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Abt.  I. — 1.  Seat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion;  being  a 
Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Season  of  1862.  By  John  Ttndall, 
F.RS.    London:  1863, 

2.  On  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat,  By  J.  P.  JoULE, 
LL.D.,  F.RS.  ^Philosophical  Transactions/  1850,  Part  I. 
p.  61.    London. 
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p.  241.     London,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh. 

Mb.  Smiles  relates,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  that 

George  Stephenson  one  day  said  to  Dr.  Buckland,  as  a 

tndn  passed  in  front  of  Tapton  House,  *  Now,  Buckland,  I  have 

*a  poser  for  you.     Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  power  that  is 

*  driving  that  tndn  V    *  Well,'  said  the  other,  *  I  suppose  it  is 

*  one  of  your  big  engines.'  *  But  what  drives  the  engine  ?  *  *  Oh, 
'  Tcry  likely  a  canny  Newcastle  driver.'  *  What  do  you  say  to 
'the b'ght  of  the  sun ?'  ^  How  can  that  be?'  asked  the  doctor. 
'It is  nothing  else,'  said  the  engineer;  ^  it  is  light  bottled  up  in 
'the  earth  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years— light  absorbed  by 
'plants  and  vegetables,  being  necessary  for  the  condensation  of 
'carbon  during  the  process  of  their  growth;  and  now,  after 
'being  buried  in  the  earth  for  long  ages  in  fields  of  coal,  that 
'latent  light  is  again  brought  forth  and  liberated,  made  to 
'work,  as  in  that  locomotive,  for  great  human  purposes.'  This 
obeervation,  made  by  the  father  oT  the  railroad  system,  strange 
though  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  literally  accurate ;  it  is 
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an  ingenious  deduction  from  a  grand  expression  of  Nature's 
truth  lately  perceived  by  scientific  men,  and  now  known  under 
the  name  of  the  *  Mechanical  or  Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat' 
This  theory  is  not  merely  valuable  as  giving  us  correct  views  of 
the  nature  of  this  all-pervading  and  life-sustaining  principle  of 
heat,  it  likewise  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  far  wider  and  more 
important  set  of  truths,  all  tending  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
great   agencies   Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magaetism — which 
uphold  life  and  produce  such  colossal  changes  on  our  globe — are 
but  the  expressions  in  different  languages  of  one  great  power ; 
that  these  various  forms  of  energy  are  mutually  convertible ;  that 
we  can  express  any  one  of  them  in  the  terms  of  any  other ;  and, 
therefore,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  one  form  is  equivalent 
to  or  may  be  made  to  produce  a  given  qnatntity  of  another  form. 
The  mechanical  theory  of  heat  declares  that  heat  has  no  exist- 
ence independently  of  matter — that  what  we  call  heat  is  only  a 
peculiar  condition  of  matter,  viz.,  ^  a  vibration  of  its  ultimate 
^particles;'  so  that,  as  heat  is  nothing  but  motion,  we  can 
measure  heat,  as  we  measure  common  mechanical  energy,  by  a 
weight  falling  through  a  given  space.     Nor  is  this  all  that  this 
*  New  Philosophy,'  as  Professor  Tyndall  rightly  calls  it^  teaches 
us ;  for  it  further  shows  by  virtue  of  the  convertibility  of  these 
^  imponderables,'  as  they  have  been  termed,  and  owing  to  the 
possibility  of  expressing   each  of  these  in  terms  of  common 
mechanics,  that  the  destruction  or  creation  of  energy  in  the 
world  is  just  as  impossible  as  the  creation  or  destruction  of 
matter  itself. 

In  the  history  of  physical  science,  as  in  the  history  of 
nations,  sudden  revolutions  mark  great  events,  which  stand 
out  conspicuous  above  the  ordinary  quiet  progress  of  the  day. 
Such  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  world  of  science  by- 
Lavoisier's  introduction  of  the  balance  into  chemistry,  for  it 
thereby  became  evident  that  man  can  neither  create  nor  destroy 
matter;  so  that,  for  instance,  when  a  candle  bums,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  candle  is  not  lost  or  destroyed,  but  has  simply 
become  insensible  to  our  powers  of  vision.  A  second  and 
equally  important  revolution  in  science  has  recently  been 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  the  New  Philosophy  of  the  Me- 
chanical Theory  of  Heat,  experimentally  founded,  as  we  Aivdl 
see,  by  Dr.  Joule  of  Manchester,  on  the  leading  priBoq)le  of  the 
'  Conservation  and  Indestructibility  of  Energy.' 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  full  meaning  and  appre- 
ciate the  wide  scope  of  this  grand  principle^  we  muat  proceed  to 
consider  some  of  the  fundamental  experim^its  i^n  which  this 
most  recent  of  the  brilliant  results  of  modecn  scieace  is  baaed ; 
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rememberiBg  l^atit  is  only  from  '  questions  thus  put  to  Nature' 
dttt  we  can  hope  to  gain  any  knowledge  of  her  secrets. 

The  first  bnmch  of  science  in  which  the  principle  of  the  con- 
tervation  of  energy  became  apparent  is  mechanics ;  and  it  has 
loBg  been  wdl  known  that  labour  cannot  foe  efiPeeted  without  a 
eorrespontfi]^  expenditure  of  mechanical  energy.  The  'me- 
*  ehanical  powers,^  as  they  are  termed,  are  simply  means  for  trans- 
ferring labour  into  any  wished-for  channel.  No  augmentation  of 
labour  can  be  efiected  by  them ;  for,  although  by  means  of  a 
BDiall  weight  at  the  long  end  of  a  leTer  we  can  raise  a  heavier 
wdght,  say  a  weight  ten  times  as  large,  placed  at  the  other  end, 
Uie  ^ce  through  which  the  small  weight  must  pass  is  at  least 
ten  times  as  great  as  that  through  which  the  heavy  weight  is 
nmed ;  and  hence  there  is  clearly  no  augmentation  of  power. 
The  true  expression  of  the  power  exerted  is  invariably  the 
weight  multiplied  into  the  distance  through  which  it  falls. 
TbiB  is  called  the  *  labouring  force' — the  force  which  pro- 
fcoes  results,  which  overcomes  resistance ;  and  the  great  prin- 
<»ple  in  mechanics  is  expressed  in  the  maintenance  of  tins 
kw — that  by  means  of  any  machine  no  effects  can  be  pro- 
duced which  exceed  the  labouring  force  of  the  motive  power. 
This,  then,  is  the  true  measure  for  mechanical  work.  To  raise 
tea  pounds  through  the  space  of  one  foot  requires  a  given 
expenditure  of  power ;  twice  that  amount  of  power  must  foe 
expended  in  raising  it  through  two  feet,  and  the  same  amount  of 
power  wiB  be  required  to  raise  ten  pounds  through  one  foot  as 
will  be  needed  to  raise  one  pound  through  ten  feet.  Every  kind 
of  mechanidd  work,  whether  done  by  machine  or  animal  power, 
can  be  represented  and  measured  by  weights  raised  through 
given  spaces ;  and  the  unit  of  measurement  and  mechanic 
work  is  taken  to  be  the  weight  of  one  pound  raised  through  the 
space  of  one  foot.  The  quantity  of  mechanical  power  neces- 
Bary  to  eifect  this  work  is  termed  a  *  foot-pound.'  *  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  conservation  of  energy  as  regards  ordinary  me- 
eiuQiics  vf as  completely  and  mathematically  stated  by  Newton, 
and  a  proof  was  thus  given  of  the  absurdity  of  the  long-sought- 
for  perpetuutn  mobile  at  least  in  mechanical  contrivances. 

HoweiKer  apparent  it  may  be  that  dction  and  reaction  are 

*  In  almost  all  scientific  works  the  French  standards  of  weight  and 
length  are  now  employed ;  and  as  these  units  will  probably  before  long 
come  into  general  use  in  England,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
French  standard  of  a  kilogramme-metre — viz.,  the  weight  of  a  kilo- 
gramme raised  through  the  space  of  one  metre— is  equal  to  7*23  foot- 
paoadfl. 
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equal  and  opposite  in  the  domain  of  strictlj  mechanical  forces, 
the  wider  application  of  the  same  law  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
other  powers  of  nature  seems  by  no  means  so  clear.  Could  we 
not,  it  may  be  asked,  bj  help  of  heat,  electricity,  or  some  such 
occult  force,  construct  a  machine  which  will  produce  mechanical 
effect  without  any  corresponding  or  equivalent  expenditure  of 
labour,  and  thus  attain  the  greatly  desired  end  of  making 
something  out  of  nothing  ?  In  fact,  have  we  not  such  a  ma- 
chine in  the  steam-engine?  Where  are  we  to  find  in  this 
machine  the  expenditure  of  labour  equivalent  to  the  work 
done  ?  In  the  water-wheel  we  have,  in  the  descending  water, 
an  evident  mechanical  equivalent  for  the  work  done ;  but  in  the 
steam-engine,  if  the  condensation  were  perfect,  we  may  imagine 
that  the  position  of  all  parts  of  the  machine,  and  of  the  water 
used  for  the  production  of  steam,  is  precisely  the  same  at  the 
end  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

To  questions  such  as  these  the  ne#  philosophy  gives  a  definite 
and  satisfactory  answer,  proving,  as  clearly  as  Newton  did  in 
mechanics,  that  by  the  employment  of  none  of  the  powers  of 
nature  can  work  be  done  without  a  corresponding  supply  of 
energy  of  some  kind.  Thus  in  the  steam-engine  we  find  the 
source  of  necessary  power  in  the  heat  which  disappears  in  the 
cylinder ;  the  amount  of  heat  which  the  waste  steam  conveys 
into  the  condenser  not  being  nearly  as  much  as  that  which 
enters  the  cylinder,  the  difference  between  the  two  amounts 
is  converted  into  mechanical  action.  So  that  at  last  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  with  whatsoever  forces  of  nature  we 
operate,  a  perpetuum  mobile  cannot  be  constructed — that  we 
cannot  by  any  means  whatever  produce  an  effect  without  a 
consumption  of  some  kind  of  power.  What  follows  from  this 
important  conclusion  ?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a 
perpetuum  mobile  is  impossible?  We  mean  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  nature  as  a  creation  of  force ;  that  all  the  changes 
which  we  see  going  on  around  us  are  produced  solely  by  the 
transference  of  force ;  and  hence  force  cannot  be  destroyed  any 
more  than  matter.  We  may  sum  up  these  results  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Grove,  an  early  and  able  expounder  of  these  views : 
'  In  all  phenomena,  the  more  closely  diey  are  investigated,  the 
'  more  we  are  convinced  that,  humanly  speaking,  neither  matter 
*  nor  force  can  be  created  or  annihilated,  and  that  an  essential 
'  cause  is  unattainable.  Causation  is  the  will,  creation  the  act 
^  of  God.' 

Although  the  idea  that  heat  is  nothing  more  than  motion 
has  frequently  been  expressed  by  various  writers  even  in 
remote  times,  opinions  to  the  contrary  have  been  upheld  by 
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some  men  of  science  within  a  recent  period,  and  it  is  only 
daring  the  last  few  years  that  the  dynamiccd  theory  of  heat, 
in  opposition  to  the  material  or  emission  theory,  has  received 
the  nniversal  assent  of  the  scientific  world.  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  held  the  belief  that  heat  was  motion,  and  Locke  expressed 
the  same  view  concisely  as  follows :  *  Heat  is  a  very  brisk 
'  agitation  of  the  insensible  parts  of  the  object,  which  produce 
^  in  us  that  sensation  from  whence  we  denominate  the  object 

*  hot ;  so  that  what  in  our  sensation  is  heat  in  the  object  is 

*  nothing  but  motion.'  Bacon,  too,  held  similar  views,  and  in 
the  2nd  Book  of  the  ^  Novum  Organum '  he  writes,  ^  heat 
'  itself,  its  essence  and  quiddity,  is  motion  and  nothing  else.' 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  in  their  memoir  on  heat  published  in 
1780,  express  the  modem  doctrine  most  exactly:    ^D'autres 

*  physiciens,*  say  they,  *  pensent  que  la  chaleur  n'est  q^e  le 
'  rdsultat  des  vibrations  insensibles  de-la  matiSre.  .  •  .  Dans 

*  le  syst^me  que  nous  examinons,  la  chaleur  est  la  force  vive 
'  qui  resulte  des  mouvements  insensibles  des  molecules  d'un 

*  corps ;  elle  est  la  somme  des  produits  de  la  masse  de  chaque 
'  mol^ule  par  le  carr6  de  sa  vitesse.' 

The  expression  of  these  views,  however  near  the  truth  they 
may  have  been  subsequently  found  to  be,  exerted  but  little 
influence  on  the  progress  of  science,  because  they  were  totally 
unsupported  by  experimental  evidence,  without  which  sucn 
views  must  remain  all  but  valueless  speculations.  Building 
upon  a  more  secure  foundation  than  the  older  philosophers, 
the  modern  man  of  science  carefully  collects  and  employs 
even  the  smallest  fact  regarding  the  subject  which  he  is  in- 
vestigating; and,  not  content  with  the  mere  observation 
of  the  phenomena  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  occur 
in  nature,  he  endeavours  to  attain  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  subject  by  examining  what  takes  place  under  other  con- 
ditions over  which  he  has  control — he  has,  in  short,  recourse 
to  experiment. 

Let  us,  then,  follow  Dr.  Tyndall  in  the  description  of  the 
experimental  evidence  which  he  brought  forward  at  the  Koyal 
Institution  two  years  ago,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  the  truth  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat;  the  result 
will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  success  of  his  attempt '  to  bring 
'  the  rudiments  of  a  new  philosophy  within  the  reach  of  a  person 

*  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  culture.'  The  first  part  of  the 
work  consists  in  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  is  founded ;  in  describing  these,  and 
the  consequences  derived  from  them.  Dr.  Tyndall  claims  simply 
to  be  heard  as  an  expounder  of  the  results  obtained  by  other 
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philosophers ;  in  the  later  portion  of  the  work  he  describes  the 
results  of  his  own  researches  as  an  original  investigator  in  the 
regions  of  physical  science.  The  readers  of  the  book  will  see 
that  in  both  these  capacities  the  author  shows  his  power,  and 
we  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  more  fully 
upon  the  discussion  of  those  portions  of  the  lectures  in  which 
he  brings  forward  his  own  discoveries. 

'  My  desire,'  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  in  his  first  lecture,  *  now  is  to  connect 
heat  with  the  more  familiar  forms  of  force ;  and  I  will  therefore,  in 
the  first  place,  try  to  furnish  you  with  a  store  of  facts  illustrative  of 
the  generation  of  heat  by  mechanical  processes.  I  have  placed  some 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  next  room,  which  my  assistant  will  now  hand 
to  me.  Why  have  I  placed  them  there?  Simply  that  I  may 
perform  my  experiments  with  that  sincerity  of  mind  and  act  which 
science  demands  from  her  cultivators.  I  know  that  the  temperature 
of  that  room  is  slightly  lower  than  the  temperature  of  this  one,  and 
that  hence  the  wood  which  is  now  before  me  must  be  slightly  colder 
than  the  face  of  the  pile  *  with  which  I  intend  to  test  the  temperature 
of  the  wood.  Let  us  prove  this.  I  place  the  face  of  the  pile  against 
iMs  piece  of  wood ;  the  red  end  of  the  *needle  moves  from  you 
towards  me,  thus  showing  that  the  contact  has  chilled  the  pile.  I 
now  carefully  rub  the  face  of  the  pile  along  the  surface  of  the  wood : 
mark  what  occurs.  The  prompt  and  energetic  motion  of  the  needle 
towards  you  declares  that  the  face  of  the  pile  has  been  heated  by  this 
small  amount  of  friction.  These  experiments,  which  illustrate  the 
development  of  heat  by  mechanical  means,  must  be  to  us  what  a  boy's 
school  exercises  are  to  him.  In  order  to  fix  them  in  our  minds,  and 
obtain  due  mastery  over  them,  we  must  repeat  and  vary  them  in 
many  ways.  In  this  task  I  must  ask  you  to  accompany  me.  Here 
is  a  flat  piece  of  brass  with  a  stem  attached  to  it ;  I  take  the  stem  in 
my  fingers,  preserving  the  brass  from  all  contact  with  my  warm  hand 
by  enveloping  the  stem  in  cold  flannel.  I  place  the  brass  in  contact 
with  the  face  of  my  pile ;  the  needle  moves,  showing  that  the  brass 
is  cold.  I  now  rub  the  brass  against  the  surface  of  this  cold  piece  of 
wood,  and  lay  it  once  more  against  my  pile.  I  withdraw  it  instantly, 
for  it  is  so  hot  that  if  I  allowed  it  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  instru- 
ment, the  current  generated  would  dash  my  needle  violently  against 
its  stops,  and  probably  derange  its  magnetism.  You  see  the  strong 
deflection  which  even  an  instant's  contact  can  produce.  Here  also  is 
a  razor,  cooled  by  contact  with  ice ;  and  here  is  a  hone  without  oil, 
along  which  I  rub  my  cool  razor  as  if  to  sharpen  it.  I  now  place  the 
razor  against  the  face  of  the  pile,  and  you  see  that  the  steel  which  a 
minute  ago  was  cold  is  now  hot These  are  the  simplest 

*  An  instrument  called  a  thermo-electric  pile  or  battery,  which 
serves  as  a  very  delicate  indicator  and  measure  of  change  of  tempe- 
rature, and  was  used  by  Dr.  Tyndall  to  render  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment apparent  to  a  large  audience. 
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and  most  commonplace  examples  of  the  generation  of  heat  bj  friction, 
and  I  choose  them  for  this  reason.  Mean  as  they  appear,  they  will 
lead  ns  by  degrees  into  the  secret  recesses  of  nature,  and  lay  open 
to  our  view  the  polity  of  the  material  universe.*    (  Tyndcdly  p.  5,  6.) 

Dr.  Tyndall  then  illostrates  the  pFoduction  oi  heat  by  com- 
preemon  and  percussion ;  he  shows  that  a  piece  of  wood  squeezed 
forcibly  in  an  hydraulic  press  becomes  hot,  and  that  a  leaden 
ballet  is  heated  when  flattened  by  a  cold  sledge  hammer. 

'  The  sledge,'  he  continues,  '  descends  with  a  certain  mechanical 
force,  and  its  motion  is  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  bullet  and  anviL 
But  let  na  examine  the  lead ;  yon  see  it  is  heated,  and  could  we 
gather  up  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  shock  of  the  sledge,  and 
apply  it  without  loss  mechanically,  we  should  be  abie  by  means  of  it 
to  lift  this  hammer  to  the  height  from  which  it  fell.  When  a  hammer 
strikes  a  bell  the  motion  of  the  hammer  is  airrested,  but  its  force  is 
not  destroyed ;  it  has  thrown  the  bell  into  vibrations  which  affect  the 
aoditory  nerve  a«  sound.  So^  also,  when  our  sledge  hammer 
descended  upon  our  lead  bullet,  the  descending  motion  of  the  sledge 
is  arrested ;  bat  it  was  not  destroyed.  Its  motion  wets  transferred  to 
l4e  atoms  of  the  lead,  and  annoonced  itself  to  the  proper  nerves  as 
heat-'     {Tyndall,  p.  7.) 

Heat  is  not  merely  produced  by  the  friction  of  solid  bodies^ 
the  friction  or  motion  of  liquids  likewise  generates  heat ;  when- 
ever, in  fact,  the  motion  of  matter  is  retarded  or  stopped,  beat 
vs  developed.  Thus,  if  water  be  agitated  it  becomes  warmer ; 
every  drop  of  rain  having  fallen  is  warmer  than  it  was  before ; 
and  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  cataract  is  of  a  higher  tem- 
peftiture  than  the  water  above  the  fall :  so  that,  as  Dr.  Tyndall 
remark^  the  sailor's  tradition,  is  theoretically  correct,  that  the 
sea  is  rendered  wanner  through  the  agitation  produced  by  a 
storm,  the  mechanical  dash  of  the  billows  being  ultimately  con- 
verted into  heat.  The  increase  of  temperature  thus  effected  is 
but  very  slight,  and  requires  delicate  thermometers  for  its  recog- 
nition ;  nevertheless  the  amount  is  perfectly  definite,  and  can  be 
exactly  foretold  if  we  know  the  weight  of  falling  water  and 
the  distance  through  which  it  falls.  The  fact  that  heat  is 
developed  by  falling  liquids  may  be  rendered  evident  by  pour- 
ing mercury  several  times  backwards  and  forwards  from  two 
cups;  at  the  end  of  the  operation  the  temperature  of  the 
mercury  is  seen  to  be  higher  than  it  was  before. 

*  Whenever  friction  is  overcome,  heat  is  produced,  and  the  heat 
produced  is  the  measure  of  the  force  expended  in  overcoming  the 
friction.  The  heat  is  simply  the  primitive  force  in  another  form,  and 
if  we  wish  to  avoid  this  conversion  we  must  abolish  the  heat  We 
usually  put  oil  upon  the  surface  of  a  hone,  we  grease  a  saw,  and  are 
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careful  to  lubricate  the  axles  of  our  railway  carriages.  What  are  we 
really  doing  in  these  cases  ?  Let  us  get  general  notions  first,  we  shall 
come  to  particulars  afterwards.  It  is  the  object  of  a  railway  engineer 
to  urge  his  train  bodily  from  one  place  to  another ;  he  wishes  to  apply 
the  force  of  his  steam,  or  of  his  furnace  which  gives  tension  to  his 
steam,  to  this  particular  purpose.  It  is  not  his  interest  to  allow  any 
portion  of  that  force  to  be  converted  into  another  form  of  force  which 
would  not  further  the  attainment  of  his  object.  He  does  not  want 
his  axles  heated,  for,  for  every  degree  of  temperature  generated  hj 
the  friction  of  his  axles^  a  definite  amount  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  urging  force  of  his  engine.  There  is  no  force  lost  absolutely. 
Could  we  gather  up  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  friction,  and  could 
we  apply  it  all  mechanically,  we  should  by  it  be  able  to  impart  to  the 
train  the  precise  amount  of  speed  which  it  had  lost  by  the  friction. 
Thus,  every  one  of  those  railway  porters  whom  you  see  moving 
about  with  his  can  of  yellow  grease,  and  opening  the  little  boxes 
which  surround  the  carriage  asdes,  is,  without  knowing  it,  illustrating 
a  principle  which  forms  the  very  solder  of  nature.  In  so  doing,  he 
is  unconsciously  affirming  both  the  convertibility  and  the  indestruc- 
tibility of  force.  He  is  practically  asserting  that  mechanical  energy 
may  be  convei*ted  into  heat,  and  that  when  so  converted  it  cannot 
still  exist  as  mechanical  energy,  but  that  for  every  degree  of  heat 
developed,  a  strict  and  proportional  equivalent  of  the  locomotive  force 
of  the  engine  disappears.  A  station  is  approached,  say  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  or  forhr  miles  an  hour  ;  the  brake  is  applied,  and  smoke  and 
sparks  issue  from  the  wheel  on  which  it  presses.  The  train  is  brought 
to  rest.  How  ?  Simply  by  converting  the  entire  moving  force  which 
it  possessed  at  the  moment  the  brake  was  applied  into  heat.'  (P. 
8-10.) 

The  first  person  who  made  definite  experiments  upon  the 
conyersion  of  mechanical  energy,  or  motion  of  the  masses,  into 
heat,  or  motion  of  the  particles,  was  Count  Bumford  *,  ^  very 
remarkable  man,  more  generally  known  as  the  inventor  of  cheap 
wholesome  food  for  soldiers  than  as  an  investigator  of  natural 
science — for  thus  it  often  happens  that  the  chief  labours  of  a 
man's  life  remain  long  or  for  ever  unknown,  his  fame  resting 
upon  an  achievement  which  he  himself  considered  trivial,  and  to 
which  he  at  the  time  gave  no  concern. 

Bumford,  being  engaged  at  Munich  in  boring  cannon, 
was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  great  amount  of  heat  generated 
by  the  process,  that  he  constructed  an  apparatus  for  the  special 

*  Rumford  was  by  birth  an  Anglo-American,  his  family  name 
being  Benjamin  Thompson ;  he  served  in  the  war  of  independence  on 
the  British  side ;  he  then  became  minister  of  war  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  by  whom  he  was  ennobled,  and  afterwards  settled  as 
a  man  of  science  in  Paris,  having  married  the  widow  of  the  great 
Lavoisier. 
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purpose  of  ezamiDing  the  development  of  heat  by  friction^ 
and,  in  a  most  interesting  paper,  he  presented  the  results  of  his 
experiments  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1798.  In  this 
paper  he  proposes  to  himself  to  answer  the  following  questions : 
— Whence  comes  the  heat  actually  produced  in  the  mechanical 
operation  above  alluded  to?  Is  it  furnished  by  the  metallic 
chips  which  are  separated  from  the  metal  ?  The  production  of 
heat  by  friction  or  percussion  was  always  a  difficulty  with  the 
upholders  of  the  material  theory  of  heat.  They  got  over  it, 
however,  by  saying  that  the  *  capacity  for  heat '  of  the  ham- 
mered bullet,  or  metallic  chip,  is  less  than  that  of  the  metal 
before  it  was  submitted  to  these  mechanical  actions,  and  there- 
fore, as  it  was  unable  to  contain  so  much  heat,  its  temperature 
was  raised.  This  difference  between  bodies  as  regards  their 
'  capacities  for  heat '  has  indeed  a  real  existence ;  thus,  for 
example,  if  we  take  the  two  liquids,  water  and  mercury,  and 
warm  a  pound  of  each  of  these,  from  50^  to  60^  Fahrenheit,  by 
pouring  in  boiling  water,  we  shall  find  that  the  quantity  of  hot 
water  which  we  have  to  add  to  the  poimd  of  cold  water  is  fully 
thirty  times  as  great  as  that  which  must  be  added  to  the  pound 
of  cold  mercury,  in  order  to  effect  a  change  of  ten  degrees  in  the 
temperature  of  each  of  these  liquids.  Hence  the  water  is  said 
to  have  a  greater  *  capacity '  for  heat  than  mercury :  a  given 
quantity  of  heat  does  not  go  so  far  in  lieating  the  water  as  the 
mercnry.  Bumford,  however,  showed  that  the  chips  cut  from 
his  cannon  did  not  change  their  capacity  for  heat,  and  further 
asks  if  it  is  conceivable  that  all  the  heat  he  obtained  by  his 
boring  could  be  squeezed  out  of  so  inconsiderable  a  quantity 
of  metallic  dust.  The  description  which  this  philosopher  gives 
of  his  experiment  is  an  agreeable  change  for  the  reader  of 
the  usually  heavy  science  of  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
Having  stated  tnat  he  placed  18|lbs.  of  water  having  the 
temperature  of  60^  Fahrenheit  round  his  gun,  into  which  he 
bored  a  hole  by  means  of  horse  power,  he  informs  us  that  after 
the  boring  had  continued  for  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  the 
water  attained  the  temperature  of  200%  and  in  ten  minutes 
afterwards  *  it  actually  boiled  I '    He  then  goes  on  to  say — 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  surprise  and  astonishment 
expressed  by  the  bystanders  on  seeing  so  large  a  quantity  of  water 
heated,  and  actually  made  to  boil,  without  any  fire.  Though  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  considered  very  surprising  in  this  matter, 
yet  I  acknowledge  fairly  that  it  afforded  me  a  degree  of  childish 
pleasure  which,  were  I  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  a  grave  philo- 
sopher, I  ought  most  certainly  rather  to  hide  than  to  discover.' 

And  here  we  would  most  heartily  endorse   Dr.  Tyndall's 
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remftricy  that  the  application  of  any -philosophy  which  should  stifte 
such  emotion  as  Bmnford  avowed  may  indeed  well  be  dis- 
pensed with;  for  surely  one  of  the  highest  of  intellectual 
gratificafdons  b  that  which  the  man  of  science  enjoys  when,  as 
the  result  of  laborious  experiment,  a  new  unperceived  truth 
flashes  across  his  mmd^  rendering  the  path  through  which  be 
has  been  perhaps  long  and  darkly  wandering  as  clear  as  noonday. 
An  interesting  experiment  made  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in 
the  year  1799  may  now  be  cited,  as  it  has  freqnestly  been 
regarded  as  the  first  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  heat  Davy 
took  two  pieces  of  ice,  and  placing  them  in  a  room  the  teoi- 
perature  of  which  was  below  the  freezing  point  (32^  Fahren- 
heit), he  rubbed  one  piece  of  ice  upon  the  other,  arranging  his 
apparatus  so  that  no  external  heat  could  reach  the  ice.  He 
found  that  by  the  friction  of  the  two  pieces  on  each  other  the 
ice  was  melted,  the  temperatmre  of  the  melted  water  risii^  to 
35^  Now  ice  is  simply  soHd  water,  and,  as  it  possesses  ooly 
half  the  capacity  for  heat  of  Hquid  water,  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  raises  one  pound  of  liquid  water  one  degree,  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  ice  two  degrees.  Be^es,  water  in 
passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  takes  up  a  vast  quantity 
of  heat^  which  becomes  so  hidden  or  latent  as  to  be  impereeptiUe 
to  the  thennometer ;  so  tbat,  as  liquid  water  at  32^  contains 
mudi  more  heat  than  solid  water  (ice)  at  the  same  temperature, 
it  is  clear  that,  when  the  ice  was  melted  by  friction,  a  generation 
and  not  a  transference  of  heat  must  have  occurred,  for  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  heat  hidden  in  the  ice  is  merely  rendered 
sensible,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  heat  contained  in  the  water.  Hence  Davy  concludes  tbat 
^  the  immediate  cause  oi  the  phenomenon  of  heat  is  motion,  and 
*  the  laws  of  its  communication  are  precisely  the  same  as  the 
^  laws  of  the  communication  of  motion.'  If,  as  it  would  appear, 
heat  be  nothing  more  than  motion,  either  of  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter  or  of  the  so-called  ^  luminiferous  ether '  (and 
it  matters  not  for  our  present  purpose  which  of  these  proves  to 
be  the  case),  it  most  be  possible  to  produce  the  effect  of  cold 
by  bringing  together  two  rays  of  heat,  just  as  the  vibrations  of 
the  ether  producing  light  may  be  made  to  interfere  and  neutra- 
lise each  other  and  two  rays  of  light  thus  produce  darkness,  or 
as  two  balls  of  clay  when  moving  with  equal  velocity  in  opposite 
directions,  on  meeting  remain  at  rest  The  experimental  proof 
of  this  deduction  was  given  by  two  French  philosophers,  MM. 
Fizeau  and  Foucault,  and  thus  the  chain  of  evidence  of  the 
immateriality  of  heat  was  riveted  more  firmly  than  ever. 
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Having  convinced  ourselves  of  die  truth  of  the  mutoal  con- 
yertibilitj-  of  mechanical   energy  and  heat,  we   now  pass  to 
quantitative  considerations,  and  ask  what  relation  exists  between 
a  given  quantity  of  heat  and  the  mechanical  energy  which  will 
produce  it?     How  much  labour  can  we  get  out  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat,  or  mce  vend  f    It  is  obvious  that  this  must 
be  a  fixed  quantity.  We  cannot  make  a  given  amount  of  friction 
produce  nK>re  than  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  otherwise  we 
should  admit  the  possibility  of  a  perpetuum  mobile ;  and  the 
invariable  character  of  the  great  laws  of  nature  would  lead  us 
to  predict  that  this  amount  is  always  constant,  and  that  a  given 
quantity  of  heat,  neither  more  nor  less,  is  always  produced  by 
a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  energy,  from  whoit  source  soever 
that  energy  may  be  derived.      The  first  person  who  clearly  saw 
that  the  only  mode  of  proving  the  truth  of  this  great  principle 
must  be  by  a  direct  appeal  to  exact  and  extended  experiments, 
and  had  at  the  same  time  the  power  successfully  to  grapple 
with  so  intricate  and  laborious  a  subject,  was  Dr.  Joule  of  Man- 
chester.    It  is  to  Joule  that  science  will  ever  remain  indebted 
for  the  numerical  determination  of  the  meehcmieal  equivalent  of 
heat;  and  although  other  philosophers  have, as  we  shall  see,  done 
much  to  extend  and  develope  the  subject,  yet  without  Joule's 
practical  labours  the  theory  would  have  been  destitute  of  any 
firm  experimental  basis,  and  therefcnre  unworthy  of  our  accept- 
ance's a  sound  ad<fition  to  science.    The  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  his  investigations  cannot,  therefore,  be  over-estimated; 
nor  can  we  refrain  from  expressing  our  admiration  f(^  the  man 
•who  could  unaided,  for  seven  years,  devote  his  whole  energies 
to  the  establishment  of  this  important  principle,  in  spite  of  dif- 
fictdties  and  discouragements  of  no  ordinary  kind.     Dr.  Joule 
determined   experimentally   the   quantity  of  beat  which  was 
evolved  by  the  friction  of  various  substances  produced  by  mea^ 
surable  forces,  such  as  given  weights  felling  through  a  given 
space.     He  measured  the  heat  evolved  in  water  by  stirring  it 
with  paddles,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  known  amount  of  labour  ; 
he  did  the  same  with  sperm^oil  and  mercury :  he  then  measured 
the  heat  produced  when  two  discs  of  iron  were  rubbed  against 
one  another,  and  he  likewise  determined  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
passage  of  liqtiids  through  capillary  tubes  by  friction  against  the 
walls  of  the  tubes.    These  experiments,  repeated  and  controlled 
HI  a  variety  of  ways,  proved  that  in  every  case  the  absolute  quantity 
of  heat  generated  by  a  given  quantity  of  mechanical  energy  is 
definite  and  invariable,  whether  that  energy  be  used  to  stir  water, 
to  rub  iron,  or  to  do  any  other  kind  of  work.     The  numerical 
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results  of  Joule's  most  refined  experiments  showed  that,  if  the 
weight  of  one  pound  fall  through  a  space  of  772  feet,  exactly 
sufficient  heat  is  generated  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  and 
that  if,  conversely,  we  change  heat  into  mechanical  power,  the 
quantity  of  heat  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  is  exactly  able  to  produce  mecha- 
nical energy  sufficient  to  raise  a  weight  of  one  pound  through 
the  space  of  772  feet  This  number  then  is  called  the  me^ 
chanical  equivalent  of  heat;  and  it  constitutes  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  science  of  thermo-dynamics.  Previously  to  these 
discoveries.  Joule  had  ascertained  that  this  same  quantity 
of  heat  was  evolved  by  the  expenditure  of  the  above  amount  of 
mechanical  energy  applied  to  work  a  magneto-electric  engine, 
in  which  the  electricity  was  changed  to  heat,  and  also  when  the 
same  labour  is  employed  in  compressing  air ;  thus  proving  that 
the  same  equivalent  holds  good  for  the  most  diverse  forms  of 
mechanical  action. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  enables 
us  to  calculate  the  temperature  which  a  cannon  ball  will  attain 
if,  when  moving  with  a  given  velocity,  its  course  is  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  target,  as  well  as  the  heat  which  would  be 
liberated  by  the  arrest  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit.  This  latter 
calculation  has  been  made,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  liberated  by  the  shock  of  the  stoppage  would 
not  only  be  sufficient  to  melt  the  whole  earth,  but  to  reduce  the 
greater  portion  to  the  state  of  vapour;  and  that  to  develope  the 
same  amount  of  heat  by  combustion,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
bum  fourteen  globes  of  coal  each  as  large  as  the  earth ;  whilst, 
if  the  earth  were  then  to  fall  into  the  sun,  the  heat  generated  by 
the  gigantic  blow  would  be  equal  to  that  given  off  by  the  burn- 
ing of  5,600  worlds  of  pure  carbon  !  So  enormous  indeed  is  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  stoppage  of  rapidly  falling 
bodies,  that  it  has  caused  many  scientific  men,  as  originally  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Joule  of  Manchester,  to  speculate  upon  the  '  grand 
*  secret,'  as  Sir  W.  Herschel  calls  it,  of  the  power  supporting 
the  vivifying  radiation  of  light  and  heat  which  the  sun  con- 
tinually pours  out  upon  the  universe.  The  amount  of  this 
heat  and  light  which  emanates  from  the  sun  is  so  enormous 
that  the  mind  fails  altogether  to  grasp  the  idea.  It  has, 
however,  been  calculated  that  out  of  2,300  millions  of  parts 
of  light  and  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  the  earth  only  receives 
one  part;  whilst  the  whole  heat  radiated  from  the  sun  in  one 
minute  has  been  found  by  Sir  John  Herschel  to  be  sufficient  to 
boil  12,000  million  cubic  miles  of  ice-cold  water !     How,  we 
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may  ask  with  Dr.  Tyndall^  is  this  enormous  loes  made  good  ? 
Whence  is  the  sun's  heat  derived  and  by  what  means  is  it 
maintained  ?  It  cannot  be  kept  up  by  ordinary  combustion,  for 
if  the  sun  were  a  solid  lump  of  coal  it  would  be  burnt  out  in 
4,600  years;  whereas  geology  teaches  us  in  every  page  that 
the  sun  shone  on  our  earth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
ago  as  it  does  at  the  present  day.  The  philosophers  who  have 
speculated  upon  this  great  question  show,  that  if  a  meteorite  or 
asteroid  were  to  fall  into  the  sun  with  the  greatest  velocity 
which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring,  it  would,  on  falling,  engender 
a  quantity  of  heat  nearly  10,000  times  as  great  as  that  which 
would  be  developed  by  the  combustion  of  an  equal  weight  of  coal. 
These  meteorites  are  known  to  fall  upon  the  earth  in  certain 
seasons  in  large  numbers,  but  the  heat  developed  by  them  is 
small,  owing  to  the  comparatively  slight  velocity  which  they 
attain  before  reaching  so  small  an  attracting  mass  as  that  of  the 
earth.  Now  astronomers  seem  to  think  it  probable  that  the  lens- 
shaped  mass,  termed  by  us  the  zodiacal  light,  which  surrounds  the 
sun,  consists  of  a  vast  collection  of  such  asteroids ;  these  moving, 
like  the  planets,  in  a  resisting  medium  must  approach  the  sun, 
and  on  showering  down  upon  the  sun's  surface  transfer  their 
motion  into  heat;  thus  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  sun, 
and  therefore  sustaining  life  on  our  planet.  The  quantity  of 
matter  which  would  thus  have  to  be  added  to  the  sun's  body,  in 
order  to  replace  the  heat  lost  by  radiation,  is  so  insignificant  in 
comparison  to  its  bulk  that  it  would  not  have  altered  the 
apparent  size  of  the  sun  during  the  historical  period.  If  oui^ 
moon  fell  into  the  sun,  it  would  only  develope  heat  enough  to 
make  good  one  or  two  years'  loss ;  and  were  the  earth  to  fall 
into  the  sun,  the  necessary  heat  would  be  supplied  for  nearly  a 
century. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  if  the  augmentation  in  the  sun's 
attraction  which  this  theory  presupposes  would  not  have  been 
observed  by  astronomers  even  after  the  lapse  of  some  few 
years.  Whether  this  will  turn  out  to  be  the  true  explanation 
of  the  maintenance  of  solar  heat,  we  know  not ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  a  sun  might  thus  be  formed,  and  the  theory  serves  as  an 
illustration  of  the  application  of  thermo-dynamics  to  cosmical 
phenomena. 

That  the  general  progress  of  scientific  discovery  is  to  a  great 
extent  independent  of  the  labours  of  particular  individuds,  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  accepted  axiom.  At  any  given  period  of 
the  world's  history,  many  of  the  foremost  minds  become  inde- 
pendently imbued  with  the  same  or  similar  ideas,  and  these  find 
expression  through  one  or  more  of  these  gifted  persons,  who. 
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owing  to  some  spedal  qualifications^  are  adapted   to   be  thd 
moutibpiece  of  the  time,  and  clearlj  put  forward  views  mor^ 
or  les8  imperfectly  shadowed  forth  hj  others.     This  waspect  d 
scientific  progress  by  no  means  lowers  the  dignity  or  value  ol 
individoal  e&jtt.     We  do  not  prize  the  results  of  Nam* ton's 
genius  less  because  we  feel  that,  even  if  be  had  never  livedo 
science,  through  the  labours  of  others,  would  probably  in  oourse 
.of  time  have  attsdned  its  present  position ;  nor  shall  we  under^ 
value  the  great  additions  to  knowledge  granted  to  us  by  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  Joule,  because  other  philosophers  have 
ex{Nre8sed  views  similar  to  those  the  correctness  of  which  h^ 
has  so  suocessfolly  proved  by  a  direct  appeal  to  experiment. 
Almost  every  great  discovery  has  been  independently  arrived 
at  by  several  persons — one  investigator  works  out  his  subject 
more  fully  and  carefully  than  another — but  the  idea  generally 
starts  into  several  minds  at  once.     In  illustration  of  this  fact, 
we    need  only   mention  the    simultaneous  discovery   of   the 
differential  calculus  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  or  the   great 
controversy  respecting  the   discovery   of  the   composition   of 
water  by  Cavendish,  Watt,   and   Lavoisier;  or,   again,    tiiat 
concerning  the   discovery  of  the  safety   lamp   by   Davy   and 
George  Stephenson.     Hence  arises  a  difficulty  which  the  his- 
torian of  science  will  always  have  to  contend  with,  the  diffi- 
culty, namely,  of  rightly  adjudging  the  questions  of  scientific 
priority.     An  interesting,   though  tmnecessarily   acrimonious, 
discussion  of  this  kind  has  lately  tdken  place  in  the  pages  of 
^e  '  Philosophical  Magazine,'  b^ween  Dn  Tyndall  and  Pro- 
fessors William  Thomson  and  Tait  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
rejecting  the  merit  to  be  ascribed  to  the  several  founders  of 
the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.     The  first  incentive   to   this 
discussion  was  given  in  a  lecture  *  On  Force,'  delivered  by  Dr. 
Tyndall  before  the  audience  of  the  Royal  Institution,  on  June 
6th,  1862,  an  abstract  of  which  is  found  in  the  work  whose 
title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.     Li  this  lecture  Dr. 
Tvndall  briefly,  but  clearly,  places  before  his  audience  some  of 
the  grander  conclusions   to   which  the  mechanical   theory  of 
heat  gives  rise.     He  first  explains  how  mechanical  energy  is 
measured,  how  heat  is  thereby  always  generated;  he  defines 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  shows  the  evolution  of 
heat  by  the  impact  of  bodies.     He  tells  his  hearers  that  when- 
ever work  is  done  by  heat,  heat  disappears ;  and,  in  confirma- 
tioi^  of  this,  he  quotes  an  observation  of  Rnmford's,  that  a  gun 
when  firing  ball  becomes  less  heated  than  when  blank  cartridge 
only  is  fired.     He  then  dilates  upon  the  enormous  store  of 
energy  oontained  in  our  coal  fields.    A  pound  of  coal  produces 
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by  its  comboation  an  amomit  of  beat  audi  as  would  raise^  if  ttU 
were  applied  tc  do  mechanical  work,  the  weight  of  one  httiHlred 
pcimdB  to  a  h  Jght  of  twenty  miles  above  the  earth's  sniface ; 
the  quantity  of  coal  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain  amounts, 
acoarduig  to  Professor  Smy^,  to  eighty-four  millions  of  tons : 
the  mechanical  labour  which  this  amount  of  coal  is  capable  of 
producing  is  perfectly  fabulous.     If  one  hundred  and  eight 
miUione  of  horses  were  working  day  and  night  with  unimpaired 
stren^h  for  one  year,  they  would  only  accompli^  ae  much 
work  as  we  could  efiect  by  the  cenversioii  of  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  the  above  quantity  of  coal  iofto  medmnical  energy ; 
or,  im  other  words,  we  in  Engfamd  can  do  ae  much  work  by 
meams  of  our  coal  as  we  could  efiect  if  each  inhabitant  of  our 
idands  had  a  gang  of  one  hundred  skves  ready  to  do  his 
beheete  I     Dr.  Tyndall  then  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of 
coaoiical   phenomena  as   ezplanned  by  the  principles  of  the 
dynamical  theory  of  heat,   such   as   the   maintenance   of  liie 
sun's  heat  by  the  collision  of  asteroids,  the  retardation  of  the 
vdo<»ty  of  the  earth's  rotation  by  the  friction  caused  by  the 
tides,  and  the  heat  which  would  be  developed  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  earth's  orbital  motion.     He  then  proceeds  to  consider 
the  important  influence  exerted  by  the  solar  radiations  on  the 
phenomena  of  life.     Each  drop  of  rain  or  flake  of  mow,  each 
mountain  streamlet  or  brimming  river,  owes  its  existence  to 
the  sun's  heat.     It  is  by  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays  that  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  «;  lifted^  the  form  of  vaponr  into  the 
air,  and  it  is  by  the  condehsation  of  this  atmospheric  moisture 
^t  every  drop  of  running  water  on  the  earth's  surface  is 
formed.     The  balmy  summer  breeze  and  the  devastating  tor- 
nado are  aHke  the  products  of  change  of  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture caused  by  the  solar  heat ;  whilst  the  gradual  crumbling  of 
the  *  everlasting  hills,'  and  the  consequent  formation  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  are  sublune  rec(Mrds  of  the  might  of  the  actions 
which,  during  geological  ages,  the  sun  has  poured  out  upon  the 
earth.     Nor  is  this  influence  of  solar  radiation  confined  to  the 
inorganic  world ;  no  plant  can  grow,  and  therefore  no  animal 
can  exist,  without  the  vivifying  action  of  the  sunbeam.     The 
animal  derives  the  store  of  energy  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
naooe  of  life  £rom  the  force  locked  up  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
organism  upon  which  it  feeds ;  the  food  of  the  animal  under- 
goes combustion  or  oxidation  in  the  body,  and  the  heat  thereby 
evolved  is  converted  into  mechanical  energy ;  so  that  the  labour 
of  the  animal  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the 
work  done  by  a  steam-engine  supplied  with  vegetable  fuel. 
We  see  that  the  luiimal  draws  its  stove  of  energy  from  the 
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plant:  where  does  the  plant  obtain  the  supply  of  energy 
necessary  for  its  growth  ?  The  animal  world  cannot  continu- 
ally gain  power  from  the  vegetable  unless  the  latter  has  as 
continual  a  supply.  The  source  of  power  in  the  plant  is  found 
in  the  sun's  rays ;  it  is  the  sun's  rays  alone  which  enable  the 
plant  to  grow,  for  the  growth  of  a  plant  consists  chemically  of  a 
decomposition  or  splitting  up  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
exists  in  the  air  into  its  simple  constituents — the  carbon  assimi- 
lated for  building  up  the  vegetable  tissues,  and  the  oxygen 
being  sent  back  into  the  atmosphere  for  the  subsequent  use  of 
animals.  To  effect  this  separation  of  the  particles  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  a  veiy  large  expenditure  of  energy  is  necessary, 
and  this  energy  is  supplied  by  the  sun.  The  rapidly  vibrating 
solar  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  plant,  and  their  energy  used  up 
in  doing  the  work  of  tearing  the  particles  of  carbon  and  oxygen 
asunder.  When  the  vegetable  tissue  burns,  the  carbon  again 
unites  with  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid,  and  the  heat  which 
was  originally  needed  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  elements 
is  liberated ;  so  that  the  motion  of  the  railway  train  is  in  reality 
due  to  the  energy  of  the  same  rays  which  shone  ages  ago 
during  the  growth  of  the  coal  plants.  It  is  true,  as  Professor 
Helmholtz  remarks,  not  only  in  a  poetical  but  in  a  purely 
mechanical  sense,  that  we  are  children  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
warmth  of  our  bodies,  and  every  mechanical  energy  which  we 
exert,  trace  their  lineage  directly  to  the  sun.  Without  food 
we  should  soon  oxidise  our  bodies.  A  man  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  has  sixty-four  pounds  of  muscles ;  but 
these  are  reduced  when  dried  to  fifteen  pounds.  Doing  an 
ordinary  day's  work  for  eighty  days,  this  mass  of  muscle  would 
be  wholly  oxidised.  Special  organs  which  do  more  work 
would  be  more  quickly  oxidised ;  the  heart,  for  example,  if 
entirely  unsustained,  would  be  oxidised  in  about  a  week. 
Dr.  Tyndall  having  explained  these  and  other  conclusions 
drawn  from  thermo-dynamic  principles,  into  which  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  enter,  concludes  his  picture  with  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

'  To  whom,  then,  are  we  indebted  for  the  striking  generalisations 
in  this  evening's  discourse  ?  All  that  I  have  laid  before  yon  is  the 
work  of  a  man  of  whom  you  have  scarcely  ever  heard.  AH  that  I 
have  brought  before  you  has  been  taken  from  the  labours  of  a  Grerman 
physician  named  Mayer.  Without  external  stimulus,  and  pursuing 
his  profession  as  town  physician  in  Heilbronn,  this  man  was  the  first 
to  raise  the  conception  of  the  interaction  of  natural  forces  to  clear- 
ness in  his  own  mind.  And  yet  he  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in 
scientific  lectures ;  and  even  to  scientific  men  his  merits  are  but  par- 
tially known.    Led  by  his  own  beautiful  researches,  and  quite  inde- 
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pendent  of  Mayer,  Mr.  Joule  published  his  first  paper  on  '<  the 
Mechanical  Value  of  Heat,*'  in  1843  ;  but  in  1842  Mayer  had  actually 
calculated  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  from  data  which  a  man 
of  rare  originality  alone  could  turn  to  account.  From  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  air  Mayer  determined  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 
In  1845  he  published  his  memoir  on  '*  organised  motion,"  and  applied 
the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  in  the  most  fearless  and  precise 
manner  to  vital  processes.  He  also  embraced  the  other  natural 
agents  in  bis  chain  of  conservation.  In  1853  Mr.  Waterston  pro- 
posed, independently,  the  meteoric  theory  of  the  sun's  heat,  and 
in  1854  Professor  William  Thomson  applied  his  admirable  mathe- 
matical powers  to  the  development  of  the  theory  :  but  sir  years 
previously  the  subject  had  been  handled  in.  a  masterly  manner  by 
Mayer,  and  all  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject  has  been  derived 
from  him.' 

These  bold  assertions  concerning  Mayer's  claims  to  the  first 
position  amongst  the  founders  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat 
naturally  called  forth  some  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject from  Dr.  Joule.     This  philosopher  states  that,  according 
to  his  views,  Mayer's  merit,  and  this  no  small  one,  consists  in 
having  announced,  apparently  without  knowledge  of  what  had 
been  done  before,  the  true  theory  of  heat ;    but  to  give  to 
Mayer,  or  any  other  single  individual,  the  undivided  praise  of 
having  propounded  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  is  manifestly 
unjust   to   the  numerous  contributors   to   that  great   step  in 
physical  science.     Dr.  Joule  recalls  the  statements  and  experi- 
ments made  by  Locke  and  Davy  upon  this  subject,  and  quotes 
a  remarkable  passage  from  a  work  published  in  1839  by  M. 
S^guin,    called  *De  I'Influence  des  Chemins  de  Fer.'     This 
French  writer  shows  that  the  theory  of  heat  generally  adopted 
would  lead  to  the  absurd  conclusion  that  a  finite  quantity  of 
heat  can  produce  an  indefinite  quantity  of  mechanical  action ; 
and  he  remarks,  ^  II  me  parait  plus  naturel  de  supposer  qu'une 
'  certaine  quantity  de  calorique  disparait  dans  I'acte  mSme  de 
'  la  production  de  la   force  ou  puissance  m^nique  et   r^i- 
^  proquement ; '  and  further,  *  La  force  m^canique  qui  apparait 

*  pendant  Tabaissement  de  temperature  d'un  gaz,  comme  de  tout 
'  autre  corps  qui  se  dilate,  est  la  mesure  et  la  repr^entation  de 
*'  cette  diminution  de  chaleur.'  S6guin  likewise  calculated  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  from  the  mechanical  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  loss  of  temperature  in  steam  when  expanding,  and 
he  thus  obtained  a  number  with  which  the  equivalent  afterwards 
calculated  by  Mayer  most  closely  agrees.  '  Hence,'  says  Dr. 
Joule, '  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  advance  had  been  made  before 

*  Mayer  wrote  his  first  paper,  in  1842.     Mayer  discourses  to 

*  the  same  effect  as  S4guin,  but  at  greater  length,  with  greater 
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'  perspicuity,  and  with  more  co]M<mBDe88  of  illustration.     He 

*  adopts  the  same  hypothesis  as  the  latter  philosopher,  that  the 
/heat  evolved  on  compressing  an  elastic  fluid  is  exactly  the 

*  equivalent  of  the  compressing  force,  and  they  thus  both  arrive 

*  at  the  same  equivalent.'  Dr.  Joule  then  goes  on  to  state  that, 
in  his  opinion,  there  were  no  facts  to  warrant  the  hypothesis 
thus  adopted,  that  the  heat  evolved  by  compreasing  air  was 
the  equivalent  <^  the  compressing  force,  or  even  anything  ap- 
proaching to  it;  that  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  oertataly 
was  not  established  by  S^guin  and  Mayer;  that  to  do  this 
required  experinoent ;  and  he  fearlessly  asserts  hw  own  right  to 
the  position,  which  has  been  generally  accorded  to  him  \ry  bis 
fellow  physicists,  as  having  been  the  first  to  give  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this  theory.  In  answer  to  this  letter.  Dr. 
Tyndall  replies  that,  in  his  previous  course  of  morning  lectures 
on  heat  (which  were,  however,  delivered,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  at  a  time  when  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  extent 
of  Mayer's  labours),  he  had  done  full  justice  to  Joule's  investi- 
gations, and  that,  still  adhering  to  the  views  iie  there  expressed, 
he  gives  Joule  the  honour  of  being  tiie  experimental  deaK>n- 
fltrator  of  the  equivalence  of  work  and  heat.  At  the  same  time, 
he  says  that  he  believes  that  the  method  of  calculation  adopted 
by  Mayer  for  the  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  is 
correct,  and  does  not  need  any  experimental  verification ;  but 
he  makes  no  reooark  whatever  respecting  Seguin's  discovery. 
He  likewise  states  that  his  object  in  the  lecture  in  question  was 
not  to  give  a  history  of  the  dynamical  theory,  ^  but  simply  to 
^  place  a  man  of  genius,  to  whom  the  fates  had  been  singularly 

*  unkind,  in  a  position  in  some  measure  worthy  of  him.'  From 
the  above  extracts  it  is,  however,  clear  that  the  merit  of  having 
first  employed  this  method,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  is  to 
be  given  to  S^uin,  and  not  to  Mayer.  This  important  (>oint 
does  not  seem  to  be  admitted  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  as  in  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Professor  Thomson  he  gives  an  extract  from  an 
interesting^  lecture  on  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  deli- 
vered by  M.  Verdet,  of  Paris,  in  which  the  labours  of  Seguin  are 
but  slightingly  acknowledged ;  and  Dr.  Tyndall  then  adds,  ^  I 
'  should  deem  it  probable  that  M.  Verdet  knows  as  much  about 

*  the  labours  of  Seguin  as  you  (Thomson)  do.     He  certainly 

*  knows  more  about  those  of  Mayer.  But  he  does  not  see  in 
^  the  former  the  annihilation  of  the  latter.' 

These  remarks  are  certainly  beside  the  question  raised  by 
Professors  Thomson  and  Tait,  who  simply  stated  the  fact  ^  that 
'  even  on  this  point  (that  of  the  calculation  of  the  mechanical 

*  equivalent""  Mayer  had  been  anticipated  by  Seguin,  who,  three 
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^  years  before  the  appearance  of  Mayer's  paper,  had  obtained  and 
'  published  the  same  numerical  result  from  the  same  hypothesis.' 
Dr.  Tyndali  does^  howeyer,  in  a  subsequent  communication, 
come  directly  to  this  point  by  stating  that  he  did  not  know,  nor 
18  lie  yet  aware,  that  S^guin  had  anticipated  Mayer's  discovery. 

Professors  Thomson  and  Tait  go  still  further,  and,  whilst 
admitting  that  *  Mayer's  later  papers  are  extremely  remarkable 
^  and  excessively  interesting,  and  certainly  deserve  h%h  credit, 
'  and  though  they  are  greatly  superior  to  the  earliest  cosmical 
^speculations  of  Joule,  are  certainly  subsequent  to  them  in 
'  point  of  publication,'  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  ^  Mayer's 
^  first  paper  has  no  claims  to  novelty  or  correctness  at  all,  saving 
'  this,  that  by  a  lucky  chance  he  got  an  approximation  to  a  true 
*  result  from  an  utteriy  false  analogy.' 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  this  sweeping  assertion 
is  correct,  we  must  investigate  somewhat  more  closely  than  we 
have  yet  done  the  efiects  produced  by  the  compression  or  per- 
cussion of  bodies.  If  we  examine  a  rifle  bullet  inamediately 
after  it  has  hit  the  target,  we  not  only  observe  that  it  is  hot, 
but  likewise  that  it  is  flattened ;  in  this  case,  supposing  that 
none  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  blow  were  communicated  to 
the  target,  we  should  find  that  the  bullet  would  not  be  heated 
as  much  as  it  should  be  if  all  the  mechanical  energy  were 
changed  into  heat.  A  portion  of  the  energy  has  been  used  up 
in  flattening  the  bullet,  in  altering  the  molecular  arrangement 
of  the  lead,  and  this  is  theiefore  lost  as  heat ;  so  that  if,  from 
an  exfieriment  of  lliis  kind,  we  were  to  calculate  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  the  heat,  we  should  necessarily  obtain  a  wrong 
result.  The  heat  which  thus  disappears  is  said  to  be  used  in 
doing  intemai  work,  whilst  that  which  is  set  free  serves  to  effect 
external  work ;  and  whenever  we  wish  to  get  the  real  mechanical 
equivalent  for  the  total  heat  produced,  we  must  be  sure  that 
none  of  it  is  swallowed  up  in  thus  chuiging  the  mcJecular  con- 
dition of  the  body ;  for,  as  M.  Verdet  says,  in  the  lecture  above 
referred  to,  *  C'est  done  commettre  la  plus  grave  des  erreurs  que 

*  d'^blir,  oomme  on  I'a  fait  quelquefois,  la  relation  d'dquivalence 
'  entre  la  quantity  de  cha^eur  absorb^e  par  un  corps  et  le  travail 

*  exterieur.'  Now,  in  almost  every  case  of  the  compression  of 
bodies,  the  amount  of  internal  work  which  is  effected  b  very 
considerable ;  and  ^  Mayer^s  statements  imply  the  indiscriminate 
'  application  of  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  external  work  to  all 
'  bodies,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  and  show  no  reason 

*  for  choosing  air  for  the  application  of  the  proposed  principle  to 
'  calculation  but  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  air  was  the  only 

*  body  for  which  the  requisite  numerical  data  were  known  with 
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'any  approximation  to  accuracy.'  The  foregoing  remark  of 
Professors  Thomson  and  Tait  may  be  undoubtedly  true,  and  the 
method  adopted  by  S^guin  and  Mayer  may,  therefore,  not  be 
scientifically  accurate;  but  still  we  must  admit  that  Mayer'i) 
first  paper  certainly  constitutes  a  very  remarkable  addition  to 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  equivalence  of  the  physical 
forces.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  distinctly  enunciates  the  mode 
of  experimentation  adopted  by  Joule,  by  which  the  mechanical 
equivalent  can  be  exactly  determined.  *  We  must  find  out,' 
says  Mayer,  in  his  paper  published  in  1842,  *how  high  a  certain 

*  weight  must  be  raised  above  the  earth's  surface,  in  order  that 

*  the  force  developed  by  its  fall  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  heating 

*  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  from  (f  to  V  centigrade.'  If, 
therefore,  Dr.  Tyndall  has  not  fairly  estimated  the  true  claims 
of  Joule,  S^guin,  and  M.ayer,  as  regards  the  establishment  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Professors  Thomson  and  Tait  have  not  done  justice  to  Mayer, 
as  regards  his  wonderfully  clear  insight  into  the  dependence  of 
cosmical  phenomena  upon  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat. 

The  paper  published  by  these  gentlemen,  with  *  a  view   of 

*  correcting  the  erroneous  information  on  this  subject  stealing  in 

*  through  the  medium  of  the  popular  journals,'  appeared  in  a 
periodical  termed  *  Good  Words;'  and  in  this  paper  the  authors, 
having  laid  down  the  principles  of  the  theory,  proceed  to  ask. 
Whence  comes  the  supply  of  energy  which  drives  our  water- 
wheels  and  forms  our  coal  ?  What  produces  the  power  which 
is  locked  up  in  a  beef^steak  or  in  a  loaf?  These  grand  questions, 
as  Dr.  Tyndall  remarks,  were  all  answered  by  Mayer  (and, 
we  may  add,  by  Stephenson,  Herschel  and  others)  seventeen 
years  before  the  appearance  of  this  paper,  and  yet  the  authors 
scarcely  mention  his  name.  M.  Verdet,  on  the  other  hand, 
acknowledges  a  portion  of  Mayer's  labours  in  the  following 
words: — *  Ces  idees,  introduites  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  Jules 

*  Robert  Mayer,  font  faire  k  la  physiologic  gen6rale  un  progres 
'  assur^ment  ^gal  au  progr^  qui   est  r^sult^  vers  la  fin  du 

*  siecle  dernier,  des  dccouvertes  de  Lavoisier  et  de  Senebier 

*  sur  la  respiration.' 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remember  that  long  before  Mayer 
published  his  papers  on  the  subject,  the  dependence  of  terrestrial 
energy  xipon  the  sun's  rays  was  clearly  stated  by  Sir  John. 
Herschel  in  1833.  The  words  of  this  model  of  a  thoroughly 
educated  man  of  science  are  so  striking  that  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  passage  in  the  •  Outlines  of  Astronomy  '  referring 
to  this  subject : — 

*  The  sun's  rays  are  the  ultimate  source  of  almost  every  motion 
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frhich  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  their  heat  are  pro- 
duced all  windsy  and  those  disturbances  in  the  electric  equilibrium  of 
the  atmosphere  which  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism. Bj  their  vivifjing  action  vegetables  are  elaborated  from  in- 
organic matter,  and  become  in  their  turn  the  support  of  animals  and 
of  man,  and  the  sources  of  those  great  deposits  of  dynamical 
efficiency  which  are  laid  up  for  human  use  in  our  coal  strata.  By 
them  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  made  to  circulate  in  vapour  through 
the  air,  and  irrigate  the  land,  producing  springs  and  rivers.  By  them 
are  produced  all  disturbances  of  the  chemical  equilibrium  of  the 
elements  of  nature  which,  by  a  series  of  compositions  and  decompo- 
sitions, give  rise  to  new  products,  and  originate  a  transfer  of  materials. 
Cven  the  slow  degradation  of  the  solicT  constituents  of  the  surface,  in 
which  its  chief  geological  changes  consist,  and  their  diffusion  among 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  are  entirely  due  to  the  abrasion  of  the  wind, 
rain,  and  tides,  which  latter,  however,  are  only  in  part  the  effect  of 
solar  influence  and  the  alternate  action  of  the  seasons.' 

In  thus  coDSidering  the  main  points  of  this  discussion,  it  ap- 
pears that  when  Dr.  Tyndall  delivered  his  lecture  *  On  Force,*  in 
June  1862,  he  was  unacquainted  with  S^guin's  calculation  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent,  and  that  he  then  brought  Mayer's  claims 
more  exclusively  forward  than  he  was  justified  in  doing :  it  seems 
also  probable  that  when  Professors  Thomson  and  Tait  wrote 
their  article  in  *  Good  Words,'  they  had  not  seen  Mayer's  later 
papers  (which  being  published  separately  as  pamphlets  had  only 
become  known  to  Dr.  Tyndall  a  few  months  previously),  and, 
therefore,  did  not  then  give  him  the  credit  to  which,  as  they 
afterwards  confess,  his  labours  entitle  him. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  somewhat  delicate,  though  a  necessary^ 
task  to  endeavour  justly  to  mark  out  to  each  hibourer  in  the 
field  of  science  the  exact  position  which  he  can  fairly  claim ; 
and  in  impartially  summing  up  the  evidence  in  the  case  before 
us,  and  remembering  that '  la  science  n'a  pas  de  patrie,'  we  find 
that  we  must  agree  with  a  recent  French  writer  who  terms  the 
paper  by  Dr.  Joule,  published  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Transac- 

*  tions   for   1850,'   '  the  manifesto  of  the   new  philosophy   of 

*  thermo-dynamics ;'  but  we  must  not,  at  the  same  time,  forget 
that  the  labours  of  Mayer,  Helmholtz,  Clausius,  Rankine,  Him 
and  others,  and  especially  the  accurate  investigations  of  William 
Thomson,  have  greatly  helped  to  extend  and  complete  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  only  the  changes  of  heat  into  mechanical  action, 
which  the  theory  of  thermo-dynamics  explains;  this  theory 
also  fumbhes  a  solution  to  many  of  the  most  complex  phe- 
nomena in  nature.  Thus  the  questions  of  latent  heat,  and  the 
heat  of  chemical  combination^  are  rendered  intelligible.     If  we 
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warm  a  ponnd  of  ice  having  a  temperature  of  32^  Fahrenheit, 
we  find  that  when  all  the  ice  is  melted  the  water  exhibits  no  aug- 
mentation of  temperature,  the  thermometer  still  standing  at  32°^ 
although  heat  enough  has  been  added  to  have  heated  one  pound 
of  water  at  32°  to  143**  Fahrenheit.  If,  again,  we  continue  to 
heat  the  melted  ice,  the  temperature  rises  until  the  thermometer 
stands  at  212'',  when  the  water  begins  to  boiL  The  ther- 
mometer now  remains  stationary,  and  the  water  gives  off  steam 
of  the  same  temperature  until  it  is  all  boiled  away ;  and  to  con- 
vert this  pound  of  water  at  212°  into  a  pound  of  steam  at  the 
same  temperature,  967  times  as  much  heat  is  required  as  is 
needed  to  raise  1  lb.  of  water  V  Fahrenheit.  Hence  the  latent 
heat  of  water  is  said  to  be  143°,  that  of  steam  967° Fahrenheit; 
so  named  bj  those  who  first  observed  these  phenomena,  be- 
cause the  heat  thus  employed  to  melt  the  ice  or  evaporate  the 
water  was  hidden,  and  not  sensible  to  the  thermometer.  The 
mechanical  theory  of  heat,  however,  explains  what  has  become 
of  this  hidden  heat.  It  declares  that  the  heat  thus  expanded 
is  consumed  iu  doing  internal  work ;  it  separates  the  particles 
of  the  ice  to  form  water,  or  of  the  water  to  form  eteam,  and  it 
is  again  given  off  whenever  the  water  is  frozen  or  the  steam 
condensed.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  is  evolved  in  these 
changes  of  state  is  but  very  small  compared  to  that  set  free 
when  the  constituent  chemical  elements  of  the  water  undergo 
combination.  Chemists  have  shown  that  1  lb.  of  hydrogen 
combines  with  8  lbs.  of  oxygen  to  form  9  lbs.  of  water,  and 
that  in  this  act  of  combination  heat  enough  is  evolved  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  6 1,200  lbs.  of  water  1°  Fahrenheit. 
Now,  as  772  foot-pounds  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  for  the 
heat  which  will  raise  1  llx  of  water  1°  Fahrenheit,  we  see  that 
the  chemical  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  9  lbs.  of 
water  evolves  heat  enough  to  raise  a  weight  of  more  than 
47,000,000  lbs.  one  foot  high.  In  passing  &om  the  state  of 
steam  to  that  of  water,  the  heat  evolved  by  this  same  weight  o£ 
water  represents  a  mechanical  force  of  6,718,716  foot-pounds, 
whilst  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  a  mechanical 
effect  is  produced  equal  to  993,564  foot-pounds* 

*  Thus,'  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  *  our  nine  pounds  of  water,  in  its  origin 
and  progress,  falls  down  three  great  precipices :  the  first  fall  is  equi- 
valent to  the  descent  of  a  ton  urged  by  gravity  down  a  precipice 
22,230  feet  high ;  the  second  fall  is  equal  to  that  of  a  ton  down  a 
precipice  2,900  feet  high  ;  and  the  third  is  equal  to  the  descent  of  a 
ton  down  a  precipice  433  feet  high  ....  I  think  I  did  not  overrate 
matters  when  I  said  that  the  force  of  gravity,  as  exerted  near  the 
earth,  was  ahnost  a  vanishing  quantity,   in  comparison  with  these 
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molecular  forces ;  and  bear  in  mind  the  distances  which  separate  the 
atoms  before  conlHnatioD — dibtanees  so  small  as  to  be  utterly  immea- 
surable :  still  it  is  in  passing  over  these  distances  that  the  atoms 
acquire  a  relocitj  sufficient  to  cause  tbem  to  clash  with  the  tremeih- 
doud  energy  indicated  in  the  above  numbers.' 

Passing  over  Dr.  Tyndall's  descriptions  of  his  own  in- 
teresting researches  upon  radiant  heat,  together  with  much 
important  matter  concerning  the  results  of  investigations  of 
other  experimentalists  on  kindred  subjects,  forming  a  store  of 
interest  for  the  perusal  of  which  we  most  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book  itself,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  wider 
eosmical  relations  interpreted  by  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat,  and  treated  of  by  Dr.  Tyndall  in  his  last  lecture. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  the  heat  of  gravitation  of 
the  earth  (that  produced  by  the  earth  falling  into  the  sun) 
would  supply  the  sun  with  heat  for  nearly  a  century ;  we 
now  learn  from  the  researches  of  Professor  William  Thomson 
that  the  heat  of  gravitation  of  all  the  planets  is  equal  to  that 
radiated  by  the  sun  in  45,589  years,  whilst  the  heat  which 
would  be  developed  by  stopping  the  rotation  of  all  the  planets 
on  their  axes  is  equal  to  that  emitted  by  the  sun  in  134  years. 
Hehnholta,  in  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  conservation  of  force, 
has  shown  that,  if  the  solar  system  has  ever  been  a  nebulous 
mass  of  extreme  tenuity,  the  mechanical  force  equivalent  to  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  the  particles  of  such  a  mass  would  be 
454  times  the  quantity  of  mechanical  force  which  we  now 
possess  in  our  system ;  ^|^ths  of  the  gravitating  tendency  has 
been  already  satisfied  and  wasted  as  heat.  The  -^j-^th  that 
remains  to  ue  wouId>  however,  if  converted  into  heat,  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  mass  of  water  equal  to  the  sun  and  planets 
in  weight  28,000,000''  centigrade.  The  heat  of  the  lime  light, 
Dr.  Tyndall  remarks,  is  estimated  at  2,000^  C. :  of  a  temperature 
of  28,000,000^  C.  we  can,  therefore,  form  no  conception.  If 
our  entire  system  were  pure  coal,  by  the  combustion  of  the 
whole  of  it  only  ^/q^ths  of  the  above  emormous  amount  of 
heat  would  be  generated. 

*Bat/  to  quote  the  eloqueat  words  of  Helmhoitz,  Mhough  the 
store  of  our  planetary  system  is  so  immense  as  not  to  be  sensibly 
diminisbecl  by  the  incessant  emission  which  has  gene  on  during 
the  period  of  man's  history,  and  though  the  time  which  must 
elapse  before  a  sensible  change  in  the  condition  of  our  planetary 
system  caa  occur  is  totally  incapable  of  measurement,  the  inexorable 
laws  of  mechanics  show  that  this  store,  which  can  only  suffer  loss 
tod  not  gain,  must  finally  be  exhausted.  Shall  we  terrify  ourselves 
by  this  thoagkt  ?  Men  are  apt  to  measure  the  greatness  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  wisdom  displayed  in  it,  by  the  duration  and  profit 
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which  it  promises  to  their  own  race ;  but  the  past  history  of  the  earth 
shows  the'  insignificance  of  the  interval  during  which  man  has  had 
his  dwelling  here.     What  the  museums  of  Europe  show  us  of  the 
remains  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  we  gaze  upon  with  silent  wonder,  and 
despair  of  being  able  to  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  a  period   so 
remote.     Still  the  human  race  must  have  existed,  and  multiplied  for 
ages  before  the  pyramids  could  have  been  erected.     We  estimate  the 
duration  of  human  history  at  6,000  years;  but,  vast  as  this  time  may 
appear  to  us,  what  is  it  in  comparison  with  the  periods  during  which 
the  earth  bore  successive  series  of  rank  plants  and  mighty  animals, 
but  no   men? — periods,  during  which,  in  our  own  neighbourhood 
(Konigsberg),  the  amber  tree  bloomed,  and  dropped  its  costly  gum  on 
the  earth  and  in  the  sea ;  when  in  Europe  and  North  America  groves 
of  tropical  palms  flourished^  in  which  gigantic  lizards,  and   after 
them  elephants,  whose  mighty  remains  are  still  buried  in  the  earthy 
found  a  home  ?     Different  geologists,  proceeding  from  different  pre- 
mises, have  sought  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  above '  period,  and 
they  set  it  down  from  one  to  nine  millions  of  years.     The  time 
during  which  tiie  earth  has  generated  organic  beings  is  again  small, 
compared  with  the  ages  during  which  the  world  was  a  mass  of  molten 
rocks.     The  experiments  of  Bischof  upon  Basalt  show,  that  for  our 
globe   to   cool   down   from   2000°   to   200°  C.   would  require   350 
million  of  years.     And  with  regard  to  the  period  during  which  the 
first  nebulous  masses  condensed,  so  as  to  form  our  planetary  system, 
conjecture  must  entirely  cease.     The  history  of  man,  therefore,  is  but 
a  minute  ripple  in  the  infinite  ocean  of  time.     For  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  during  which  he  has  already  occupied  this  world  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  inorganic  nature  favourable  to  man's  continu- 
ance seems  to  be  secured,  so  that  for  ourselves,  and  for  long  genera-  • 
tions  after  us,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.     But  the  same  forces  of  air 
and  water,  and  of  the  volcanic   interior,  which  produced  former 
geologic  convulsions,  and  buried  one  series  of  living  forms  after 
another,  still  act  upon  the  earth's  crust     They,  rather  than  those 
distant   cosmical  changes  of  which  we  have  spoken,  will   end  the 
human  race,  and  perhaps  compel  us  to  make  way  for  new  and  more 
complete  forms  of  life,  as  the  lizard  and  the  mammoth  have  given  way 
to  us  and  our  contemporaries.'      (P.  428.) 

In  speaking  of  the  universal  character  of  the  sun's  actions 
upon  the  earth.  Dr.  Tyndall  tells  us  that,  leaving  out  of  account 
the  eruption  of  volcanoes  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides, 
every  mechanical  action  on  the  earth's  surface,  every  manifes- 
tation of  power,  organic  and  inorganic^  vital  and  physical,  is 
produced  by  the  sun's  rays.     He  then  proceeds : — 

^  His  (the  sun's)  warmth  keeps  the  sea  liquid  and  the  atmosphere 
a  gas,  and  all  the  storms  which  agitate  both  are  blown  by  the  mecha- 
nical force  of  the  sun.  He  lifts  the  rivers  and  the  glaciers  up  the 
mountains ;  and  thus  the  cataract  and  the  avalanche  shoot  with  an 
energy  derived  immediately  from  him.     Thunder  and  lightning  are. 
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also  his  transmuted  strength.  . .  .^He  rears,  as  I  have  said,  the  whole 
vegetable  world,  and  through  it  the  animal ;  the  lilies  of  the  field  are 
his  workmanship,  the  verdure  of  the  meadows,  and  the  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  Lills.  He  forms  the  muscle,  he  urges  the  blood,  he  builds 
the  brain.  His  fleetness  is  in  the  lion's  foot ;  he  springs  in  the 
panther,  be  soars  in  the  eagle,  he  glides  in  the  snake.  • .  .  His  energy 
is  poured  freely  into  space,  but  our  world  is  a  halting  space  where 
this  energy  is  conditioned.  Here  the  Proteus  works  his  spells  ;  the 
self-same  essence  takes  a  million  shapes  and  hues,  and  finally  dissolves 
into  its  primitive  and  almost  formless  form.  The  sun  comes  to  us  as 
heat ;  he  quits  us  as  heat ;  and  between  his  entrance  and  departure 
the  multiform  powers  of  our  globe  appear.  They  are  all  special 
forms  of  solar  power — the  moulds  into  which  his  strength  is  tempo- 
rarily poured^  in  passing  from  its  source  through  infinitude.  Pre- 
sented rightly  to  the  mind,  the  discoveries  and  generalisations  of 
modem  science  constitute  a  poem  more  sublime  than  has  ever  yet 
been  addressed  to  the  intellect  and  imagination  of  man.  The  natural 
philosopher  of  to-day  may  dwell  amid  conceptions  which  beggar 
those  of  Milton.'     (P.  432.) 

Grand  as  are  the  truths  which  this  peroration  is  intended  to 
set  forth,  we  cannot  read  them  without  regret  that  these  some- 
what inflated  expressions  should  have  been  put  forward  as  a 
complete  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  that  were  Dr. 
Tyndall's  intention,  we  should  object  to  the  very  partial  view 
of  nature  which  he  would  appear  to  set  before  his  audience. 
On  hearing  words  such  as  those  we  have  quoted,  the  half-edu- 
cated scientific  enthusiast  would  be  inclined,  and  so  far  as  these 
words  go  entitled,  to  believe  that  this  influence  of  the  sun's  rays 
explains  all  terrestrial  actions— all  life,  all  nature;  that  hence- 
forward a  complete  knowledge  of  nature  would  be  gained  from 
this  transcendent  element;  that,  as  the  solar  ray  ^  forms  the 
'  muscle  and  builds  the  brain,'  the  secrets  of  life  are  exhausted, 
and  mental  as  well  as  physical  action  is  easily  referable  to  a  mate- 
rial standard.  Yet  how  far  is  this  from  really  being  the  true 
state  of  things  I  and  how  completely  would  such  a  thinker  be 
misled  I  Dr.  Tyndall  knows  this  as  well  as  any  man,  and  yet, 
for  the  sake  of  making  his  point  clear,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
distracting  the  attention  of  his  audience  from  his  subject,  he, 
no  doubt  purposely,  omitted  to  refer  to  those  unknown  and 
unexplored  depths  met  with  on  every  side  in  the  great  mine  of 
nature — depths  which  the  glimmering  lamp  of  our  present  imper- 
fect knowledge  only  serves  to  render  more  apparent.  One  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  popular  scientific  lecturers  have  to 
cpntend  is  that  of  presenting  a  subject  in  such  a  form  as  to 
come  home  to  the  audience  in  its  true  relations  not  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  of  painting  one  side  of  the  picture  forcibly 
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without  losing  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  It  would,  in  our  opinioa, 
baTe  been  well  if  Dr.  Tyndall  had  in  conclusion  reminded  his 
audience  that,  much  as  Science  can  do,  it  never  can  explain  every- 
thing ;  that,  although  the  body  is  built  up  and  sustained  by  sohur 
power,  there  are  mysteries  connected  with  life  towards  the  ex- 
planation of  which  Science  offers  no  clue  whatsoever.  If  he 
had  only  hinted  at  our  complete  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
silent  power  which  bids  the  oak  spring  from  the  acorn,  or  builds 
up  from  the  simplest  cell  the  widely  differing  forms  of  animal 
life,  he  would  have  done  much  to  present  to  his  hearers'  minds 
the  truer  view  of  Nature's  infinitude  and  man's  littleness  ex- 
pressed by  Newton  in  his  noble  words :  *  To  myself  I  seem  to 

*  have  been  as  a  child  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  whilst  the  great 

*  ocean  of  truth  lay  unexplored  before  me.' 


Art.  II. — A  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,     By 
Chablbs  Meiuyale,  B.D.     Vol.  VII.     London:   1862. 

"X^E  regret  to  find  from  Mr.  Merivale's  preface  that  his 
present  intention  is  to  terminate  the  *  History  of  the 
'Romans  under  the  Empire'  with  the  seventh  volume  now 
before  us.  He  has  abandoned  his  original  purpose  of  carrying 
down  his  narrative  to  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire 
'  from  the  sacred  circle  of  the  Seven  Hills  to  a  village  on 
*  the  Bosporus,'  and  be  now  lays  down  his  pen  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Gibbon's  history  begins.  We  doubt  not  that  he 
has  duly  weighed  his  reasons  for  curtailing  hia  plan ;  yet  we 
cannot  affect  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  his  decision.  The  cur- 
tailment is,  in  our  opinion,  the  more  to  be  lamented,  first, 
beeaose  Gibbon's  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, admirable  as  it  is  for-  condensed  learning  and  pic- 
turesque power,  admits  of  re-telling,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  Mr.  Merivale  stands  alone,  at  the  present  moment, 
as  an  impartial  chronicler  of  the  Ceesars.  There  are  many 
works  by  French  and  German  scholars  upon  this  imperial 
Iheme;  but  most  of  them,  and  especially  the  more  recent, 
commit  the  grievous  error  of  disguising  modern  politics  under 
an  ancient  garb.  From  this  mistake  Mr.  Merivale  is  exempt : 
while  writing  of  Julius  or  Trajan,  he  does  not  glance  at  the 
Cessars  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  or  Paris.  Again, 
for  his  celebrated  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  Gibbon  \i9fi 
received  a  full  measure  of  blame ;  but  it  has  not  been  remarked 
that  he  has  also  done  scanty  justice  to  the  latter  phases  and 
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supporters  of  pagandom.  His  negative  temper  excluded  any 
strong  ejq>re88ion  of  feeling,  even  on  the  side  he  seems  at  times 
to  embrace ;  and  if  in  his  account  of  Julian  he  departs  from  his 
usual  equanimity,  his  admiration  comes  too  late,  since  the 
struggle  between  the  old  and  new  creeds  was  decided  before 
the  fanatical  apostate  entered  on  his  reactionary  coarse.  To 
Mr.  Merivale  we  had  looked  for  a  spirited  and  just  record  of 
the  great  dogmatic  revolution  that  severed  the  ancient  from  the 
modern  world.  Wanting  such  a  crown  and  conclusion,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  his  work  is  still  to  a  certain  extent  incom- 
plete. We  trust  he  may  l)e  induced  to  reconsider  his  present 
decbion :  in  the  meantime  we  owe  to  him  by  far  the  nK>st 
complete  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  confirmation  of  the 
Roman  Empire  that  has  ever  been  written. 

We  need  not,  on  this  occasion,  to  dwell  further  on  Mr.  Me- 
rivale's  merits  as  an  historian.     Twice  before  we  have  expressed 
our  opinion  of  them  in  this  Journal :  and  his  seventh  volume 
affords   no  reasons  for  doubting  the  soundness  of  our  former 
verdict.     That  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  the   public ; 
and  Mr.  Merivale  is   already  accepted  by  it  as  the  classical 
historian  of  the  Csesars  of  the  first  and  seoond  centuries.     The 
seventh   volume  of  ^  The  Komans  under  the   Empire '  opens 
with  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  and  ck)ses  with  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.    In  this  {>eriod  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
the   Empire   assumed   its   fairest   aspect,    enjoyed   its  largest 
measure  of  prosperity,  and  attained  its  final  limits.     It  is  some 
drawback  from  our  satisfaction  in  perusing  Gibbon's  volumes 
that  they  are,  as  their  title  imports,,  a  record  of  decline  and  dis- 
integration.    Slowly,  yet  surely,  the  august  structure  cemented 
by  60  much  blood,  reared  by  so  much  toil,  sustained  with  such 
fortitude,  instinct  apparently  with  an  extraordinary  power  of 
self-renovation,  the  '  glorious  Semper  Eadem '  of  the  civilised 
world,  betrays,  in  every  chapter  of  that  matchless  narrative,  the 
^mptoms  of  weariness,  decrepitude,  decay.     The  old  capital  of 
Aomulus  is  tenanted  only  by  mighty  shadows.     Her  senators 
are  to  the  Fabii  and  Paul!  of  the   Commonwealth  what  the 
Great  Council  of  Venice  in  1780  was  to  the  Great  Council  of 
Venice  in  1380.     The  new  capital  of  Constantine  becomes  a 
stage  for  evil  kings  and  yet  more  evil  priests  to  tread :  Phocas 
and  Andronicus  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  first  Christian  Csesar ;  and 
the  pulpit  of  Chrysostom  is  profaned  by  bishops  whom  he  would 
liave  accounted  priests  of  Baal.     The  frontiers  of  the  empire 
contract  themselves;  shameful  wars  are  concluded  by  a  more 
shameful  peace ;  whatsoever  things  make  a  nation  great,  depart; 
whatsoever  things  make  a  nation  vile,  increase  and  multiply ;, 
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until  at  length  the  historian,  ^  dipping  his  pencil  in  the  gloom  of 

*  earthquake  and  eclipse,'  proclaims  *  Great  Babylon  fallen,'  and 
the  earth  delivered  from  her  sorceries  and  oppressions.  Mr. 
Merivale  is  more  fortunate  in  the  course  and  tenor  of  \ns 
narrative.  His  earlier  volumes,  indeed,  relate  the  first  undula- 
tions, the  hurrying  advance,  the  wide  and  sweeping  fury  of  the 
political  earthquake  that  prepared  the  soil  for  the  imperium  of 
the  Caesars.  It  is  for  a  while  occupied  with  the  crimes  or 
follies  of  the  unworthy  successors  of  the  merciful  Julius  and 
the  politic  Augustus.  Yet  even  these  gloomy  periods  are 
relieved  by  great  names  and  signal  virtues ;  and  after  Domitian's 
death  to  the  close  of  the  work,  the  prospect  brightens,  and  five 
good  emperors  in  succession  leave  us  little  occasion  to  regret 
the  ruin  or  the  memory  of  the  Commonwealth. 

This  period  of  substantial  prosperity  and  unexampled  peace 
is  usually  termed  the  Age  of  the  Antonines.  But  this  is  a  lax 
and  inaccurate  designation.  *  If  we  are  to  speak  of  an  Antonine 

*  period  at  all,'  Mr.  Merivale  remarks,  *  we  ought  to  extend  it 

*  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus.'  The  combined  virtues  of 
seven,  and  not  Jive  Caesars — Domitian  is  the  only  blot  on  their 
escutcheon — caused  the  prosperity  implied  in  the  name ;  and  it 
is  unfair  to  exclude  from  this  era  of  good  government  its  real 
founder,  Titus  Flavins  Vespasian.  The  system  inaugurated  by 
that  ruler,  which  remained  in  force  above  a  century,  might 
more  justly  and  intelligibly  be  styled  the  Flavian  aera ;  and  we 
have  therefore  not  scrupled  to  prefix  that  title  to  this  article. 
An  era  marked  by  virtue  in  the  highest  places,  and  by  con- 
tent and  sobriety  in  the  ranks  beneath  them,  is  naturally  defi- 
cient in  incidents  —  in  such  incidents,  at  leasts  as  historians 
delight  to  portray.  Tranquillity  at  home,  and  vigour  or  vigi- 
lance abroad,  afford  little  that  is  stirring  or  conspicuous  in  the 
human  character,  and  our  attention  is  diverted  from  the 
actors  on  the  scene  to  the  sound  and  smooth  progress  of 
the  drama.  Accident,  or  the  gradual  decay  of  literature,  has 
nearly  deprived  us  of  the  materials  for  narrative.  Time  has 
made  fatal  inroads  on  that  portion  of  the  *  History'  of  Tacitus 
in  which  he  describes  the  reigns  of  his  early  patrons ;  and  the 
work  he  reserved  for  his  later  years,  the  Annals  or  Biography 
of  Trajan,  he  either  did  not  live  to  accomplish,  or  prombed 
without  intending  to  perform.  Suetonius  abandons  us  with  the 
death  of  Domitian ;  and  since  his  *  Lives  of  the  Cassars '  after 
Nero's  fall  become  more  and  more  meagre,  we  are  perhaps  no 
great  losers  by  his  silence.  Dion,  besides  living  long  after- 
wards, is,  for  this  period,  reduced  to  a  mere  abbreviator,  and 
Herodian  does  not  commence  his  brief,  but  spirited  narrative, 
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until  Marcus  Aurelius  rested  from  his  labours.     The  swarni  of 
historians  who  described  Trajan's  campaigns,  the  progresses  of 
Hadrian,  or  the  acts  of  Pius  and  Aurelius,  hardly  survived  their 
own  age,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Lucian,  did  not  deserve  to 
survive  it ;   and  the  materials  for  Mr.  Merivale's  seventh  volume 
are  gathered   principally  from  indirect  sources — from  letters, 
panegyrics,  satirists  and  philosophers ;  from  scattered  anecdotes ; 
irom  coins  and  inscriptions;  from  vague  and  unfaithful  com- 
pilations   of  later   times,  or,  lastly,  from  the    Augustan  his- 
torians,  the    Oldmixons,    Cooks,    the   Guthries  and  Echards, 
of  the   second   century.     In   the    absence    therefore   of  even 
such  documents  as  exist  for  the  reigns  of  the  Julian  Caesars, 
Mr.  Merivale  is  constrained,  after   Domitian's   fall,  to  expa- 
tiate   in    episodes  on    the    literature,  manners,   arts,   morals, 
and  religion  of  the  time ;  and  since   the   wars  were   without 
interest,  and  the  state-machine  was  worked  by  a  single  hand, 
we  have  some,  and  indeed  much,  compensation  for  what  we 
have  lost.     The  Dacian  campaigns  of  Trajan  might  have  added 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war ;  but  a  faithful  and 
lively  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  Hadrian's  journeys  would 
have  been   an  invaluable  possession  for  ever.     That  vigilant 
or  restless  emperor  visited  every  part  of  his  vast  dominions, 
and  doubtless  made,  or  directed  to  be  made,  full  reports  of  his 
mspection.     If  *  history  has  never  sustained  a  greater  or  more 
'  irreparable  injury  than  in  the  loss  of  the  curious  register  be- 

*  queathed  by  Augustus  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  had  balanced 

*  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  Koman  Empire,'*  we  may 
place  next  to  this  injury  the  loss  or  absence  of  record,  except  in 
a  long  series  of  commemorative  medals,  of  these  imperial  visi- 
tations.    Wanting  it,  the  historian  is  compelled  to  collect,  from 
almost  innumerable  sources,  the  fragments  of  a  mirror  that  un- 
broken would  have  reflected  an  image  of  the  greatest  of  earthly 
empires,  at  the  moment  when  its  fairest  proportions  were  most 
conspicuous.     In  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  his  four  immediate 
successors,  the  hopes  or  projects  of  the  first  two  Csesars  were 
fully,  perhaps  more  than  fully,  realised.     The  provinces  were 
at  length  living  members  of  the  Empire  :  Kome  was  no  longer 
the  '  dura  noverca,'  but  the  cherishing  mother  of  her  subjects ; 
her  authority  was  maintained  by  the  display,  rather  than  by 
the  exertion,  of  military  force.      Wars   there   were,  indeed, 
since  no  vast  empire  can  ever  expect  to  be  exempt  from  them, 
whether  their  seat  be  the  Rhine  or  the  Euphrates,  New  Zealand 
or  Japan.     But  if  Trajan  invaded  Parthia  from  ambition,  he 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  vi. 
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eonqaered  DscU  for  Eccoriiy,  snd  \u9  sncoefloors  strictly  ob> 
served  ibe  precepts  of  Angnstns  in  confining  their  camps  within 
the  Knuits  which  iHitnre  or  pmdence  had  marked  out.  Peace 
produced  its  nsual  fmits:  the  eon  aod  ravages  of  conquest  or 
civil  etrife  were  healed  and  repaired:  if  the  laws  were  strict 
and  the  taxes  heavy,  they  were  at  least  anifonnly  enforced  and 
collected ;  the  Bwarms  of  senatorian  locnsts  were  for  ever  dia- 
pereed  ;  and  both  the  enervate  East  and  the  eemi-eiviliscd  West 
acknowledged  the  sway  of  a  eingle  CEsar  to  be  more  tolerable 
than  that  of  their  native  despots,  iheir  feeble  and  jarring  oligar- 
chies, their  indolent  or  cruel  kings,  or  the  yet  more  oppresniTe 
yoke  of  priestly  nilers. 

A  shattered  and  a  bankmpt  empire  it  was  that  Vespasian 
wreste<l  from  hii  competitors  Otho  and  YltellinB.    The  revenue 
impaired  by  Caius  and  the  Clandian  Ireedmen  was  plunged 
by  Nero  into  deeper  ineolvencr.     The  army  was  demoralii^  ; 
the  senate  was  helplem ;  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  had  been 
ravaged ;    two  of  the   noblest   cities  of   Italy  were   charred 
heaps ;  the  coasts  were  swept  by  pirates ;  the  Capitol  itself  was 
a  ruin.     The  prestige  of  Rome  was  destroyed ;  the  fatal  secret 
bad  been  revved  that  an  emperor  mi^ht  be  elected  hundreds 
of  leagues  beyond  the  sacred  bountis  of  the  pmnaerium.     The 
times  were  even  darker  than  when  Sulla  erected  his  throne  in 
front  of  the  Uacfcened  walls  of  the  Capitol,  or  when  Cnsar 
profaned  the  majesty  of  its  benches  by  crowding  them   with 
Gaulish   and   Spanish  centurions.     There  could  be  no   doubt 
that  either  of  these  great   dictators  was   master  of  the   hour 
and  the  position,  but  who  would  venture  to  say  as  much  of 
Veppaaiaii?     Victory,  indeed,  rested  for  the  moment  iviih  the 
Proconsul  of  Syria,  but  would  it  ensure  him  quiet  possession  of 
the  laurel  crown?    He  had  rivals  at  his  table  and  in  his  council- 
ctiamber;  he  had  foes  in  the  broken  Othonians  and  Vitelliana. 
Augustus  had  found  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  in  oltedience  an 
army  devoted  to  him.     But  the  pot^iiinn  of  the  first  Flavian 
emperor  was  yet  more   critical.     He  did  not  succeed   to  the 
darling  of  the  legions  and  the  people;   he  had  no  hereditary 
lions;  Ae  bore  no  time-honiiured  name;  his  military  rank 
at  of  Gaiba,  Olbo,  and  Vilellius:  he  had  not  even  won 
ttles  which  had  raised  him ;   they  had  been  fought  by 
iuB  Primus,  an  um^crujinlous  partisan,  and  confirmed  by 
lus,  a  possible  and  formidable  rival  for  the  throne.     The 
1  of  him  who  comes  in  at  the  end  of  a  civil  war  is  gene- 
ore  precarious  than  the  position  of  him  who  commfinces  it. 
marju  deiierat  qnam  jinx  cajierat  is  the  pregnant  phrase 
ch  Tacitus  indicates  the  peril  of  Vespasian  in  the  first 
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weeks  or  nontlM  of  his  rei^  Tlutt  lie  stood  firm  <m  an 
eminence  from  which  four  Csesars  in  succession  had  fieJlen 
within  two  years,  constitutes  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
fittest  and  the  foremost  man  of  that  time.  He  contented  the 
army,  both  the  Syrian  and  the  GeimajD  legions,  since  he  closed 
the  TeoKpie  of  Janus  as  soon  as  his  son  Titus  returned  from  the 
waste  where  lately  stood  Jerusal^n.  His  oonsenrative,  or  rather 
restorative,  policy  is  fully  traoed  by  Mr.  Merivale.  He  stanched 
the  wounds  of  civil  war,  replenished  the  treasury,  calmed  the 
agitation  of  the  provinces,  reassured  Borne  and  Italy  by  his 
iDodest  demeanour;  and  if  he  was  never  popular,  he  was  at 
least  respected.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  counteract  the 
prodigality  of  the  late  reign  without  incurring  odium.  The 
idle  and  greedy  pofxilace  missed  the  Neroniaa  largesse;  the 
bankrupt  and  dissolute  nobles  mourned  for  lost  opportunities 
of  peculation.  In  the  pasquinades  of  the  day  Vespasian  was 
represented  as  an  imperial  Harpagon ;  and  his  public  frugality 
was  stigmatised  as  private  avarice.  Mr.  Merivale,  however, 
asMgns  good  reasons  for  our  regarding  this  imputation  as  merely 
the  passing  murmur  of  disappointment.  Suetonius,  an  arrant 
gossip,  set  it  down  among  his  anecdotes,  just  as  Sir  Nathaniel 
W raxall  set  down  similar  rumours  of  his  time.  We  should 
probably  have  heard  nothing  of  Vespasian's  parsimony  frt>m 
Tacitus,  had  the  sixteen  books  of  his  History  conoe  down  to  us. 
Indeed^  as  Mr.  Merivale  remarks : — 

'  The  temper  of  the  Romans  had  undergone  a  great  and  sndden 
change.  The  voluptuoos  luxury  of  the  early  empire  had  reached  its 
climax  under  Nere,  and  the  nation  was  suffering  from  the  efiects  of 
its  indulgence.  It  was  dck  at  heart,  debilitated,  and  remcMvefal. 
The  rash  attempt  to  follow  their  sovereign  in  the  race  of  extravagance 
had  overwb«la)ed  the  fortunes  of  his  wealthiest  courtiers ;  his  tyranny 
bad  crushed  the  most  powerful  nobles  ;  the  conflagration  of  the  city 
bad  destroyed  the  palaces  and  accumulated  treasures  of  many  of  the 
chief  families ;  disturbances  in  the  provinces  had  dried  up  the  sources 
of  opulence,  which  had  been  wont  to  flow  with  unbroken  current  to 
Rome  and  Italy.  The  vulgar  magnificence  of  upstart  freedmen  had 
outraged  the  national  dignity  and  put  prodigality  out  of  fashion. 
When  Yespasian  by  his  firmness  in  redressing  extortion  abroad,  and 
bis  vigilance  in  checking  peculation  at  home,  enforced  the  moderation 
recommended  by  his  own  conspicuous  example,  he  found  his  subjects 
well  inclined  to  hail  the  new  era,  aad  accept  with  satisfaction  the 
restrictions  he  might  place  on  display  and  expenditure.'  (YoL  vii. 
p.  13.) 

At  the  accession  of  Yespasiaii,  all  things,  to  ordinary  vision, 
remained  as  they  had  been  at  the  time  of  Nero's  death*  The 
senate,  the  soldiers,  the  people,  the  provinces,  and  the  Cesar 
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himself,  with  his  multifarious  functions,  went  by  the  same 
names,  and  stood  apparently  in  unchanged  relations  one  to 
the  other.  But  a  change  had  stolen  upon  each  of  these 
members  of  the  empire,  which  before  long  became  obvious.  For 
Vespasian  represented  a  secret  as  well  as  an  open  revolution 
—  open  inasmuch  as  it  proclaimed  universal  indignation  at 
imperial  enormities  —  secret  because  it  proved  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  Caesarian  lineage  extinct.  Scarcely  a  drop  of  the 
divine  ichor  that  had  flowed  in  the  veins  of  Julius  circulated 
in  those  df  Nero,  and  of  his  four  predecessors  two  only, 
Augustus  JEind  Caius,  had  any  pretensions  to  descend  from 
Anchises  and  Aphrodite.  The  prejudice,  however,  survived 
the  adoption  of  Tiberius  and  the  almost  burlesque  election  of 
Claudius.  Caligula  was  hailed  as  *  Augusti  sanguis,  unicum 
^  antiquitatis  spedmeny  and  the  blood  of  Agrippina  was  admitted 
to  qualify  the  plebeian  Domitius  for  empire.  Had  Nero  treated 
the  hapless  Octavia  with  decent  respect,  had  he  not  trailed  the 
purple  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  this  superstition  might  have 
survived.  But  his  crimes,  and  especially  the  sordid  circum- 
stances of  his  last  hours,  made  further  delusion  impossible,  and 
it  was  an  affront  to  the  gods  and  the  nation  at  once  to  assert 
any  longer  the  divine  origin  of  a  matricide  and  a  player. 

Again,  the  Julian  line  owed  some  of  its  popularity  to  personal 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  In  the  first  three  Cassars  the 
Komans  admired  features  and  forms  which  artists  delighted  to 
copy  and  poets  to  describe,  and  which  were  readily  idealised  in 
portraits  or  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  The  type,  indeed, 
was  faint  in  Nero,  and  disturbed  in  the  truculent  lineaments  of 
Caius;  yet  the  female  members  of  the  house  still  vindicated 
their  claim  to  descend  from  the  goddess  of  beauty.  Nor  was 
any  one  of  the  first  six  Caesars  devoid  of  literary  accomplish- 
ments. Nero,  though  no  orator  and  an  abominable  poet,  was 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  eloquence  or  art.  But  of  these 
personal  advantages  and  acquirements  the  restorer  of  peace  and 
order  was  devoid.  In  the  common-place  features  and  stout  un- 
graceful figure  of  Vespasian  flattery  itself  could  not  trace  a  line 
in  common  with  a  bearded  Jupiter  or  an  unshorn  Apollo.  Had 
he  made  verses  they  would  have  been  worse,  if  possible,  than 
Nero's ;  and  his  eloquence,  unbacked  by  thirty  legions,  would 
not  have  <:c^ined  for  him  a  sin<;le  vote  in  the  senate  or  a  single 
cause  in  the  courts.  Even  his  birth  was  considered  mean  in  a 
city  ranking  among  its  good  families  the  scions  of  Gauls, 
Spaniards,  and  Africans,  no  less  than  the  unquestioned  des- 
cendants of  Alban  kings. 

Yet  the  plain  uncomely  Sabine  burgher,  though  he  had  not 
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waxen  images  in  bis  ball,  nor  tbe  names  of  sire  or  grandsire 
inscribed  on  ibe  consular  Fasti,  bad  done  the  state  service, 
and  bad  personal  recommendations  besides.  To  the  legions 
be  was  known  as  a  brave  and  successful  general,  tried  in  many 
a  stricken  field  against  tbe  fierce  Celts  of  Britain  and  the  yet 
fiercer  rabble  of  Judaea.  To  tbe  senate  be  was  welcome,  since 
he  bad  never  shared  in  the  'noctes  coenteque  Neronis/  and 
because  of  bis  civil  demeanour— civil,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
£oman  sense  of  tbe  word,  for  his  senatorian  gown  decently 
hid  tbe  imperatorial  breast-plate.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people 
and  a  man  of  tbe  provinces  also,  for  be  belonged  to  that 
frugal  class  whose  mode  of  life  offered  a  constant  protest 
against  tbe  profusion  of  the  city  nobles.  His  parsimony,  though 
it  was  made  latterly  a  subject  of  reproach,  was  long  accounted 
in  him  a  virtue,  since  it  aggrieved  no  class  of  men  except  tbe 
harpies  of  tbe  late  dynasty,  or  the  mob  that  battened  on  the 
treasury.  Vespasian,  in  diort,  was  one  of  that  order  of  men 
who  neither  inaugurate  revolutions  nor  direct  their  course,  but 
who,  when  tbe  whirlwind  subsides,  are  accepted  as  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  comprombe  for  which  all  tbe  sufferers,  if  not  all 
the  actors  in  them,  are  hungering. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Rumours  accompanied  Vespasian  that 
seemed  to  mark  him  as  the  elect  of  the  gods.  If  not  under 
his  immediate  guidance,  yet  under  his  auspices,  the  temple  of 
a  faitb  malignant  in  its  aspects  to  Home  bad  been  destroyed, 
and  a  snllen  imsocial  race  that  blasphemed  Jupiter  and  Csdsar 
had  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  The  general  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
— ^a  dieper^on  long  preceding  tbe  fall  of  their  capital — through- 
out the  Empire  bad  wrought  a  potent,  though  a  silent  influence 
upon  the  Boman  world.  Magistrates,  satirists  and  philosophers 
might  abhor  or  despise  these  stubborn  aliens;  yet  their  ideas 
and  even  their  creed  bad  insinuated  themselves  widely  among 
the  polytbeists  of  heathendom.  Among  the  most  cherished 
hopes  of  tbe  Jewish  race  at  this  epoch  was  that  of  a  deliverer 
from  tbe  East ;  and  that  hope  bad  reached  also  the  oppressed 
nationalities  of  the  Gentile  world.  One  of  the  circumstances 
that  smoothed  Vespasian's  ascent  to  tbe  Capitol  was  this 
oriental  dream.  He  came  from  the  cradle  of  that  hope;  be 
actually  delivered  Bome  from  Gaulish  and  German  spoilers"; 
his  approach  had  been  heralded  by  miracles  wrought  by  bis  own 
bands.  He  bad  healed  a  lame  man  and  a  blind  man  at  Alex- 
andria ;  and  in  the  same  city  be  bad  been  vouchsafed  a  vision 
of  good  omen.  Such  portents,  or,  what  was  as  good  for  bis 
purposes,  tbe  report  of  them,  impressed  the  credulous  multitude 
with  tbe  belief  that  Vespasian  was  called  to  tbe  Empire  by  the 
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Fates ;  and  soch  belief  made  np  for  the  blemished  in  his  pedl- 
gree,  demeanour  and  personal  gifts.  What  if  he  did  move 
witboat  grace,  and  talk  like  a  Sabine  yeoman?  what  if  he 
conld  not  tell  whether  Pylades  sang  in  tune,  or  Bathyllos 
danced  in  time,  or  never  made  a  verse  in  his  life?  Soch  graces 
the  gods  had  lavished  on  fools,  lunatics,  and  murderers,  and  had 
grown  sick  of  bestowing  them  so  unprofitablj.  Borne  had  paid 
dear  enough  for  han^ome  and  well-bom  rulers,  and  could  well 
put  up  with  a  plain  good  man  who  would  be  useful,  ahhough 
he  might  not  be  agreeable  to  them.  The  Marius  who  was 
seven  times  consul,  and  who  had  twice  saved  Bome,  was  a 
rough  ungainly  soldier ;  the  Numa  who  had  given  repose  and 
good  laws  to  the  city  of  Bomulus  was  a  Sabine ;  once  again  a 
^bine  soldier  might  save  Bome,  restore  her  laws,  and  save  her 
temples  from  pollution.  Every  hope  that  had  been  farmed  of 
him  was  realised  by  the  first  of  the  Flavian  Cssars.  Not  only 
does  the  elder  Pliny  describe  ^the  august  Vespasian  as  the 
'greatest  of  all  rulers  in  every  age  and  realm,'  but  poets  also 
caught  up  the  note  of  praise,  and  enthusiastically  applauded 
the  civil  and  military  virtues  of  the  son  of  an  gbscure  money- 
changer. 

In  his  brief  reign  of  two  years  and  two  months,  Htus 
belied  the  fears  which  his  earlier  career  had  awakened.     The 
license  of  his  youth  had  led  men  to  expect  in  him  a  Nero,  or  at 
least  an  Otho,  on  the  throne.     His  passion  for  the  beautiful 
Jewess  Berenice  revived  unpleasant  memories  of  Matt^us  An- 
tonius  and  his  Egyptian  siren.     But  although,  on  becoming 
aware  of  the  strength  of  popular  prejudice— the  stronger  per- 
haps because  its  object  was  the  daughter  of  a  hateful  race — he 
dismissed  her,  intitus  inmtam,  as  Suetonius  writes  with  Taci- 
tean  conciseness — although  he  showed  himself  dutiful  both  as  a 
son  and  a  subject,  and  earned  the  rare  praise  of  having,  as 
a  sovereign,  committed  not  a  single  fault,  neither  left  undone  a 
sincle  duty — yet  an  uneasy  suspicion  as  to  his  real  character 
lurked  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.     That  Titus  was  for- 
tunate in  having  so  brief  a  reign  settled  into  a  maxim  with  later 
ages.     Men  in  mature  years  looked  back  to  the  qmnqnennium 
NeranUy  and  rejoiced  that  Titus  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
forfeit  the  appellation  of  the  '  Delight  of  Mankind.'    He  inhe- 
rited from  his  prudent  parent  a  stable  throne  and  a  full  treasury. 
He  might  have  lived  to  exhaust  the  one— for  providence  was 
not  among  his  virtues — and  to  shake  the  other  by  acts  prompted 
by  fear  or  caprice.     The  temper  of  the  Bomans  had  changed : 
neither  the  Ctesar  nor  his  freedmen  were  any  longer  independent 
and  irresponsible ;  and  the  wild  excess  of  Nero  or  the  sad  and 
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ecditaiy  tTTant  at  Caprese  were  alike  things  of  the  past  No 
new  checks  or  safeguards,  indeed,  were  introduced  into  what  we 
may  term  by  courtesy  the  Roman  Constitution.  But  public 
ofmiion  combined  with  public  calamity  made  itself  felt,  and 
the  personal  character  of  the  C«sar  was  henceforward  weighed 
and  measured  by  stricter  rules. 

Of  the  Flarian  reforms  we  can  Judge  only  by  their  results. 
We  know  that  the  army  was  kept  m  order ;  but  we  can  merely 
presume  that  Vespasian  recurred  to  the  policy  of  Augustus  in 
dispersing  the  l^ons  over  a  wider  surface,  in  enforcing  andent 
discipline,  and  carefully  selecting  and  vigilantly  superintending 
their  prefects.    We  know  also  that  the  people  were  content, 
although  they  were  not  indulged  with  Neronian  profusion  of 
games  and  banquets.    The  Flavian  Cnsars  were  great  builders ; 
we  may  therefore  infer  that  employment  was  found  for  pordons 
at  least  of  the  idle  dty-paupers,  who  may  have  been  inclined  to 
work  since  they  could  no  longer  eat  at  the  expense  of  the 
treasury.     One  anecdote  has  been  preserved  which  leads  to  this 
conclusion.     '  It  was  remarked,  as  an  instance  of  his  considera- 
<tion  for  deserving  industry,  that  he  rejected  a  proposal  to 
<  move  the  mateiiak  for  his  buildings  by  improved  machinery, 
'declaring  that  he  must  be  suffered  to  feed  his  people.*    The 
economist  may  smile  at  sudh  primitive  notions,  but  he  must 
also  admit  the  well-meant  scruple  of  the  Csssar.     The  finances, 
so  &r  as  they  wero  expended  on  the  poor,  were  relieved  by  the 
restoration  of  many  decayed  colonies ;  and  the  names  of  the  places 
so  restored  and  replenished  reveal  a  decrease  of  population  even 
in  the  heart  of  Italy.     '  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Nola 
^and  Poteoli,  in  the  wealthiest  r^on  of  Campania,  Forum 
*Populi,  Beate,  and  other  places  in  the  districts  round  the 
'  capital,  were  thus  recruited  with  a  new  stock.'    We  have  hero 
the  first  hint  of  a  decay  that  will  assume  a  weighty  and  even 
tra^nc  import  in  the  roien  of  Marous  Aurolius. 

Of  the  remoulding  of  the  Senate  we  have  better  information. 
That  once  august,  but  long  degenerate  assembly  had  shrunk,  it 
is  mi,  to  2Ck)  members.  The  civil  wars  and  the  fears  or 
jealousy  of  Nero  had  dedmated  its  benches ;  and  the  survivors 
in  many  instances  owed  their  lives  to  base  compliances  and 
ibject  adulation.  Compared  with  this  feeble  romnant  of  bravoe 
ind  parasites,  Barebone's  parliament  was  noble  and  Walpole's 

G'  loemen  were  pure.    *  Both  senators  and  knights/  says  Mr. 
erivale,  'had  been  impoverished,  degraded  by  ignominious 

*  compliances,  blasted  by  popular  odium.     Illegitimate  pre- 

*  tenders  had  stept  into  the  places  left  vacant  by  death  and  ruin.' 
An  opportunity  was  now  afforded  not  only  for  recruiting 
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the  numbers  of  the  Great  Counoil,  but  also  for  administer- 

%  to  it  a  kind  of  ^  Pride's  Purge.'  *  Vespasian  set  about 
revision  of  the  lists  after  ancient  precedent^  and  asso- 
'  ciated  his  son  Titus  with  him  in  the  task.'  We  are  reminded 
of  a  similar  purgation  by  Augustus  and  Agrippa;  but  in 
their  time  the  duty  was  only  to  weed  the  senatonan  roister, 
then  inscribed  with  a  thousand  names,  of  unwortiiy  tenants  of 
seats.  The  Flavian  princes  were  compelled  both  to  weed  and 
to  plant;  from  its  efficiency  during  their  reigns  we  may  infer 
that  the  process  was  successful;  and  that  the  assembly  was 
redeemed  from  its  recent  scandals,  and  restored,  so  far  as  the 
times  permitted,  to  decent,  if  not  to  pristine  dignity. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  the  censors  determined  the  sena- 
torian  rolL  But  in  the  latter  days  of  at  least  oligardial 
freedom,  that  high  office  had  been  very  laxly  administered, 
since  he  should  have  been  a  hardy  reviser  who  had  dared  to 
expel  a  partisan  of  the  triumvirate.  Julius  added  not  only  his 
own  creatures,  but  Grauls  and  Spaniards  also  to  the  list,  and 
inspired  Cicero  with  more  than  one  bitter  jest  at  the  expense  of 
the  intruders.  The  censor's  office  involved  Augustus  in  many 
feuds  and  some  danger.      '  Tiberius  had  been  too  cynical ; 

*  Caius  too  reckless ;   Nero  too  self-indulgent  to  accept  an 

*  invidious  responsibility  for  the  sake  of  the  public  weaL'  The 
office  accordingly  had  fallen  almost  into  desuetude  when 
Vespasian  revived  it.  He  took  a  plain  soldier's  view  of  this, 
and  of  every  other  duty  he  discharged.  To  him  it  bore  the 
form  of  an  act  of  military  discipline.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
conducted  himself  in  this  difficult  and  delicate  task  with  more 
temper  than  his  younger  ^Ueague :  for  it  was  against  the  son 
rather  than  the  father  that  the  murmurs  of  the  expelled  were 
directed.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  the  ancient  patriciate  of 
Home  had  sunk  down  to  a  few  houses ;  in  the  age  of  Vespasian 
the  secondary  noblesse — those  whom  wealth,  or  services  to  the 
state,  or  imperial  favour  had  raised  to  the  curia — were  also 
reduced ;  and  Vespasian,  by  introducing  into  the  vacant  seats 
the  provincial  bur;ehers  and  landowners,  provided  for  the 
secunty,  if  not  for  we  heraldic  dignity,  of  the  senatorian  order. 

The  provinces  had  perhaps  more  reason  to  complain  of  Ves- 
pasian's government  than  either  Bome  or  Italv ;  yet  that  they 
acquiesced  in  its  necessity,  and  eventually  benefited  by  its 
justice,  may  be  inferred  from  the  apparent  absence  of  murmurs 
or  resistance.  Beset  by  arrears  of  the  past,  demands  of  the 
present,  and  provision  for  the  future,  he  is  siud  to  have  declared 
that '  the  sum  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces  was  required  to  main- 

*  tain  the  conmionwealth.'  To  meet  this  enormous  demand — the 
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weight  of  which  will  be  most  evident  to  those  who  are  best  aware 
of  the  real  poverty  of  the  ancient  world — he  brought  several  new 
provinces  within  the  sphere  of  direct  taxation.  He  revived 
Tarious  Imposts  which  Galba  in  the  first  fervour  of  his  triumph 
had  prematurely  abolished ;  and  in  some  cases  he  even  doubled 
them.  He  rigidly  inquired  about  strips  of  public  domain  still 
unasfligned  but  illegitimately  occupied,  in  Italy ;  and  indeed  his 
perquisitions  were  carried  so  far  as  to  provoke  commotions  so 
serious  as  to  cause  this  portion  of  his  plan  to  be  dropped. 
Scandal  was  busy  with  his  name.  He  was  accused  of  selling 
offices  to  candidates  and  pardons  to  criminals ;  of  selling  pre- 
fectures to  the  highest  bidders,  in  order  that  he  might  compel 
them  to  disgorge  their  gains;  and  even  of  being  a  huckster, 
rather  than  an  economist  in  finance.  Yet  such  are  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  story,  that  Suetonius,  who  rakes  up  every  petty 
tale  of  the  time  to  Vespasian's  discredit,  admits  his  liberality  to 
all  classes  of  men ;  to  impoverished  senators  and  consulars ;  to 
afflicted  communities,  and  generally  to  the  professors  of  arts  and 
sciences.  Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  his  financial  schemes 
is  that,  while  he  maintained  peace,  he  left  to  his  heirs  a  well-filled 
treasury. 

Mr.  Merivale,  both  in  his  earlier  volumes  and  in  that  now 
before  us,  has  had  occasion  to  applaud  the  practical  character  of 
Roman  education — ^to  point  out  with  what  ease  the  gown  and 
the  sword  were  exchanged,  and  the  readiness  with  which  a 
leader  of  the  forum  became  a  leader  in  the  camp.      The  all- 
accomplished  Julius  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  an  exception 
to  ordinary  rules.     On  him   Nature  had  bestowed  the  most 
opposite  gifts,  and,  had  he  not  been  the  first  soldier,  he  would 
have  been,  Quintilian  assures  us,  the  first  orator  of  the  time. 
But  the  great  consular  himself,  the  immortal  king  of  eloquence, 
the  expounder  of  the  wisdom  of  Greece  to  the  unspeculative 
mind  of  Latium — ^the  man  for  whom  no  intellectual  toil  was 
excessive,  to  whom  every  intellectual  path  except  the  poets  was 
open — ^he  whose  life  was  centered  in  Rome,  who  regarded  a 
provincial  government  as  exile — he  acquits  himself  so  well  as  a 
soldier  as  to  claim,  without  exciting  surprise  or  reproach,  a 
triumph.    The  book- worm,  the  elder  Pliny,  commanded  a  fleet, 
and  was  an  efficient  procurator  to  Caesar :  the  younger  Pliny, 
although  there  is  a  savour  of  dilettanteism  in  his  writings,  was 
a  wise  and  strenuous  governor  of  a  province:  the  studies  to 
which  he  was  inclined  in  youth  did  not  spoil  Agricola  for  a 
soldier ;  and  M.  Aurelius,  though  his  heart  was  inter  Academi 
sUvoi,  and  who,  could  he  have  chosen  his  lot,  would  have 
preferred  Athens  to  Borne  for  a  residence,  bestrode  his  charger. 
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and  conducted  war  on  a  large  scale  with  the  skill  and  coolneea 
of  a  Gustavus  Adolphus  or  a  William  of  Nassau. 

In  the  age  of  Vespasian  education,  if  not  literature,  required 
the  support  of  the  state.  It  had  become  expedient,  if  not  abso- 
lutelj  necessary,  to  find  employment  for  the  middle  class  of 
citis&ens,  just  as  it  had  become  necessary  to  find  labour  for 
the  class  below  them.  So  long  as  the  legions  were  recruited 
from  Italy,  and  so  long  indeed  as  the  pnetorian  guards  were 
for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  peninsula,  the  middle  class  of 
citizens  retained  a  kind  of  depdt  for  their  youthful  energies,  and 
the  owner  of  a  few  acres  of  land  or  a  few  hundred  sesterces 
might  profitably  invest  his  better  days  in  military  service,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  colonial  grant  of  land,  and  perhaps  some 
savings  from  pay  or  plunder  for  his  declining  years.  But  when 
in  all  levies  a  preference  was  given  to  the  hardy  natives  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  and  when  even  for  the  body-guards 
of  the  Cassar  physical  qualities  were  thought  of  more  importance 
than  Italian  birth,  the  middle  order  of  citizens,  disdaining 
mechanical  labour  or  trade  as  fit  only  for  freedmen  and  slaves, 
and  excluded  from  the  business  of  the  forum  by  the  suppression 
of  republican  freedom,  had  no  longer  the  means  of  filling  their 
pockets,  and  must  have  sunk  without  aid  from  the  government 
into  the  mass  of  paupers  costly  to  feed  and  dangerous  to  keep 
hungry.  To  these  causes,  more  than  to  anxiety  to  promote 
education  or  learning,  we  ascribe  Vespasian's  endowments  of 
what  Mr.  Merivale  terms  ^  a  salaried  hierarchy  of  teachers,'  It 
may  be  true  that  the  quarterly  wages  he  paid  to  '  rhetoridans 
^  and  grammarians,  poets  and  artists,  bodi  Greek  and  Latin, 
^  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  the  capital,'  afforded  a  very^scanty 
relief  to  the  myriads  of  the  poor  and  idle.  But  as  these  pensions 
were  conferred  on  merit — such  at  least  was  the  theory  of  them 
— ^they  inspired  hope  and  supplied  motives  for  exertion.  Mr, 
Merivale  detects  in  the  innovation  a  political  as  well  as  a  social 
purpose. 

*  Destitute  himself  of  learning  and  polite  acoomplishments,  Vespasian 
oannot  have  been  instigated  to  this  indulgence  by  any  just  apprecia'* 
tion  of  the  claims  of  literary  merit.  Nevertheless  the  measure  he 
adopted  was  systematic,  munificent,  and  permanent.  For  such 
exteuMve  liberidity,  so  new  to  the  policy  of  Borne,  there  must  have 
been  a  strong  public  motive.  Amidst  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  late 
reigns,  the  solid  education  of  the  upper  ranks,  in  the  alarm  or  reck- 
less profusion  of  the  times,  had  been  grievously  neglected,  and  the 
encouragement  given  by  Nero  to  trivial  accomplishments  had 
weakened  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  character.  The  new  system 
may  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  restore  the  tone  of  society,  to 
infuse  into  the  national  mind  healthier  sentiments  and  aspiratioos,  in 
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harmony  with  its  sobered  view  of  material  enjoyments.  At  the  same 
time  the  emperor  was  not  blind  to  the  importance  of  attaching  the 
Boman  jouth  to  his  government^  and  gaining  the  direction  of  their 
thoughts.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  jealousy  and  aversion  with  which  the 
new  mode  of  public  instruction  was  regarded  by  such  a  writer  as 
Tadtiis,  the  depositary  of  pre-imperial  traditions.  It  was  not  the 
psblicity  of  education  itself^  but  the  influence  assumed  over  it  by  the 
goTemment  that  really  excited  the  odium  of  the  old  aristocracy. 
They  felt^  too,  that  the  professors,  the  men  of  phrases  and  arguments/ 
voold  soon  work  their  way  into  the  place  of  governors  and  magis* 
trates,  and  supplant  the  proud  but  indolent  magnates  in  their 
immemoriftl  privileges.  The  rhetorician  might  be  raised  into  the 
consuTs  seat,  or  the  consul  might  descend  to  the  rhetorician's ;  either 
alternative  was  equally  distasteful  to  the  adherents  of  antique 
prgudice  and  custom.  Moreover  the  grammarians  were  for  the 
most  part  philosophers,  and  the  teachers  of  wisdom  and  morality,  the 
avowed  crities  of  political  authority,  were  soothed  by  the  same 
measures  which  converted  the  professors  of  literature  into  instru- 
m^ts  of  government.  A  lasting  alliance  was  effected  between  the 
preachers  of  ethics  and  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace;  the 
absence  of  which  had  caused  many  collisions  in  the  reigns  of  earlier 
emperors.  At  Rome,  at  Athens,  at  Antioch,  and  other  centres  of 
intellectual  activity,  ideas  were  generally  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
goTemment.  The  experiment  of  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Egypt 
was  applied  with  like  results  throughout  the  empire.  At  Alexandria 
Vespasian  had  observed  and  meditated  on  ihe  policy  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
he  appreciated  the  caresses  and  flatteries  he  there  received  from 
grammariAns  and  sophists;  and  possibly  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  deficiency  in  the  learning  of  the  schools  enhanced  his  notion  of 
its  political  importance.*    (VoL  vii.  p.  28.) 

Btit  there  was  one  class  of  the  learned  whom  Vespasian 
could  not  win,  and  on  whom  his  generally  moderate  hand 
sometimes  lay  heavy.  In  Greece  philosophy  as  a  speculatiye 
^enoe  rarely  clashed  with  the  state.  Anaxagoras  was 
iMiiiished,  not  for  doubting  the  majesty  of  Zeus,  nor  for  affirming 
the  moon  to  be  many  times  bigger  than  a  hoplite's  shield,  but 
because  his  friend  Perioles  was  to  be  mortified.  Socrates  would 
bare  died  in  his  bed  for  anything  he  might  say  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Artieles  of  his  day,  had  he  not  also  let  his  tongue  wag 
against  Critias.  Catlisthenes  was  tcM*tured  because  he  kindled  or 
icept  alive  in  the  Macedonian  colonels  jealousy  of  the  Persians, 
^  tkiJM  crossed  Alexander's  plan  for  amalgamating  his  Greek 
with  his  barbarian  subjects.  But  at  Home,  throughout  the  first 
<^tiiry  of  the  Empire,  philosophy  was  a  school  of  political  op- 
portion.  Its  professors  could  not  reconcile  the  authority  of  one 
n^  sustMned  by  the  fleshly  arm  of  the  sword  and  the  policy 
with  their  ideas  of  the  just  predominancy  of  the  wise.  They 
^^^  not,  thesQ  apeculative  doctrinaireg,  be  brought  to  see 
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that  a  mild  autocrat,  like  Augustus,  was  the  only  barrier  against 
anarchy  and  barbarism.  They  lived,  as  Cato  had  lived,  in 
Plato's  republic.  They  cherished  the  memories  of  the  Epicur 
rean  Cassius  and  the  Stoic  Brutus.  By  their  speeches  or  their 
silence  in  the  Senate  they  censured  the  public  or  private  con- 
duct of  Csesar.  They  would  not  rejoice  on  his  birthday ;  they 
would  not  even  affect  to  weep  at  bis  funeral.  They  shunn^ 
his  service ;  they  were  indifferent  whether  he  smiled  or  frowned 
on  them :  they  made  their  schools  ring  with  praises  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogeiton. 

The  later  years  of  Nero  were  a  reign  of  terror  in  Rome, 
and  philosophy  prudently,  if  not  very  consistently,  kept  silence. 
We  do  not  find  that  it  protested  when  Nero  outraged  nature, 
nor  when  *  he  yearned,'  as  Tacitus  writes,  *  to  destroy  Virtue 
'  itself  in  the  persons  of  Paetus  Thrasea  and  Barea  Soranus.' 
The  clamour  of  the  civil  wars  drowned  the  murmurs  of  the 
schools ;  but  the  milder  rule  of  Yespasian  warmed  the  profes- 
sors of  wisdom  till  they  hissed' and  stung.  For  the  instances  of 
provocation  we  refer  to  Mr.  Merivale ;  that  the  Caesar  was  not 
irritated  without  reason  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  that,  although 
there  may  have  been  more  than  one  JEpictetus  among  them,  the 
philosophers  generally  were  a  degraded  and  dangerous  body^of 
men  we  have  the  authority  of  Juvenal  and  his  schoUasts,  of 
Plutarch  and  Lucian.  Of  two  sects,  at  least,  it  was  determined 
to  sweep  Borne — the  Stoics  and  Cynics.  Mucianus  recom- 
mended, and  popular  feeling  concurred  in  their  expulsion. 
'AH  professors  of  the  obnoxious  dogmas' — tyrannicide  and 
communism,  be  it  remembered,  were  among  them — *  were  re- 
'  quired  to  leave  the  city ;  and  two  of  the  most  noted,  Hostiliua 
'  and  the  Cynic  Demetrius,  were  deported  to  islands.'  But  the 
justice  or  vigilance  of  Vespasian  was  tempered  with  mercy.  *  I 
'will  not  kill,'  he  said,  when  urged  to  put  to  silence  these 
untameable  revilers,  'a  dog  that  barks  at  me,'  while  for 
many  the  sentence  of  exile  did  not  extend  beyond  removal 
from  Rome,  or  a  few  miles  from  its  gates.  If  we  may  accept 
the  elder  Seneca's  rhetorical  exercises  as  a  sample  of  the  rc^ 
language  of  philosophical  invective  in  the  Flavian  era,  No.  45. 
of  '  the  North  Briton '  or  Junius's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  were  feeble  utterances  of  party-wrath  in  comparison 
with  the  diatribes  of  Helvidius. 

We  must  notice  one  more  feature  of  Vespasian's  reign, 
because  it  reveals  a  silent,  yet  not  a  less  certain,  change  in  the 
public  opinion  of  the  time.  The  Romans  were  justly  proud  of 
their  imperial  city ;  and  hailed  with  satisfaction  every  effort  to 
render  it  more  commodious,  more  splendid,  more  likely  to 
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combine  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  wonder  and 
^plause  of  strangers.  That  he  found  it  brick  and  left  it 
miohle  ^as  no  mean  element  in  the  popularity  of  Augustus ; 
that  he  grudged  money  for  erection  or  miprovement  was  one 
of  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  Tiberius.  The  Baths  and 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa  conferred  on  him  no  less  fame  than  his 
rictories ;  and  if  a  Lepidus  or  Scaurus  of  the  Augustan  age 
d^ired  to  wipe  out  the  records  of  private  vices  or  public  pecu- 
lation, and  to  command  the  vivats  of  the  Forum  *  frequent  and 
'  fuU/  the  readiest  road  to  this  end  was  through  a  new  market- 
place^  a  new  theatre^  a  temple,  or  a  triumphal  arch.  The  smile 
of  the  gods  was  believed  to  attend  on  such  works  of  man.  Civil 
wars  and  civil  strife  had  led  to  neglect  of  the  temples,  or  had 
marked  them  with  unseemly  scars  of  the^  axe  and  the  torch.* 
*The  Somans/  said  Cicero,   *owed  their  greatness  to  their 

*  piety,'  and  a  temple  rebuilt  or  renovated  would  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  sins  committed  in  the  times  of  anarchy.  But  they 
had  learned  to  draw  a  just  and  wholesome  distinction  between 
works  undertaken  for  the  public,  and  works  dedicated  to  indi- 
ridual  pomp  and  prodigality.  Nothing  rendered  Caligula  more 
absurd  in  the  eyes  of  Bome  than  his  insane  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Baian  ^Gulf ;  nothing  made  Nero  more  odious  than 
his  Golden  Palace.f  ^  It  had  risen,'  Mr.  Merivale  says,  ^  like 
^  an  exhalation,  and  like  an  exhalation  it  disappeared.'  So  much 
of  this  gigantic  and  usurping  edifice  as  rested  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill  was  demolished  and  converted  by  Titus  into  public  baths. 
^  The  erection  of  these  palaces,'  says  the  historian,  ^  marks  an 

*  era  in  our  history.     It  indicates  the  necessity  which   the 

*  government  began  to  feel  of  strengthening  its  intrinsic  weak- 
'  ness  by  pauperising  an  indolent  but  restless  multitude.     The 

*  monuments  of  the  Flavian  and  Antonine  period  show  how 
'  much  the  emperors  now  leaned  upon  their  favour  with  the  mass 
'  of  the  citizens,  and  how  great  were  the  sacrifices  they  made 
[  to  content  and  amuse  them.'  Sentences  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing, which  the  subsequent  history  of  the  undivided  and  divided 
empire  alike  corroborate  and  illustrate. 

The  Flavian  house  presented  the  Boman  world  with  the  first 

*  *  Delicta  m^orum  immeritus  lues 

Romane,  donee  templa  refeceris 
^desque  labentes  Deorum  et 
Foeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo.' 

{Horace^  Odes,  iii.  6.) 
I  *  Roma  domus  fiet ;  Yeios  migrate,  Quirites, 
Si  non  et  Yeios  occupat  ista  domus.' 
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instance  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  empire ;  yet  of  it»  three 
Cflssars^  one  is  held  np  to  reprobation  by  history,  satire,  and 
contemporary  opinion.  Fnmi  his  first  appearance  on  the  scene, 
Domitian  displayed  some  of  the  qualities  that  had  rendered  Caios 
and  Nero  odious,  and  the  only  death-bed  sorrow  of  Titus  is  said 
to  have  been  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  exclude  his  unworthy 
brother  from  the  throne.  His  vices  and  follies  are  unquestion- 
able ;  yet  Mr.  Merivale  thinks  they  are  painted  in  darker  hoes 
than  they  deserve.  He  made  two  enemies  whom  he  little  8iis« 
pected ;  from  each  of  them  he  had  an  ill  report  while  he  lived, 
and  a  bad  epitaph  after  his  death.  They  were  the  historian 
Tacitus  and  the  satirist  Juvenal.  The  one  certunly,  the  oth^r 
apparently,  had  cause  for  hatred ;  nor  do  the  fiiliome  eulogies 
he  demanded  or  invited  mend  by  any  means  Domitian's  evil 
repute.  Yet  exorbitant  as  his  personal  vices  may  have  been, 
he  was  no  roi  faineant,  and  for  fifteen  years  the  helm  of  empire 
was  firmly,  if  not  always  judiciously,  held  by  him.  The  complex 
system  of  administration  was  conducted  by  his  single  hand — 
the  hand  of  an  impulsive  and  luxurious  child  of  fortune,  who 
became  heir  presimiptive  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  before 
he  had  passed  the  term  of  tutelage.  To  all  i^>pearaBQe  his 
ministers  were  merely  his  secretaries  of  state,  and  his  fifeedmen 
were  not  his  masters. 

Early  danger  had  disciplined  the  young  Augustus ;  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  were  of  mature  age  when  choice  or  accident  raised 
them  to  the  purple ;  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Nero  were, 
for  a  time,  guided  bv  the  age  and  prudence  of  Burrus  and 
Seneca ;  and  even  Cams  had  imbibed  some  lessons  in  statecraft 
at  the  feet  of  Tiberius.  But  Domitian  had  served  no  appren^ 
ticeship :  during  his  father's  and  brother's  lifetime  he  was  allowed 
to  pursue  his  pleasures  and  neyer  admitted  to  their  councils ;  and 
his  only  public  appearances  were  limited  to  a  seat  in  the  royal 
box  at  the  amphitheatre,  or  occasional  presidency  at  the  game& 
His  abilities  are  considered  by  Mr.  Merivale  to  have  been  of 
a  higher  order  than  they  are  given  credit  for.  A  competent 
critic — probably  Trajan — observed  that  Domitian  was  well 
served  by  his  ministers,  and  all  we  know  of  him  shows  that  of 
all  the  Cassars  hitherto,  he  was  the  least  submissive  to  dictation. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  imperial  pedant,  learned  in 
the  letter  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  applying  to  Rome  in 
her  ninth  century  what  fitted  her  well  in  the  fifth.  Archbishop 
Laud  was  a  sort  of  Domitian  without  his  vices.  His  Grace 
could  never  see  when  matters  were  well  enough,  but  was  always 
for  mending  them  after  some  crotchet  in  his  own  head.  So  said 
King  James  of  the  Primate,  and  so  we  may  perhaps  say  of  the 
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third  Flavian  emperor.  The  sphere  of  his  cruelties  was  a  narrow 
one;  its  principal  radius  was  between  Bome  and  his  Alban 
villa.  His  crimes  affected  the  capital  more  than  the  provinces ; 
the  senate  rather  than  the  people ;  but  they  were  precisely  of  a 
kind  to  draw  upon  him  the  censure  of  an  aristocratical  historian 
and  a  satirical  democrat.  His  private  vices  admit  of  no  ex- 
tenuation ;  yet  that  Domitian  did  not  seriously  impair  or  dis- 
locate the  forces  of  the  empire,  is  shown  by  its  instantaneous 
recovery  from  alarm  or  depression  as  soon  as  Trajan  took  the 
reias  in  his  hand. 

Gibbon  remarks  that  '  Arrian,  with  the  true  partiality  of  a 
^  Greek,  rather  chose  to  describe  the  phalanx  of  which  be  had 
'read  than  the  legions  which  he  had  commanded.'  It  may  seem 
ungracious  to  lament,  considering  our  debt  to  their  author,  that 
80  much  of  the  Annals  and  so  little  of  the  History  of  Tacitus  has 
been  preserved.  In  the  account  of  his  own  times  we  might 
still  have  had  occasion  to  deplore  the  bias  of  the  writer,  but 
we  should  at  least  have  possessed  the  testimony  of  an  eye^ 
witness,  and  of  one  actively  employed  in  the  Flavian  period. 
To  Vespasian,  who  gave  tlus  consummate  painter  of  men  and 
manners  his  first  preferment,  Tacitus  would  have  been  more 
favoarably  disposed  than  he  shows  himself  towards  the  earlier 
Caosars.  Veapasian  found  a  revolution  ready  made ;  but  he  had 
not  subverted  senatorian  government,  neither  did  he  regard  the 
consoript  fathers  with  fear  or  suspicion.  Tiberius,  Caius,  and 
Nero,  on  the  contrary,  warred  with  neither  small  nor  great^  but 
only  with  the  heads  of  Booaan  houses ;  and  if  Claudius  were 
more  leniently  disposed,  he  was  the  servant  of  his  freedmen 
and  the  slave  of  his  wives.  Even  Augustus  found  little  favour 
with  the  historian.  There  was  apparently  no  good  reason  why 
the  ^Annals '  should  not  commence  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Smpre,  after  Alexandria  had  opened  its  vacant  halls  to  the  last 
triumvir.  But  there  was  a  motive  that  perhaps  induced  Taeitos 
to  oDen  his  work  with  the  accession  of  Tiberius.  It  could  not 
be  denied  that  the  Augustan  era  was  one  of  sound  prosperity 
and  authentic  brilliance.  The  world  generally  enjoyed  the 
bkieings  of  peace ;  and  peace,  after  nearly  a  century  of  civil 
couTuldons,  came  arrayed  with  unusual  charms.  Bome  and 
the  chief  provincial  capitals  arose  from  the  detriments  and  dis- 
honours of  war  into  almost  pristine  beauty.  The  orators  of 
the  commonwealth  had  divided  the  palm  of  eloquence  with 
^'Teece ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  Augustus  to  rival 
the  epic,  lyric,  and  elegiac  strains  (^  Athens  and  Ionia.  The 
time  was  not  favourable  to  dramatic  poetry,  which,  indeed, 
never  flourished  at  Bome,  whether  free  or  fettered ;  but  in 
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Livy  she  could  boast  of  an  historian  worthy  to  rank  with 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides.  The  scomfbl  aristocrat,  however, 
could  not  endure  to  make  such  concessions  to  Ciesar  as  truth 
and  even  popular  feeling  demanded.  He  could  not  brook  the 
indignity  of  admitting  that  Augustus  had  succeeded  where  the 
senate  had  failed;  that  the  one  had  kindled,  and  the  other 
quenched,  the  fires  of  civil  war ;  that  the  one  had  0[q)re88ed9 
and  the  other  cherished,  the  provinces ;  and  that  a  weeping  and 
reluctant  world  at  length  joyfully  acquiesced  in  the  authority 
of  Rome.  But  the  popularity  even  of  Augustus  waned. 
Sickness,  sorrow,  and  family  troubles  rendered  him  peevish  — 
his  dau^ter's  name  had  become  a  by-word,  even  in  licentious 
Rome ;  his  sole-6urviving  grandson  was  a  lunatic  or  a  lout ;  the 
empire  which  he  formed  with  so  much  labour  must  pass  into 
the  hands  of  an  alien  to  his  blood ;  two  of  his  generals  bad 
flung  away  his  armies ;  two  of  his  friends  had  plotted  against 
his  life ;  a  generation  to  whom  the  blood-stiuned  triumvir  had 
become  a  tradition,  to  whom  the  victory  at  Aotium  was  little 
more  than  the  victory  at  Cannse,  had  risen  up — and  the  aged 
Caesar,  like  the  aged  Elizabeth  of  England,  could  not  hide  from 
himself  that  the  world  had  grown  weary  of  his  long  reign.  It 
18  at  this  period  Tacitus  b^ns  his  *  Annald.'  Opening  with 
the  sunset  of  a  great  age,  he  can  indnuate  that  the  greatness 
of  Rome  fell  with  its  aristocracy,  and  that  neither  the  bold 
Julius,  the  politic  Augustus,  nor  the  dissembling  Tiberius, 
could  breathe  life  into  the  pditical  corpse.  From  tms  vantage- 
ground  he  casts  a  shadow  over  the  Julian  Caesars,  and  instils 
his  hatred  of  Domitian  into  his  portrait  of  Tiberius. 

The  literature  of  Domitian's  age  necessarily  attracts  the 
historian ;  and  firom  so  ripe  and  good  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Merivale 
we  as  necessarily  have  a  just  and  lively  afppreciation  of  its 
merits.  In  that  reign  we  have  the  third  development  of  the 
Roman  mind.  Eloquence  was  the  property  of  the  C<Hnmon- 
wealth ;  poetry  and  history  adorned  the  Augustan  age ;  criticism 
and  poetry  illustrated  that  of  Domitian.  Nothing  in  Roman 
annals  more  strikingly  disfdays  the  cosmopolite  chaiacter  of  the 
Empire  than  its  literature.  Before  Italy  was  completely 
Romanised,  and  while  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Umbrians,  and 
Etruscans  still  retained  some  of  their  national  features,  the 
poets  of  Rome  were,  stricdy  speaking,  aliens  by  birth.  A 
Calabrian  inaugurated  the  Latin  epos;  a  Campanian,  an 
Umbrian,  and  a  Carthaginian  supplied  the  Roman  stage.  In 
the  eigfatii  century  of  the  city,  Julius  was  the  only  Roman 
bom  who  won  a  name  to  last  in  literature.  Turgil  was  a 
Mantuan ;  Hcmioe  doubted  whether  he  should  call  himself  an 
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Apulian  or  a  Lucanian ;  the  historian  of  its  yictpries  was  a 
native  of  Padua ;  and  of  its  four  great  elegiac  poets,  Tibullua 
alone  was  bom  in  Latium.  With  the  growth  of  dominion, 
importation  of  authors  grew  also ;  and  we  are  now  arrived  at 
the  time  when  Spsun  furnished  valuable  recruits  to  the  literature 
of  Rome. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  writers  of  the 
Claudian  and  the  Flavian  periods,  Mr.  Merivale  contrasts  Lucan 
with  Silius  Italicus,  Seneca  with  Quintilian,  and  draws  similar 
parallels  between  earlier  poets  and  those  who  flattered  Domitian, 
— Persius,  for  example,  with  Juvenal,  and  Statius  with  Ovid. 
He  notices  the  encyclopssdio  character  of  Flavian  literature  as 
exemplified  in  the  Natural  Hbtorj  of  Pliny,  and  the  influence 
of  the  new  System  of  academic  training  disseminated  through 
the  schools  by  Vespasian.     Of  this  period  he  says  generally : — 

*  The  sobered  feeling  of  the  age  is  vividly  impressed  on  the  remains 
of  its  literatnre.  The  writings  of  the  Flavian  period  present  little  of 
the  lawless  force  and  feverish  extravagance  which  so  generally  mark 
the  Claudian.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  had  been  quelled. 
Their  compositions  are  now  subjected  to  more  caref ul«re vision ;  they 
aim  at  exactness  and  completeness ;  they  study  artistic  development. 
They  exhibit  tfie  results  of  a  conscious  self-command ;  and  in  these 
respects  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  the  loose  and  some- 
what aimless  style  of  the  writers  of  the  age  preceding,  who  had  been 
trained  by  the  declaimers  only.'      (Vol.  vii.  p.  275.) 

We  must  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  more  from  this 
interesting  chapter.  We  are  still  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Antonine  period,  and  must  hasten  to  the  epoch  where  five  good 
Cssars  in  succession — an  event  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
mankind — conferred  on  their  subjects  as  much  happiness  as  it 
is  perhaps  in  the  power  of  rulers  to  bestow. 

Domitian,  like  Caius,  perished  by  the  hands  of  men  who 
believed  that  in  sealing  hb  doom  they  prevented  their  own. 
But  this  time  the  senatorian  leaders  were  not  taken  by  surprise ; 
indeed,  there  are  obscure  hints  that  a  widely-ramified  conspiracy 
had  for  some  time  been  forme^l  against  him.  They  had  consulted 
together  in  joyful  expectation  of  deliverance ;  they  were  pre- 
pared with  a  successor  to  the  v&cant  throne.  In  the  elevation 
of  Cocceius  Nerva  we  mark  another  step  downward  from  the 
pride  of  birth  and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar.'  The  Flavian 
bouse,  if  ignoble,  was  at  least  Italian ;  but  the  progenitors  of 
the  new  Csesar  were  Cretan.  We  learn  also  that  the  senate 
had  ceased  to  regard  services  to  the  state,  either  in  peace  or 
war,  as  essential  qualifications  for  the  purple.  Nerva  had 
passed  threecore  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  ample  fortune,  in 
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otdtiTataDg  elegant  tastes,  among  which  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  were  included.  To  an  hereditary  monarchj  he  would 
haye  succeeded  without  provoking  comment,  but  we  may  own 
to  some  surprise  that  the  possessor  of  merely  negative  qualities 
should  have  been  called  to  an  elective  throne.  His  age,  perliape, 
was  one  of  his  recommendations ;  the  state  of  his  health  another. 
In  the  course  of  nature  a  gouty  and  dyspeptic  invalid  could  not 
long  survive;  and  in  a  brief  reign  there  would  be  lekmre  to 
provide  an  abler  and  more  vigorous  sovereign.  The  nominee 
of  the  senate  was  accepted,  apparently  wthout  a  murmur,  by 
the  army,  whose  consent  was  the  more  easily  obtained  becMise 
the  Flavian  Cnsars  had  never  been  very  popular  in  the  camp. 

But  if  Nerra  was  not  distinguished  by  his  talents  or  his 
public  services,  he  had  good  sense  and  a  good  name.  Hk 
character  for  mildness  was  notorious*,  nor  had  the  senate  to 
dread  in  him  a  foe  to  their  order.  They  were  indignant, 
indeed,  at  his  not  handling  the  delators  more  roughly,  but  they 
were  assured  that  he  wouM  not  employ  those  infamous  UkAs  of 
imperial  tyranny.  Nerva  soon  perceived,  and  had  dcmbtlefli 
perceived  from  the  first,  that  the  hands  of  an  aged  valetudi- 
narian were  too  feeble  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  the  world.  Of 
three  actual  competitors  for  his  seat  he  had  but  one  to  fear^  and 
him  he  prudently  sunmioned  to  his  side.  That  the  records  of  a 
CflBsar  whom  even  Tacitus  respected  should  be  almost  a  blank, 
is  no  less  a  misfortune  to  Roman  annals  than  a  similar  lacwui 
in  the  rein  of  Elizabeth  would  be  for  English  history.  For 
as  the  Maiden  Queen  was  the  '  roof  and  crown '  of  the  Tudor 
era,  so  was  Trajan  of  the  imperial  system. 

But  of  Ulpius  Trajanus  we  know  far  less  than  we  know  of 
Nerob  Even  the  Augustan  historians  do  not  in  his  case  come 
to  our  aid  with  their  wretched  help*  Their  crude  and  oonftised 
gossip  begins  with  Trajan's  successor.  The  history  of  the 
Fhaiaohs  is  for  the  most  part  written  on  their  monimientB; 
that  of  Trajan  is  most  legible  on  his  famous  Column.  Tacitus 
reserved  the  bicmraphy  of  the  best  Ciesar  he  had  served 
for  the  solace  of  his  6ld  age,  but  either  death  anticipated  his  pur- 

See,  or  the  staunch  aristocrat  scrupled  to  record  imperial  virtue, 
e  miffht  possibly  have  been  chary  of  praise,  since  with  all  his 
merits  Trajan  was  in  his  eyes  an  intruder,  if  not  a  usurper  oa 
senatorian  rights.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  his  promised  '  Life,' 
the  modem  historian  is  left  to  the  imperfect,  questionable,  or 


*  *  Contigit  Aosoniad  procerum  mitmimue  anhs 

Vtrrt^*  {Martial^  ni.  cpig.  6.) 
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Ifeless  materials  wluch  letters,  pan^yric,  epitomistfi,  marbl^ 
nd  medals  afford. 

Trajan  was  in  no  haste  to  accept  the  offered  partnership. 
RThen  the  news  of  Nerva's  election  reached  him,  the  commander 
>f  the  army  of  the  Rhine  displayed  his  faith  as  a  soldier  and  his 
byalty  as  a  subject.  His  prompt  obedience  was  an  earnest  of 
liB  fitness  to  command ;  and  the  high  state  of  discipline  to 
vrhidi  he  had  brought  the  legions  at  ms  disposal  confirmed  the 
irisdom  diown  in  his  adoption.  Erery  step  he  took  daring  the 
few  months  of  Nerva's  reign  displayed  similar  moderation.  His 
nyil  demeanonr  when  he  arrived  at  the  capital  confirmed  every 
bope  his  adoption  had  awakened.  He  ascended  to  the  Palatine 
House  with  the  modesty  of  Augustus.  He  made  no  indecent 
fieplay  of  either  military  or  civil  pomp.  The  grave  unde- 
inonstratiTe  Proconsul  entered  Home  on  foot  and  exhibited  the 
teserve  and  courtesy  of  a  citizen  in  the  best  days  of  the  Re- 
public. His  wife  Plotina,  his  sister  Marciana,  shared  in  his 
sen^ents  and  followed  his  example.  The  former,  'as  she 
'  mounted  the  stiur  of  the  imperial  residence,  turned  towards 
'  the  multitude  and  declared  that  she  was  about  to  enter  it 
*  with  the  same  equanimity  with  which  she  should  wish  here^ 
'  after,  if  fate  so  required,  to  abandon  it; '  the  latter  *  inhabited 
'  the  palace  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Empress,  and  assisted 
'  her  m  maintaining  its  august  etiquette.'  The  spectators  may 
have  called  to  mind  the  pride,  pomp,  and  prodigality  of  the 
Poppflns  and  Agrippinas,  may  have  recollected  what  they 
had  read  in  Valerius  Maximus  '  De  Moderatione,'  may  have 
whispered  to  one  another  of  the  virtues  of  Cornelia  and  the 
Btmple  life  and  well-regulated  household  of  Livia  Augusta. 

In  a  few  months  Trajan  sat  alone  in  the  imperial  chiur,  and 
made  so  favourable  an  impression  on  the  citizens,  during  his 
ecgoum  among  them,  that  the  senate  decreed  him,  in  addition 
to  other  titles  Dome  by  the  emperors,  the  transcendent  appella- 
^axm  of  Optimus  or  the  Best.  The  title  lingered  long  in  Roman 
memories.  Above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  death, 
the  senate,  in  pouring  out  the  customary  acclamations  on  the 
accession  of  a  new  emperor,  wished  that  he  might  surpass  the 
felicity  of  Augustas  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan.  Yet  so  soon  as 
his  civil  duties  were  fulfilled,  Rome  became  an  uneasy  residence 
for  one  nurtured  in  camps  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  frontiers.  In  adding  a  province  to  his  empire 
^njan  departed  from  the  maxims  o?  Augustus ;  yet  had  the 
second  of.  the  Ctesars  lived  in  the  secobd  century  of  our  era, 
he  would  probably  have  added  to  the  list  of  his  triumphal  titles 
that  of  *  Dacicos/    In  the  Dacian  sovereign  and  people  there 
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was  much  to  render  a  Cassaranxions  and  vigilant  Their  Eong 
DecebaluB — apparently  there  was  more  than  one  of  that  name^ 
or  possibly  with  that  title — was  a  soldier  and  a  statesman. 
The  people^  though  in  name  barbarians,  had  attsdned  a  certain 
degree  of  social  refinement,  and  were  possessors  of  considerable 
wealth.  '  Their  country  abounded  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
'  as  well  as  of  iron ;  and  these  glittering  spoils  tempted  the 
^  long-restrained  ardour  of  the  legionaries,  even  more  than  their 
^  fertile  plains  and  illimitable  pastures.'  Tiberius,  though  in- 
disposed to  war,  had  viewed  with  uneasiness  the  kingdom  of 
Marboduus,  and,  though  chary  of  money,  had  expended  it 
in  sowing  divisions  among  the  Germans  east  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Dacians  had  more  thim  once  inflicted  disgrace  on  the 
Boman  eagles,  and  compelled  Domitian  to  purchase  more  than 
once  a  precarious  truce.  Unmolested,  they  might  become  as 
formidable  to  the  Empire  as  the  Samnites  or  CarUiage  had  been 
to  the  Sepublic. 

Trajan  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  manhood  to  render- 
ing the  Boman  forces  effective ;  and  the  time  was  now  come 
for  reducing  to  practice  the  exercises  of  the  camp,  as  well  as 
for  gratifying  his  own  passion  for  military  fame.  If  Tacitus 
may  be  taken  as  the  exponent  of  aristocratical  feeling,  the 
senate  would  applaud  the  warlike  impulse  of  the  CsBsar.  It 
had  deplored  tiie  inglorious  moderation  of  Tiberius:  it  had 
murmured  at  the  abortive  campiu^ns  of  Cains  and  Domitian. 
In  the  'Life  of  Agricola'  we  bdiold  the  struggle  between 
admiration  of  a  successful  general  and  contempt  of  a  jealous 
emperor.  In  fact,  even  the  lust  of  conquest  set  aside,  the 
senate  hardly  brooked  a  long  residence  of  Cassar  in  the  capitaL 
They  could  comprehend  his  functions  as  Imperator;  for  such 
had  been  their  champion  Sulla,  their  darliii^  Pompeius,  their 
victim  Julius ;  but  they  could  not  be  brought  to  understand, 
still  less  to  relish,  the  Prineeps*  By  what  law  was  their  equal 
either  foreman  of  the  Senate  or  IMbune  of  the  Conmnons? 
He  was  the  creation  of  evil  times  and  evil  men ;  he  was  a 
dictator,  whom  the  law,  had  it  been  duly  enforced,  commanded 
to  lay  down  his  fasces  at  a  stated  period.  His  vast  estates,  his 
well-filled  exchequer,  were  the  spoUa  opima  of  unrighteous 
wars;  his  presence  among  them  was  an  insult;  his  proper 
place,  if  he  had  one,  was  on  the  frontier.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Princeps  was  not  *  well  at  Bome.'  However  assiduously 
he  might  administer  justice,  however  discreetly  he  might  veil 
his  real  power,  whatever  homage  he  might  pay  to  the  ordinary 
magistrates,  he  could  not  escape  from  evil  tongues  and  evil 
pens.     Satire  and  caricature  were  as  rife  in  ancient  Borne  as 
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they  have  ever  been  in  modern  Paris.  The  best  and  the  worst 
Caesar  alike  were  a  butt  for  its  shafts.  The  applause  of  the 
fomm  did  not.  avert  from  Julius  the  epigrams  of  Catullus 
or  the  ribald  iests  of  the  camp  and  the  forum.  Moreover, 
Rome  was  really  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  quarters 
at  which  imperial  vigilance  was  most  needful.  A  Caesar, 
who  made  or  repelled  attack  by  an  Agrippa  or  a  Corbulo, 
might  issue  his  rescripts  from  the  Domus  Palatina;  but  a 
Caisar  in  whom  the  Imperator  predominated  over  the  Princeps 
found  that  residence  an  unsuitable  base  for  his  operations. 
Had  Mr.  Merivale  proceeded  to  his  original  bourne,  we  should 
have  occasion  to  trace  the  migration  of  the  capital,  virtually,  to 
niyricum,  to  Milan  or  Ravenna,  until  it  was  finally  settled  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosporus.  In  Hadrian  we  find  a  similar 
impatience  of  Rome.  That  imperial  wanderer  used  the  Seven 
Hills  for  his  baiting-place  only,  and  was  absent  from  them  for 
at  least  two-thirds  of  his  reign.  We  know  how  it  rejoiced 
our  own  William  III.  to  leave  behind  him  Whigs  and  Tories, 
High  and  Low  Churchmen,  St  James's  Palace,  Kensington, 
and  Hampton  Court.  And  we  may  believe  that  Trajan  felt 
^ilar  satisfaction  in  exchanging  the  curule  chair  and  the 
tribunal,  his  morning  levees  and  his  ceremonial  receptions,  for 
the  saddle  and  the  military  hut. 

Trajan's  eastern  campaigns  cannot  be  so  easily  defended.  By 
the  subjugation  of  Dacia  he  added  a  rich  province  to  the 
Empire,  and  secured  for  it  a  strong  and  tenable  frontier.  But 
his  attack  on  Parthia  was  barren  of  results,  and  was  rather  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  first  Csdsar,  or  the  indulgence  of 
his  personal  ambition,  than  a  just  or  necessary  war.  Nature 
seems  to  have  marked  the  Euphrates  as  the  term  of  Roman  do- 
minion, and  NE  PLUS  ultra  might  have  been  properly  inscribed 
upon  tiie  portals  of  the  bridge  at  Zeugma.  Even  when  the 
Smpire  had  become  deeply  orientalised,  in  the  form  of  its 
government  and  the  character  of  its  people,  no  portion  of  the 
Parthian  domain  ever  long  adhered  to  the  Byzantine  CsBsars. 

The  wars  of  Julius  were  described  by  his  own  pen ;  those  of 
Augustus  in  the  immortal  strains  of  Horace  and  Yirffil. 
Trajan  was  less  fortunate.  He  made  no  pretensions  to  do- 
quence ;  he  was,  perhaps,  on  a  level  with  many  of  his  own 
centurions  in  literary  acquirements.  His  reign  was  not  fertile 
in  poets ;  and  although  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  historians, 
iuid  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  Roman  gentlemen,  stood 
at  his  right  hand,  yet  '  vate  caret  sacro,'  neither  Tacitus  nor 
Pliny  became  his  remembrancer.  Boileau  and  Racine  accom- 
panied Louis  XIV.  on  his  ostentatious  progress  through  the  Low 
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Countries,  and  it  was  their  daily  task  to  record  victories  which 
His  Majesty  did  not  win,  and  the  capitulation  of  towns  yielded 
up  while  he  slept.  Trajan  was  no  rot  de  thiatre  ;  and  a  solitary 
column  is  the  most  complete  and  faithful  record  of  his  Dacian 
and  Parthian  wars.  Many  of  our  readers  have  perused  this 
column,  *  the  noblest  monument  of  Roman  warfare ; '  even  to 
them  Mr.  Merivale's  account  of  it  will  be  interesting,  while  to 
those  who  have  not  stood  before  it,  it  will  be  instructive. 

'The  bridges  he  constmcted,  the  fortresses  he  attacked,  the  enemies 
he  routed,  are  here  indicated  in  regular  sequence.  The  Romans  are 
distingoished  by  their  well-known  arms  and  ensigns.  The  captives 
they  take,  the  sacrifices  they  offer,  are  vividly  delineated.  The 
Moorish  horsemen,  on  the  one  hand,  are  designated  by  light-dad 
warriors  riding  without  reins;  the  Ehoxolani,  on  the  o^er,  by 
mounted  figures  decked  in  a  panoply  of  maiL  Trajan  himself 
harangues,  directs,  offers  his  mantle  to  bind  the  wounds  of  his 
soldiers,  takes  his  seat  on  the  tribunal  or  stalks  under  an  arch  of 
trlbmph.  The  submission  of  Decebalus  is  represented  by  a  troop 
of  envoys  bearing  the  sheep-skin  cap,  which  expresses  their  rank 
as  nobles,  and  prostrating  themselves  before  the  conqueror.  The 
capitulation  seems  to  have  been  unconditional.  The  Dacians  de- 
livered  up  their  arms,  surrendered  the  fugitives  and  deserters,  raaed 
their  remaining  strongholds,  and  restored  the  eagle  lost  under  Fuseus. 
Decebalus  consented  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  by  which 
he  bound  himself  to  regard  their  friends  and  enemies  as  his  own, 
and  to  abstain  from  enrolling  any  Roman  subject  in  his  armies; 
for  many  such,  it  seems,  he  had  entertained  in  his  service.  He 
yielded  possession  to  the  victors  of  the  places  they  had  taken  by 
arms.  Finally,  he  came  in  person  and  paid  homage  to  the  emperor. 
The  terms  thus  exacted  in  the  field  were  ratified  in  due  form  in  the 
senate-house,  and  Trajan,  leaving  an  army  of  occupation  at  Zer- 
misegethusa,  and  fortifying  various  posts  of  importance,  quitted  the 
conquered  territory  and  again  presented  himself  to  the  exulting 
citiaens.'    (YoL  vii.  p.  245.) 

The  column  rose  majestically  in  the  centre  of  the  TJlpian 
Forum  to  the  height  of  128  feet;  it  was  sculptured  from  the 
base  to  the  shaft,  shone  in  every  volute  and  moulding  with  gold 
and  pigments,  and  was  crowned  with  the  colossal  effigy  of  the 
augmit  conqueror. 

'  Its  proportions,'  Mr.  Merivale  proceeds,  *  are  peculiarly  graceful : 
the  compact  masses  of  stone,  nineteen  in  number,  of  which  the  whole 
shaft  is  composed,  may  lead  us  to  admire  the  skill  employed  in  its 
construction;  but  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  historic 
monument  is  the  spiral  band  of  figures  which  throughout  encircles 
it.  To  the  subjects  of  Trajan  himself  this  record  of  his  exploits  in 
bold  rdief  must  have  given  a  vivid  and  sufficient  idea  of  tiie  people, 
the  places,  and  the  actions  indicated;  even  to  us,  after  so  many 
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eortnries,  thej  furnish  a  correct  type  of  the  arms^  the  arts,  and  the 
tfostome  both  of  the  Bomans  and  barbarians,  which  we  should  vainly 
seek  for  elsewhere.  The  Trijan  Column  forms  a  notable  chapter  in 
the  pictorial  history  of  Borne.'    (VoL  vii.  p.  247.) 

The  sculptor  Lysippus  was  taxed  by  purists  at  the  time  widi 
degrsdbg  art  by  bis  preference  of  the  natural  to  the  ideal  in  his 
representation  of  living  men*  He  may  have  erred  in  art ;  but 
hd  rendered  invaluable  service  to  history  by  thus  giving  truth 
precedence  over  conventional  types.  The  sculptors  of  Sie  first 
«id  second  centuries  at  Borne  enable  us  to  see  the  Ccesars  bb 
they  looked ;  and  of  Trajan  especially  we  possess  in  his  innu- 
merable busts  and  medals  a  lively  and  faithM  image.  The 
favour  won  by  his  cordial  and  aflSible  demeanour  was  confirmed 
by  his  fine  figure  and  noble  countenance — advantages  always 
dear  to  Boman  eyes.  He  was  above  the  common  height ;  and 
on  public  occasions^  when  he  loved  to  walk  bare-headed,  his  grey 
hairs  gleamed  conspicuously  above  the  crowd  of  senators  and 
knights  in  attendance.  The  fashion  of  his  day  delighted  in 
flowing  or  curling  locks;  but  lliick  straight  hair  smoothed 
over  the  brow  was  in  harmony  with  Tr&jan's  simple  character. 
Id  life  his  cmnplexion  probably  bore  tiie  traces  of  his  notorious 
iadolgence  in  ^e  wine-cup — ^indulgence,  indeed,  that  never  un- 
fitted him  for  action,  and,  perhaps,  was  not  unacceptable  to  his 
military  or  senatorian  companions.  His  aquiline  nose,  lus 
broad  and  low  forehead,  angular  chin,  firmly  compressed  lips, 
were  of  the  true  Boman  type ;  and  Mr.  Merivale  remarks  that 
he  is  the  last  of  the  imperial  series  who  exhibits  them.  An 
unbroken  series  of  royal  faces  is  not  favourable  to  comeliness  or 
dignity.  The  last  descendant  of  Ferdinand  and  the  beautiful 
Isabella  retained  scarcely  a  vestige  of  humanity ;  and  in  the 
stolid  features  of  Louis  XYI.  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  a 
line  of  his  Frank  ancestors.  From  uniformity,  resemblance,  or 
degradation  rapid  changes  of  race  saved  the  Caesars ;  but  there 
are  national  no  less  than  family  forms  of  feature,  and  a  series  of 
provindal  emperors  destroyed  the  Boman  mould. 

We  must  pass  over  Trajan's  civil  administration  as  briefly  as 
we  have  passed  over  his  wars.  At  two  points  alone  in  it  can 
we  affi)rd  space  even  to  glance.  Public  charity  in  the  modem 
sense,  and  we  Christian  practice  of  the  duty,  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  world.  It  had,  indeed,  a  rude  form  of  poor-law  in 
the  distribution  of  com  and  pulse  to  the  masses,  and  in  the  re- 
gulations of  market  prices,  of  which  we  occasionally  read.  But 
policy,  or  rather  fear,  dictated  this  liberality.  Of  hospitals  for  ike 
sick,  of  schools  fot  the  ignorant,  we  find  no  trace  until  we  come 
to  Tn^'s  reign,  and  we  may  indulge  the  pleasing  thought  ihet 
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these  were  the  earliest  grafts  of  Christian  love  upon  the  ragged 
Pagan  stock.  To  Nerva,  indeed,  belongs  the  introduction  of  a 
provision  for  the  children  of  the  poor^  and  more  particularly  for 
orphans.  But  this  prince's  charity  was  casual  and  impenect, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Trajan  to  expand  it  into  a  system,  and 
to  establish  it  as  an  imperial  institution.  In  this  useful  and  laud- 
able work  he  was  aided  by  the  imperial  ladies,  Plotina  and 
Marciana.  Pius  and  Aurelius  built  on  Trajan's  foundations,  and 
the  Augustan  historians  commend  either  Faustina  for  cherish- 
ing the  male  and  female  orphans  whom  republican  Gatos  would 
have  left  to  starve  along  with  their  outworn  slaves  or  mules. 

To  the  capital,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  Trajan  was  a  foster- 
ing parent.  Yet  we  may  detect  in  his  correspondence  with 
Phny  a  dread  and  jealousy  of  independent  action  in  any  clasa 
of  his  subjects.    If  it  be 

< —  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant ;' 

it  is  no  less  the  curse  of  despotic  governments  to  be  alarmed  at, 
and  to  repress,  every  movement  beneath  them  which  may  lead, 
in  their  opinion,  to  combinations  dispensing  with  their  central 
power.     Such  governments  may  be  willing  enough  to  do  good, 
but  they  are  not  so  willing  to  let  good  be  done.     They  are  as 
timid,  as  ecclesiastical  bodies  themselves,  of  all  that  can  in  any 
way  interfere  with,  or  abrogate,  their  privileges.     The  old  aris* 
tocracy  of  Rome,  virtually  a  many-headed  Csssar,  had  always 
viewed  with  dread  the  guilds  or  other  modes  of  union  possessed 
by  the  artisans  and  shopkeepers  of  the  city.     The  nobles  of  the 
CsBsarian  period  inherited  their  fathers'  prejudices,  and  were 
gratified  whenever  their  ruler  displayed  and  exerted  a  similar 
jealousy.     Trajan  neglected  no  opportunity  for  benefiting  pro- 
vincial cities,  towns,  or  even  districts.     His  ears  were  always 
open  to  the  petitions  of  the  people,  and  the  reports  or  sugges- 
tions of  the  prefects.     If  a  road  or  a  canal  was  required  for  the 
trade  of  a  place — if  a  theatre  or  an  aqueduct  would  increase  its 
pleasure  or  improve  its  health — if  storms  had  blighted  its  bar* 
vests,  or  earthquakes  thrown  down  its  walls,  money  was  always 
forthcoming   from  the  imperial    treasury  for  these  useful  or 
necessary  works.      But  when  Pliny,  as  prefect  of  Bithynia, 
suggests  that  a  fire-brigade  would  be  very  welcome  at  Nico- 
media,  the  fashion  of  the  imperial  countenance  is  changed.     He 
returns  an  emphatic  No  to  the  proposal.     Fires,  he  allows,  are 
great  evils;  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as. an  association 
of  workmen  might  be,  trained  to  act  together  and  inspired  with 
unhappy  notions  of  union  and  strength.     Liet  the  Nicomedians 
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take  more  care  of  their  fires  and  lamps«  but  on  no  account  give 
them  the  means  of  banding  together  as  brethren :  *  Non  bene 
'  oonveniunt  nee  in  una  sede  morantur — Majestas  et  Amor.* 

^  Trajan/  says  Mr.  Merivale,  '  was  surely  fortunate  in  the 
'  moment  of  his  death.'     He  had  attempted  a  task  that  had 
flitted  throi^h  the  mind  of  Pompeius  or  Julius  in  the  hour  of 
triumph^  and  which,  if  essayed,  might  have  turned  that  hour 
into  mourning.     In   a  short  and  pregnant  sentence, .  Spartian 
nuns  up  the  perils  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor.    Mauretania 
and  Sarmatia  assailed  the  Empire  from  the  south  and  north ; 
Britain  was  casting  off  its  Koman  yoke;  Egypt  simmered 
with  revolt;  the  Jews  in  Asia  and  x^alestine  were  fighting 
with  the  despair   that  had   animated  Simon,  and   John,  and 
Eleazar  in  the  last  agony  of  Jerusalem.     No  successor  to  the 
throne  was  appointed.     Some  of  the  senators  at  home  might 
deem  themselves  worthy  of  the  purple  of  Nerva ;  some  of  the 
generals  abroad  might  justly  aspire  to  the  sword  of  Trajan. 
The  mighty  victor,  mighty  lord,  lay  on  a  sick  couch  at  Antioch, 
was  borne  on  a  litter  as  far  as   Selinus  in  Cilicia,  and  then 
ez{Mred,  chagrined  by  recent  disappointment  and  worn  out  by 
long  fatigue.     It  might  have  lightened  the  bitterne^  of  death 
could  the  vision  of  his  fame  with  posterity  have  opened  before 
his  eyes.     That  fame  does  not  rest  on  the  rounded  periods  of 
panegyric,  but  on  the  universal  consent  of  contemporary  and 
posthumous  record.    In  him  the  Romans  recognised  a  sovereign 
worthy  to  stand  beside  the  elder  or  the  younger  Africanus. 
Even  the  Christians  scarcely  account  him  among  their  perse- 
cutors, though  it  was  a  ti'adition  of  the  Primitive  Church  that 
his  hand  was  red  with  the  blood  of  Ignatius ;  nay,  so  general 
was  the  faith  in  his  justice  and  humanity,  that  a  legend  grew 
up  of  the  soul  of  Trajan  being  released  from  Purgatory  by  the 
effectual  prayers  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

For  the  triumphal  laurel  Hadrian  either  had  no  ambition,  or 
prudently  checked  it.  He  saw  that  to  retain  provinces  was  a 
no  less  difficult  task  than  to  win  them.  His  association  with 
Trajan  in  his  campaigns  had  doubtless  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
barren*  nature  and  precarious  tenure  of  conquests  east  of  the 
Euphrates.  ^  There  was  no  soil  beyond  that  river  in  which 
'Boman  institutions  could  take  root,  while  the  expenses  of 
'maintaining  them  would  have  been  utterly  exhausting.' 
Every  prefect  or  proconsul  whom  he  placed  there  might  prove 
a  formidable  rivaL  On  all  these  grounds,  therefore,  he  dis* 
erectly  abandoned  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  and 
reUuned  only  the  district  of  Petra,  a  region  fortified  by  nature 
and  useful  to  Home  as  an  outpost  for  its  eastern  trade.     Mr. 
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Merivale  dismisaes  with  a  smile  the  notioEi  that  jealouqr  -of  his 
predeoessor  was  the  motive  for  BLadrian's  moderataon.  It  s 
much  more  likely  that  he,  an  acute  observer,  discerned  the  rtal 
need  of  the  time.     The  Flavian  dynasty  had  done  little  for  the 

?rovinoe8  beyond  extracting  from  them  taxes  and  oostoms. 
?rajan's  wars  had  confined  his  attention  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  frontier.  The  vast  estate  of  the  Caesar  dananded  a 
strict  and  a  personal  survey,  and  Hadrian's  inquisitive  tempor 
and  desire  of  knowledge  rendered  the  necessary  task  pleasant- 
To  him,  as  well  as  to  Trajan,  Rome  was  an  irksome  residenoe. 
His  birth  was  not  illustrious.  He  had  no  waxen  images  in  luB 
halls ;  and  he  brooked  not  even  the  suspicion  that  the  men  who 
cried,  'Ave  CsBsar  Imperator,'  in  their  hearts  looked  down 
upon  him  as  a  '  novus  homo,'  for  whom  a  tribuneship  of  the 
commons  were  preferment  enough.  The  senate,  on  its  part, 
so  far  as  it  was  still  Roman  in  feeling,  bdield  complacently^ 
perhaps  contemptuously,  its  princeps  marching  bare-headed 
over  the  snow  of  Grermany  and  the  sands  of  Libya ;  and  felt 
relieved  by  the  absence  of  a  chairman  naturally  jealous  and 
occasionally  stem. 

The  journeys  of  Hadrian  are  traced  by  Mr.  Merivale  with 
the  patience  of  an  antiquary,  and  enlivened  by  the  learning  xod 
associations  of  a  scholar.  To  his  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
provinces  visited  by  the  emperor  we  can  only  refer ;  and  we 
must  also  leave  Hadrian's  works  of  peace  untold — the  cities  he 
restored,  the  temples,  the  town-halls,  the  aqueducts  he  ocmi- 
structed.  He  was  to  the  empire  in  general  what  Augustus  had 
been  to  Rome.  ^jEdificator  erat  Cetronius^ — he  delighted  ib 
brick  and  mortar,  and  repaired,  renovated,  and  enlarged,  not 
only  its  principal  cities,  but  also  its  second  and  third-rate  towns. 
Nor  was  his  taste,  to  all  appearance,  burdensome  to  the  provin- 
cials. They,  on  the  contrary,  exulted  in  works  that  hitherto 
the  capital  had  monopolised,  seconded  the  imperial  zeal  for 
improvement,  and  devoted  their  private  wealth  to  the  beautify- 
ing of  their  native  homes  or  chosen  places  of  residence. 

If  we  may  infer  the  opinion  of  the  time  from  the  epitomista, 
or  from  that  wretched  compilation,  his  life  by  ^artian,  we 
should  pronounce  this  emperor  unpopular;  and  the  grounds  of 
his  unpopularity  would  seem  to  have  been  some  eccentricity  in 
conduct,  much  uncertainty  in  temper,  a  sharp  tongue,  and  a 
rough  peremptory  demeanour.  Mr.  Merivale's  estimate  of  him 
is  far  more  favourable  than  any  we  have  met  with,  and  as  it  is 
a  vivid  portraiture  of  a  Ciesar,  we  have  no  scruple  in  extracting 
it:— 

*  On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  reign  of  Hadrtaa  as 
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tiie  best  of  the  imperial  series,  Dstrked  hj  endearours  at  reform  and 
improrement  in  everj  department  of  administration  in  all  quartecs  of 
the  empire.    The  character  of  the  ruler  was  mild  and  oonaiderate, 
{jtr-seeing   and  widely  observant,  while  the  ebullitions  of  passion 
which  clouded  his  closiog  career  were  confined  at  least  to  the  small 
drde  of  his  connexions  and  associates.     His  defects  and  vices  were 
those  of  his  time,  and  he  was  indeed  altogether  the  fullest  repre- 
sentative of  his  time,  the  complete  and  crowning  product,  as  far  as 
we  ean  judge,  of  the  crowning  age  of  Bbman  civilisation*     His 
posoB  and  countenance,  which  we  have  unnsnal  means  of  figuring  to 
oorselvee  from  the  number  of  his  busts,  statues,  and  models,  oor- 
le^Hmded  well  with  his  character.    With  Hadrian  the  Bomaa  type 
of  features  begins  to  disappear.    Hadrian  is  neither  Gteek  nor 
Boman ;  he  is  of  no  race  nor  country ;  but  rather  what  we  might 
deem  the  final  result  of  a  blending  of  many  breeds  and  the  purest 
elements.    He  reminds  us  more  than  any  Roman  before  him,  of  what 
we  proudly  style  the  thorough  English  gentleman,  with  shapely  trunk 
and  limbs  and  well-set  head,  no  prominent  features,  no  salient  ex- 
pression, but  a  general  air  of  refinement  and  blood,  combined  with 
spirit  and  inteliigenee.    His  face  and  figure  are  both  eminently 
handsome,  though  indsning  to  breadth  and  bulk.     His  oounteBanoe 
expresses  ability  rather  than  genius,  lively  rather  than  deep  feelings, 
wide  and  general  sympathies  rather  than  concentrated  thought  or 
fixed  enthusiasm.     The  sensual  predominates  in  him  over  the  ideal, 
the  flesh  over  the  spirit ;  he  is  an  administrator  rather  than  a  states- 
man, a  man  of  taste  rather  than  a  philosopher.    A  casual  observer 
would,  perhaps,  hardly  notice  that  Hadrian  is  the  first  of  the  Romans 
whose  bust  is  distinguished  with  a  beard.     Hitherto,  though  the 
arrangement  of  the  hair  varies  from  one  generation  to  another,  or 
foUowB  the  personal  taste  of  the  wearer,  every  public  man  at  Rome 
serupidonsly  shaved  his  cheeks,  lip,  and  chin.   But  Hadrian  Atticised 
as  well  as  philosophised,  and  he  might  reasonably  incline  to  cherish 
the  natural  i4>pendage  which  betokened  both  the  Grecian  and  the 
sophist     Some,  indeed,  whispered  that  he  suffered  hair  to  grow  on 
his  chin  to  conceal  a  physical  blemish ;  but  this  explanation  seems  far- 
fetched, and  the  fashion  set  by  Hadrian,  and  adopted  generally  by 
his  successors,  seems  rather  to  indicate  a  change  in  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  their  inclination  to  disregard  the  special  distinction 
of  race  in  deference  t&  views  more  enlightened  and  genial.'    (Vol. 
riL  p.  498.) 

There  were  grievous  imperfections  in  the  Caesar  who  destroyed 
&e  Commonwealth,  and  m  the  Csesar  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Empire.  Whatever  public  benefits  they  may  have  con- 
ferred on  the  world,  their  private  lives,  even  with  the  liberal 
allowance  for  the  license  of  satire  at  Bome,  and  for  the  general 
corruption  of  manners  at  the  time,  will  not  bear  scrutiny.  The 
^ost  audacious  parasite  would  have  blushed  to  ascribe  to  Julius 
the  oontinency  of  Scipio,  or  affirmed  that  Augustus  was  morally 
on  a  par  with  Marcus  TuUius.     But  at  length  the  household 
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virtues  were  seated  on  the  throne,  and  scandal,  though  it  has 
touched  with  ugly  rumours  the  names  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
is  dumb  in  the  presence  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aoreliua. 
The  times  of  die  former  of  these  emperors  were  favourable  to 
a  peaceful  career.  War  and  readiness  for  war,  indeed,  were  rife 
on  the  frontiers,  and  the  treasures  of  the  state  were  taxed  in 
curbing  the  insolence  of  barbarians,  or  repressing  tlie  turbulent 
Jewish  race.  Yet  none  of  these  tumults  were  sufficiently  grave 
to  draw  the  Cssar  from  his  capital,  and  during  a  reign  of 
twenty-two  years  the  longest  journeys  of  Pius  were  from  bis 

Slace  in  Rome  to  his  country-houses  at  Lanuvium  and  Laurium* 
e  went  to  and  from  them  with  the  plain  equipage  and  the 
modest  train  of  a  Cato  or  Fabricius — tendens  Venafrajws  in 
agrosj  bent  on  looking  after  his  live  and  dead  stock,  his  vines 
and  olives,  or  on  auditing  his  bailiff's  books. 

Such  repose  and  moderation  accorded  with  the  disposition  of 
Aurelius  also,  who  proposed  to  himself  in  all  things  to  walk  in 
his  father's  ways;  and  while  Pius  lived,  his  adopted  son  fiil- 
filled  every  hope  and  wish  the  fondest  and  wisest  of  parents 
could  have  cherished.  His  heart  was  with  the  best  living  ex- 
positors of  wisdom  ;  his  treasure  in  the  libraries  which  instructed 
them  and  himself.  Yet  he  did  not  neglect  the  athletic  and  manly 
exercises  which  free  Rome  had  demanded  of  all  her  sons.  A 
truckle  bed,  a  simple  closet  in  the  residence  of  the  Csesar,  sufficed 
for  the  heir  of  the  Roman  world,  and,  it  is  said,  that  throughout 
his  father's  reign  he  was  never  tempted  to  leave  him  for  two 
nights.  But  a  time  came  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
Aurelius  to  indulge  his  frugal  tastes.  It  was,  however,  the 
soldier  whose  presence  was  demanded  in  the  camp — not  the 
Caesar  displaying  idle  pomp  or  yearning  for  a  needless  triumph, 
who  passed  through  Italy  to  the  German  or  Dacian  frontier. 
Dangers  little  less  grave  than  those  which  called  C.  Marius 
four  times  successively  to  the  consulship,  hurried  Aurelius  from 
the  duties  of  his  office  and  the  charms  of  philosophy  to  the 
Danube.  Once  again  the  Teutons  menaced  the  integrity  if  not 
the  existence  of  the  empire,  and  the  august  presence  of  the 
Ctesar  alone  could  nerve  the  legions  or  awe  the  invaders. 

While  the  long  line  of  the  northern  frontier,  from  Odessus 
to  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  was  skirted  by  a  fringe  of  fire,  and 
through  the  lurid  glare  loomed  the  wrathful  faces  of  myriads  of 
Germans,  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians,  a  foe  more  terrible  still 
had  sapped  the  strength  and  shaken  the  hearts  of  Rome,  her 
people,  and  her  subjects.  In  the  reign  of  the  second  Antonine^ 
a  pestilence  — *  portentous,  unexampled,  unexplained ' —  visited 
nearly  every  province  of  the  empire ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the 
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loose  statistics  of  the  time^  swept  off  a  tenth  of  the  human 
race.  The  black  death  and  the  sweating  sickness  of  modern 
Europe  rivalled,  perhaps,  this  visitation  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era;  but,  in  its  day,  the  Pestis  Antonina  seems 
to  have  had  no  precursor  nor  parallel — none,  at  least,  known  to 
the  most  learned  of  ancient  physicians  who  observed  and 
described  its  symptoms.  To  Galen  it  appeared  a  startling 
phenomenon  that  baffled  science  and  experiment  alike.  The 
constitution  of  nations,  no  less  than  of  individuals,  appears  to 
have  its  epochs  of  depression ;  and  at  such  seasons  even  common 
epidemics  acquire  a  new  virus^  while  novel  disorders  rage  for  a 
time  like  an  elemental  scourge.  The  moral  effects  of  this 
unexampled  plague  were  little  less  grave  than  the  physicaL 
The  trembling  survivors  lost  heart  and  hope ;  they  appeded  to 
ancient  superstitions ;  they  resorted  to  strange  forms  of  expia- 
tion —  forms  inscribed  in  Etruscan  volumes,  or  the  yet  darker 
scrolls  of  Oriental  magic.  The  remedies  aggravated  the  disease. 
Superstition  increased  the  terrors  and  inflamed  the  passions  of 
its  votaries.  The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  though  it  flowed  in 
torrents  around  the  altars,  was  not  deemed  a  suflScient  sacrifice ; 
the  offended  gods  of  Olympus  or  Hades  alike  demanded  more 
costly  victims ;  they  had  been  defrauded  of  their  offerings  and 
insulted  in  their  temples  by  the  professors  of  a  new  creed,  and 
persecution  of  the  Christians  was  one  among  several  conse- 
quences of  the  Antonine  pestilence. 

It  is  among  the  infelicities  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  have  been 
brought  into  collision  with  the  rising  faith.  Yet,  if  we  take  into 
account  his  character  and  his  station,  we  shall  not  lightly  con- 
found him  with  later  and  vulgar  persecutors.  We  are,  in  fact, 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  real  relations  between  the 
Church  and  the  Empire  at  this  period.  Extant  ecclesiastical 
histories  are  manifestly  falsified,  and  what  truth  they  contain  is 
grossly  exaggerated.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  Emperor  had 
the  power  of  resisting  the  open  hostility  of  his  subjects  against 
the  Christians.  He,  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  peace,  may 
have  been  unable  to  resist  the  importunities  of  the  magistrates 
or  the  wrath  of  the  people,  who  ascribed  to  these  obscure,  and 
in  their  view  these  impious,  opponents  of  the  State  religion  the 
calamities  then  afflicting  the  world.  The  philosopher  sighed  or 
smiled  at  the  creed  of  the  vulgar ;  but  the  Cassar  resented  the 
refusal  of  the  Christians  to  pay  a  decent  homage  to  the  gods  of 
the  State.  Void  as  they  might  be  of  substance,  these  august 
shadows  had,  for  nine  centuries,  nerved  the  arms  of  heroes  and 
guided  the  counsels  of  statesmen.  The  firmness  of  the  new 
sect  was  not  imnaturally  viewed  as  criminal  obstinacy.     To  the 
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many  dangers  that  beset  the  empire,  rash  innovalUon  must  not 
be  added,  especially  when  the  itmovations  apparently  spmi^ 
from  that  saUen  and  perverse  race  which  had  always  denied  iht 
right  of  CsBsar  to  mle  over  them.  We  may  lament  its  results, 
yet  we  may  excuse  the  error  of  the  imperial  j^osopher ;  n<Hr 
shall  we  perhaps  ascribe  any  excessive  rigour  to  the  Pagan 
Cffisar,  if  we  beaor  in  mind  that  the  nursing  fathers  of  ihe 
Church,  in  the  next  or  succeeding  centuries,  the  CsBsan  of 
Constantinople,  proved  no  less  severe  and  implacable  towards 
their  heretical  brethren  than  Aurelius  flowed  himself  to  theee 
who  refused  to  serve  in  the  armies  or  take  their  share  in  the 
duties  of  the  State.  At  the  moment  of  which  we  are  now 
writing,  the  State  could  ill  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  any 
class  of  its  members.  Not  sickness  alone,  but  signid  calamities 
— conflagrations,  earthquakes,  floods,  and  famine — fell  in  quick 
Boccession  upon  the  cajntal  and  the  provinces.  Casualties  not 
less  frequent  or  disastrous    may  have    occurred  at  former 

Eiriods,  but  they  were  comparatively  innocuous  so  long  as  tlie 
mpire  was  sound  at  heart.  Nations  whose  physical  vigour  is 
on  the  wane  behold  in  the  disturbance  of  the  elements  or  the 
misfortunes  incident  to  man  the  blows  of  Providence  or  Fate. 
That  Aurelius  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  a 
sovereign  is  proved  by  his  handing  over  to  his  successor  the 
empire  which  he  had  himself  inherited  unshorn  of  any  province 
and  secure  for  the  moment  on  its  frontier.  Yet  there  was  much, 
both  without  and  within  its  boundaries,  to  awaken  and  justify 
grave  alarm.  The  tribes  of  the  North  had  at  length  discovered 
a  secret  hidden  from  the  ancient  Cheruscans,  Cumbrians,  and 
Teutons.  They  had  become  aware  that  to  conquer  Rome, 
they  must  abandon  their  own  private  jealousies  and  feuds. 
Tbej  had  detected  also  that  the  general  foe  was  staggering  in 
his  seat ;  that  every  year  it  was  less  easy  for  him  to  recruit  his 
legions,  or  to  maintain  the  long  lines  of  his  border  fortresses^ 
Bribes  and  black-mail  would  no  longer  buy  them  off;  and  to 
deaden  the  impending  shock  by  admitting  semi-barbarians 
within  the  lines  of  the  empire  might  palliate  for  a  while,  but 
would  ultimately  aggravate,  the  danger.  Such  allies,  or  rather 
such  hirelings,  as  soon  as  their  first  greed  was  sated,  or  their 
new  possessions  cloyed  upon  them,  would  be  more  disposed  to 
embrace  their  former  clansmen  than  to  defend  their  new  pay- 
masters. And  within  the  limits  <£  the  empire,  the  recruiting- 
ground  was  well  nigh  exhausted.  Graul  and  Spain  might  still 
as  formerly  provide  oxen  and  horses,  the  arsenals  of  Tyre  and 
Marseilles  might  still  resound  with  the  clink  of  hammers,  and 
Sicily  and  Afinca  perennially  deposit  their  tribute  of  com  on 
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tlie  wbanres  of  Osfia.     But  their  sons — tiie  descendants  of  llie 
mai  who  formed  Cosar^s  tenth  legion,  or  the  crested  band  of 
the  Alaudae — had  long  smce  become  Romanised,  and  preferred 
ibe  baths  and  tiieatres  of  cities  to  the  duties  of  the  camp,  or 
the  haidj  pnrBnits  <£  shepherds  and  ploughmen.    The  legionary 
rofl  was  now  to  be  made  up  from  strangers,  slaves,  and  the 
refiise  of  tatties.     The  prospect  of  plunder  might  tempt  the 
idle  or  the  desperate  to  enlist ;  but  neither  the  (»11  of  duty  nor 
the  rod  of  the  centurion  could  eonyert  a  rabble  into  such  troops 
as  had  won  for  the  senate  the  empire  of  the  western  world* 
With  the  armies  available  for  Anrelius,  the  mighty  Julius  him- 
self might  haf  e  discreetly  paused  upon  the  threshold  of  GhiuL 
Mr.  Merivale  has  made  due  allowance  for  these  symptoms 
and  heralds  of  future  disaster,  and  has  summed  up  in  his  con- 
cluding chapter  the  various  calamities  that  renden^  the  later 
years  of  AureHus  an  era  of  gloom  and  dismay.     Yet  even  in 
surveying  the  whole  period  comprised  in  his  seventh  volume,  a 
sense  of  languor,  if  not  of  desptur,  comes  over  us.     So  far  as 
concerned  the  civilised  world,  its  great  mutations  were  acted* 
Peace  is  the  rule ;  war  is  the  exception.   The  Empire  is  content. 
Justice  presides  over  its  council^,  and  the  voice  of  appeal  from 
her  decinons  reaches  the  imperial  ear.    Encouragement  is  given 
to  enterprise ;  employment  is  found  for  the  masses ;  provision 
is  made  for  the  physical  or  intellectual  needs  of  the  people* 
Gssar  and  his  ministers  have  no  easy  time  of  H;   they  are 
always  suggesting,  directing,  assisting ;  the  fragments  of  their 
kws  or  orders  in  council  preserved  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis, 
by  Theodosius  or  by  Justinian,  prove  their  constant  labour  in 
issuing  rescripts.     Perhaps  they  do  rather  too  much.     Things 
lug^  have  turned  out  better  had  they  left'  their  subjects  more 
to  diemselves.    Of  the  good  intentions  of  the  government,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt.     But  what,  in  this  halcyon  time,  has 
become  of  the  hopes  and  energies  of  the  human  race  ?  whither 
does  it  move?  what  any  longer  ennobles  it?     Is  then,  after  all, 
tke  great  Pdx  Romana,  the  tardy  harvest  of  so  many  seed-times 
of  blood  and  wars,  a  delusion  at  last  ?     Must  we  say  of  it,  as  the 
eaqnring  Brutus  said  of  Virtue,  that  it  was  but  '  a  word ' — a 
poUtical  syncope,  a  moral  and  intellectual  stagnation,  and  not 
Peace?    We  have  now,  and  on  former  occasions,  accompanied 
Mr.  Merivale   through  the  dreary  years  when  Tiberius  op- 
pressed the  senate  and  Nero  insulted  the  Empire ;  through  that 
ignominious  time  when  the  sons  of  slaves  sat  virtually  in  the 
chair  of  CsBsar;   through  the  yet  more  disastrous  period  in 
which  three  armies  rent  and  wasted  *  Italiam  Diis  sacram ' — ^the 
land  and  the  city  to  which  augurs  and  sibyls  had  promised 
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dominion  without  end.  Yet  even  in  the  thickest  gloom  of  these 
several  nights,  rays  of  dawn  were  to  be  seen.  When  Augustas 
was  on  the  borders  of  life  and  death  he  discerned  that  two  at 
least  of  the  senators  were  not  less  fit  for  empire  than  his  chosen 
Tiberius.  When  the  aristocracy  of  Borne  had  grown  too  feeble 
or  too  odious  for  trust  or  high  place,  a  provincial  nobility,  &ugal, 
honest,  and  in  some  measure  independent,  was  ready  to  step 
into  the  place  of  the  degenerate  Lepidi  and  ScaurL  If  the 
eloquence  of  the  forum  had  long  been  extinct,  the  eloquence  of 
history  was  in  full  vigour ;  if  poetry  in  its  nobler  forms .  no 
longer  existed,  imaginative  minds  still  survived.  Tacitus  stood 
in  the  room  of  Livy ;  Seneca  and  Quintilian  in  that  of  Cicero ; 
Statins  and  Martial  were  not  altogether  unworthy  successors  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  while  satire  in  the  hands  of  Juvenal  pre- 
sented an  earnest  brow  unknown  to  the  Augustan  age.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  the  emperors  who  stamped  with  their 
name  the  dynasty  of  the  Antonines,  we  enter  as  it  were  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.     It  may  be  alleged  that  im- 

{>erfect  knowledge  conceals  from  our  view  the  authentic  bril- 
iance  of  that  era.  But  to  what  cause,  except  the  want  of 
materials,  is  that  imperfect  knowledge  owing;  and  whence 
proceeds  the  lack  of  materials,  if  not  from  the  decrepitude  and 
decay  of  intellectual  power  ?  The  Cadsar  now  appears  not  only 
as  the  most  conspicuous  statesman  and  soldier,  but  also  as  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  his  age.  He  may  have  been  so,  but 
why  does  he  stand  like  a  solitary  tower  upon  a  vast  unbroken 
plain  ?  That  Marcus  Aurelius  was  served  by  wise  ministers 
and  experienced  captains  may  be  inferred  from  the  general 
vigour  and  prosperity  of  his  reign.  Even  his  energy  could  not 
have  sufficed  for  the  toils  of  an  administration  which  swept 
within  its  arc  men  who  chased  the  red  deer  and  the  wolf  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grampians  and  men  who  hunted  the  lion  and  the 
river-horse  between  the  First  and  Second  Cataracts.  Yet  these 
captains,  these  councillors,  of  Aurelius  are,  in  the  silence  of 
history,  as  obscure  to  us  as  the  Gyas  and  Cloanthus  of  Virgil 
— nominis  umbrcB — ^adding  to  the  treasures  of  oblivion  and 
'  flitting  across  the  caverns  of  night.'  The  machine  of  govern- 
ment is  effective — perhaps  complete ;  but  the  object  for  which 
it  was  constructed  is  lost.  The  best  of  monarchs — and  in  the 
world's  history  there  is  not  so  matchless  a  pair  as  the  first  and 
second  Antoninus — desired  and  laboured  for  the  weal  of  their 
people  ,*  but  the  people  for  whom  they  toiled  in  the  council- 
chamber  and  the  camp  is  torpid,  if  not  indeed  dead.  Art  and 
eloquence  are  on  the  decline ;  population  is  diminishing ;  it  is 
'ult  to  recruit  the  legions,  to  find  labourers  for  the  soiL 
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This  18  tlie  result  of  a  government  which  does  all  for  the  people, 
and  permits  the  people  to  do  nothing  for  itself.  These  are  the 
froits  of  the  great  Actian  triumph — this  is  the  end  of  the  vision 
of  the  mighty  Julias  in  the  hour  when  he  bestrode  the  narrow 
world,  and  was  preparing  to  round  his  orb  of  conquest  by 
bringing  the  Dacian  and  the  Parthian  under  the  yoke  he  had 
already  laid  on  the  necks  of  the  Iberian  and  the  GauL 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Merivale — we  hope  only  for  a 
while.  He  may  be  justly  proud  of  having  supplied  a  void  in 
Roman  annals  which  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never 
been  so  satisfactorily  filled  up.  But  we  cannot  concede  to  him 
that  his  task  is  complete  while  it  wants  a  volume  dedicated  to 
the  history  of  opinions  in  the  age  of  the  Antonine  Cassars. 
For  in  that  period  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world,  besides 
putting  forth  its  latest  roots,  encountered  a  new  order  of  ideas 
on  the  relations  between  divine  and  human  nature  which  solved 
8(mie  of  its  problems,  and  was  destined  to  embrace,  to  modify, 
and  eventuuly  to  supersede,  that  philosophy  itself.  The  task  is 
worthy  of  a  scholar  and  a  ^vine — the  materials  are  abundant ; 
and  the  historian  has  repeatedly  shown  his  fitness  for  it  by  the 
temperate  spirit  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  rising  and  waning 
opinions  bo  often  as  they  affect  the  Ramans  under  the  Empire* 


AsT.  III.  —  1.  Journal  du  Marquis  de  Dangeau^  public  en 
eniier  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  MM.  SouLi^  et  DussiEUX, 
avec  les  Additions  inedites  du  Due  de  Saint'Simon,  publiees 
par  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches.  Dix^neuf  tomes.  Paris : 
1854-1860. 

2.  Mhnoires  complete  et  authentiques  du  Due  de  Saint^Simon 
sur  le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV  et  la  Regence,  collationnes  avec  le 
Manuscrit  original  par  M.  Chj^ruel,  etprecedis  d^une  Notice 
parM.  Saintk-Beuve.     Vingt tomes.     Paris:  1856-1858. 

3.  Deux  Discours  sur  le  Due  de  Saint-^Simon^  sa  Vie  et  ses 
JEcrits,  qui  ont  remporti  le  prix  d^Eloquence  dicernd  par 
T Academic  Frangaise  dans  sa  Siance  publique  du  30  Aoit 
1855.  Par  M.  Eu6i:NE  Poixou  et  par  M.  Am^djbb 
Lepevre-Pontalis. 

T^HESE  recent  editions  of  the  two  great  literary  monuments 
of  the  Court  of  France  in  its  most  splendid  and  memorable 

?iriod  are  invaluable  contributions  to  history  and  to  letters, 
he  ^Journal  of  the  Marquis  de   Dangeau' — a  minute  and 
pimctilious  daily  record  of  the  monotonous  grandeur  of  Yer- 
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sailles  for  forty-four  counted  years — is  now  for  the  first  time 
made  public  in  its  integrity.  The  *  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de 
^  Saint-Simon '  have  been  carefully  collated  with  the  origiiud 
manuscript  by  M.  Ch^ruel^  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  most  correct  text  and  the  most  acceptable  form,  of  this 
master-piece  of  personal  history.  Indeed>  this  editioa  10  so 
superior  to  all  that  have  preceded  it,  that  it  will  heneefbrth 
supersede  them  in  every  good  library :  though  we  think  M. 
Ch^ruel  might  have  extended  his  notes  with  further  advantige. 
Criticism  and  linnotation  have  stilly  as  it  were,  to  do  their  work 
upon  this  vast  fabric ;  but  that  work  has  been  ably  commenced 
by  the  young  and  eloquent  candidates  whose  essays  were 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy  in  1855,  and  by  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  in  bis  introduction  to  M.  Ch^ruePs  edition* 

But  the  acquisition  we  have  made  in  these  important  puUi- 
cations  does  not  stop  here.     This  editioa  of  the  Journal  of 
Dangeau  is  enriched  with  the  copious  manuscript  notes  and 
additions  of  Saint-Simon   himself,   now  first  published   firom 
the  interleaved  copy  of  the  Journal  which  was  made  fisr 
use  by  order  of  his  firiend  the  Due  de  Lujmes — the 
copy  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Foreign 
Department  at  Paris,  where,  indeed,  all  the  Saint-Simon  papen 
are  now  deposited.  These  manuscript  notes,  which  are  elaborate 
and  voluminous,  constitute  a  large  addition  to  all  that  hsd 
previously  been   published  under  the  hvlxclq  of  Saint-Simon 
himself:  they  are  anterior  to  his  Memoirs  in  the  shape  he 
ultimately  gave  to  them ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  materials  of  the 
Memoirs  in  a  less  complete  form;   but,  at  the  same   time, 
they  contain  numerous  particulars,  anecdotes,  and  characteristic 
touches  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  at  alL 

Moreover,  the    discovery  of  these  ^Additions'  throws  an 
entirely  novel  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  Saint-Simon 

5 reduced  bis  great  work,  and  on  its  connexion  with  Dangeau's 
ournal ;  although,  indeed,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  liffht 
and  darkness  are  not  more  opposite  than  these  two  noble 
authors,  whose  fame  rests  not  on  the  splendour  of  their  for- 
tunes or  their  lives,  but  on  the  perseverance  with  which  they 
recorded  the  events  of  their  age — bating  and  despising  one 
another,  although  simultaneously  engaged  upon  the  same  task 
—  with  no  point  of  resemblance  in  tastes,  in  character,  in 
purpose,  or  in  style,  yet  inseparably  united  in  die  common  remit 
of  their  separate  labours.  Without  Dangeau  the  Memoiis  of 
Saint-Simon  would  perhaps  never  have  existed  in  their  cona- 
plete  form;  without  Saint-Simon  the  dry  and  firimd  daily 
annals  of  Dangeau  would  never  have  been  printed*    Dai^eau 
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ia  tbe  stock,  incapable  of  producing  palatable  fruit  itself,  on 
which   tbe  most  luxuriant   and  aromatic  growth   of  French 
literature   in  that  age  was  grafted.     Dangeau,  in  his  daily 
task  of  four  and  forty  years,  never  rises  beyond  the  level  of 
tbe  Court  Circular:  he  witnesses  the  most  important  events 
of   an    eventful  reign  without  an  expression   6f   wonder  or 
emotion :  even  his  anecdotes  are  without  point :  he  is  as  exact 
and  as  unmeaning  as  a  piece  of  clock-work.     Saint-Simon, 
on  the  contrary,  punted  in  colours  that  will  never  die  every 
figure  and  every  scene,   the  bare  mention  of  which  suffices 
to  his  mechanical  anti-type.      In  the  slender  entries  of  the 
one  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  trace  more  than  a  feeble  pulsa- 
tion of  passions  which  might  have  touched  the  soul  of  even 
a  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  in  the  torrent  of  eloquence  and 
of  scorn  poured  forth  by  the  other,  Versailles  lives  again,  with 
all   its    conflicts,  its  follies,  its  jealousies,  and    its    power. 
Dangeau  was  a  gilded  insect,  hovering  over  the  Court  parterre, 
or  enthroned  upon  its  blossoms;    Saint-Simon  was  a  mind, 
intent  to  try  the  Court  by  the  touch  and  standard  of  honour, 
rectitude,  and  truth.     The  former  shared  the  pleasures  and  the 
honours  of  Louis  XIY.  without  limit :  the  latter  cared  little 
for  his  pleasures,  and  never  possessed  his  confidence ;  but  stood 
behind  nis  throne  and  upon  his  tomb  to  be  the  avenger  of  his 
faults,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.     The  easy  and 
prosperous  Marquis  cared  not  to  cast  a  look  beyond  the  galleries 
of  Versailles,  in  which  he  spent  his  existence ;  his  conception 
of  immortality  was  an  i^theosb  on  a  ceiling.     How  little 
could  he  have  conceived  it  possible  that  he  was  day  by  day 
preparing  materials  for  one  who  was  to  speak  of  all  he  adored 
in  Uie  language  of  doom — to  consign  himself  and  all  his  silken 
fellows  to  the  pillory  of  history,  and  to  herald  by  lurid  and 
prophetic  flashes  the  approach  of  that  storm  which  the  monarchy 
of  France  was  not  destined  to  survive  I    Dangeau,  bom  in  the 
King's  own  year,  had  seen  the  dawn  and  the  meridian  of  a  gay, 
splendid,  and  victorious  reign,  and  his  idolatry  of  the  lojel 
Sun  of  France  was  at  least  sincere.     When  Saint-Simon  came 
to  Court,  thirty-seven  years  younger,  the  shadows  were  already 
lengthening ;  an  age  of  cant  had  succeeded  to  an  age  of  vice ; 
the  gloom  of  religious  bigotry  was  followed  by  the  shame  of 
unsuccessful  war  and  the  horror  of  unnatural  deaths:  long 
before  he  completed  his  task  the  grave  had  closed  upon  Loub 
and  the  heavens  themselves  were  gathering  over  France. 

The  fame,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  whicn  is  attached  to  the 
&tiQe  of  the  Marquis  of  Dangeau  is  dearly  purchased.  He 
owes  his  immortality  to  the  pungency  of  the  sarcasms  of  those 
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who  used  his  laborious  compilations,  as  the  most  penshable 
commodities  may  be  preserved  by  salt  and  nitre.  For  a  man 
so  easy,  so  good-natured,  so  incapable  of  independent  action  or 
of  manly  thoughts,  to  full  into  the  hands  of  Saint-Simon  and 
Voltaire,  was,  assuredly,  a  cruel  sport  of  destiny  over  his  grave. 
The  birds  of  prey  settled  on  it,  and  they  have  not  respected 
his  remains.  But  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
editors  of  this  voluminous  publication  to  rehabilitate  his  memory, 
to  which  they  have  done  something  more  than  justice,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  retain  our  opinion  that  there  was  nothing 
dignified  or  respectable  in  his  character  except  the  perseverance 
with  which  he  wrote  his  Diary.  No  doubt  Saint-Simon  and 
Voltaire  were  both  of  them  largely  indebted  to  so  minute  a 
chronicler  of  current  events.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been 
more  just  and  handsome  to  have  acknowledged  the  obligation, 
instead  of  overwhelming  him  with  ridicule  and  invective.  But 
what  was  vindictive  malice  in  Voltaire  towards  a  man  he  hail 
robbed,  was  the  natural  scorn  of  Saint-Simon  towards  a  man 
he  had  known.  Voltaire  calls  Dangeau  a  'vieux  valet  de 
^  chambre  imb^ile,  qui  se  m^lait  de  faire  k  tort  et  k  travers 

*  des  gazettes  de  toutes  les  sottises  qu'il  entendait  dans  les  anti- 
^  chambres ; '  and  a  *  frotteur  de  la  maison  qui  se  glissa  derridre  les 
^  laquais  pour  entendre  ce  qu*on  dit  k  table.'  Even  when  he 
refers  to  him  as  an  authority  he  misstates  and  misquotes  him. 
The  truth  is  Voltaire  had  loosely  perused  the  Journal  in 
manuscript ;  and  had  found  in  it  two  or  three  not  very  flattering 
notices  of  himself.  *  Le  petit  Arouet,  podte  fort  satirique  et 
'  fort  imprudent,  a  iii  exild.    •    •    .    Arouet  a  iii  mis  k  la 

*  Bastille ;  il  parait  incorrigible.  •  •  •  Les  comediens  jou^rent 
^  sur  leur  th^fttre  la  nouveUe  trag^die  d'CEdipe  faite  par  Arouet, 
'  qui  a  chang^  de  nom  parcequ'on  £tait  lort  pr^venu  contre 
'  lui,  k  cause  qu'il  a  offens^  beaucoup  de  gens  dans  ses  vers : 
^  cependant  la  trag^die  a  fort  bien  r^ussi.'  The  Marquis  little 
imagined  that  this  same  '  petit  Arouet '  would  brand  him  for  a 
blockhead  for  ever. 

To  measure  the  force  and  justice  of  these  censures,  it  is 
necessary  to  retrace  in  a  few  sentences  the  chief  incidents  of 
Dangeau's  inglorious  life.  Philippe  de  Courcillon,  Marquis  de 
Dangeau,  neither  deserved  to  be  stigmatised  as  a  man  of  slender 
birth  by  Saint-Simon,  nor  exalted  into  a  descendant  of  Hugues 
Capet  by  his  own  pen.  The  family  of  Courcillon  was  ancient, 
and  the  lordship  of  Dangeau  was  acquired  by  intermarriage 
with  the  Cholets  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  of  its  alli- 
ances were  still  more  illustrious,  for  Dangeau  himself  was 
grandson  of  Anne  de  Mornay,  daughter  of  Duplessis-Mornay, 
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and  in  1638,  the  year  of  his  birth^  that  descent  marked  in  the 
nobility  of  France  a  Protestant  house.  Philip  and  his  brother 
Louis,  afterwards  known  as  the  Abb6  de  Courcillon,  soon  shook 
off,  however,  the  Huguenot  taint  fatal  to  their  career  at  Court ; 
and  the  elder  brother  served  with  sufficient  brilliancy  under 
Turenne  to  obtain  in  1663  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, known  as  the  King's  Own,  because  it  was  especially 
created  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  sons  of  noble  families  to  serve 
in  its  ranks,  and  had  till  then  been  commanded  by  His  Majesty 
in  person.  But  it  was  not  upon  the  fields  of  Flanders  or  of 
Spain  that  the  laurels  of  Dangeau  grew.  He  had  learned 
in  his  campaigns  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  in- 
troduced him  to  the  notice  of  the  Queen,  and  he  was  gifted 
by  nature  with  an  extraordinary  dexterity  in  all  those  games 
oF  skill  or  chance  which  were  then  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
Court.  Dangeau  himself  had  at  that  time  little  or  no  fortune  ; 
yet  no  one  played  so  readily,  or  so  high,  or  so  well.  In  piquet, 
ombre,  reversis,  brelan,  and  all  the  games  of  the  day,  he  was 
an  acknowledged  adept ;  in  lansquenet  and  basset  his  judgment 
never  failed  him.  Saint-Simon  himself  adds,  ^this  science 
'  brought  him  in  a  great  deal,  and  his  winnings  enabled  him  to 
'  frequent  the  best  society.     He  was  gentle,  complaisant,  obse- 

*  quious,  with  the  air,  the  tone,  and  the  manners  of  the  world ; 
^  prompt  and  accurate  in  his  accounts  at  play,  and  however  large 
'  his  winnings  may  have  been  (and  they  were  the  basis  of  his 
^  fortunes),  he  was  never  suspected,  and  his  reputation  was 

*  always  clear.'  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  carried  his  theory 
of  play  to  the  height  of  algebraic  calculation,  and  he  employed 
Sauveur,  the  mathematician,  to  reduce  the  odds  at  basset  to  a 
precise  formula  Madame  de  S^vign^  described  him  in  1678 
at  the  height  of  his  glory  presiding  over  the  King's  table  at 
Versailles  :— 

'  Yoici  comme  cela  va— un  jeu  de  reversis  donne  la  forme  et  fixe 
tout.  Le  Roi  est  aupr^s  de  Madame  de  Montespan  qui  tient  la  carte ; 
Monsieur,  la  Reine,  et  Madame  de  Soubise ;  Dangeau  et  compagnie ; 
Langlde  et  compagnie ;  roille  louis  sent  r^pandus  sur  le  tapis  ;  il  n'y  a 
point  d'autres  jetons.  Je  voyois  jouer  Dangeau,  et  j'admirois  combien 
nous  sommes  sots  au  jeu  aupr^s  de  lui !  II  ne  songe  qu'lt  son  affaire, 
et  gagne  oh.  les  autres  perdent ;  il  ne  neglige  rien,  il  profite  de  tout ; 
11  n'est  point  distrait ;  en  un  mot  sa  bonne  conduite  difie  la  fortune  : 
aussi  les  cent  mille  francs  en  dix  jours ;  les  cent  mille  ^cus  en  un 
mois,  tout  cela  se  met  sur  le  livre  de  la  recette.  II  dit  que  je  prenois 
port  a  son  jeu,  de  sorte  que  je  fus  assise  tr^  agr^ablement  et  tr^s 
commodement.  Je  saluai  le  Roi :  il  me  rendit  mon  salut  comme  si 
j*avois  6t6  jeune  et  belle.' 

When  Madame  de  S6vign£  paints  a  scene,  no  touch  is  wanting 
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to  complete  it  But  to  retom  to  Dangean.  He  was  belieTed 
to  have  won  a  couple  of  miUions  of  livres  at  play,  without 
cbeating ;  and  with  this  fortune,  and  pleaong  though  scMnewhat 
pedantic  manners,  he  advanced  in  life.  *  An  epigram  of  the  day 
notched  eyeiy  round  of  his  ladder. 

£tre  des  plaisirs  de  son  Boi 
Da  jeo,  du  bal,  et  de  la  chasse, 
Faire  exerdce  en  bel  arroj, 
M<Miter  qndqQefois  an  PamasBe, 
Donner  toot  a  Tambitioo, 
Cajokr  la  blonde  et  la  bron^ 
N 'avoir  point  de  rdigion 
Qoand  11  s'agit  de  sa  fortune^ 
Devenir  chef  da  raiment, 
Acheter  on  gouTemement, 
Se  Toir  cordon  bleu  d'esp^rance, 
Dangean,  par  des  hasards  ri  grands^ 
Si  la  paix  dare  encor  dix  ans 
Tn  seras  mar^chal  de  France.' 

In  the  early  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  before  bigotry  and  ennui 
had  oyershadowed  the  Court,  Dangeau  had  enjoyed  the  un- 
bounded confidence  of  the  monarch — in  his  pleaenires.     Hiey 
were  bom  in  the  same  year,  and  Dangeau  was  one  af  the  few 
courtiers  of  the  Grand  Monarque  destined  to  survive  a  reign  of 
seventy-three  years.     In  early  youth  he  had  been  employed 
by  Louis  to  write  passionate  inadrigals  to  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Yallidre,  until  it  also  occurred  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Yalli^  to 
apply  to  him  to  write  her  answers  to  the  King,  and  the  corre- 
spondence flourished  the  more  as  he  held  both  ends  of  it.    Some 
obscurity  rests  upon  an  expedition  he  made  to  England  with 
M.  de  Briole,  about  the  year  1676,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
Lord  Peterborough,  of  whom  he  had  won  four  thousand  pistoles ; 
for  it  seems  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  duel,  the  heroee  were 
arrested  when  they  reached  our  diores.     The  wits  of  the  Court 
laughed  at  his  valour ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  deny  his  readi- 
ness in  rhyme.   One  day  he  entreated  the  King  and  Madame  de 
Montespan  to  grant  him  rooms  in  Versailles;  they  told  him  he 
should  have  them  if  he  filled  up  a  hundred  battts-rimes,  before 
they  had  finished  the  game  they  were  playing,  and  they  did 
what  they  could  to  make  the  task  impossible,  but  the  Muses 
were  favourable,  and  Dangeau  had  the  rooms.     This  and  similar 
exploits  were  indeed  but  a  courtier's  title  to  the  iKmours  of  the 
French  Academy,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1668,  at  a  time 
when  it  certainly  was  not  foreseen  that  he  was  destined  to  hold 
a  permanent  place  among  the  historical  writers  of  his  country. 
The  probability  is  that  his  enlightened  patronage  of  Boilcau 
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and  his  encoaragement  of  men  of  letters  had  given  him  some 
daim  to  their  gratitude.  Boileau  had  dedicated  to  him^  in 
1665,  the  fifth  satire^  ^  Snr  la  Noblesse ; '  and  before  it  was 
published  Dangeaa  took  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  lines 
aloud  in  the  King's  hearing.  Louis  rose  from  the  card-table  to 
listen  to  it,  and  the  fortune  of  the  poet  was  made.  Certain  it 
is  that  without  the  slightest  pretension  to  any  literary  graces  of 
his  own,  Dangeau  was  a  friend  of  literature,  and  literature  is 
not  ungrateful  to  him,  since  she  preserves  his  name  from 
oblivion.  His  brother,  the  Abb£,  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  perhaps  with  a  better 
literary  title.  But  the  Abb4  was  a  frightful  bore — a  greater 
bore  than  even  his  elder  brother.  He  knew  all  the  languages 
of  modem  Europe,  and  all  the  branches  of  modem  science,  and 
used  to  boast  that  he  had  two  thousand  verbs  conjugated  in  his 
writing-desk.  The  following  stanzas  hit  off  the  two  brothers  in 
an  amusing  manner : — 


'  Avec  mine  pMante, 
Le  docte  Abb4  Dangeau 
Au  fils  de  Dieu  pr^sente 
Son  alphabet  nouveau, 
Lui  dit  "Je  t'apprendrai  les 

Etymologies, 
Les  termes  da  blason,  doo,  don, 
£t  des  Bois  de  Judah 
Les  g^Eakgies.^ 


* "  Cet  ecclEsiastique,*^ 
REpond  son  fr^re  Bjn6, 
"  Est  homme  m^thodique 
S'il  en  fut  jamais  n6. 
Pour  moi,  j'avais  acquis  quelque 
gloire  au  Pamasse,'' 
Puis  d'un  doucereox  ton, 

don,  doD, 
Ses  vers  il  r^cita,  la,  la, 
Et  parla  de  sa  race.' 


The  society  of  courts  is  so  constituted  (perhaps  even  in  our 
own  time)  that  one  quality  is  more  prized  in  them  than  the 
fsdrest  virtues  or  the  brightest  talents ;  a  quality  which  may  be 
described  inEnglish  by  a  single  word — deportment.  The  favoured 
attendants  of  ^gs  are  neutral  beings,  who  dignify  their  menial 
condition  by  the  satisfaction  of  a  servile  vanity.     Of  these  Dan- 

lu  was  a  finished  type ;  and  he  both  had,  and  has,  his  reward. 

[e  might  be,  as  Saint-Simon  said  of  him,  bedizened  with 
absurdities ;  his  inanity  might  turn  one's  stomach ;  but  no  one 
ever  heard  him  say  anything  iU-timed  or  impertinent,  for  he 
was  incapable  of  even  that  degree  of  mental  independence. 
Madame  de  Montespan  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  help 
liking  him  and  laughing  at  him ;  but  he  was  acknowledged,  even 
by  those  who  laughed  at  him  most,  to  be  an  honourable  and 
tindly  gentleman.  Whatever  soul  he  had  was  absorbed  in 
entire  devotion  to  the  King,  even  to  the  least  and  meanest 
appendages  of  majesty.  The  rise  of  his  fortunes  was  there- 
fore rapid.     When  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  ruined  at  play,  was 
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compelled  to  sell  his  post  of  lord-in-waitiDg  to  the  Dauphineas^ 
Dangeau,  who  had  probably  won  his  money,  bought  it  for  a 
round  sum,  and  this  position  afterwards  made  him  one  of  the 
^menins^*  of  the  Dauphin.  Saint-Simon  confoands  the  Mar- 
qub  with  his  brother  the  Abb^  when  he  says  that  the  former 
personage  also  bought  the  charge  of  '  reader'  to  the  King ;  he 
needed  no  such  post  about  the  royal  person,  for  Louis  XlV. 
bestowed  upon  him,  as  a  special  mark  of  favour,  a  formal  war- 
rant under  the  sign-manual,  enabling  him  at  all  times  whatso- 
ever to  enter  the  place  where  the  King  might  be.  He  bought 
the  Government  of  Touraine ;  he  was  made  Grand  Master  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus,  in  which  function  he  aped  his  master 
to  the  infinite  diversion  of  the  Court  By  his  first  marriage,  in 
1682,  he  had  greatly  increased  his  fortune,  and  from  his 
daughter  by  that  marriage,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  descends  the  present 
representative  of  Dangeau,  the  virtuous  and  accomplished 
Duke  de  Luynes — who  is  the  possessor  of  hb  manuscripts. 
His  second  marriage  was  still  more  brilliant.  A  certain 
Countess  von  Lowestein,  a  German  chanoinesse^  descended 
from  the  Palatine  House,  and  connected  with  the  noblest  fami- 
lies in  the  empire,  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  of  the  Dau- 
phiness.  She  had  not  a  penny ;  but  she  was  niece  of  Cardinal 
Furstemberg,  and  a  favourite  of  Madame  de  Miuntenon; 
moreover  of  peerless  beauty  and  unsullied  reputation — ^jolie 
'  comme  le  jour,  et  fute  comme  nne  nymphe,  avec  toutes  les 
'  gr&ces  de  Tesprit  et  du  corps,'  to  quote  the  unsuspicious  testi- 
mony of  Saint-Simon  to  her  merits.  In  1696,  Dangeau  was 
fifty-eight  years  old,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lowestein  had  sense 
enough  to  see  through  him — *  elle  vit  le  tuf,'  says  the  censor ; 
but  the  Eling  favoured  the  marriage,  the  lady  at  last  accepted 
him,  and  Dangeau  fancied  himself  Elector  Pjalatine,  whatever 
else  he  gained  by  this  marriage*  It  was  delightful,  adds  his 
merciless  adversary,  to  see  him  expand  into  mourning  for  his 
wife's  relations. 

About  the  same  time  he  was  made  'Conseiller  d'Etat  d'^p^' 
and  soon  afterwards  his  wife  became  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber. 

^All  this  puffed  up  Dangeau,  and  marvellously  increased  his 
absurdities.  He  adored  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  he 
adored  the  ministers  and  the  government ;  his  adoration,  perpetually 
displayed,  had  crept  into  the  marrow  of  his  bones.     Their  tastes^ 

*  This  expression  was  introduced  at  the  Court  of  France  from 
that  of  Spain,  where  the  *  menifios '  were  young  persons  of  rank 
brought  up  with  the  princes 
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their  a£FectioDS,  tbeir  aversions,  were  altogether  his.  Everything 
the  King  did,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  sometimes  however  strange, 
transported  Dangeau  with  admiration  through  and  through.  It  was 
just  the  same  for  all  that  he  saw  Madame  de  Maintenon  Uke,  favour, 
or  discard ;  and  this  was  so  incrusted  in  him,  that  it  became  himself 
even  after  their  death.  Hence  the  prepossession  which  all  his 
timorous  policy  fails  to  conceal  in  his  Memoirs  against  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  in  favour  of  the  bastards  in  general,  but  especially  of 
the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Maine.'  (  Saint'Simonf  torn,  xviii.  p.  60.) 

These  words  may  serve  to  put  the  reader  on  the  track  of  the 
fierce  contradiction  and  intense  opposition  which  manifests  itself 
in  every  line  of  these  two  records  of  the  same  period.     The 
men  differed  not  less  in  their  political  and  personal  predilec- 
tions than  in  their  characters  and  mode  of  life.     What  the  one 
adoreil,  the  other  hated  and  despised.     The  ruling  passions 
which  pervade  the  work  of  Saint- Simon,  and  serve  even  to  con- 
nect its  different  parts,  are  his  detestation  of  the  King's  bas- 
tards, his  aversion  to  the  lawyer  element  in  the  Parliaments  of 
France,  bis  personal  attachment  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his 
lofty  conception  of  the  functions  of  his  order,  his  abhorrence  of 
the  high  church  party,  and  his  hostility  and  resentment  against 
the  King  himself.    Dangeau,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  the  Due  du  Maine  to  F^n^lon  and  Beauvil- 
liers:  he  was  more  inclined  to  side  with  pliant  lawyers  than  with 
haughty  peers :  he  feared  and  abhorred  the  sinister  independence 
of  the  Palais  Boyal ;  and  he  would  have  been  content  to  stake 
his  hopes  of  another  world  on  the  favour  of  the  King's  confessor. 
In  a  word,  Saint-Simon  stood  like  a  rock  against  every  one 
of  the  influences  paramount  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY. :  Dangeau  floated  with  the  stream.    The 
one  thought  compliance   base;   the  other  thought  resistance 
ridiculous. 

Such  was  the  man  who  is  now  brought  prominently  before 
the  notice  of  posterity,  although  his  merits  and  his  faults,  alike 
insipid  and  obscure,  might  fairly  have  consigned  him  to  obli- 
vion, but  for  the  six  and  thirty  folio  volumes  which  it  was  his 
fate  to  leave  behind  him.  Of  the  book  itself  we  shall  leave 
Saint- Simon  to  give  his  own  account :  —  ^ 

'  From  the  commencement  of  his  appearance  at  Court,  that  is  about 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Queen-mother*,  he  took  to  writing  every 

*  Saint-Simon  is  mistaken.  Anne  of  Austria  died  in  1666; 
Dangeau*s  Journal  begins  on  the  1st  of  April,  1684.  Dangeau  himself 
was  then  forty-six  years  old,  and  had  been  about  the  Court  more 
than  twenty  years,  for  he  obtained  the  colonelcy  of  the  King's  Own 
regiment  in  1663.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  may  have  kept  a 
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evening  the  gossip  of  the  day,  and  he  persevered  in  this  task  till  his 
death  [in  1720].  He  persevered  also  in  writing  all  this  like  a 
gazetteer,  without  a  single  remark,  so  that  his  Joumsd  contains  nothings 
but  incidents  with  a  correct  date,  but  not  a  word  of  their  causes,  still 
less  of  any  intrigues  or  movements  whether  of  the  Court  or  of  private 
persons.  The  baseness  of  a  humble  courtier,  adoration  of  the  Master 
and  of  everything  that  was  or  smelt  of  favour,  a  profusion  of  insipid 
and  contemptible  adulation,  a  suffocating  and  unceasing  incense  of  the 
King's  most  indifferent  actions,  the  dread  which  haunted  him  of  even 
saying  anything  by  which  anybody  might  be  wounded,  excuses  for 
everything,  especially  in  the  generals  and  other  persons  liked  by  the 
King,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  ministers;  all  these  things 
abound  in  all  his  pages,  each  of  which  generally  suffices  for  a  day, 
and  they  are  marvellously  disgusting. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man  could  have  the  patience  and 
the  perseverance  to  write  such  a  work  every  day  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  so  meagre,  so  dry,  so  constraiiled,  so  cautious,  so  literal — ^to 
write  under  the  rind  of  ike  most  repulsive  aridity.  But  it  must  also 
be  said  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Dangeau  to  write  real 
memoirs,  which  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  interior  and 
the  diverse  workings  of  a  Court.  Although  he  hardly  ever  left  it, 
but  for  a  moment,  although  he  lived  at  it  with  distinction  and  in 
good  society,  although  he  was  liked  at  it  and  even  esteemed  on  the 
score  of  honour  and  discretion,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  never 
was  in  possession  of  a  single  thing,  nor  initiated  into  anything  that 
happened.  His  frivolous  and  superficial  life  was  like  his  Memoirs ; 
he  knew  nothing  more  than  everybody  saw  ;  he  was  content  to  be  at 
the  banquets  and  the  balls,  as  his  vanity  takes  care  to  proclaim,  bat 
he  never  was  in  any  privacy.  He  may  sometimes  have  been  informed 
of  things  relating  to  his  friends,  by  themselves,  and  as  they  were 
persons  of  consideration  they  might  give  him  some  relative  intel- 
ligence, but  this  was  neither  long  nor  frequent.  His  Mends  of  this 
class,  few  in  number,  knew  too  well  the  lightness  of  the  stuff  to  lose 
their  time  upon  it. 

*  Dangeau  had  a  mind  below  mediocrity,  very  futile,  very  incapahle 
in  all  respects,  easily  taking  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  feeding  on 
air  and  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  diet.  His  whole  ability  went 
no  further  than  a  studied  behaviour,  careful  to  wound  nobody,  and  to 
multiply  those  puffs  of  wind  which  flattered  him ;  to  acquire,  to  pre- 
serve, and  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  consideration,  without  caring  to  perceive 
that,  from  the  King  downwards,  his  vanities  and  his  foibles  were  the 
laughing-stock  of  society,  or  the  traps  into  which  he  was  often  made 
to  falL    With  all  this,  his  Memoirs  are  full  of  facts  not  noticed  in  the 

diary  long  anterior  to  that  which  is  now  published.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  remark  that  in  this  and  the  following  translations  of  passages 
in  Saint-Simon  in  this  article,  we  have  sought  as  far  as  possible  to 
preserve  the  roughness,  and  even  the  occasional  incoherence  of 
style  of  the  author,  sometimes,  as  in  the  original,  at  the  expense  of 
grammatical  correctness. 
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gazettes ;  they  will  gain  value  as  they  grow  old;  M«y  wUl  be" of  great 
use  io  any  one  who  seehs  to  write  with  more  solidity,  for  an  accurate 
chronology  and  to  avoid  confusion.  Indeed  they  present,  with  the  most 
desirable  precision,  the  outward  aspect  of  the  Court,  the  day*s  life  and 
what  it  consiBted  of^  the  occupations,  the  amusements,  the  division  of 
the  King's  time,  the  chief  occupations  of  everyhody  at  it,  so  that 
nothing  could  he  more  desirable  for  history  than  to  have  similar 
memoirs  of  all  the  reigns,  if  it  were  possible,  from  Charles  Y.,  which 
would  throw  a  marvellous  light  on  the  futility  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  these  reigns. 

'  A  word  more  of  this  singular  author.  He  made  no  secret  of  this 
Journal,  because  he  wrote  it  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  it ; 
but  he  did  not  show  it ;  it  has  only  been  seen  since  his  death.  It  has 
not  yet  been  (ffinted,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Due  de  Luynes, 
bis  grandson,  who  has  allowed  some  copies  to  be  taken  of  it.'  (  Saint" 
Simon,  tom.  xviiL  p.  60.) 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  Saint-Simon  has  described  the  style 
and  the  character  of  the  author  of  the  Diaries  with  his  usual 
caustic  felicity,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  some  want  of 
candour  in  this  reference  to  a  work  by  which  he  himself  lai^ly 
benefited.  Nobody  would  infer  from  this  passage,  and  indeed 
the  discovery  has  only  been  made  very  recently,  that  Saint- 
Simon  alludes  to  himself  in  the  sentence  we  have  printed  in 
italics.  He  it  was  who,  undertaking  to  write  the  history  of  the 
period  with  greater  solidity,  condescended  to  borrow  from 
Dangeau  at  least  the  chronological  order  of  his  narrative.  But 
before  we  enter  upon  the  proof  of  this  curious  species  of 
plagiarism  (if  so  it  can  be  csJled),  we  must  trace  the  history 
of  the  Journal  itself. 

The  original  manuscript  is  still  at  the  Chateau  de  Dampierre, 
the  seat  of  the  Dues  de  Luynes:  it  consists  of  thirty-seven 
folio  volumes :  the  year  1693  forming  two  volumes ;  almost  every 
other  year  a  single  one.  Dangeau  devoted  a  separate  page  to 
each  <ky  in  the  year,  and  indeed  rarely  filled  it.  The  mar^ 
of  this  manuscript  bears  ntunerous  pencil-marks  and  references 
made  by  Saint-Simon,  to  whom  it  was  lent  by  the  Due  de 
Luynes  his  contemporary;  and  other  marks  by  Madame  de 
Genlis,  who  had  it  for  ten  years  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an 
edition  of  very  imperfect  extracts  from  the  text.  Several 
other  copies  of  the  manuscript  are  in  eustence.  Of  these 
the  most  important  was  that  made  for  Saint-Simon  with  alter- 
nate blank  pages  to  enable  him  to  intercalate  his  own  notes  and 
additions ;  and  each  volume  of  this  copy  contains  a  dassified 
index  under  different  heads  of  subjects — as  Bangs,  Martages, 
Marts,  &C. — carefully  prepared  by  Saint-Simon  or  by  his  secre- 
taries.  Some  partial  and  incomplete  publications  of  the  Journal, 
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or  rather  of  extracts  from  it,  had  previously  been  made ;  the 
first  by  Voltaire  in  1770 ;  the  second  by  Madame  de  Genlis, 
who  began  the  work  under  the  patronage  of  Napoleon,  and 
ended  it  by  a  dedication  to  Louis  XYIII. :  it  appeared  in  four 
volumes  in  1817.  Lemontey  published  some  further  extracts 
in  1829,  and  MM.  Paul  Laoroix  and  Am^d^e  Pichot  agiun  in 
1830.  But  these  fragments  give  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  work  for  historical  reference— still  less  of  the 
brilliancy  and  interest  of  Saint-Simon's  Additions.  We  owe  to 
the  present  editors  a  complete  and  careful  revision  and  publica- 
tion of  the  whole  of  these  vast  materials,  which  cannot  fail  to 
find  a  place  in  every  historical  library  in  Europe. 

It  results  from  the  researches  of  the  recent  ecUtors  of  the 
Dangeau  Journal,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  text  of  Saint- 
Simon's  Additions  with  his  finished  Memoir,  that  these  notes 
(which  are  frequently  of  great  extent)  must  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  the  Memoirs  themselves.  In  fact,  many  of  the  most 
striking  passages  in  the  Memoirs — as,  for  example,  the  magni- 
ficent character  of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  and  the  affecting 
narrative  of  the  death  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  followed 
immediately  by  that  of  her  husband — were  origindly  composed 
in  the  form  of  annotations  to  Dangeau.  Thus  even  the  character 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  his  reign,  which  is  introduced  in  the 
Memoirs  at  the  time  of  his  death,  fills  a  note  to  the  Journal 
of  the  same  date  of  no  less  than  eighty  pages  octavo  of  small 
type.  The  same  may  be  said  of  an  immense  number  of  charac- 
ters and  anecdotes.  Yet  the  materials  to  be  found  in  the 
'  Additions '  were  by  no  means  all  employed  in  the  composition 
of  the  *  Memoirs ; '  on  the  contrary,  the  earlier  work  is  a  store 
of  fresh  matter,  frequently  of  the  liveliest  interest.  In  the 
passages  which  were  transferred  to  the  ^  Memoirs '  and  incor- 
porated  in  them,  the  style  has  undergone  some  revision  and  is 
somewhat  more  subdued  than  in  the  first  burst  of  Saint-Simon's 
impetuous  eloquence.  It  is  also  heightened  in  effect  by  nu- 
merous additional  touches.  The  fact  that  the  ^  Memoirs '  were 
written  subsequently  to  the  'Additions,'  is  proved  by  innu- 
merable circumstances,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  refer. 

Dangeau  himself  died  in  September  1720,  and  had  written 
up  his  Journal  till  within  three  weeks  of  his  death.  His 
widow  showed  his  manuscripts,  and  allowed  copies  to  be 
made  from  them.  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  had  a  copy 
at  St.  Cyr  some  time  before,  which  she  read  with  extreme 
entertainment — as  well  she  might,   for  it  was  the  reflex  of 
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her  own  existence.^  But  Saint-Simon  expressly  states  that 
he  never  saw  the  Journal  until  after  Dangeau's  death;  and 
there  is  evidence  at  Dampierre  that  it  did  not  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  who  had  the  copy 
made  for  Saint-Simon^  until  1729.  There  is  also  internal 
evidence  that  the  *  Additions '  were  chiefly  written  between  the 
years  1734  and  1738.  Thus,  in  a  note  on  the  year  1705,  speaking 
of  the  R.  P.  Fran9ois  Marie,  then  General  of  the  Carmelites, 
he  adds  that  this  reyerend  person  ^  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
^  in  this  year  1734,  with  a  great  reputation.'  In  the  survey  of 
the  King's  reign,  which  occurs  at  the  date  of  his  death  in  1715, 
he  states  that  Puys^gur  was  not  made  a  marshal  of  France 
till  1735.  In  speaking  of  Madame  Guyon,  who  died  in  1717, 
Saint-Simon  says  that  ^  although  she  has  been  dead  twenty  years, 
^  her  little  flock  still  exists,  and  still  hopes  to  obtain  the  reversal 

*  of  the  decree  which  condemned  their  doctrines ; '  this  passage 
must  then  have  been  written  in  1737  or  later.  *  So  again  ii^ 
describing  Lord  Stanhope's  visit  to  Paris  in  1720,  Saint-Simon 
speaks  of  him  as  the  predecessor  of  Walpole,  *  dont  la  puissance 

*  dure  encore ' — these  words  were  therefore  written  towards  the 
latter  part  of  Sir  Robert's  administration.  It  is  clear  that  these 
notes  were  made  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  period  to  which 
they  relate,  that  is,  not  before  1735.  From  the  same  kind 
of  evidence  the  editors  contend  that  Saint-Simon  did  not 
begin  to  give  to  his  Memoirs  their  permanent  form  before 
the  year  1740,  and  that  they  were  entirely  composed  at  La 
Fertfi-Vidame,  his  country-seat,  after  that  date;  and  it  is 
certain  that  hb  own  ^  Introduction,'  in  which  he  discusses  the 
propriety  of  writing  contemporary  history,  bears  date  July  1743. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  manuscript  of  the  Memoirs, 
"which  still  exists  in  the  possession  of  the  present  representative 
of  the  familyt,  is  entirely  written  by  Saint-Simon  himself,  with 

*  Madame  de  Maintenon,  writing  in  February  1716,  soon  after 
the  King's  death,  says,  *  Je  voudrois  savoir  jusqu'ou  M.  de  Dangeau 
'  conduit  ses  M^moires,  aiin  de  les  manager  plus  ou  moins,  car 
'  o'est  le  seul  amusement  que  j'aie.'  In  fact  at  that  time  they  were 
not  completed,  for  Dangeau  lived  to  carry  them  down  four  years 
later  than  the  time  at  which  she  was  then  reading  the  earlier  portion 
'   of  them. 

t  We  believe  that  this  gentleman  is  called  in  France  the  Due 
de  Saint-Simop,  and  indeed  sits  under  that  title  in  the  Senate  of 
the  Empire ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  any  right  to  it. 
He  is  really  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Simon,  heing  descended  from 
another  branch  of  the  family,  in  which  the  duchi-pairie  never  passed 
at  all.    The  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  the  author  of  the  Memoirs,  had 
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great  regularity  and  minuteness — a  work  of  colossal  magnitude^ 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  portion — ^perhaps 
the  whole— had  been  composed  and  compiled  in  a  more  frag- 
mentary shape,  before  it  was  fused  down  into  its  ipatuie  and 
perfect  form. 

The  evidence  here  referred  to  as  to  the  date  of  the  oompoettion 
of  the  Memoirs  raises  a  variety  of  perplexing  questions,  and 
considerably  modifies  the  opinion  which  has  commonly  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  nature  of  Saint-Simon's  work.  From  the  extra- 
ordinary multiplicity  of  details  it  contains,  which  no  hunian 
being  could  accurately  retwi  in  his  memory  for  a  lengthened 
period — ^from  the  intense  vivacity  and  fever  of  the  style,  which 
burns  with  the  passions  of  every  hour,  and  is  totally  unlike  the 
cool  reminiscences  of  an  elderly  man  writing  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after  the  events  he  describes — and,  lastly,  from  Saint- 
Simon's  own  declarations,  it  has  commonly  been  supposed  that 
these  celebrated  Memoirs  were  for  the  most  part  writt^i  at 
the  periods  to  whidi  they  relate.  The  author  himself  says 
in  his  opening  pages,  that  from  his  earliest  years 

'  The  reading  of  history,  and  especially  of  the  private  memoirs  of 
our  own  history  since  Francis  L,  which  I  carried  on  myself,  gave  me 
the  desire  to  write  those  of  what  I  might  witness,  desiring  and 
.  hoping  to  be  something  myself,  and  to  know  as  well  as  I  could  the 
transactions  of  my  time.  The  objections  to  such  a  course  were  not 
unperceived  by  me,  but  the  determination  to  keep  the  secret  to 
myself  alone  appeared  to  me  to  remove  them.  I  therefore  began 
in  July  1694,  being  then  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  bearing  my 
name,  at  the  camp  of  Guinsheim  on  th9^  Rhine,  in  the  army  com- 
manded by  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Lorges.'  {Saint^Simofiy  torn.  L  p.  3.) 

If  the  Memoirs  were  originally  composed  in  the  solitary  retire- 
ment of  La  Fert6  many  yei^  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events 
they  relate,  they  would  of  course  lose  that  highest  claim  to 
credibility  which  is  due  to  contemporary  records;  and  as  re- 
gards the  precise  language  used  by  Saint-Simon  himself,  and  by 
other  persons  in  many  memorable  interviews,  it  would  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  imaginary,  if  not  fictitious.  But  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs  has  guarded  himself  against  this  imputation  in  a 
very  precise  manner.  He  says  in  concluding  his  work: — 

two  sons,  born  in  1698  and  1699  respectively.  The  elder  of  these, 
known  as  the  Due  de  Rufiec,  died  unmarried  in  1746 ;  the  younger, 
known  as  the  Marquis  de  Ruffec,  married  Mademoiselle  d'Angervil- 
liers,  but  had  no  children,  and  died  in  1754 — a  year  before  his  father, 
who  thus  survived  all  his  offspring.  The  visionary  author  of  the 
sect  of  Saint-Simonians  was  a  Count  de  Saint-Simon,  and  a  cadet  of 
the  family. 
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'  I  have  an  observation  to  make  as  to  the  conversations  I  have 
held  with  many  persons,  especiallj  with  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  the 
Doc  d'Orleans,  the  Due  de  BeauviUiers,  the  Due  du  Maine  once,  the 
late  King  three  or  four  times,  and  with  many  other  persons  of  note,  and 
as  to  the  opinions  I  may  have  given  or  rejected.  These  conversations 
are  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  numerous,  that  I  understand  that  a  reader 
not  acquainted  with  me  might  be  tempted  to  rank  them  with  those 
factitious  harangues  which  historians  have  often  lent  of  themselves  to 
generals  in  the  field,  to  ambassadors,  senators,  and  conspirators,  for  the 
purpose  of  adorning  their  books.  But  I  protest,  with  the  same  truth 
which  has  hitherto  guided  my  pen,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the 
speeches  delivered  or  reported  by  me,  which  is  not  set  forth  in  these 
Memoirs  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy ;  and  that  if  I  have 
anything  to  reproach  myseU*  with,  it  is  that  I  have  weakened,  rather 
than  strengthened,  my  own  language  in  this  report  of  it,  because  the 
memory  loses  something  of  what  took  place,  and  in  the  vivacity  of 
conversation  one  speaks  with  more  force  than  one  can  give  to  the 
relation  of  what  was  said.  I  will  add,  with  the  same  confidence,  that 
no  one  who  has  known  me,  and  lived  with  me,  would  conceive  a 
doubt  on  the  fidelity  of  these  conversations  or  fail  to  recognise  me  in 
every  line.*    {Saint- Simon^  tom.  xx.  p.  93.) 

It  is  certain  that  a  report  of  a  conversation  haying  any  claims 
to  verbal  accuracy  must  be  made  immediately  after  it  took  place ; 
and  from  the  care  and  evident  pride  with  which  Saint-Simon 
has  preserved  what  he  8aid,  and  what  was  said  to  him,  on  many 
momentous  occaaons,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  made  a  careful 
note  of  it  at  the  time.  To  suppose  the  contrary  would  be  to 
destroy  the  chief  value  of  the  work. 

But  there  is  still  more  direct  evidence  that  in  1699^  when  the 
author  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  some  portion  of  the 
Memoirs  was  already  in  existence.      He  had   at  that   early 

Sriod  of  his  life  conceived  an  especial  veneration  and  regard  for 
.  de  Banc^,  the  Abb€  who  had  then  recently  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  which  he  was  about  to  renovate  by 
his  ascetic  piety.  A  singular  counsellor  for  a  young  courtier 
on  such  a  subject  I  Yet  to  the  Abb6  of  La  Trappe  he  addressed 
himself  in  the  following  letter — we  shall  quote  tne  greater  part 
of  it,  for  it  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the  earnest  and  con- 
scientious spirit  in  which  Siunt-Simon  applied  himself  to  this 
work,  and  it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  M.  Ch6ruel's  edition : — 

*  I  must  be  well  persuaded,  Sir,  of  your  singular  goodness  towards 
me,  to  venture  to  take  the  liberty,  as  I  now  do,  of  sending  you  by 
the  hands  of  M.  du  Channel  the  papers  I  had  the  honour  to  mention 
to  you  at  my  last  journey,  when  you  allowed  me  to  do  so.  I  then 
told  you  that  for  some  time  past  I  have  been  working  on  a  sort  of 
memoirs  of  my  life,  which  contain  everything  relating  especially 
to  myself,  and  also,  rather  in  gei\(9ral  and  superficiaUy,  a  kind  of 
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narrative  of  the  things  of  the  Court ;  and  as  I  have  proposed  to  myself 
the  exact  truth,  and  have  therefore  given  myself  free  rein  to  speak 
it,  good  or  had,  just  as  it  seemed  to  mjself  about  this  person  or  the 
other,  seeking  to  gratify  mj  own  inclinations  uid  passions  as  far  as 
truth  allowed  since  I  am  writing  for  mjself,  or  for  a  very  few  of  my 
own  family  during  my  life,  and  for  whomsoever  it  may  please  after 
my  death,  I  have  stopped  to  spare  no  one  on  any  consideration.  But 
perceiving  that  this  sort  of  work  goes  on  every  day  increasing,  and 
thinking  with  some  complacency  that  I  may  leave  it  after  me,  but  not 
wishing  to  be  exposed  to  scruples  which  might  induce  me,  towards 
the  close  of  my  life  or  even  sooner,  to  burn  it,  as  had  been  my  first 
intention,  by  reason  of  all  it  contains  against  the  reputation  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  this  the  more  irreparably  as  the  whole  truth  is 
told,  and  passion  has  only  inflamed  the  style — ^I  have  resolved  to 
trouble  you  with  some  passages,  to  intreat  you  from  these  to  judge  of 
the  piece,  and  to  have  the  goodness  to  lay  down  some  rule  for  me 
ever  to  speak  the  truth  without  wounding  my  conscience,  and  to  give 
me  wholesome  counsel  as  to  the  manner  I  should  follow  in  writing  of 
things  which  touch  myself  more  nearly  than  others.  I  have  there- 
fore chosen  the  narrative  of  our  suit  against  MM.  de  Luxemburg, 
father  and  son,  which  gave  rise  to  passages  that  roused  in  me  almost 
all  the  liveliest  passions,  more  sensibly  than  I  had  ever  felt  in  my  life, 
all  which  is  expressed  in  a  style  that  betrays  it.  This  is,  1  think,  the 
sharpest  and  bitterest  thing  in  my  Memoirs,  yet  I  have  endeavoured 
to  adhere  to  the  most  exact  truth.  I  have  copied  it  from  them, 
where  it  is  recorded  here  and  there,  according  to  the  time  at  which 
we  pleaded,  and  I  have  put  it  altogether;  and  instead  of  speaking 
openly,  as  in  my  Memoirs  themselves,  I  name  myself  in  this  copy 
as  I  name  others,  so  that  I  may  hereafter  keep  it  and  use  it  without 
appearing  to  be  the  author.  I  have  also  added  two  of  my  portraits 
as  specimens  of  the  rest ;  that  of  M.  d'Aguesseau  being  favourable, 
may  suffice  for  those  of  that  sort,  of  which  there  are  much  fewer  than 
of  the  bad.  I  fatter  myself  then,  that  in  the  midst  of  your  sufferings 
and  troubles  caused  by  this  happy  change  in  your  great  and  wonder- 
ful monastery,  you  will  have  the  charity  to  examine  what  I  send  you, 
to  think  of  it  before  God,  and  to  dictate  the  advice  and  salutary 
counsels  I  presume  to  ask  of  you,  so  that,  being  in  writing,  they  may 
not  escape  my  memory,  and  I  may  all  my  life  have  recourse  to  them. 
I  think  it  superfluous  to  ask  for  precautions  of  secrecy,  and  as  to  the 
pitch  of  voice  in  which  these  papers  may  be  read  aloud  to  you,  so 
that  nothing  be  heard  beyond  your  room;  they  themselves  will 
sufficiently  remind  you  of  it.'    {Saint- Simon^  tom,  i.  p.  Ix.) 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  facts  of  this  history  that  these 
tremendous  revelations  of  the  courts  of  kings  and  of  the  heart 
of  man,  which  lay  buried  for  nearly  a  century  from  the  world, 
should  have  been  whispered  for  the  first  time  in  a  cell  of 
La  Trappe.  That  monastery  was  only  five  short  leagues  from 
La  Fert^ Vidame,  the  country-house  of  the  Saint-Simons:  M.  de 
Banc6  was  a  neighbour  and  friend  of  the  first  Duke ;  he  was 
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looked  up  to  as  a  father  by  Saint-Simon  himself;  and  in  that  stern 
abode  the  young  Duke  continued  for  long  successive  years  to 
seek  guidance  and  consolation,  sometimes  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
It  was  there  he  betook  himself  as  a  disappointed  suitor  of  nine- 
teen, when  the  daughter  of  M.  de  Beauvilliers  declined  to  marry 
Idm  ;  and  he  repeated  his  clandestine  visits  at  frequent  intervals 
— clandestine,  only  to  avoid  the  remarks  of  the  world  on  so 
rare  a  predilection  in  a  young  man  of  rank  and  fashion. 

It   is  then  evident  from  this  letter  that  in  the  five  years 
intervening  between  1694  to  1699,  Saint-Simon  had  already 
executed  his  design  to  a  considerable  extent ;  as  far  as  his  short 
experience  then  permitted.      He   knew  what  he  had  already 
written  to  be  of  a  nature  to  affect  the  reputations  of  ^  thou- 
'  sands  of  people.'     It  may  also  be  inferred  that,  although  his 
Memoirs  were  noted  at  the  time  in  the  first  person,  he  afterwards, 
in  recopying  them,  adopted  the  third  person,  and  fused  the 
separate  passages  of  the  narrative  together.   In  the  *  Additions  * 
to  Dangeau  he  always  S{)eaks  of  himself  as  the  Due  de  Saint- 
Simon;   but  in  the  final  copy  of  the  complete   Memoirs  he 
again  uses  the  first  person  throughout,  in  speaking  of  him- 
self.    The  passion  for  this  species  of  composition  grew  with 
his  years.     His  existence  in  Versailles — where  he  occupied  the 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  palace,  now  partly  adorned  by 
the  portraits  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England — was  that  of  a 
recluse,  as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  Court  allowed.      He 
himself  observes  that  seeming  to  have  nothing  to  do,  he  was 
constantly  employed,  chiefly  in  collecting  and  recording  the 
occurrences  of  the  time.     We  are  informed  that  the  mass  of  his 
manuscript  notes,  still  in  existence,  many  of  which  have  not 
been  examined,  is  enormous.     Some  of  them  were  of  a  very 
delicate  and  compromising  nature.     The  reader  of  the  Memoirs 
will  remember  the  terror  of  Saint-Simon,  when  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Due  de  Boui^ogne  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  King  a 
casket  of  confidential  papers,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
young  prince  by  his  occult  friend  and  adviser,  and  were  only 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  dexterous  friend- 
ship of  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers.   These  circumstances,  to  which 
many  others  might  be  added,  convince  us  that  to  collect  and 
prepare  the  materials  of  the  Memoirs  was  the  work  of  Saint- 
bimon^s  life,  and  that  he  did  not  sit  down  at  La  Fert^  at  the  age 
of  sixty  or  sixty-five  to  recall  the  mere  recollections  of  his  more 
active  years.     The  late  Mr.  Rogers  was  born  in  1763  and  died 
in  1855 ;  his  life,  therefore,  though  twelve  years  longer  than  that 
of  &dnt-Simon,  included  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the 
first  half  of  the  present,  just  as  that  of  Saint-Simon  included  the 
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corresponding  period  a  hundred  years  earlier.  Saint-Simon 
writing  from  recoUeotion  the  transactions  he  had  witnessed 
thirty  or  forty  years  before,  would  have  been  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  Mr.  Rogers  had  sat  down  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen 
Victoria  minutely  to  describe  in  twenty  octavo  volumes  the 
Court  of  George  III.,  the  frolics  of  the  Princes,  the  *  delicate 
<  investigation,'  and  the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte. 

Pictures  such  as  Saint-Simon  loved  to  paint  must  be  touched 
with  moist  colours.  To  take  an  example,  from  amongst  a  hundred 
others*     The  four  first  days  of  the  year  1710  were  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  of  Saint-Simon's  life :  he  remarks  that  ^  thej 
'  deserve  a  sort  of  journal,'  from  the  part  he  took  in  them,  and 
from   their    ulterior   consequences.      He    had  just   returned 
from  La  Fert^  to  Versailles,  after  an  absence  of  several  months. 
The  manifest  aversion  of  the  King  rendered  the  life  of  a  courtier 
disagreeable  and  degrading  to  him.     All  hope  of  employment 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  was  at  an  end.     At  thirty-five  he  was 
disposed  to  break  with  the  Court  altogether,  though  as  the  King's 
reign  was  evidently  approaching  its  close,  and  Saint-Simon  was 
in  favour  with  his  apparent  successor,  this  resolution  was  less 
desperate  than  it  looked  at  first  sight.     On  his  arrival  at  Ver- 
sailles he  found  the  disfavour  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  more  complete  than  his  own,  and  with  this  a^ravation— 
that  the  Prince  deserved  it.   His  scandalous  liaison  with  Madame 
d'Argenton,  and  the  orgies  of  St.  Cloud,  had  excited  against 
the  Duke  the  irritation  of  the  King  (who  resented  the  afiront  to 
his  daughter),  the  disgust  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  even 
the  cry  of  the  French  Court.    Saint-Simon  instantly  made 
up  his  mind  that  if  he  was  to  remain  at  Versailles  at  all — 
if  he  was  to  save  the  Prince  who  was  his  friend  from  utter  ruin, 
and  to  regain  any  position  in  the  King's  favour — it  could  only  be 
by  heroic  measures  and  a  signal  victory.     On  this  determination 
he  acted.     On  January  1,  he  told  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that 
there  was  but  one  remedy  for  the  evil — ^that  he  must  renounce 
Madame  d'Argenton,  to  whom  he  was  extravagantly  attached. 
For  three  days,  supported  by  a  single  friend,  Marshal  Besons^ 
Saint-Simon  renewed  the  assault.     He  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  expostulation,  of  ingenious  argument,  of  menace ;  on  the 
third  day,  by  the  sheer  force  of  energy  and  of  eloquence,  he 
triumphed :  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Court  and  of  the  town  it 
was  announced  on  January  4,  that  Madame  d'Argenton  was 
dismissed.    The  spell  was  broken — the  victim  of  vice  and  passion 
was  delivered.     That  same  morning  Saint-Simon,  himself  still 
in    disgrace,   had  an    audience    of   the    King,  and  without 
any  reference  to    the    service  he    had  just  rendered   to  the 
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Royal  Familyy  he  euoceeded^  by  a  temperate  assertion  of  his  own 
loyalty  and  self-respect,  in  softening  to  some  extent  the  pride 
and  the  prejadices  of  the  proudest  and  most  jealous  sovereign 
who  ever  reigned.  All  these  conyersations  are  related  in 
the  Memcnrs  with  verbal  and  literal  accuracy.  Even  the  posi- 
tioos  and  attitudes  of  the  respective  personages  are  portrayed. 
No  detiul  is  omitted  whidi  can  give  life  and  reality  to  the  scene. 
To  believe  that  these  chapters  were  written  thirty  years  after 
the  event  is  to  attribute  to  Saint- Simon  either  a  miracle  of 
meiDory  or  a  mere  romance.  We  infer,  oa  the  contrary,  from 
this  and  similar  passages,  that  it  was  his  habit  to  reduce  to 
writing  in  the  form  of  a  journal  conversations  and  incidents  of 
great  interest  relating  to  himself,  and  that  these  passages  were 
afterwards  incorp<»rated  in  his  great  work. 

The  fragmentary  character  of  these  materials  or  passages, 
written,  as  Saint-Simon  himself  declares,  imder  the  passionate 
influences  of  the  moment,  may  be  traced  throughout ;  and  this 
theory  ezjdains  the  occasional  intervention  of  long  and  even 
tedious  episodes  and  dissertations,  which  were  woven  into  the 
Memoirs,  sometimes  without  much  reference  to  the  context. 
But  where  the  chronological  thread  of  the  narrative  is  well  pre- 
served in  rdation  to  public  events  or  to  third  parties,  it  is  mainly 
due  to  the  use  Saint- Simon  made  of  Dangeau's  JoiunaL 

The  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Mempirs  are  remarkably  in- 
odierent,  as  if  the  author  had  not  yet  settied  the  plan  he  was 
finally  to  adopt  After  succinctly  relating  the  incidents  of  his 
own  birth  and  boyhood,  with  his  entry  into  the  Ghrey  Musketeers, 
Saint-Simon  suddenly  breaks,  in  his  second  and  third  diapters^ 
upon  the  memorable  scene  of  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Chartres 
(afterwards  the  Regent  Orleans)  with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois, 
the  second  of  Madame  de  Montespan's  daughters;  and  the 
marriage  of  the  Due  du  Maine,  another  of  the  King's  bastards, 
to  a  dmghter  of  the  House  of  Cond€.  It  was  on  that  occasion 
that  Madame,  indignant  with  her  son  for  consenting  to  such  an 
alliance,  boxed  his  ears  when  he  approached  to  kiss  her  band  in 
the  full  assembly  of  the  Court.  ^  But  Saint- Simon  (who  as  a 
boy  of  seventeen  witnessed  the  scene)  had  another,  and,  so  to 
speak,  a  more  epic  reason  for  relating  it.     The  results  of  those 

— ^ ' 1 n-— -■-» m^nm  r^^^^^^^m-^  ^^m  ^^^^h    j  ._         _m-i.  -■-  ■-       -  .    .  m  ii    .         i  i  ii  i  ■    i      ^mt  ■■iia-r--  -_         .. 

*  The  Memoirs  have  it,  '  En  ce  moment  Madame  lui  applique  un 

*  sonfiet  si  sonore  qu*il  fut  entendu  de  quelques  pasj'  &c.  In  the 
ruder  language  of  his  'Addition'  to  Dangeau  (vol.  iv.  p.  8.)  Saint- 
Simon  wrote, '  Mais  au  moment  de  lui  prendre  la  main,  elle  lui  decocha 

*  tin  sovfflet  a  luifaire  voir  les  chandelles,*  These  variations  of  style 
pervade  the  whole  work,  but  the  first  expression  of  the  passage  is 
frequently  the  more  vigorous  of  the  two. 
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ill-fated  marriages — the  never-ending  struggle  between  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  bastards  of  the  King,  whom  it  was  his  policy  to 
intermarry  with  the  junior  branches  of  the  Royal  Family ;  and, 
above  all,  the  personal  hatred  and  rivalry  of  Maine  and  Orleans, 
which  exploded  twenty  years  afterwards  on  the  King's  death — 
are  the  iiv0o9  of  the  book.  These  sources  of  an  almost  Theban 
hatred  are  inexhaustible.  They  mark  the  course  of  events. 
They  mark  still  more  the  abhorrence  of  Saint-Simon  for  the 
illegitimatepretender  and  his  indulgent  aifection  for  the  Prince, 
who,  with  all  his  faults  and  vices,  was  at  least  ndt  faithless  to  his 
early  friend.  Hence,  in  bringing  the  Due  de  Chartres  and  the 
Due  du  Maine  thus  abruptly  on  the  scene  in  his  second  chapter, 
he  at  once  rivets  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  his  principal 
personages.  If  this  was  an  artifice  of  composition-and  aa  such 
we  regard  it,  for  indeed  the  date  of  the  marriage  (1692)  was 
anterior  to  the  proper  commencement  of  the  Memoirs — ^it  bears 
the  stamp  of  maturity,  and  the  passage  was  no  doubt  placed 
where  it  stands  long  after  all  the  dire  consequences  of  those 
ominous  nuptials  had  unfolded  themselves  at  the  Court  of  France. 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  1693,  at  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age,  raised  Saint-Simon  to  the  highest  rank  in 
the  peerage :  he  was  then  himself  about  eighteen ;  for  it  may 
here  be  noted  that  Claude  de  Bouvroy,  the  first  duke,  was  bom 
in  1606  under  Henry  IV.,  and  his  son,  the  subject  of  these 
remarks,  lived  till  1755,  the  two  generations  extending  for  veiy 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half — a  period  as  long,  in  our  own  history, 
as  that  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  the  reign  of  George  III. 
The  young  duke,  who  was  the  King's  godson,  entered  upon  his 
father's  offices  and  dignities,  and  displayed  at  once  a  maturity 
of  character  capable  of  holding  them.  Hence,  he  relates  with 
complacency  the  contest  for  precedency  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  Luxemburgs  (the  Due  de  Luxembuig  having 
claimed  precedence  over  sixteen  other  peers) ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  selected  this  specimen  of  his  Notes  for  the  judgment  of 
the  Abb€  de  Banc£.  The  specimen  we  should  now  say  was  ill* 
chosen,  for  to  modem  eyes  the  subject  is  uninteresting  and 
the  style  cumbrous.  But  such  as  it  is,  it  .fills  the  greater  part 
of  four  or  five  chapters. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  year  1695  was  spent  by  Siunt- 
Simon  with  the  army  on  the  Khine,  and  it  is  not  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year  that  the  series  of  events 
becomes  regular ;  and  here  we  find  him  at  on6e  on  the  track  of 
Dangeau.  The  following  passage,  though  not  of  especial  im- 
portance in  itself,  will  serve  to  show  with  convenient  brevity 
how  the  Memoirs  were  constructed  upon  this  basis. 
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Dangeau  relates,  with  his  accustomed  formality^  that — 

*  On  Sunday,  Ist  January,  1696,  at  Versailles,  the  King  convoked  the 

Chapter  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  before  going  to  chapel,  and 

announced  his  intention  to  confer  the  honour  of  knigbthood  on  the  Due 

de  Lanti,  a  Roman,  who  had  long  borne  the  arms  of  France,  his  wife 

being  of  the  house  of  Tremoille-Noirmoutier,  sister  of  the  Duchesse 

de  Bracciano.   After  the  Chapter  we  marched  to  the  chapel ;  the  King 

took  bis  seat  and  received  the  oath  of  the  Bishop  of  Noyon,  who  has 

the  place  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.     His  Majesty  then  henrd  mass, 

and  afterwards  received  the  oath  of  the  Comte  de  Guiscard,  who 

was  presented  by  the  Marshal  de  Joyeuse  and  M.  d'Aubigny.     The 

cardinals  at  this  ceremony  had  no  stools,  but  snte  on  a  bench  like  the 

other  knights.  The  Cardinals  d'£str^s  and  Fiirstemberg  were  there. 

{Dangeau,  tom.  v.  p.  340.) 

Flat  and  uninteresting  enough  I  Yet  of  Dangeau's  thirty- 
seyen  folios  this  is  not  an  unfair  specimen.  Now  let  us  see 
how  Saint-Simon  lights  up  the  horizon.  At  the  name  of  Due 
Lanti^  he  first  writes  a  note,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Addi- 
tions/ in  the  following  terms : — 

^  Ce  Due  Lanti  est  peu  de  chose.    He  took  the  name  of  La  Rovere, 

because  he  had  a  mother  who  bore  it,  but  those  La  Roveres  were 

themselves  peasants  of  Savona.     It  was  a  fisherman  of  that  town  or 

the  environs  who  was  father  of  Francis  la  Rovere  who  became  pope 

in  1471,  and  reigned  for  fourteen  years  under  the  name  of  Sixtus  lY. 

That  maniac  Julius  II.,  elected  in  1503,  and  pope  for  ten  years,  was 

the  son  of  Sixtus'  brother.     They  raised  their  family,  into  which  fell 

the  Duchy  of  Urbino  and  other  great  fiefs,  by  money  and  by  great 

alliances  which  have  reverted  to   the  popes  for  the  most  part  by 

usurpation.     Cardinal  d'Estr^es  got  the  Order  for  the  Due  Lanti  on 

account  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bracciano,  his   sister-in-law,  who  was 

then  very  intimate  with  him,  but  who,  becoming  famous  afterwards 

under  the  name  of  the  Princesse  des  Ursins,  quarrelled  bitterly  with 

him  and  his  in  Spain/  8&c.     {Additions  to  Dangeau^  vol.  v.  p.  340.) 

We  now  turn  to  the  Memoirs  themselves,  where  we  find  the 
same  minute  incidents  and  historical  notes  thus  transformed : — 

'The  year  1696  began  by  a  little  mortification  to  persons  who 
were  not  used  to  such  things.  The  King  gave  the  Order  to  M.  de 
Nojon  and  to  Guiscard,  and  at  the  ceremony  the  Cardinals  d'E^trees 
and  de  Fiirstemberg  had  only  a  bench  like  the  other  knights.  Little 
bj  httle  these  dignitaries,  skilled  in  usurpation,  and  happy  to  turn  it 
into  right,  had  found  means  to  get  stools  placed  at  the  credence  of 
the  altar,  as  the  Princes  and  the  Royal  Family  have  near  the  King, 
who  at  last  thought  it  amiss  and  took  them  away.  They  swallowed  it 
without  a  word. 

*At  the  Chapter  before  the  ceremony  the  King  named  the  Due  Lanti 
of  the  Order,  whose  wife  was  the  sister  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bracciano*, 

'    *  M.  Ch^ruel's  edition  has  it,  ^dont  la  sceur  etait  femtne  de  1% 
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and  who  served  him  well^  herself  and  her  friends.  These  Lantis  are 
nothing  at  alL  They  have  taken  the  name  Delhi  Bovere,  because 
they  had  a  mother  who  bore  it,  and  these  Reveres  were  themselves 
of  the  dregs  of  the  people  before  their  pontificate.  Francis  della 
Bovere,  who  was  pope  in  1481%  and  reigned  fourteen  years  wider 
the  name  of  Sixtus  lY.,  was  son  of  a  fisherman  in  the  neighbou^ 
hood  of  Savona,  and  that  maniac  Julius  ,IL,  pope  in  1503,  and  lor 
ten  years,  was  the  son  of  his  brother.  They  neglected  nothing  to 
raise  their  family  by  money,  by  alliances,  by  seditions,  and  by  aay 
other  means.  The  Duchy  of  Urbino  and  other  great  fiefs  fell  to 
them,  which  for  the  most  part  have  since  reverted  to  the  popes.' 
(Saint- Simon,  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  300.) 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  this  species  of  comparison  any 
further ;  but  every  page  of*  these  vast  collections  might  furnish 
similar  examples.  Dangeau  supplies  the  simple  fact,  succinctly 
stated,  with  chronological  accuracy  ;  and  we  believe  that  Saint- 
Simon  seldom  names  a  person  or  relates  an  occurrence  (except 
those  personal  to  himself)  which  do  not  occur  iu  Dangeau's 
Diaries ;  but  he  immediately  amplifies  the  event.  He  breathes 
life  into  these  dead  figiures.  Dangeau  tells  us  that  the  Cardinals 
sate  on  a  bench,  and  not  on  stools.  What  matter  ?  Saint- 
Simon  barbs  the  trivial  incident  with  the  sting  of  a  mortification 
inflicted  by  the  King  on  these  arrogant  priests.  Dangeau 
names  Lanti  as  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  had  borne  the  arms  of 
France.  Saint-Simon  connects  him  in  an  instant  with  a  ponti- 
fical family,  vituperates  a  brace  of  popes,  aud  has  a  side  fling  at 
the  future  Princesse  des  Ursins. 

It  may  deserve  to  be  noted  that  the  Memoirs  of  Saint- 
Simon  are  not  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  nor  did  he  ever  intend 
that  they  should  embrace  the  whole  of  that  protracted  period. 
They  commence  in  1695  with  his  entry  into  active  life ;  they 
end  in  1723  with  the  death  of  l^e  Begent.  The  whole  extent 
of  them  is  therefore  confined  to  twenty-eight  years,  although 
Saint-Simon  lived  thirty- two  years  after  the  event  at  which  he 
brought  them  to  a  close.  He  was  himself  forty-eight  years  old 
at  that  date,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  compara- 
tive retirement — in  fact,  but  little  is  known  of  his  later 
personal  history.  There  is,  however,  a  passage,  now  first  pub- 
lished, at  the  termination  of  the  series,  which  intimates  that  he 
proposed  in  some  measure  to  continue  it : — 

*  Duchetse  de  Bracdano,  but  this  is  evidently  a  slip  of  the  press:  it 
should  be  'dont  la  femme  etait  sceur  de  la  Duchesse  Braeciano;*  the 
Addition  previously  quoted  called  him  rightly  '  sa  belle  soeur.'  The 
passage  is  correctly  printed  in  the  earlier  editions. 

*  The  date  was  1471,  rightly  given  in  the  Additions,  wrongly 
copied  by  Saint-Simon  here. 
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*  It  is  provoking,'  he  remarks,  '  to  lose  sight  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages whom  one  has  been  reading  of,  while  one's  curiosity  is 
misatisfied.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  prevent  if  God  gives  me  time. 
Not  indeed  so  exactly  as  when  I  was  in  everything.  Though  Cardinal 
Fleory  concealed  from  me  nothing  that  I  wished  to  know  of  foreign 
afiairs,  and  also  of  some  transactions  of  the  Court,  I  took  so  little  part 
and  interest  in  them,  that  I  have  reason  to  fear  this  supplement  to 
my  Memoirs  may  be  very  languid,  imperfect,  and  different  from  what 
I  have  hitherto  written,  but  at  least  it  will  appear  what  became  of 
the  personages  who  have  figured  in  the  Memoirs,  and  this  is  all  I 
propose  to  do,  down  to  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury.'  (Saint'Stmoni 
voL  XX.  p.  93.) 

It  is  even  now  by  no  means  certain  that  this  design  was  not 
partly  executed,  for  the  miscellaneous  papers  of  Saint-Simon, 
preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  have 
never  been  thoroughly  examined. 

But  although  the  Memoirs  themselves  are  restricted  to  this 
comparatively  limited  period,  yet  they  constantly  awaken  in 
Saint-Simon's  inexhaustible  memory  traditions  and  reminis- 
cencee  extending  a  century  further  back,  and  descending  to  the 
very  time  when  he  committed  them  to  paper.  Thus,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  intrigue,  in  1700,  to  enable  the  Abb6  de 
Soubise  to  be  received  into  the  highly  aristocratic  Chapter  of 
Strasbourg,  in  spite  of  a  notable  blemish  in  his  escutcheon, 
Saint-Simon  runs  up  with  fatal  precision  to  the  great-grand- 
mother oi  the  reverend  candidate,  ¥rho  was  the  daughter  ^  de 

*  ce  cuisinier,  auparavant  marmiton,  aprds  portemanteau  d'Henri 
'  IV.>  qui  &  force  d'esprit,  d^adresse,  de  le  bien  servir  dans  ses 
'  plaisirs,  le  servit  dans  ses  affaires,  devint  M.  de  la  Yarenne,  et 

*  fut  compt€  le  reste  de  ce  rfigne.'  Cardinal  Fiirstemberg,  the 
uncle  of  Mme.  de  Dangeau,  was  mixed  up  in  this  affair,  and, 
accordingly,  Saint-Simon  takes  the  opportunity  to  retrace  the 
history  of  his  family  from  1635  down  to  1739.  This  is  one  of  the 
passages  which  demonstrate  that  the  Memoirs  must  for  the 
most  part  have  been  written  after  the  later  date. 

A  still  more  striking  example  occurs  at  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  present  edition  (anno  1711),  where 
Saint-Simon  relates  the  commencement  of  the  Constitution 
Vnigenitus, — 

'  So  fatal  to  the  Church  and  the  State,  so  shameful  to  Bome,  so 
mischievous  to  religion,  so  advantageous  to  the  priests,  the  Sulpicians, 
the  ultramontanesy  the  ignorant,  the  creatures  of  nothing,  and 
especially  to  all  sorts  of  knaves  and  scoundrels — the  consequences  of 
which,  directed  as  much  as  possible  on  the  pattern  of  the  Revocation 
^  the  £dict  of  Nantes,  have  thrown  everything  into  disorder, 
ignorance^  deceit,  and  confusion,  with  a  violence  which  siili  lasts, 
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under  which  the  whole  kingdom  groans  and  trembles,  and  which, 
after  more  than  thirty  years  of  effrenate  persecution,  lajs  on  all 
things  and  on  all  professions  a  weight  ever  more  extensive  and  more 
insupportable.  To  understand  what  I  have  to  say  of  an  affair  which 
so  principally  occupied  all  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
minority  of  Louts  XV,y  and  all  the  reign^  latent  under  the  Duke  (of 
Orleans),  open  since  his  f ally  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  many  things  which 
are  scattered  in  these  Memoirs  must  be  recalled  to  mind.'  (SainS' 
Simon^  vol.  ix.  p.  84.) 

It  is  evident  that  this  passage  was  written  thirty  years  after 
the  event  to  which  it  relates^  and  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
or  any  similar  passages  have  been  intercalated  in  the  manu- 
script.    The  same  subject  is  briefly  touched  upon  in  one  of  the 

*  Additions*  to  Dangeau  (1st  March,  1711),  in  a  note  after- 
wards worked  up  by  Saint-Simon  into  the  passage  we  have  just 
quoted. 

In  the  general  Introduction  to  the  Memoirs  .which  now 
stands  prefixed  to  them,  and  which  bears  the  date  of  June 
1743,  when  Saint-Simon  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  he 
expressly  states  that  *  to  write  the  history  of  one's  country  and 
'  one's  time,  is  to  go  over  in  the  mind  with  much  reflection  all 
'  one    has    seen,  touched,  or   known  upon  the  stage  of  the 

*  world,  and  the  diverse  mechanism,  often  of  very  slight  ac- 
^  count,  which  has  set  in  motion  the  springs  of  events  of  infiDite 
^  consequence.'  That  was  precisely  the  task  Saint-Simon  pro- 
posed to  himself  and  accomplished.  The  work  he  has  left  us 
may  not  always  be  a  work  of  contemporary  history,  but  it  bears 
the  stamp  of  his  full  and  mature  judgment  on  the  events  of  his 
early  and  middle  life,  as  well  as  of  notes  made  at  the  time. 

When  Saint-Simon  relates  events  which  cannot  have  fallen 
within  his  own  knowledge,  his  testimony  is,  of  course,  infinitely- 
less  valuable,  by  nil  the  rules  of  historical  evidence,  even  though 
he  generally  quotes  his  authority.  Of  this  sort  of  mistake  his 
narrative  of  the  death  of  Henrietta  of  England,  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  sister  of  Charles  II.,  is  a  memorable  example. 
Everybody  knows  that,  within  a  few  days  of  her  return  from 
Dover,  in  June  1670,  where  she  had  just  negotiated  a  treaty 
between  the  two  Crowns,  this  Princess  suddenly  fell  ill,  and 
died  in  ten  hours.  It  was  supposed  she  might  have  been 
poisoned  in  a  glass  of  succory  water :  she  herself  thought  so, 
and  used  some  ominous  words  on  her  death-bed  to  Lord 
Montagu  to  that  efifect.  *  Saint-Simon  takes  an  opportunity, 
upon  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1701,  to  revert  to  this  occur- 
rence, which  had  taken  place  more  than  thirty  years  before,  and 
five  years  before  his  own  birth;  and  he  says  that  'no  one 
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'  doubted  that  Madame  bad  been  poisoned^  et  mime  grossiere- 
*  mtnV  He  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  motive  of  this  crime, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  was  committed  by  D'Effiat,  Beuvron, 
and  Brissac,  friends  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  and  servants 
of  the  Duke,  though  acting  without  his  direct  knowledge.  The 
story,  as  given  by  Saint-Simon,  was  related  to  him  by  M.  Joly 
de  Fleury,  a  magistrate ;  and  that  person  had  it  from  Brissac 
himself  {SainUSimon^  torn.  iii.  p.  180.).  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  Poison  was  no  doubt  suspected,  both 
in  England  and  France ;  but  the  despatch  of  M.  de  Lionne  to 
M.  Colbert,  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  1670*,  demonstrates  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Princess 
died  from  natural  causes.  The  same  statement  is  confirmed  by 
Gruy  Patin,  an  unexceptionable  medical  witness.  Her  body 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  both  French  and  English  sur- 
geons, and  of  a  hundred  people;  no  indications  whatever  of 
poison  were  found.  At  the  time  when  Saint-Simon  asserted, 
apparently  on  the  authority  of  others,  that  no  one  doubted  the 
fact  of  the  crime,  several  persons  must  have  been  alive  who 
had  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  then  no  doubt  that  the  Memoirs  were  written 
in  their  definitive  form  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
Saint-Simon's  life,  after  he  had  retired  to  La  Ferte;  and 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  manuscript  still  in  existence,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  author  did,  with  his  own  hand, 
perform  the  enormous  task  of  revising  and  re-copying  all  he 
previously  composed  and  collected,  with  such  additions  and 
variations  as  events  subsequent  to  the  time  he  was  describ- 
ing enabled  him  to  make.  It  is  also  proved  that,  in  the  main, 
he  used  the  Diaries  of  Dangeau  as  the  basis  of  his  narrative, 
from  the  names  of  persons,  dates,  and  other  incidents,  arranged 
by  himself  in  his  indexes  to  that  elaborate  record.  Yet  we 
infer  from  the  evidence  already  adduced  that  very  considerable 
portions  of  the  Memoirs  existed  in  the  form  of  notes,  written 
at  the  time  when  the  events  to  which  they  relate  occurred,  and 
that  these  materials  were  eventually  melted  down  by  the  author 
into  the  form  in  which  he  has  left  them  to  us.  We  have  posi- 
tive proof  that  this  was  the  case  with  those  fragments  which 
are  now  published  as  the '  Additions '  to  Dangeau ;  and  although 
this  laborious  mode  of  composition  would  seem  ill-fitted  to 
Saint-Simon's  impulsive  style  and  genius,  we  are  compelled  to 
adopt  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  mode  he  pursued. 

*  Published  in  M.  Mignet's  Succession  d'Espagne,  vol.  iii.  p.  209. 
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We  have  entered  at  some  length  into  these  details,  hecause 
they  were  not  accessible  until  the  recent  publication  of  Daa- 
geau's  Journal,  with  Saint- Simon's  Additions,  and  are  therefore 
new  even  to  the  most  assiduous  readers  of  the  Memoirs  th^o- 
selves.  But  before  we  take  leave  of  the  subject,  we  desire  to 
place  on  record  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  Saint-SiaM>B 
himself;  and  to  this  purpose  some  pages  shall  now  be  devoted. 

We  desire  it  the  more  because,  although  much  French 
criticism  has  recently  been  applied  to   Saint-Simon  and  Iub 
writings — although  the  French  Academy  has  bestowed  a  prize 
on  the  remarkable  Essays  which  we  have  quoted  at  the  head  of 
this  paper — it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  in  France  a  disposition 
to  underrate  the  true  worth  of  Saint-Simon,  and  in  dooke  re- 
spects an  inability  to  understand  him.     To  such  men  as  the 
recent  editors  of  Dangeau,  who  write  as  if  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  personal  resentment,  the  sarcastic  eloquence  of  thia- 
great  noble  seems  to  proceed  from  the  meanest  passions  of  envy 
and  malice :  his  scorn  and  vengeance  on  the  King  is  the  result 
of  disappointed  ambition;   his  passionate  defence  of  all  the 
privileges  of  his  order  is  a  puerile  vanity  attempting  to  dignify 
its  most  frivolous  distinctions.     The  French  of  the  present  day 
look  on  Saint-Simon  with  mingled  and  ineonostent  feelings^ 
They  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  prodigious  force   and 
variety  of  his  style  raise  him  to  the  very  highest  rank  in 
literature  —  as  keen  a  wit  as  Moli^re,  as  fervent  a  Christian  as 
Bossuet,  as  stem  in  his  judgments  as  Tacitus,  as  fierce  in  his 
invectives  as  JuvenaL     But  these  great  powers  were  too  often 
exercised  at  the  expense  of  men  and  things  dear  to  the  national 
pride  of  France.     He  stripped  the  trappings  from  that  idol  of 
Versailles,  who  was  adored  by  the  Court  and  the  nation  durii^ 
his  lifetime,  and  after  a  brief  interval  was  again  eanonised  even 
by  Voltaire  as  one  of  the  glories  of  France :  even  at  this  hour^ 
Frenchmen  cannot  bear  to  speak  too  lightly  of  Louis  le  Grand. 
Saint-  Simon  drew  him  as  he  lived.  Selfish,  narrow-minded,  igno- 
rant ;  jealous  to  excess  of  bis  own  authority,  yet  played  upon 
by  priests  and  by  women ;  alternately  swayed  by  passions  and 
by  prejudices,  but  successfully  masking  the  infirmities  of  his 
character  imder  that  majestic  deportment  which  seemed  to  the 
slaves  about  him  to  partake  of  divinity.     It  was  of  Yendome 
that  Saint-Simon  said,  ^  U  connait  et  abusa  plus  que  personne 
*  de  la  bassesse  des  Fran^ais ; '  but  that  taunt  at  the  weaker  side 
of  the  national  character  rankles  still;  and  it  might  be  said, 
even  under  Napoleon  III.,  that  the  same  readiness  to  bow  the 
knee  before  the  pretensions  of  fiictitious  greatness  has  survived 
a  couple  of  centuries,  nor  is  any  race  of  men  less  able  to  stand 
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erect  against  the  encroadunents  of  power.  These  and  dmilar 
reasons  tend  to  render  Saint-Simon  not  popular  in  France ;  his 
principles  are  out  of  date;  and  it  maj  even  be  said  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  society  in  that  coontry  is 
becoming  more  rare,  as  with  each  succeeding  generation  the 
manners  of  the  nation  become  more  entirely  dissimilar  to  the 
manners  of  their  forefathers.  Even  before  Saint^Simon  had 
himself  disappeared  from  the  scene,  he  complwied  of  the  gross 
Ignorance  oi  his  younger  contemporaries,  who  did  not  so  much 
as  know  how  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  related, 
or  who  was  the  father  of  the  B^ent  Orleans !  Tliis  ^  abyss 
*  of  darknessy'  as  he  called  it,  has  certainly  not  been  dissi- 
pated in  the  succeeding  century. 

Saint-Simon  was  the  last  champion  of  aristocratic  institutions 
in  France ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  contended  for 
what  had  already  ceased  to  exist     Aristocracy  had  already  in 
his  day  collapsed  into  rank ;  and  in  place  of  the  nobles  who 
fought  with  Henry  lY.,  who  perished  under  Richelieu,  and 
struggled  against  Mazarin,  S^t-Simon  found  himself  one  of  a 
flock  of  courtiers  whose  highest  ambition  was  to  light  the  King 
to  his  bed-room  or  to  hold  his  shirt  while  he  was  dressing. 
Tet  he  believed  that  in  presence  of  an  absolute  monarchical 
power,  such  as  had  arisen  in  France  on  the  ruins  of  every  other 
institution,  nothing  but  an  order  of  nobles,  sufficiently  protected 
by  their  privileges  to  be  independent,  could  withstand  the  per- 
nidous  influence  of  the  Crown.    France  has,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, certainly  lost  the  sense  of  what  a  class  of  great  hereditary 
nobles  may  do  for  the  cause  of  freedom.     She  has  ceased  to 
comprehend  that,  in  contending  against  the  Crown  for  their 
own  privil^es,  they  have,  on  a  himdred  occasions,  covered  and 
saved  the  privileges  of  the  people.     But  at  the  time  of  which 
he  Wrote,  the  political  principles  of  Saint-Simon  may  not 
untruly  be  compared  to  Uiose  of  the  Whig  Peers  of  England 
in  1688.     Saint-Simon  may  have  been  ginlty  of  an  anachro- 
lusm;  but  Englishmen,  at  least,  who  owe  so  much  of  their 
liberties  to  the  ^irit  and  independence  of  the  great  Whig  fami- 
lies of  the  last  century,  have  no  reason  to  convict  him  of 
absurdity. 

Unhappily,  his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  to  puerile  or 
sterile  objects ;  and,  in  fact,  in  contending  for  the  dignity  of 
Us  order,  he  greatly  overrated  its  importance.  In  his  day,  the 
old  territorial  peerage  of  France  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  Due 
d'Uz^,  then  the  oldest  peer  of  the  realm,  owed  his  rank  to 
Catherine  de'  Medici  in  1572 — scarcely  a  century  before  Saint- 
Simon's  birth.     His  own  father,  Claude  de  Samt'Simon,  had 
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earned  the  royal  favour  and   eventually  hie  peerage  by  no 
higher  service  than  that  of  holdinj^  the  Kind's  second  horse  in 
the  chace  in  such  a  manner  that  Louis  XIII.  could  change  his 
seat  without  dismounting.     Such  peers  were  the  breath  of  a 
king's  nostrils — all  enriched  by  the  Crown — all  dependent  on  its 
pleasure :  to  raise  such  men  to  the  rank  of  a  House  of  Ijords, 
holding  a  great  position  in  the  state^  was  an  idle,  though  a  noble, 
dream.     Perhaps,  however,  even  now  we  are  led  by  the  influ-    1 
ence  of  subsequent  events  to  underrate  the  true  value  of  the 
French   nobility   in   the   eighteenth   century.     An    ingenious 
writer,  M.  de  Lavergne,  has  recently  shown,  by  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  history  of  those  Provincial  Assemblies,  which  met 
just  before  the  great  convulsion  of  1789,  that  in  almost  every 
part   of   France   there   were   men  of   character,   talent,    and 
patriotism  equal  to  their  rank,  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  public 
affairs ;  and  undoubtedly  the  first  National  Assembly  in  France 
contained  an  extraordinary  array  of  men  of  great  ability,  fiar 
superior  in  everything  but  the  sad  experience  of  democratic 
revolutions,  to  any  Assembly  which  could  now  be  convoked  or 
returned  in  the  same  country.     That  which  was  most  needed 
to  restore  the  nobility  of  France  to  its  proper  position,  ahd  to 
enlist  it  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  government,  was  freedom 
of  debate  and  independence  of  position.     In  our  judgment,  the 
incapacity   of  France  to   preserve   institutions   favourable    to 
liberty,  arises  chiefly  from  the  absence  of  a  class  of  men  powerful 
enough  to  resist  the  insolence  of  the  Crown  and  wise  enough 
to  resist  the  extravagance  of  the  people.     To  that  class  of  men 
Saint-Simon  w^ould  have  belonged. 

But  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  although  his  own  life  was  pro- 
longed until  within  thirty-four  years  of  the  French  Revolution, 
belonged  in  character  and  principles  to  an  age  anterior  to  that 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  diflered  as  essentially  from  his  own  con- 
temporaries of  the  later  yeai*s  of  that  monarch,  as  the  men 
who  sate  in  the  Long  Parliament  differed  from  the  parasites  of 
Charles  II.,  or  the  plotters  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His 
nature  was  cast  in  a  larger  mould,  and  something  of  an  heroic 
character  mingled  in  all  his  thoughts:  to  use  his  own  words, 
applied  to  his  father,  in  him  ^  un  reste  de  seigneurie  palpitait 
*  encore.'  His  very  language  and  style  retain  the  archaic  vigour 
of  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  before  boldness 
and  originality  of  expression  had  been  sacrificed  to  polish  and 
precision.  The  profound  reverence  he  never  ceased  to  entertain 
for  his  parents  extended  itself  to  the  objects  of  their  affection 
and  gratitude :  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  wore  on  his  finger  a 
miniature  of  Louis  XIII.  set  in  diamonds;  in  the  chapel  at  La 
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Fert^  a  lamp  never  ceased  to  burn  before  the  bust  of  that  prince ; 
and  be  solemnly  observed  the  day  of  his  death  as  an  anniversary 
of  griefy  a  hundred  years  after  that  event  had  taken  place. 
Nurtured  in  these  serious  traditions,  he  appears  never  to  have 
been  a  youth.  His  earliest  pleasures  were  innocent,  his  earliest 
tastes  were  refined,  and  this  in  a  dissolute  age,  when  all  the 
splendour  of  the  Court  did  not  eradicate  the  coarseness  of 
sensuality — when  the  Princesses  of  the  Blood  had  been  known 
to  borrow  the  pipes  of  the  guard  at  their  door  to  smoke  tobacco, 
and  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family  were  not  un- 
irequently  carried  drunk  to  their  beds.  These  amusements  had 
no  charm  for  M.  de  Saint-Simon.  We  have  seen  how  he  suc- 
ceeded at  eighteen  to  the  honours  of  his  family,  and  how  he 
placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  severest  of  monitors, 
the  Abb^  de  Ranc6  of  La  TrappA  He  then  immediately  sought 
to  connect  himself  in  marriage  with  the  family  of  the  Due  de 
Beauvilliers,  as  much  from  sympathy  for  the  virtues  of  the 
&ther  as  from  admiration  of  his  child.  But  this  young  lady 
preferred  to  take  the  veil;  and  Saint-Simon  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Marshal  de  Lorges,  not  less  remarkable  for  the  same 
anstere  qualities.  *  Her  it  was  whom  I  preferred,'  says  he 
with  exquisite  simplicity,   'beyond  all  comparison,  and   with 

*  her  I  hoped  to  gain  the  happiness  of  my  life,  which  it  has 

*  solely  and  entirely   been.     As  she  became  my  wife,  I  shall 

*  abstain  from  saying  more  of  her,  than  that  she  has  been  to  me 
'  infinitely  more  than  had  been  promised  me  by  others  or  than 
^  I  dared  hope  myself.'  His  domestic  happiness  was  complete. 
In  all  the  great  emergencies  of  life  Madame  de  Saint-Simon 
appears  as  his  best  counsellor  and  friend,  and  their  union  was 
constant  and  unbroken. 

Amongst  other  sarcasms  flung  at  Saint-Simon,  it  is  still  the 
fashion  in  France  to  say  he  was  a  Jansenist ;  and  the  term  has 
not  quite  lost  even  now  a  sting  of  reproach.  To  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  that  sect  he  was  indifferent — he  professed  to  be 
*ni  docte  ni  docteur' — and  no  one  would  have  been  less  dis- 
posed to  argue  on  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  or  the  mysteries  of 
prevenient  grace.  But  with  no  taste  whatever  for  the  subtle- 
ties of  theological  controversy,  Saint-Simon  was  irresistibly 
drawn,  by  the  purity  of  their  lives  and  the  Christian  dignity  of 
their  characters,  towards  the  men  who  professed  strict  opinions. 
He  seems  but  once  in  his  life  to  have  had  any  direct  intercourse 
with  F^nelon,  yet  the  portrait  he  has  left  us  of  that  admirable 
being  is  of  transcendent  beauty ;  and  he  watched  with  the  rapture 
of  hope  the  influence  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  had  acquired 
over  the  young  Due  de  Bourgogne — that  young  Marcellus  who 
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was  to  restore  the  monarohy  to  order,  rectitude,  and  truth.  So 
too  he  admired  the  simple  dignity  of  the  character  of  Vaoban, 
and  he  lived  as  a  son  under  the  tutelary  care  of  M.  de  Beau- 
villiers  and  M.  de  Chevreuse.  Nor  was  this  all.  His  aflfection 
for  men  suspected  of  Jansenist  opinions  was  equalled  by  his 
hatred  of  their  opponents.  He  detested  that  knot  of  Jesuits 
who,  through  Madame  de  Maintenon,  had  thrown  their  baleful 
influence  over  the  kingdom.  He  resisted  and  denounced  that 
constitution  of  the  clergy  by  the  Bull  UnzgeniiuM,  which  waa 
the  triumph  of  their  art ;  he  abhorred  that  desecration  of  the 
sacred  shades  of  Port  Boyal,  which  was  the  triumph  of  th^  in- 
tolerance. No  man  can  read  these  Memoirs  without  being  struck 
by  the  unaffected  piety  of  their  author ;  no  man  can  read  them 
without  feeling  how  widely  the  religion  of  Sunt*Simon  differed 
from  the  religion  of  the  Court.*  The  following  passage,  among  a 
hundred  others,  may  be  taken  to  convey  his  judgment  on  these 
questions : — 

^  The  quarrel  (of  the  Jansenists)  grew  keener  and  more  onerous  to 
the  Jesuits.  Father  Letellier  took  in  it  a  double  part.  He  was,  as 
I  have  said  before,  a  fervent  man,  whose  God  was  his  Molinism  and 
the  authority  of  his  Company.  He  held  good  cards :  a  king,  very 
ignorant  of  these  things,  who  had  never  listened  to  anyone  but  the 
Jesuits  and  their  fellows,  supremely ;  full  of  his  own  authority,  and 
persuaded  that  the  Jansenists  were  hostile  to  it — anxious  to  be  saved, 
but  knowing  nothing  of  religion,  flattering  himself  that  he  might  do 
penance  on  the  backs  of  other  men,  especially  on  such  men  as  the 
Huguenots  and  Jansenists,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  about  the  same 
thing  and  alike  heretical ;  a  king  surrounded  by  people  as  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  as  himself  or  by  courtiers  or  head  vsdets  who  knew  no 
more  about  it,  or  who  thought  only  of  their  own  fortunes ;  a  clergy 
which  had  long  been  destroyed,  and  of  late  especially  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chartres,  who  had  stuffed  the  episcopate  with  ignorant,  unknown, 
low-bred  fellows,  who  thought  the  pope  a  divinity,  and  held  in  abhor- 
rence the  maxims  of  the  Church  of  France,  because  all  antiquity  was 
alien  to  them,  and  being  creatures  of  a  low  origin  themselves,  they 
did  not  so  much  as  know  what  the  State  was ;  a  Parliament  emas- 
culated and  tremulous,  long  accustomed  to  servitude,  and  even  those 
in  it  who  might  have  spoken  obsequious  as  the  first  President  Pelletier, 
or  greedy  of  favours.'    {Saint^ SimoUy  torn.  vii.  p.  416.) 

*  Such  were  the  means  by  which  they  dispersed  those  illustrious 
and  holy  recluses,  whom  study  and  devotion  had  assembled  at  Port 
Royal,  who  made  those  great  disciples,  and  to  whom  Christians  will 
ever  owe  those  famous  works,  which  have  shed  abroad  so  clear  a 
light  to  distinguish  truth  from  appearances,  the  necessary  from  the 
superficial,  to  enlighten  faith,  to  kindle  charity,  to  expand  the  heart 
of  man,  to  guide  his  conduct,  to  hold  up  to  him  a  faithful  mirror, 
and  to  direct  him  between  a  just  fear  and  a  reasonable  hope.  To 
persecute  these  things  to  the  bitter  end,  was  what  the  devotion  of 
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the  King  firaseribed,  aad  thai  of  Madsme  de  MainteBon,  conformaUft 
to  bis  own.'*    {Saint" Siimm^  torn.  xiiL  p.  21.) 

Tlus  language  woald  have  been  applied  to  the  King  by  no 
other  man  of  that  Court.  To  the  high  spirit  of  Louis  in 
adterrity^  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  manners  on  all  occasions, 
Saiiit-Simcii  does  justice;  but  he  had  sounded  and  found 
wanting  his  capacity  and  his  heart  '  Le  Boi  connaissait  peu 
'  les  lois  de  la  nature  et  les  mouTcmens  du  cocur  humain.  Le 
*Roi  dont  Tamiti^  n'allait  pas  jusqu'^  la  contrariety.  C'^tait 
'  xm  homme  uniquement  personnel,  et  qui  ne  comptoit  tous  les 
'  autres,  quels  qu'ils  fussent,  que  par  rapport  &  soi.  Sa  duret^ 
'tt-dessue  ^tait  extreme  .  •  .'  How  little  Louis  knew, 
amidst  aU  that  obsequious  circle,  which  hand  was  to  write  his 
most  endnring  ejntaph  ! 

Two  and  twenty  years  of  the  life  of  Saint-Simon  were  spent 
at  the  Court — almost  daily  in  the  presence— of  Louis  XIY. ;  but 
tbey  were  spent  in  what,  in  the  language  of  Princes,  is  called 
^iBsgraoe.'  He  was  honoured  with  no  distinction  which  could 
be  witUi^  from  him.  If  hie  wife  received  a  mark  of  favour, 
it  was  rendered  cutting  and  insolent  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
husband.  In  the  public  service  he  was  never  employed  by  the 
King.  It  is  not  clear  that  he  ever  had  more  than  three  con- 
versfttioBs  with  Louis;  and  two  of  these  were  at  audiences 
granted  on  his  own  demand,  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence. 
The  splendour  of  those  royal  rays  served  but  to  cast  a  deeper 
dmdow  over  the  s(ditary  apartment  of  Saint-Simon ;  yet,  to 
borrow  a  metaphor  from  the  practice  of  a  modem  art,  it  was 
within  that  dark  veil  that  the  scenes  and  figures  of  the  Court 
were  projected  on  a  canvas  destined  to  retain  them  for  ever. 

Bat,  in  one  word,  Saint-Simon  remained,  even  in  the  midst 
of  that  servile  flock,  answerable  to  the  call  of  their  imperious 
master,  a  Man  of  Independence.  Neither  the  favours  nor  the 
frowns  of  power  turned  him  aside  from  the  sti*aight  path,  or 

*  Vohmes  have  been  written  in  all  the  languages  of  modem  Europe 
00  the  nu^estic  history  and  melancholy  fate  of  the  monastery  of  Port 
Hojal-^-none  more  touching  than  the  pages  which  first  appeared  in 
this  Joornal  from  the  hand  of  a  revered  friend.  But  we  havo 
noticed  with  especial  pleasure  the  last  contribution  to  the  annab  of 
Port  Royal  by  Mr.  Charles  Beard — a  simple  narrative,  the  more 
cspti?ating  from  the  absence  of  pretension,  yet  written  with  entire 
command  of  the  French  literary  and  social  history  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  know  no  other  book  which  transports  tfie  English 
reader  so  completely  into  the  midst  of  those  romantic  and  touching 
scenes ;  and  it  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  written  virginibus 
pueriique^  which  cannot  often  be  said  of  French  memoirs. 
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shook  that  self-respect  which  was  his  highest  distinction.  In 
early  life  he  had  served  with  gallantry  in  three  campaigns,  and 
the  career  of  arms  seemed  naturally  to  open  before  hioL  But 
he  was  slighted  in  a  promotion :  he  laid  his  case  before  Yauban 
and  some  other  friends :  they  told  him  he  had  been  ill-used,  and 
he  threw  up  his  regiment,  to  the  unmeasured  surprise  and  dis- 
pleasure of  the  King.  To  quit  his  service,  on  a  plea  of  personal 
dignity,  was  an  act  which  Louis  had  not  the  spirit  or  the  gene- 
rosity to  forgive.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  armies  of  the 
King,  commanded  by  incapable  generals  and  starved  by  inca- 
pable ministers,  had  entered  upon  their  long  course  of  humilia- 
tion and  defeat,  Saint-Simon  laid  a  wager  that  Lille  would  not  be 
relieved.*  When  the  story  reached  the  Eling,  it  was  represented 
as  little  short  of  treason  for  a  man  of  Louis'  own  Court  to  bet 
against  the  fortunes  and  the  flag  of  France.  Saint- Simon  had  the 
courage  to  demand  an  audience,  and,  with  the  dignity  and  loyalty 
of  an  honest  man,  to  tell  the  King  his  motives.  They  were 
not  ungraciously  received,  for  Louis  was  perhaps  astonished  to 
see  one  of  those  who  surrounded  his  presence  standing  there 
erect  before  him.  But  they  served  not  to  remove  the  King's 
prepossessions  and  fears.  From  that  day  forth  Saint-Simon  was 
a  marked  man.  He  was  supposed  ^  to  have  views ; '  he  was 
known  to  utter  caustic  speeches ;  his  searching  eye,  when  be 
was  silent,  inspired  as  much  terror  as  his  tongue  when  he 
spoke.  Even  the  passionate  eagerness  with  which  he  defended 
the  privileges  of  his  order  was  unwelcome  to  the  King,  who 
cared  for  no  privileges  which  were  not  badges  of  his  own 
service.  It  was,  moreover,  the  fate  of  Saint-Simon  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  and  the  affection  of  every  one  whom  the  Court 
most  hated  and  feared — of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  antagonist  of 
the  Due  du  Maine — of  the  men  and  women  most  suspected  of 
Jansenist  principles,  and  most  known  by  the  severity  of  their 
principles.  Whatever  of  opposition  could  exbt  in  the  Court  of 
Versailles  centred  in  his  person,  and  the  King  seems  to  have 
felt,  with  a  keen  presentiment  of  antipathy,  that  it  would  one 
day  break  forth  to  hold  up  his  own  foibles  and  vices  to  the 
eontempt  and  execration  of  posterity.  No  doubt,  characters  of 
this  stamp  are  guarded  and  fenced  about  with  pride.  Saint- 
Simon  might  have  said  with  Pope — 

*  Yes,  I  am  proud :  I  must  be  proud  to  see       1 
Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me.' 

But  that  pride  is  hallowed  which  restrains  a  man  from  low 
indulgences  or  base  compliance.  The  light  which  glittered  on 
the  plumage  and  the  tinsel  of  such  men  as  Dangeau  was  all 
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reflected  from  the  person  of  the  King ;  the  lustre  which  still 
surrounds  the  name  of  Saint-Simon  shone  from  himself  alone. 

It  has  been  said  by  writers  of  the  present  day  that,  after  all, 
with  great  pretensions  to  political  sagacity  and  knowledge  of 
aflhirs,  Saint-Simon  was  no  statesman,  and  that  the  only  official 
function  he  performed^  even  under  the  favour  of  the  Regent, 
was  a  ceremonial  embassy  to  Madrid.     But  Saint-Simon  wns 
one  of  those  men  who  are  content  to  make  their  influence  felt 
on  public  aflkirs  without  assuming  the  credit  of  it.     Viewing 
with  horror  and  aversion  the  ruinous  decline  of  the  monarchy^ 
and  anticipating  from  afar  its  dissolution,  if  the  course  of  events 
was  not  turned  aside,  he  applied  himself,  in  conjunction  with 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  friends,  to  form  the  political  principles 
of  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  the  young  Due  de  Bourgogne,  whose 
natural  ferocity,  and  pride  had  been  effectually  subdued  by  the 
benign  authority  of  F^n^lon.     Was  there  another  man  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles  who  would  have  inculcated  on  the  future 
sovereign  of  France  that  kings  are  made  for  their  subjects,  and 
not  subjects  for  kings ;  who  would,  in  1710,  have  pointed  to  the 
States-General  as  the  sole  hope  of  the  State ;  and  have  con- 
tended that  the  strength  and  security  of  the  ruler  lay  in  the 
constitutional  limitation  of  his  power?      The  death  of  that 
young  Prince,  under  the  most  affecting  circumstances,  blighted 
a  world  of  fair  hopes  and  generous  designs :  perhaps  it  may  bo 
said  that  this  event  did  at  last  cost  the  House  of  Bourbon  its 
throne.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  principles  of  Saint-Simon 
might  have  governed  France,  and,  with  the  changes  that  expe- 
rience would  have  wrought   in  them,  a  lasting   Constitution 
might  have  grown  up  in  the  French  nation.     But  the  Nemesis 
of  the   reign   of  Louis  XIV.  prevailed,   and   on  the  King's 
death  the  crown  descended  to  a  child,  with  such  a  Kegent  as 
the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

No  man  knew  better  than  Saint-Simon  the  unutterable 
weakness  and  viciousness  of  that  wretched  being,  for  no  man  had 
struggled  with  equal  boldness  to  combat  his  propensities  and 
his  errors.  In  spite  of  his  faults,  Saint-Simon  loved  him ;  and 
even  during  the  dark  and  evil  days  of  the  Regency,  he  retained 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Prince,  though  he  oj)posed 
his  policy  and  abhorred  his  associates.  It  was  Saint- Simon 
who  took  the  leading  part  in  that  memorable  act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  which  set  aside  the  late  King*8  will  and  crushed 
the  pretensions  of  the  Due  du  Maine :  that  day,  indeed,  his 
vengeance  was  complete,  and  he  does  not  dissemble  the  joy 
with  which  he  triumphed  in  his  hatred.  But  when  Law  and  his 
system  enriched  the  parasites  of  the  Pi^lais  Royal,  and  prepared 
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the  ruin  of  France,  there  was  one  man  at  least  whose  hands 
remained  pure,  who  absolutely  resisted  the  entreaties  of  the 
Kegent  to  accept  any  part  in  the  boundless  treasures  of  the 
Mississippi  adventure;  and  who,  from  the  first,  denounced  these 
mad  speculations  as  the  dreams  or  the  frauds  of  a  charlatan. 
With  equal  firmness  he  opposed  the  abominable  ascendancj  of 
Dubois,  who  polluted  the  Boman  purple;  and  he  protested 
against  the  policy  of  the  Regent  in  his  alliance  with  George  L 
and  his  rupture  with  Spain.  Never  was  a  bolder  remonstrance  ad- 
dressed to  a  Prince  than  when  Saint-Simon  reminded  the  Regent 
that  in  the  erent  of  the  young  King's  death,  and  of  a  disputed 
succession,  the  pretensions  of  Philip  V.  were  formidabley  since 
the  line  of  Anjou  came  before  the  line  of  Orieans,  and  it  was 
not  safe  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  a  nation  accustomed  to 
respect  and  obey  the  elder  branch  of  its  princes.  *  Nay,'  said 
he  at  last  to  his  master,  '  much  as  I  am  devoted  to  your  per- 

*  son,  I  know  not  whether,  in  the  CTent  of  such  a  cl^m  being 

*  preferred,  I  should  myself  be  able  to  stand  by  you  !'  These 
are  no  common  examples  of  political  sagacity  and  courage ;  and 
although  he  did  not  publicly  assume  the  direction  of  affidrs, 
Saint-Simon  hesitated  not  to  tell  the  Due  de  Noailles  diat 
assuredly  no  one  but  himself  should  be  Prime  Minister. 

In  the  course  of  this  voluminous  narrative,  there  is  one 
quality  to  which  Saint-Simon  does  not  lay  claim — he  adoaits 
that  he  has  not  the  gift  of  impartiality ;  he  acknowledges  that 
he  delights  in  men  who  are  honest  and  true ;  that  he  scorns  the 
scoundrels  who  abound  in  courts ;  and  that  he  hates  those  who 
htfve  done  him  harm.  But  he  pleads  that  bis  sympathies  are 
ever  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  against  vice ;  and  that  his  own 
affections  and  aversions  have  not  been  allowed  unduly  to  sway 
his  pen,  or  to  impair  the  absolute  purity  of  ^ruth  and  justice. 

*  If  ever  these  Memoirs  see  the  light  of  day,*  said  their  author, 
with  a  solemnity  of  manner  which  marks  the  concluding  touches  of 
his  pen,  *  I  doubt  not  that  they  will  excite  "une  prodigieuse  r^volte" 
[a  word  which  may  perhaps  here  be  translated  *  revulsion*].  Every- 
one looks  to  his  own,  his  own  interests,  his  own  claims,  his  own  dreams, 
and  nothing  that  is  his  own  can  suffer  contradiction.  One*8  love  of 
truth  is  measured  by  one's  favour,  and  truth  has  no  favour  for  such 
things  as  these.  Those  who  are  well  spoken  of  thank  you  not,  for 
truth  required  it.  Those,  in  greater  numbers,  who  are  not  so  spoken 
of,  are  the  more  furious  as  the  evil  is  proved  by  facts  ;  and  at  the 
time  when  I  wrote,  especially  towards  the  end,  everything  was 
turning  to  decline,  to  confusion,  to  chaos,  which  has  since  only  gone 
on  to  increase ;  and  as  these  Memoirs  breathe  only  order,  rule,  truth, 
fixed  principles,  and  lay  bare  whatever  is  opposed  to  them,  which 
reigns  more  and  more  with  a  most  ignorant  but  absolute  dominion,  so 
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the  convulsion  cftnnot  fail^  be  general  against  this  niirror  of  truth.' 
{Sami'SiMony  torn.  xx.  p.  92.) 

Were  it  not  for  his  passionate  sympathy  with  the  good  and  his 
pasaonate  hatred  of  the  evil,  6aint*Simon  would  not  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  satirists ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  charity 
which  throws  a  veil  over  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  others 
was  not  among  his  virtues — ^nay,  he  disdained  even  to  conceal 
his  own.  His  work  therefore  remains  not  altogether  free 
from  inaccuracies,  though  these  are  marvellously  infrequent — 
not  coherent  in  form,  or  correct  in  style ;  but  representing  with 
masterly  fidelity  a  large  epoch  of  human  history,  illuminated  by 
the  power  of  genius  and  the  love  of  truth.  In  the  variety  and 
force  of  his  characters  Saint-Simon  is  Shakspearean ;  and  no 
drama  can  surpass  in  turbid  grandeur  the  mingled  scenes  of 
comedy  and  grief  which  he  drew  from  life.  But  of  all  the 
characters  he  has  delineated  none  exceeds  in  interest  his  own ; 
for  it  18  that  of  a  consummate  gentleman,  who  remained  pure 
when  most  men  were  corrupt,  and  erect  when  all  men  were 
prostrate. 


Art.  IV.  —  1.  Tea  Cultivation^  Cotton,  and  other  Agricultural 
Experiments  in  India.  A  Review  by  W.  Nassau  Lees, 
LL.D. 

2.  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  on 
Railways  in  India  for  the  year  1862-63.  By  Julaxd 
Danvebs,  Esq. 

3.  TTltf  Cauvery,  Kistnah,  and  Godavery  ;  being  a  Report  of  the 
Works  constructed  on  these  Rivers  for  the  Irrigation  of  the  Pro^ 
vinces  of  Tanjore^  Guntoor,  Masulipatamy  and  Rajahmundry, 
in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  By  R.  Baibd  Smith,  Lieut- 
CoL  Bengal  Engineers.     London:  1856. 

4.  Reports  on  the  direct  and  indirect  Effects  of  the  Godavery 
and  Krishna  Annicuts  in  Rajahmundry,  Masulipatam,  Gun-- 
toor,  8fc.,  and  the  Colesoon  Annicuts  in  Tanjore  and  South 
Arcot.     Madras:  1858. 

5.  Maj(^' General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  {late  Chief  Engineer  in 
Madras)  on  Irrigation  and  Navigation^  in  connexion  with  the 
Finances  of  India.  Address  delivered  to  the  Calcutta  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  May  7th,  1863.     London. 

^HS  subject  which  we  have  undertaken  to  treat  is  so  large 

'■•    and  various,  extending  over  «o  vast  a  territorial  area,  and 

embracing  within  its  scope  the  condition  and  prospects  of  ao 
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many  millions  of  people,  divided  into  numerous  races  and 
nations,  difTering  widely  from  each  other  in  language,  in  re- 
ligion, and  in  all  that  constitutes  character,  that  we  cannot  but 
despair  of  doing  justice  to  it  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article. 
But  it  is  essential  that  England  should  know  how  fast  her 
great  dependency  is  growing,  and  how  large  a  field  is  opened 
in  that  noble  country,  not,  indeed,  for  colonisation  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  for  the  highly  profitable  em- 
ployment of  capital,  and,  in  combination  with  such  investments, 
for  British  intelligence  and  enterprise,  in  the  forms  especially  of 
civil  engineering,  and  in  the  direction  and  superintendence  of 
skilled  labour.  Although  room  may  be  wanting  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  for  even  a  sketch  in  outline  of  the  whole  of  this 
immense  field,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  together  such  an 
amount  of  information  in  respect  to  the  state  of  British  India, 
as  may  not  only  be  useful  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
benefit  both  India  and  themselves  by  taking  an  active  part 
in  her  progress,  but  will  also  be  acceptable  to  the  larger  class 
who  feel  an  unselfish  interest  in  the  civilisation  and  enlight- 
enment of  distant  countries  committed  to  the  guardianship  of 
England. 

We  rejoice  in  the  persuasion,  that  agencies — moral  and  phy- 
sical— already  actively  at  work,  are  propelling  India  in  itj 
progress  at  a  rate  rapid  almost  beyond  precedent.  And  this 
progress  is  natural  and  healthy  ;  not  like  that  of  Russia,  at  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  dragged  along,  struggling 
and  recalcitrant,  in  the  strong  grasp  of  Peter  the  Great ;  but 
the  effect  of  causes  which,  '  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,'  are 
acting  gently  and  almost  imperceptibly,  as  well  as  equablj, 
upon  the  whole  breadth  of  society.  The  onward  march  of 
civilisation  is  not  more  plainly  denoted  by  the  improved  edu- 
cation and  diminished  prejudices  of  the  wealthier  classes,  than  it 
is  by  the  larger  profits  of  the  ryot  and  the  higher  wages  of  the 
artisan,  with  the  natural  sequences  of  more  wants  and  of  greater 
efforts  to  gratify  them.  Colonel  Baird  Smith  has  borne  un- 
questionable testimony  to  the  energy  and  resources  displayed 
by  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  North-western  provinces  in 
meeting  theTamine  of  1859,  as  contrasted  with  the  helplessness 
with  which  they  succumbed  to  a  like  calamity  in  1837.  The 
extent  to  which  the  facilities  for  travelling  afforded  by  the 
railways  are  taken  advantage  of  by  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  all  parts  of  India,  must  satisfy  all  who  knew  the  people 
in  former  days,  that  the  deep  torpor  of  centuries  is  fast  giving 
way  before  the  quickening  influences  of  science  applied  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  life.     At  last,  the  great  driving-wheel  of 
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progress  has  been  fairly  set  in  motion^  and  it  demands  but 
scanty  powers  of  observation  to  see  that  society  is  moving 
onward  at  a  pace  almost  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  rapidity. 

Holding  these  views,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  has 
been  done  and  is  doing  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment»  of  joint-stock  companies,  or  of  individuals,  to  bring  into 
light  and  use  the  vast  dormant  wealth  of  India;  to  stimulate  its 
agriculture,  and  enlarge  its  sphere ;  to  infuse  both  energy  and 
capital  into  the  operations  of  its  productive  classes ;  and  to  open 
and  increase,  in  a  somewhat  better  proportion  to  the  wants 
of  the  people,  the  means  of  intercommunication  both  by  land 
and  by  water.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
country  when  the  Mahomedan  Empire  was  at  its  zenith  under 
Akbar,  it  is  certain  that  it  rapidly  declined  during  the  long  and 
miserable  interval  between  the  death  of  Aurungzebe  and  the 
establishment  of  British  ascendancy,  which  may  be  dated  from 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  first  great  check 
given  to  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  under  the  administration 
of  Lord  Wellesley.  And  even  since  that  period,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  Sikh  war  and  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  the 
rulers  of  British  India  have  had  but  little  time  and  thought  to 
spare  from  the  struggles  of  ambition  or  of  self-defence  and  the 
constantly  recurring  anxieties  of  an  exhausted  exchequer,  for 
the  appreciation  and  supply  of  the  material  wants  of  their  sub- 
jects and  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts. 

Still  something — however  inadequate — was  done  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  century;  and  the  marvellous  energy  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  grasping  and  controlling  every  branch  of  the 
administration,  and  mastering  the  details  of  every  department, 
was  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  carry  into  execution  two  great 
and  novel  schemes  of  material  improvement, — a  system  of  trunk 
railways,  connecting  the  three  Presidencies  with  each  other 
and  with  the  principal  centres  of  production  and  commerce,  and 
the  first  exhibition  in  Asia  of  the  magic  powers  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph.  Then  came  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  Sepoy 
mutiny,  which,  however  great  its  sorrows  and  its  bitterness,  has 
done  more,  beyond  all  question,  to  dispel  illusion,  to  quicken 
perception,  to  lift  men's  minds  out  of  the  wheel-ruts  of  custom, 
and  to  set  them  to  work  with  fresh  vigour  upon  new  subject- 
matter,  than  could  have  been  effected  by  any  number  of  years 
of  sleepy  acquiescence  in  traditional  modes  of  thought  and 
action.  It  did  for  India,  by  a  shorter  and  less  widely  painful 
process  of  awakening,  what  the  Be  volution  of  1793  did  for 
France. 
This  golden  opportunity  is  the  inheritance  of  the  present 
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generation  of  Englishmen.  Whatever  the  conquerors  or  ad- 
ministrators of  India  in  earlier  times  may  have  to  answer  for, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  Mutiny  of  1857  was  in  no  manner  or 
degree  the  consequence  and  retribution  of  civil  misgovemment 
It  was  the  ferocious  outbreak  of  a  pampered  and  blindly  trusted 
soldiery^  not  the  insurrection  of  an  oppressed  and  indignant 
people.  As^  then^  this  great  moral  thunderstorm  has  cleared 
the  atmosphere,  and  done  so  much  to  render  progress  and  im- 
provement both  easy  and  safe,  let  us  j^ress  forward,  widiout 
misgivings  as  to  the  past,  in  the  path  from  which  so  many 
obstacles  have  happily — may  we  not  say — ^Providentially — been 
removed  for  us ;  and  take  advantage  of  the  freedom  from  enemies 
without,  as*  well  as  from  domestic  troubles,  which  India  is  now 
enjoying,  to  win  for  her  people — so  entirely  dependent  upon  us 
for  good  or  evil — every  trophy  which  we  can  secure  by  the 
victories  of  peace. 

Happily,  all  that  India  needs  beyond  the  essential  elements  of 
wise  legislation  and  general  good  government,  for  the  prompt 
and  complete  development  of  her  vast  natural  resources, — 
namely,  English  capital,  enterprise,  and  ener^, — can  be  sup- 
plied with  equal  benefit  to  both  countries.  There  is  room  in 
the  wide  regions  of  our  great  dependency  for  many  men  of 
capital,  even  for  men  of  small  capital,  if  its  possession  be  com- 
bined with  the  qualities  of  mind  and  body  essential  to  the 
successful  fighting  of  the  battle  of  life  in  a  new  land.  And 
although  we  shrink  from  encouraging  those  who  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  moderate  means  of  independent  support,  or  of  friends  in 
a  position  to  receive  them  on  their  first  arrival,  to  risk  a  voyage 
to  India,  in  the  mere  hope  of  meeting  with  employment  there, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  ^reat  and  increasing  demand  for  the 
services  of  young  men  of  character  and  intelligence,  as  managers 
or  superintendents  of  the  many  hundreds  of  plantations,  works, 
and  factories,  which  are  growing  in  number  and  importance  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

India  is  now  thrown  absolutely  open  to  English  enterprise. 
There  is  no  obstacle,  in  law  or  practice,  to  as  free  an  acquisition 
and  tenure  of  land  by  all  British  subjects  as  are  enjoyed  by  the 
natives  of  the  country.  It  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  treat 
upon  the  several  articles  of  agricultural  produce  to  which 
English  industry  and  skill  are  especially  directed,  how  easily  and 
largely  our  adventurous  fellow-countrymen  can  obtain  posses- 
sion of  whatever  land  they  stand  in  need  of.  As  regards  all 
land  now  waste,  or  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  that  condition 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  under  leases  from  the 
Government,  an  absolute  right  of  property  in  fee-simple  may 
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be  acquii^ed  on  very  moderate  terms.  We  have  recently  learnt, 
on  the  first  authority,  that  the  land  suited  for  tea,  which  is 
advertised  for  sale  by  auction  in  Assam  (where  there  is  great 
competition),  during  this  winter,  is  not  expected  to  sell  at  a 
higher  price  than  21.  per  acre.  The  revenue  assessed  upon 
lands  which  are  borne  on  the  regular  rentroUs  of  the  several 
districts  cannot,  indeed,  be  redeemed,  so  as  to  give  the  proprietor 
an  absolute  fee-simple  tenure  of  such  an  estate ;  but  if  the  land- 
holder thinks  fit,  he  may  deposit  with  the  collector  bonds  of  the 
Government  yielding  an  interest  equal  in  amount  to  the  assess- 
ment upon  such  estate,  and  can  thus  relieve  himself  from  all 
trouble  and  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  revenue. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  landowner  taking  advantage  of  this 
privilege  is  in  a  worse  position  than  if  he  had  sold  the  bonds, 
and  had  been  allowed  to  redeem  the  revenue  with  the  proceeds. 
Indeed,  in  one  respect  his  condition  is  better,  seeing  that  he 
may  recall  the  bonds,  at  will,  in  the  event  of  his  finding 
a  better  use  for  his  capitaL  On  the  other  hand,  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  damaged  to  the  amount  of  a  rupee  by 
conceding  the  right  to  redeem  in  regard  to  all  estates  the 
revenue  of  which  has  been  or  may  be  fixed  in  perpetuity, — 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  price  paid  is  sufficient  to  redeem 
an  equivalent  amount  of  the  public  debt.  Therefore,  believing 
that  the  high  rate  of  interest  normally  ruling  in  India  would 
effectually  prevent  any  such  excessive  exercise  of  the  privilege 
as  might  prove  embarrassing  to  the  Gt>vemment,  by  filling  its 
coffers  with  capital,  to  the  diminution  of  its  annual  revenue, 
we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  redemption,  alleged 
to  be  so  much  coveted,  might^ — within  the  limits  above  specified 
— be  safely  and  advantageously  conceded. 

The  first  essential  to  national  prosperity  and  progress  is  a 
solvent  exchequer.  But  the  keen  and  somewhat  angry  contro- 
versies on  questions  of  finance,  which  have  recently  inspired 
the  public  mind  with  a  more  than  usual  interest  in  Indian 
affairs,  have  relieved  us  from  the  necessity  of  dwelling  at  any 
length  on  this  primary  branch  of  our  subject.  After  long 
years  of  chronic  deficit, — a  state  of  things,  however,  which 
is  attributable  in  great  measure  to  the  practice,  unknown 
elsewhere,  of  constructing  important  public  works,  and  paying 
interest  upon  the  hitherto  unremunerative  capital  of  great 
joint-stock  companies  out  of  current  revenue, — ^India  at  last 
exhibits  an  undeniable  and  substantial  surplus.  This,  amount- 
ing to  1,280,596/.  in  1862-3,  is  estimated  at  480,775/.  in 
1863-4,  after  the  remission  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  income  tax, 
and  a  reduction  of  other  taxes  to  a  considerable  extent*    But 
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the  real  significance  of  such  a  result  cannot  be  properly 
appreciated  unless  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  sum  of  nearlj 
half  a  million  is  the  favourable  balance  of  an  account  to  which 
4,700,500/.  has  been  debited  on  account  of  Public  Works,  and 
1,912,425/.  on  account  of  interest,  &c.,  upon  railway  capital, 
in  excess  of  receipts  from  traffic,  or  6,612,915/.  in  the  aggregate. 
And,  if  only  the  opium  revenue  do  not  fail,  there  seems  to  be 
a  reasonable  certainty  that  this  state  of  national  solvency 
may  be  established  for  years  to  come  as  the  normal  state  of 
things,  and  that  the  income  tax  may  be  altogether  removed  at 
the  close  of  the  period  for  which  it  was  originally  imposed.  Of 
course,  these  bright  hopes  are  entirely  dependent  upon  continued 
peace,  and  no  less  upon  persistent  economy.  But  the  mention 
of  that  essential  condition  of  financial  prosperity  compels  us  to 
add,  that  the  happy  state  of  things  which  now  exists,  and  to 
which  we  look  forward,  is  very  far  from  being  corroborative  of 
the  opinions  of  those  who,  when  the  finances  of  India  were  in 
the  lowest  abyss  of  deficiency,  preached  with  so  much  warmth 
the  doctrine  that  economy  alone  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
restore  the  desired  equilibrium  between  receipt  and  expenditure, 
and  that  new  taxes  of  any  sort,  as  conducing  to  discontent,  and 
even  to  the  probable  renewal  of  disturbance,  would  be  more 
likely  to  add  to  our  expenditure  than  to  increase  our  income. 
No  less  than  5,108,059/.  of  the  revenue  of  1863-4  is  derived 
from  taxes  newly  imposed,  or  from  the  additions  made  to  old 
taxes ;  so  that  if  the  advice  rashly  tendered  in  1860,  by  those 
not  responsible  for  the  consequences,  had  unhappily  been  fol- 
lowed, India  would  either  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  all 
her  public  works,  or  would  still  be  labouring  under  the  crushing 
effects  of  a  deficiency  so  large,  that  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it 
by  mere  reduction  of  expenditure  must  have  led  directly  to  a 
mischievous  crippling  of  the  administration,  if  not — had  danger 
threatened — ^to  a  perilous  weakness  in  the  sinews  alike  of  war 
and  of  good  government. 

From  revenue  the  transition  to  commerce  is  natural,  and  the 
broad  view  of  the  subject  is  highly  satisfactory.  During  late 
years  the  exports  from  India  of  merchandise  to  all  parts  have 
gone  on  increasing,  as  the  following  statement  shows,  in  a 
rapidly  accelerating  ratio :  — 

1841-42  1851-52  1861-62 

£  £  £ 

13,885,218  19,879,254  34,894,767 

We  very  much  doubt  whether  the  commercial  annals  of  any 
other  country,  at  any  period  of  history,  could  exhibit  so  great 
an  increase  in  the  amount  and  value  of  exports,  from  a  starting 
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point  little  short  of  fourteen  millions,  within  the  space  of  twenty 
years.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  double  small  figures,  but  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  raise  fourteen  millions  to  thirty-five. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  large  value  of  the  exports  from  India 
in  1861-62  is  due  rather  to  the  very  high  price  of  cotton^  than 
to  any  general  growth  of  trade.     There  is  a  measure  of  truth, 
no  doubt)  in  this  inference;    but  the  great  misapprehension 
entertained  as  to  the  influence  of  the  price  of  cotton  upon  general 
results,  would  seem  to  be  due  to  tne  remarkable  entry  in  the 
Beturns  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  34,149,597il,  as  the 
value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  India  in  the  year 
1862.     We  call  these  figures  remarkable,  because  the  Returns 
from  India  for  the  year  1861-2  exhibit  only  34,894,766^,  as 
the  value  of  the  gross  exports  from  that  country  to  all  parts 
of  the  worlds  of  which  no  more  than  17,388,1462.  is  stated  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  well  aware,  of  course, 
that  the  two  periods  do  not  tally,  but  we  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  Indian  Returns  had,  like  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  year  1862,  instead  of  stopping  short 
at  the  30th  of  April,  the  aggregate  results  would  have  differed 
very  materially  from  those  now  exhibited.     The  only  way  in 
which  we  can  account  for  the  enormous  difference  between  the 
two  Returns  is,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  must  have  estimated  the 
cotton  at  double  the  value,  at  least,  that  was  put  upon  it  in 
India.    If  so,  the  fairness  of  the  Indian  Return  is  unquestionable. 
At  any  rate,  this  much  is  clear,  that  if  our  own  imports  from 
India  in  1862  exceeded  34,000,000/.,  the  exports  from  India  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  during  that  year  (including  some  seven  or 
eight  millions  sent  to  China  in  opium),  must  have  approached, 
or  even  exceeded,  fifty  millions.     So  that,  in  either  case,  the 
a^nment  against  the  correctness  of  Sir  Charles  Wood's  state- 
ment, in  his  speech  on  the  Indian  budget,  founded   upon  the 
Return  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  several  articles  of  great 
commercial  value  have  been  added  to  the  exports  from  India. 
Of  these  the  chief  are  oil  seeds,  jute,  wool,  coffee,  and  tea ; 
and  the  table  annexed  will  show  from  how  small  a  beginning 
the  trade  in  these  products  has  rapidly  grown  into  importance. 

Value  of  Exports. 


1842 

1852 

1862 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oil  seeds 

.      2,377 

501,420 

1,197,469 

Jute 

.     24,941 

180,976 

537,610 

Wool    . 

.    77,591 

100,612 

400,342 

Coffee  . 

.    74,957 

84,306 

462,380 

Tea 

.     17,244 

59,220 

192,242 
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The  case  of  oil  seeds  is  peculiar.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Kussian  war,  which  shut  out  England  from  her  accustomed  source 
of  supply,  the  increase  of  exportation,  although  large,  appeared 
to  have  reached  its  limit,  since  during  the  t£iree  years  ending 
with  1854  the  value  of  the  shipments  had  been  stationary. 
In  1854  it  was  only  47I5797/.9  or  somewhat  less  than  in  1852. 
But  the  demand  resulting  from  the  exclusion  of  the  supply  from 
Kussia  raised  the  value  in  1855  to  812,799/.,  and  in  1856  to 
1,273,4572.,  showing  how  capable  India  is  of  responding  effec- 
tually even  to  a  sudden  call,  backed  by  a  sufficient  price.  The 
value  of  the  export  in  1862  is  considerably  below  the  average 
of  the  last  seven  years,  which  is  1,480,470. 

Jute  is  exported  only  from  Bengal ;  wool,  principally  from 
Bombay.  The  quantity  exported  in  1860  was  somewhat  greater 
than  in  1862.  But  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  promises  to  be 
the  most  valuable,  of  all  the  new  articles  of  export  from  India, 
is  tea.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant,  and  the  manipulation  of  its  leaves,  were  first  brought 
about,  in  modern  times  at  least,  are  very  interesting,  and 
well  worthy  of  being  placed  upon  record. 

For  several  years  after  our  acquisition  of  Assam,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  Burmese  war^  reports  were  rife  that  the  tea- 
plant  was  to  be  found  in  that  province,  either  of  indigenous 
growth^  or  as  the  relic  of  a  long-foi^otten  cultivation,  at  a 
period  when  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra  was  comparatively 
populous  and  civilised : —  a  state  of  things  of  which  oUier  traces 
remain  in  the  shape  of  massive  embankments,  manifestly 
lines  of  high-road,  but  now  ovei^rown  with  forest  trees  of  the 
largest  size.*  In  consequence  of  these  reports.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  appointed,  in  1834,  a  committee  (of  which  we  believe 
that  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Boss  Mangles  are  the  only 
survivors),  to  investigate  the  subject;  and  this  committee  re- 
ported, in  December  of  that  year,  Hhat  the  tea-shrub  was, 
'  beyond  all  doubts^  indigenous  in  Upper  Assam ;  and  that  they 
'  were  perfectly  confident  that  the  tea-plant  which  has  been 
^  brought  to  light  will  be  found  capable,  under  proper  manage- 
'  menty  of  being  cultivated  with  complete  success  for  commercial 
'  purposes.' 

This  discovery  was  followed  up,  both  by  a  mission  to  China 
to  procure  plants,  seeds,  and  skilled  cultivators  and  manufac- 
turers, and  by  the  deputation  of  three  scientific  officers  to 

*  When  a  plantation  was  being  formed  by  the  Company,  adjacent 
to  one  of  these  raised  roads,  several  brass  guns  of  large  calibre,  and 
bearing  very  ancient  dates^  were  dug  up. 
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Assam^  to  examine  not  the  tea-plants  only,  but  also  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  province.  This  was  deemed  essential,  not- 
withstanding the  certainty  that  the  plants  were  already  growing 
there,  because  an  opinion  was,  at  that  time,  strongly  enter- 
tained (on  the  ground,  it  would  seem,  of  some  erroneous  im- 
pressions regarding  the  climate  of  the  tea-producing  provinces 
of  China\  '  that  a  decided  winter  climate,  of  six  weeks'  or  two 
'  months'  duration,  with  frost  as  well  as  snow,  was  essential  to 
'  ensure  final  success  with  really  good  sorts  of  tea.'  Both 
expeditions  were,  on  the  whole,  successful,  although  most  of 
the  Chinese  plants  and  seeds  (some  of  which  were  forwarded 
to  Madras  and  the  Himalayas,  as  well  as  to  Assam),  appear 
to  haye  perished ;  for  the  cultivation  by  the  skilled  Chinese  of 
the  native  shrubs,  some  of  which  were  found  of  a  size  entitling 
tiiem  to  be  called  trees,  was  prosecuted  with  considerable 
vigour  at  the  cost  of  the  Government ;  and  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  appearance  in  London  of  the  first  batch  of  eight 
chests  of  Assam  tea,  in  the  year  1839,  was  such  that  the 
whole  of  it  sold  at  prices  varying  from  16«.  to  34^.  per  lb. 
Indeed,  only  one  lot  sold  as  low  as  16^.,  the  average  of  the 
whole  being  24«.  6d.  per  lb. 

These,  of  course,  were  '  fancy '  prices,  consequent  upon  the 
strangeness  of  the  appearance  in  the  English  market  of  tea 
from  any  other  quarter  than  China.  But  the  real  and  practical 
result  of  the  novel  importation  was  the  formation  of  a  company, 
under  the  title  of  *  the  Assam  Company,'  having  for  its  object 
the  production  of  tea  in  that  province.  Among  the  first 
directors  of  this  Company  were  several  gentlemen  of  varied 
experience  in  the  matter,  and  of  great  sagacity  in  business, 
such  as  Sir  William  Baynes,  formerly  chief  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Factory  at  Canton,  Mr.  Thomas  Weeding,  and  the 
late  Mr.  John  Travers,  so  well  known  both  in  the  political  and 
the  commercial  circles  of  London. 

This  was  the  starting  point  of  the  present  cultivation  of  tea 
in  India.  The  Government  transferred  its  gardens  and  'es- 
tablishments to  the  Tea  Company  on  very  liberal  terms.  But 
the  management  of  its  afiairs  in  India  was  intrusted  to  reck- 
less hands,  its  paid-up  capital  of  200,000/.  was  exhausted, 
and  the  directors  in  London  were  on  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing the  concern  in  despair.  At  this  crisis,  after  the  shares 
of  20/.  each  had  been  sold  in  Calcutta  for  less  than  one 
rupee,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  had  been  offered  in 
London  as  a  free  gift  to  any  one  willing  to  take  them  with 
their  responsibilities,  a  change  greatly  for  the  better  took 
place  in    the  administration   of  the  concern    in   India;   and 
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after  a  long  and  arduous  struggle^  the  first  dividend  upon 
capital,  the  investment  of  which  had  commenced  in  1839, 
was  paid  in  1852,  and  then  at  the  rate  of  no  more  than  2^ 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Since  that  date,  the  progress  of  the 
"  Company,  though  very  gradual  in  the  first  years  of  the  series, 
has  been  uninterrupted ;  and  the  dividend  paid  this  year  was 
12  per  cent  The  shares  are  now  quoted  in  Calcutta,  where 
their  real  value  is  best  understood,  at  58/.  to  59/. 

The  crop  of  1861  amounted  to  933,850  lbs.,  and  was  sold 
for  86,080/.,  *  after  deducting  the  cost  of  lead,  freight,  marine 
*  and  fire  insurances,  and  sale  charges.'  The  crop  of  1862  is 
estimated  at  1,031,717  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  current  year  at 
1,060,241  lbs.  The  Company's  new  plantations  in  Cachar,  the 
whole  cost  of  forming  which  was  defrayed  out  of  the  surplus 
profits  of  the  gardens  in  Assam,  yielded  49,008  lbs.  of  tea  in 
1862,  and  have  since  been  sold  for  60,000/.  Seed  was  also 
sold  in  1862  to  the  value  of  14,000/. ;  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  same  source  this  year  are  estimated  at  nearly  20,000/. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  Company  had  not  many 
followers  in  the  field  of  enterprise  during  the  long  years  of 
poverty  and  disaster  from  1839  to  1852.  But  when  it  emerged 
from  that  condition,  or  rather  when  it  began,  at  a  later  period, 
to  yield,  at  last,  a  somewhat  adequate  return  for  the  capital 
invested,  paying  8,  9,  and  10  per  cent.,  as  it  did  in  1857, 1858, 
and  1859  respectively,  with  prospects  of  still  better  dividends, 

*  Applications  for  grants  of  land,'  says  Dr.  Lees,  *  now  poured  in, 
and  were  complied  with  by  Government  on  the  most  liberal  terms.* 
He  proceeds  :  — *  there  are  now  in  Assam  160  plantations,  owned  by 
sixty  companies  and  individuals.  The  quantity  of  land  appropriated 
to  the  cultivation  of  tea  by  the  latest  returns  (July  1862),  had 
reached  the  sum  of  71,218  acres,  13,222  of  which  are  actually  under 
cultivation,  bearing  an  estimated  crop  of  1,788,787  lbs.  of  tea.' 

Nor  has  the  adventure  been  confined  to  Assam.  In  the  adja- 
cent province  of  Cachar,  where  also  the  tea-plantj  has  been 
found  growing  wild — 

'Upwards  of  68,149  acres  have  been  leased  to  tea-planters;  there 
are  thirty-one  working  concerns ;  and  though  the  experiment  has  a 
development  of  only  six  years,  6,077  acres  have  been  brought  under 
culture,  the  estimated  crop  of  which  for  the  year  is  336,800  lbs.  of 
manufactured  tea.' 

The  tea  of  Cachar  ha&  been  pronounced  by  London  brokers 
to  be  ^  quite  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  Assam.'  At 
Darjeeling  again — a  hill  station  on  the  lowest  range  of  the  Hima- 
layas, looking  down  on  the  northernmost  point  of  the  plains  of 
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Bengal — 8,762  acres  have  been  brought  under  tea  cultivation 
with  seed  from  Assam ;  and  the  crop  of  1862  was  estimated  at 
78^44  lbs.  Successful  experiments  have  also  been  tried  at 
Chittagong,  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  Bengal,  and  upon  a 
larger  scale  in  Sylhet,  a  district  bordering  on  Cachar,  where 
the  prospects  of  planting  are  said  to  be  very  favourable. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions in  Assam,  experimental  gardens  were  laid  out,  by  the 
direction  of  Government,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Himalayas  in 
the  North-western  Provinces.  Some  of  the  plants  and  seeds 
brought  from  China  by  Mr.  Gordon,  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  were  despatched  to  that  quarter. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  ^  not  a  single  seed  germinated,  and 
'  of  the  20,000  seedlings,  but  2,000  reached  their  destination 
'  alive.'  But  this  small  stock  was  so  carefully  nursed  by  Dr. 
Falconer,  that  with  but  little  addition  from  China  (we  believe 
that  no  Assam  seed  has  been  tried  in  the  North-west),  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  an  effectual  start  in  the  cultivation ;  and  nine 
Chinamen  having  been  sent  up  from  Assam  to  Kumaon  in  1842, 
a  small  quantity  of  tea  was  manufactured  in  the  autumn  of  that 
jear,  and  was  taken  by  Dr.  Falconer  himself  to  England. 

This  and  other  specimens  of  the  same  year's  crop  were 
reported  by  one  eminent  broker,  as  '  equal  to  the  superior  black 
'  tea  genendly  sent  as  presents,  and  better,  for  the  most  part, 
'  than  the  China  tea  imported  for  mercantile  purposes ; '  and 
by  another,  as  being  of  '  a  delicate  fine  flavour,  and  such  as 
^  would  command  a  ready  sale  here.'  Indeed,  the  tea  of  the 
^'orth-westem  Provinces,  raised  entirely,  as  we  have  stated, 
from  Chinese  seed,  appears  to  have  retained  its  character  to 
this  day,  as  being  finer  and  more  delicate  in  flavour  than  the 
produce  of  Assam. 

*  Having  taken,'  as  they  stated  in  a  despatch  to  India,  on  the 
occasion  of  further  consignments  of  small  quantities  of  highly- 
approved  tea  from  the  same  quarter,  *  a  deep  interest  in  this 
*  subject,  to  which  they  attached  great  importance,'  the  Court 
of  Directors  deputed  to  China  Mr.  Fortune,  a  botanist  of  repu- 
tation, and  specially  acquainted  with  that  country,  to  collect 
l^nts  and  seeds.  That  gentleman  proceeded  twice  on  this 
errand,  bringing  back  with  him  not  only  a  large  stock,  of  seeds 
and  seedlings,  all  of  which,  we  believe,  were  despatched  to  the 
North-west  (the  planters  in  Assam  preferring  to  rely  on  the 
acclimated  plant  of  that  province ),  but  a  valuable  fund  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  tea  in  China. 
But  the  chief  merit  of  the  success  that  eventually  crowned 
the  experiment  in  the  North-west,  is  due  to  Dr.  Jameson,  the 
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successor  of  Dr.  Falconer  as  Superintendent  of  the  Botimical 
Garden  of  the  Government  in  that  quarter,  who  devoted  him- 
self to  the  task,  under  great  and  repeated  discouragement  from 
various  causes,  with  very  rare  intelligence,  energy,  and  perse- 
verance. Great  credit  appears  to  be  due  to  the  Government 
also,  for  the  care  that  they  have  taken  to  prevent  their  experi- 
mental gardens  from  falling  into  the  possession  of  a  few  mono- 
polising speculators,  and  thus  preserving  in  their  own  hands 
the  means  of  supplying  all  cultivators  alike  with  plants  and 
seeds.  The  result  of  these  measures  is  thus  stated  by  Dr. 
Lees : — 

*  By  a  late  return,  I  find  that  there  were  established  at  the  end  of 
last  year  in  Kumuon  18,  in  the  Deyrah  Dhoon  25,  in  Gnrhwal  3,  at 
Simla  3,  in  the  Kangra  Valley  26,  and  at  Kooloo  3,  or  a  grand  total 
of  78  bona  fide  tea-plantations.  Of  this  number  37  are  in  the  hands 
of  European  companies  and  individuals,  and  the  remainder  are 
worked  by  natives.' 

This  last  is  not  the  least  encouraging  and  satisfactory  feature  of 
the  case. 

'  Last  year,  89  tons  of  tea-seed,  and  2,400,000  seedlings,  were  dis* 
tributed  gratis  to  private  planters  from  the  government  factories, 
and  yet,  though  so  immense  the  supply,  it  fell  far  short  of  the  demand. 
Many  indents  sent  in  could  not  be  complied  with.' 

So  rapid  are  the  strides  with  which  this  particular  industry 
is  advancing,  that  even  since  the  preceding  pages  have  been  in 
type,  the  figures  which  we  have  quoted  from  Dr.  Lees'  volume 
have  been  outstripped  by  further  progress.  Instead  of  the  area 
of  tea-plantations  in  Assam  being  '71,218  acres,  13,222  of 

*  which  are  actually  under  cultivation,'  it  appears  from  lat^ 
accounts  that  '  the  aggregate  area  of  all  tea  grants  in  Assam 

*  is  close  on  123,000  acres,  of  which  upwards  of  20,000  are 
'  under  cultivation,  the  clearing  last  year  amounting  to  6,000 

*  acres.'  Several  pages  in  recent  Calcutta  Gazettes  are  filled 
with  notices  by  the  Government  of  lots  of  waste  land  to  be  put 
up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  above  the  upset  price  of 
2  rupees  8  annas  (5«.)  per  acre.  The  number  of  lots  advertised 
in  three  of  the  divisions  of  Assam  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
66,  with  an  area  of  54,371  acres;  the  size  of  the  lots  varying 
from  200  acres  (with  a  single  lot  of  60  acres),  to  3,000  acres. 

There  has  been  a  like  increase  of  cultivation  and  production 
both  in  Cachar  and  at  Darjeeling.  But  it  is  in  the  North- 
western Provinces,  and  in  the  Punjab,  that  the  rate  of  progress 
appears  to  be  most  remarkable.  We  wish  that  the  space  at  our 
command  would  permit  us  to  publish  tn  eatenso  Dr.  Jameson's 
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Report  of  the  8th  of  May  last^  in  which,  after  stating  and  proving 
by  statistics  which  may  well  be  called  marvellous,  that  the 
move  is  already  a  national  one,  and  the  part  which  it  was  neces- 
'  sary  for  a  great  and  powerful  Grovemment  to  play,  is  completed,' 
be  recommends  that  the  tea*plantations  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  Kumaon  and  the  Dehra  Dhoon  should  be  sold,  in  fee- 
gmple,  for  the  highest  tender  above  the  upset  price  which  may 
be  received  before  the  1st  of  April  next,  advertisements  to  this 
effect  being  issued  in  England  as  well  as  in  India.*  We  under- 
stand that  this  proposal  has  been  sanctioned,  and  that  the  same 
course  will  probably  be  followed  in  regard  to  the  Government 
plantations  in  the  Punjab.  That  at  Paoree  in  Gurhwal  has 
already  been  sold  for  10,000£     Dr.  Jameson  proceeds :  — 

'  In  the  home  markets,  teas,  the  produce  of  the  Government  factories 
in  the  North-western  Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  are  well  known,  but 
seldom  seen.  The  sample  about  to  be  transmitted,  consisting  of 
300  40-lb.  chests,  will  show  to  London  capitalists  the  kinds  of  tea 
capable  of  being  produced,  and  will  thus  assist,  along  with  advertise- 
ments, to  attract  attention  to  the  plantations  which  are  shortly  to  be 
throim  into  the  market.' 

The  assistance  rendered  by  Dr.  Jameson,  acting  under  the 
Hberal  orders  of  the  Government,  to  private  planters,  has  by  no 
means  been  confined  to  the  free  grant  of  seeds  and  seedlings. 
<  To  many  planters,  both  English  and  natives,'  he  states, '  expe- 
'  rienced  tea  cultivators  and  tea  manipulators  have  been  given, 
'and  in  every  tea  factory  from  Kumaon  to  Kangra,  men 
'  educated  in  the  Government  factories  are  to  be  found.'  In 
consequence,  he  adds,  ^already  many  estates,  raised  entirely 
^  firom  plants  and  seeds  supplied  gratis  from  the  Government 

*  plantations,  have  changed  hands  for  lai^e  sums  of  money,  as 

*  the  Harbunswallah  estate  in  the  Dehra  Dhoon  for  50,0002.' 
It  is  stated  also  that  four  experienced  men  have  been  sent  to 
Madras,  for  the  instruction  of  planters  in  the  Neilgherries. 

The  tea  of  India  will  not  compete  with  the  produce  of  China 
in  the  English  market  alone.  Dr.  Jameson  tells  us  that  a 
Cashmerian  trader  has  recently  bought  1,300  lbs.  for  transpor- 
tation to  Bokhara ;  and  we  understand  that  the  manufacture  of 
'  brick-tea,'  for  sale  in  Tartary,  has  been  commenced.  But  all 
that  has  been  done  and  is  doing,  is  only  a  feeble  foreshadowing 
of  an  enormous  cultivation  and  trade.     We  are  told  that  the 

•  The  day  of  sale  has  since  been  postponed  to  the  Ist  of  October 
1864,  in  order  to  allow  full  time  for  capitalists  in  England  to  com- 
Q^tmicate  with  India,  and  to  receive  replies  before  they  send  in  their 
tenders. 
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tea-plants  are  now  thriving  over  4*30  degrees  of  latitude  and  80 
degrees  of  longitude,  a  tract  containing  upwards  of  35,000 
square  miles.  Were  all  this  area  planted,  and  yielding  only 
100  lbs.  per  acre,  the  produce  would  amount  to  930,000,000  lbs. ; 
and  Dr.  Jameson  tells  us,  that '  with  high  cultivation  the  figures 

*  might  easily  be  doubled.'  When  moderately  good  tea  can  be 
sold  at  a  low  price,  the  consumption  in  India  alone  will  be  very 
great.     And  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  '  many  fine  planta- 

*  tions  have  been  formed  by  wealthy  and  intelligent  natives.' 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  tea  from  India  has  risen  in  the 
last  twenty  years  in  the  following  proportion : — 
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1852 
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£ 

£ 

£ 

17,244 

59,220 

192,242 

But  this  statement  by  no  means  exhibits  the  full  amount  of 
production.  The  produce  of  the  North-western  Provinces 
commands  so  high  a  price  upon  the  spot,  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  is  exported,  and  the  Assam  Company 
sold  last  year  20,000  lbs.  to  the  commissariat  at  Calcutta.  But 
even  thus,  the  exportation  to  England  is  increasiilg  so  fast,  that 
*  the  trade '  have  recently  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  distinct 
days  for  the  public  sales  of  Indian  teas. 

These  are  highly  gratifying  reports  of  progress  in  an  industry 
novel  to  India,  of  great  interest  and  importance ;  and#after 
reading  such  statements  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  Government  which  gave  away  twenty  years  ago  its 
nursery  plantations  in  Assam,  to  the  first  Company  that  pre- 
sented itself  with  a  capital  sufficient  to  develope  the  experi- 
ment; which  has  granted  so  freely,  year  by  year,  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  to  tea-planters  in  Assam,  Cachar, 
Darjeeling,  and  the  North-western  Provinces;  and  which 
distributed  last  year,  gratuitously,  seeds  by  the  ton  and  seed- 
lings by  the  million,  can  have  been  so  persistently  hostile  to 
the  prosecution  by  Englishmen  of  industrial  enterprises  in 
India,  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  represent 
it.  This  much,  at  any  rate,  is  evident,  that  there  was  no 
insuperable  difficulty  in  obtaining  large  grants  of  waste  land, 
in  many  parts  of  India  at  least,  not  only  before  the  date  of 
Lord  Canning's  celebrated  resolution,  but  even  in  the  days  of 
the  Court  of  JDirectors. 

Whilst  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra  and  the  slopes  of  the 
lowest  range  of  the  Himalayas,  from  Darjeeling  round  to 
Kangra,  are  being  clothed  with  tea-plantations,  the  cultivation 
of  cofiee  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides  in  the  highlands  of 
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Southern  India.  The  introduction  of  the  plant  is  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  a  Mafaomedan  pilgrim,  who  brought  seven  berries 
of  coffee  from  Mocha  about  two  centuries  ago,  and  planted 
them  near  his  hermitage  in  the  wild  hills  of  Mysore.  What- 
ever the  origin  of  the  culture,  however,  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  the  produce  has  become  considerable.  Up  to  3837  the 
revenue  was  farmed  out.  In  that  year  a  new  system  was 
introduced,  and  an  export  duty  of  2s.  per  maund  of  28  lbs.  waa 
imposed.  Under  a  gradual  reduction  of  this  duty  to  6rf.  per 
maund,  the  produce  has  increased  from  an  annual  average  of 
15,238  maunds,  to  an  average,  during  the  twelve  yeai's  ending 
with  1861,  of  346,683  maunds.  *  Together  with  the  reduction 
^  of  duties,  regulations  for  taking  up  and  holding  coffee  lands 
*  were  adopted.'  Colonel  Onslow  (to  whose  memorandum  in 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson's  catalogue  of  the  Indian  contributions  to 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  we  are  indebted  for  our 
information),  proceeds — 

*  The  plant  is  now  extending  over  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  in 
Coorg,  the  Wynaad  district,  the  Neilgherry  hills,  and  along  the 
western  Ghauts,  north  and  south.  In  Mysore,  the  number  of 
European  coffee-planters  has,  within  the  last  ten  years,  increased  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  The  number  of  native  planters  is  estimated  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand,  and  these  numbers  arc  fast  in- 
creasing.'  *  This  elevation '  (from  3,500  to  4,000  feet  ahove 

the  sea)  *  gives  a  pleasant  climate,  well  suited  to  Europeans.  During 
the  south-west  monsoon,  the  planter  may  be  in  his  gardens  all  day 
long  without  oppression  in  the  hottest  weather ;  the  thermometer  in 
the  house  in  these  plantations  rises  no  higher  than  81^  or  82° 
Fahrenheit.  The  whole  of  the  coffee  district,  with  here  and  there  an 
exception  of  feverish  spots,  possesses  a  climate  in  which  the  European 
can  live  and  work,  with  comfort,  and,  with  moderate  care  and  pru- 
dence, throughout  the  whole  year. 

*  Planting  has  of  late  years  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  in 
Mysore,  that  but  little  available  land  remains.  Those  mountain  and 
forest  wastes  have  been  turned  into  rich  productive  gardens.  From 
being  the  most  wild  and  desolate  parts  of  Mysore,  these  districts 
have  become  very  prosperous ;  and  the  people  have  been  raised  from 
poverty  to  comfort,  and  in  many  instances  to  wealth.  The  natives 
are  benefiting  largely  by  the  capital  and  example  of  European 
planters,  and  are  learning  the  science  of  planting. 

'  Mysore  generally,  especially  the  coffee  districts,  affords  the  most 
promising  field  for  European  capital  and  enterprise.' 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  statements,  written  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  long  practical  experience — for  Colonel  Onslow  held 
high  office  in  Mysore  for  many  years,  and  has  been,  since  his 
retirement  from  the  service,  a  joint  owner  of  the  principal  and 
most  prosperous  coffee-plantation  in  that  province  —  we  must 
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say  again  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  waste  land  cannot 
be  freely  obtained  in  India  for  any  purpose  of  agricultural 
enterprise.  In  a  very  recent  despatch,  the  Commissioner  (Mr. 
L.  Bowring)  states :  '  The  coffee  erants  may  be  numbered  by 
^  thousands,  and  a  very  large  number  among  these  hare  been 
'  given  to  Europeans.' 

The  sites  of  the  principal  tea  and  coffee  plantations  are 
designated  in  the  Map  prefixed  to  this  article. 

There  is  another  plant — compared  with  the  growth  of  which, 
in  India,  even  our  tea-plantations  are  of  ancient  date — ^which 
promises  to  take  a  high  place,  in  point  of  interest  and  value, 
among  the  products  of  that  country.  We  refer  to  die  Chin- 
chona;  but  the  narrative  which  we  gave  in  our  last  Number  of 
the  means  by  which  the  seeds  and  seedlings  of  this  health-giving 
tree  have  been  transferred  from  its  natural  habitat  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes  to  the  Neilgherries  and  other  sites  in  the 
hilly  regions  of  India,  and  of  the  signal  success  of  the  experi- 
ment,  renders  it  unnecessary  that  we  should  enlarge  upon  the 
subject. 

From  tea  and  coffee — from  products  which  have  sprang 
into  existence  in  India  within  the  second  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  which  have  already  outstripped  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  first  adventurers,  and  which  are  yeariy  assum- 
ing larger  proportions, — we  turn  to  cotton,  a  plant  indige- 
nous to  India,  the  original  culture  and  manufacture  of  which  are 
lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  with  which  she,  at  one 
time,  supplied  the  world.  After  the  paper  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished in  our  Number  for  April  1862,  it  cannot  be  necessary 
that  we  should  again  enter  at  length  upon  the  vexed  question 
of  the  supply  of  cotton  from  India.  From  the  lips  of  men, 
not  mere  disciples,  but  very  teachers  in  the  school  of  the 
sternest  politicid  economy,  have  proceeded,  under  the  stress  of 
the  cotton  famine,  sentiments  and  suggestions  as  wild  and  heter- 
odox as  any  uttered  during  the  heat  of  the  corn-law  controversj 
by  the  most  violent  and  illogical  of  the  farmer's  fnende. 
Reviewing  in  November  last  t^e  prospects  of  the  trade,  in  a 
letter  to  a  newspaper,  Mr.  Cheetham  wrote: — ^Of  India, 
'  I  regret  I  cannot  take  so  hopeful  a  view '  (as  of  Egypt; 
Turkey,  and  Italy).  *  As  long  as  high  prices  prevail,  she  may 
'  furnish  us  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton ;  but  when 
'  this  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  the  day  of  competition  returns, 

*  as  return  it  will,  then  will  she  descend,  I  fear,  to  her  former 
'  subordinate  position  in  the  Cotton  markets  of  the  world.   This 

*  result  will  be  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  her  staple,  the  im- 

*  perfection  of  her  ngriculture,  the  ignorance  of  her  ryots,  the 
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'  firaods  cS  her  middlemen,  and  the  indifference  of  her  rulers.' 
Mr.  Cheetham  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  ryots  of  India, 
ignorant  as  they  may  be,  will  continue  to  grow  cotton  as  long 
as  it  is  as  profitable,  at  least,  as  other  crops,  and  no  longer. 
Would  he  have  the  Government,  which  he  charges  with  in- 
difference, interfere  to  compel  the  ryot  to  cultivate  the  less 
profitable  crop?  We  entreat  the  keen  men  of  Lancashire  to 
bear  in  mind  that  India  is  not  like  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  a  huge  cotton  farm,  with  a  sparse  population,  fed 
principally,  under  normal  curcumstances,  with  imported  food ; 
but  a  country  lai^ely,  and  in  some  parts,  very  densely  peopled, 
and  raising  not  only  cereals  for  its  own  consumption,  but  many 
other  articles  in  demand  both  for  use  and  enjoyment  at  home, 
and  for  exportation  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  most  of  which  pay 
both  the  grower  and  the  merchant  at  least  as  well  as  cotton 
can  be  expected  to  pay,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  years 
to  come. 

Already  the  intensity  of  the  demand  has  induced  strange 
devices  to  meet  it,  and  has  inflicted  distress  upon  more  than 
one  dass  of  the  native  community.  Not  only  have  the  ware- 
houses at  Mirzapore  and  other  marts  of  trade  been  emptied 
of  their  old  and  probably  damaged  stock,  but  all  the  rubbish 
that  could  be  got  together  and  screwed  into  bales,  including 
even,  it  is  said,  the  wadding  of  furniture,  quilts,  and  cloaks, 
has  been  shipped  to  England :  circumstances  which  will  account, 
m  some  measure,  for  the  compliunts  of  the  inferior  quality  of 
recent  importations.  The  native  spinners  and  weavers  have 
thus  been  deprived  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  raw  material 
ibr  their  own  use,  and  are  reduced  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to 
extreme  distress.  But  for  a  happy  demand  for  labour  upon  rail- 
ways and  other  public  works,  their  sufferings  would  have  been 
still  more  severe.  The  people  of  the  northern  and  other  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  country,  whose  dress  and  coverlets  in  the 
cold  season  are  mainly  composed  of  cotton  fabrics  quilted  with 
cotton  wool,  have  been  put  to  very  great  inconvenience,  to  say 
the  least,  by  the  extremely  high  price  to  which  an  article  of 
such  prime  necessity  has  risen.  Thus  the  distress  of  Lancashire 
has  reacted  in  more  ways  than  one  upon  India.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  profits  made  by  those  who  have  immediately  furnished 
the  supply  to.  England  have  been  enormous.  We  have  been 
assured  on  the  highest  authority,  that  at  Bombay  alone  these 
profits,  added  to  what  has  been  gained  by  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  piece  goods,  have  amounted,  within  the  last  year  or  eighteen 
months,  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  millions  sterling.     In  these  gains  the  Parsee  and  Hindoo 
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merchants  of  that  city  have  largely  participated,  and  so,  no 
doubt,  have  the  various  grades  of  middlemen  in  the  interior. 
We  trust  that  some  drops  from  this  full  cup  of  profit  have 
trickled  down  to  the  ryots. 

For  the  future,  we  believe  that  if,  as  seems  highly  probable, 
an  effective  demand  for  Indian  cotton  is  maintained  for  a 
moderate  further  period,  the  supply  will  not  only  be  rapidly 
and  largely  increased,  but — if  the  reaction  of  price  be  not  very 
sudden  and  severe — will  be  permanently  maintained.  Earnest 
endeavours  have  been  made  lK)th  to  improve  the  general  quality 
of  the  produce,  and  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  that  which  is 
good.  Legislation  has  been  put  in  action  for  the  last-mentioned 
end.  Last  season  the  crop  failed  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
By  the  latest  account  it  appears  that  the  prospects  of  the 
present  year  are  much  more  favourable.  Mr.  Cheetham  stated 
in  his  letter  above  quoted  that  the  actual  importation  of  1862 
had  amounted  to  1,072,000  bales;  and  he  estimated  the  supplies 
of  1863  and  1864  at  1,200,000  bales,  and  1,500,000  bales  re- 
spectively. To  the  latter  estimate,  Mr.  Ashworth  added  50,000 
bales.  Although  Mr.  Cheetham  desponds,  we  believe  that 
even  the  larger  expectation  will  be  exceeded.  In  some  of  the 
districts  of  Madras,  the  cultivation,  though  not  yet  upon  a 
very  large  scale,  appears  to  have  greatly  increased ;  the  pumber 
of  acres  under  cotton  being  officially  reported  as  82,230,  against 
29,658  acres  in  1862.  As  respects  the  Punjab,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  after  speaking  of  the  hopeful 
prospects  of  flax*,  adds,  *  could  some  of  our  European  capi- 
^  talists  connected  with  the  cotton  trade  be  induced,  after  the 

*  example  set  by  the  Belfast  Association  in  regard  to  flax,  to 
'  send  out  agents  to  this  country  capable  of  instructing  the 

*  people,  and  authorised  to  give  prices  varying  with  the  excel- 

*  lence  and  cleanness  of  the  cotton  produced,  two  or  three  years 

*  would  see  a  vast  change  effected.* 

Upon  one  point  a  few  words  are  necessary  to  disabuse  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  not  given  any  special  attention  to  the  subject. 
Not  Mr.  Cheetham  alone,  but  the  spokesmen  of  the  manufacturers 
in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  have  accused  the  Government  of 
India  of  indifference  to  the  wants  of  our  great  manufacture,  or 
worse.     The  simple  answer  is,  that  while,  with  a  single  excep- 

*  We  have  lately  seen  an  interesting  memorandum  in  MS.  on  the 
'  Dsemia  Extensa,'  described  as  '  a  perennial  creeper  growing  in  every 

*  hedge  of  the  Dekhan  and  south  of  India,'  and  as  yielding  a  fibre 
apparently  equal  in  beauty  and  strength  to  flax.  It  is  inferred  from 
the  imperfect  experiments  that  were  made,  that  the  yield  per  acre  of 
the  plant,  when  carefully  cultivated,  would  be  very  large. 
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tioD,  the  GoYernment  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  advance 
a  step  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  legitimate  functions  to  promote 
any  other  industry^  or  to  stimulate  any  other  sort  of  production, 
it  has  spent  far  more  thought,  more  time»  and  more  money 
in  tlie  attempt  to  increase  the  growth  and  improve  the  quality 
of  cotton,  than  has  served  to  create  the  production  of  tea,  and  to 
launch  that  industry  upon  a  career  of  unprecedented  success. 
£ven  now,  after  the  tea-planters  of  Assam  have  been  left  for 
more  than  twenty  years  to  their  own  resources,  and  after  that 
novel  cultivation  has  spread  spontaneously  from  that  province 
to  Cachar,  Sylhet,and  Daijeeling,— the  Gt)vernment  is  employ- 
ing Dr.  Forbes  to  manufacture  gins  in  Dharwar  to  clean  the 
American  cotton,  which  has  thriven  greatly  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  According  to  the  last  accounts  he  was  turning  out 
these  gins  at  the  rate  of  eight  a  day,  selling  them  at  prime  cost, 
for  ZOL  each,  whilst  he  had  upwards  of  1,000  applications  for 
them  on  the  books  of  the  factory,  and  fresh  applications  were 
being  daily  re<;i8tered.  And  so  eager  was  the  aemand  for  the 
artide,  that  a  body  of  native  workmen  had  combined  to  supply 
an  imitation  of  the  machine,  getting  as  much  as  60L  or  702. 
for  immediate  delivery.  Both  the  American  cotton  and  Dr. 
Forbes'  gins  are  extending  themselves  into  Mysore,  beyond 
what  was,  till  recently,  supposed  to  be  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  climate  adapted  to  the  J!f ew  Orleans*  seed ;  but  gins  are  yet 
to  be  invented  fitted  to  clean  the  native  cotton,  and  we  are  told 
that  a  different  gin  will  be  required  for  each  variety.  We  shall 
show  presently  what  sums  have  been  expended  in  roads  during 
the  two  last  years,  mainly  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  cotton 
to  the  ports  of  shipment 

The  cultivation  of  indigo  was  the  first  to  which  English 
enterprise  was  attracted  in  India.  The  plant  is  indigenous,  as 
the  name  (corrupted  from  Indicum)  implies ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  both  Phny  and  Arrian ;  and  ^  in  the  seventeenth  century,' 
says  Dr.  Boyle, '  the  consumption  of  indigo  in  Europe  was  so 
*  considerable,  that  the  sale  of  woad  was  much  diminished,  and 
'  the  use  of  indigo  was  prohibited  by  an  Imperial  edict,  pub* 
'  li^hed  in  1654.'  The  East  India  Company  imported  it  largely 
during  the  first  century  of  their  exbtence.  But  soon  after 
that  period  the  superior  industry  and  skill  in  the  manufiioture 
of  the  Europeans  settled  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  low  lati* 
tudes  of  the  American  continent,  drove  the  East  Indian  drug 
almost  altogether  out  of  the  market,  in  spite  of  the  superior 
fitness  of  soil,  or  climate,  or  both,  for  its  production,  which 
subsequent  experience  has  proved  Bengal  to  possess.   It  was  not 
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until  about  1780  that  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  indigo 
were  BQrstematically  undert^en  in  that  province  by  English 
settlersy  acting  under  the  encouragement  of  the  East  India 
Company.  On  the  30th  of  May  1792,  the  Directors  wrote, 
^  It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  remark  that  the  article,  as  to 
*  quality,  is  still  increasing  in  reputation.  It  has  already 
^  surpassed  the  American  and  French,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
^  that,  by  perseveranoe  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  planters, 
'  it  will  effectually  rival  the  Spanish.'  From  that  time  the 
Bengal  drug  rapidly  obtained  the  command — almost,  indeed, 
the  monopoly— of  the  trade,  which  has  of  late  years  been 
shared,  in  a  minor  degree,  by  the  produce  of  other  provinces  o^' 
India ;  and  although  the  manufacture  has  recently  sustained  a 
very  serious,  and  to  individuals,  we  fear,  a  ruinous  check,  in 
the  districts  where  the  plant  has  been  longest  and  most  profit- 
ably cultivated,  we  have  no  apprehension  that  India  will  lose 
the  vantage  ground  which  she  recovered  more  than  half  a 
century  ago. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  indigo-planters  and  the  ryots,  occasioning 
the  check  to  which  we  have  referred,  has  not  been  pecuniary 
alone.  Much  bad  blood  has  been  generated,  and  much  irri- 
tating recrimination  has  ensued  between  classes  whose  kindly 
feelings  each  to  the  other  are  essential  to  the  smooth  working  of 
so  anomalous  a  state  of  things  as  the  settlement  of  a  handful  of 
Englishmen  among  millions  of  natives ;  one  half  of  the  former 
class  being  the  delegated  rulers  of  the  country,  bound  to  admi- 
nister even-handed  justice  between  roan  and  man,  without 
respect  of  persons,  and  the  other  half  keen  and  enei^etic 
traders  and  planters,  proud  of  tl>eir  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and 
but  ill-inclined  to  recognise  in  practice  that  equality  with  their 
native  fellow-subjects  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which  is  the 
unquestionable  theory  of  their  position.  In  the  quarrel  between 
the  planters  and  the  ryots,  there  were  great  faults  on  both  sides, 
faults  congenial  to  their  respective  characters — high-handed 
assumption,  and  sometimes  violence  and  oppression  on  the  one 
side,  and  fraud  and  trickery  on  the  other.  Not  that  all  the 
planters  were  wilful  wrongdoers,  far  from  it ;  many  of  them 
were  eminently  honest  and  benevolent  naen,  kind  and  helpful  in 
a  hundred  ways  to  the  people  about  them.  But  among  a  large 
number  of  Englishmen,  not  a  few  of  them  very  indifferently 
educated,  living  much  alone,  or  with  persons  of  the  same 
pursuits  and  interests,  impressed  with  an  over-weening  sense  of 
their  superiority  to  the  natives,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  any  public 
opinion  competent  to  control  them,  it  oannot  surprise  us  that 
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some^  at  leaet,  should  conduct  Aemselves  towards  the  inferior 
race  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  as — to  our  shame  be  it  con- 
fessed— so  many  Anglo-Saxons  similarly  situated^  have  behaved 
and  are  behaving  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  And  all  the 
planters,  good  and  bad  alike,  had,  of  necessity,  to  employ 
unscrupulous  and  extortionate  native  agents  and  accountants. 
These  men  ground  and  cheated  the  ryots  without  moderation 
or  mercy.  An  Irishman,  who  knew  his  own  country  well,  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that '  if  you  put  one  Irishman  on  a 

*  spit,  you  will  never  want  another  Irishman  to  turn  him.' 
And  this  is  emphatically  true  of  Bengal.  There  the  orders  of 
the  most  reckless  Englishman  determined  on  taking  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  would  assuredly  be  overstepped  by  the 
outrages  of  his  native  servants.  If  the  command  were  given 
to  pull  down  a  single  recusant's  hut,  the  execution  might  be 
expected  to  involve  the  wrecking,  if  not  the  burning,  of  a  whole 
village. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  honest 
feir-dealing  planter  suffered  great  provocation.  He  made  con- 
tracts, and  advanced  money  for  their  execution,  and  t^en  often 
saw  the  quasi-mortgaged  fields  planted  with  rice,  or  the  indigo 
which  he  had  paid  for  cut,  carried  away,  and  sold  to  a  rival 
factory.  But  even  this  gross  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  ryot  was 
not  without  palliation.  Unless  under  the  constraint  of  the 
strongest  moral  principle,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  stand,  as 
the  losing  party,  to  a  one-uded  bargain.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  advantage  was  systematically  taken  of  the  ryots'  neces- 
sities to  tempt  them  to  receive  advances  to  grow  indigo  on 
terms  which  all  the  parties  concerned  well  knew  to  be  ina^ 
quate.  Can  we  wonder  that  men  with  habits  of  thought  and 
action,  the  growth  of  centuries  of  misrule  and  oppression,  and 
of  the  worst  of  false  religions,  should  have  felt  the  obligation 
of  such  engagements  a  very  light  one ;  and  having  long  since 
spent  the  advance,  should  be  ready  and  happy  to  sell  their 
mortgaged  crop  a  second  time  for  ready  money  ? 

The  vital  point  at  issue  between  the  planters  and  the  ryots 
was,  in  fact,  conceded  in  favour  of  the  latter,  when  Mr.  W.  Ff 
Pergusson,  the  nominee  and  representative  of  the  planters  in 
the  Indigo  Commission,  wrote  in  his  minute  dissenting  from  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  that  body,  that  *  the  recent  crisis, 

*  though  accelerated  by  an  unfounded  belief  on  the  part  of  the 

*  ryota  that  the  Govern0>ent  was  opposed  to  the  cultivation 
'  of  indigo,  must  have  sooner  or  later  occurred,  owing  to  the 
^  disturbance  which  has  taken  place  on  the  relative  returns  to 
^  the  ryot  from  indigo,  as  compared  with  <^peals  and  other 
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*  cultivation ;  and  the  planters  would  have  done  well  had  they 

*  paid  earlier  attention  to  the  above  facts,  and  met  the  rjots 
'  with  a  more  proporriomite  remuneration.' 

It  cannot  surprise  us  that  men  paid  less,  year  after  year,  for 
growing  indigo  than  they  could  make  by  growing  rice  or  any  of 
twenty  other  crops — paid  too,  what  they  ostensibly  got,  through 
the  itching  palms  of  the  native  harpies  whom  we  have  described, 
and  feeling  conscious  that  they  had  long  been  thus  wronged  and 
defrauded — should  have  struggled  passionately  and  often  unscru- 
pulously to  get  themselves  quit  of  their  trammels.  Unhappily, 
the  best  and  the  worst  among  the  planters  suffered  equally  in 
this  rural  revolution.  In  some  large  tracts  of  country,  the  very 
name  of  indigo  was  hateful  to  the  people.  The  planters,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  the  men  to  succumb  tamely  to  what,  in 
some  cases,  was  little  less  than  ruin.* 

Meanwhile  nothing  could  be  more  violent  and  ill-judged  than 
the  tone  for  months  together — when  large  districts  of  Lower 
Bengal  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  devastated  by  a 
jacquerie — of  that  portion  of  the  press  of  Calcutta  which  assumed 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  whole  non-official  British  community. 
They  clamoured,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  contract  law,  the  gbt 
of  which  was  to  render  the  ryot  who  failed  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment to  deliver  agricultural  produce  liable  to  punishment  as  a 
criminal;  and  they  were  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  England  as  to  believe  that  the  press,  or  Parliament,  or  both, 
would  compel  the  Home  Government  to  consent  to  deliver  over 
the  ryot,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  grow  indigo,  on  the  planter's 
own  terms.  At  the  same  time  they  charged  the  public  servants 
of  the  Government  holding  office  in  the  district  where  the  con- 
test was  raging  with  the  same  bitter  hostility  against  the  inde- 
pendent planters  as  '  interlopers,'  which  had  marked  the  earlier 
rule  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  charges  against  the  Government  and  its  servants  that 
they  regarded  British  settlers  as  '  interlopers,'  to  be  discourngecl 
and  thwarted  in  all  their  pursuits,  but  especially  in  the  ac- 

•  *  The  dispute  has,  of  late,  passed  into  a  new  phase.  As  long  as 
the  ryots  were  willing  to  grow  indigo,  the  planters  —  who  were 
generally,  in  one  form  or  other,  their  landlords  —  allowed  them  to 
hold  their  lands  at  rates  of  rents  very  low  in  relation  to  the  value  of 
the  produce,  and  with  much  laxity  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  held. 
Now,  according  to  the  old  adage  of  *  malt  and  meal,'  the  planter,  who 
cannot  get  the  indigo,  claims  a  higher  rent  for  the  actual  number 
of  acres  in  the  possession  of  the  ryot,  and  the  High  Ck>urt  of 
Bengal  has  sancttcmed  the  claim ;  but  the  contest  upon  the  point  in 
the  Courts  of  Law  threatens  to  be  very  long  and  obstinate. 
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qmsition  of  land,  by  every  process  of  vexatious  interference, 
denial  of  justice,  and  partial  favour  shown  to  the  natives, 
are,  we  are  satis^fied,  utterly  unfounded.  Even  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  whilst  the  Company  still  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  trade  with  India,  they  liberally  fostered  the  re- 
vival of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  indigo  by  independent 
English  planters.  At  a  recent  date  the  Government,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  has  manifested  the  same  spirit  in  regard  to 
tea  and  coffee.  As  regards  their  servants,  for  the  last*  fifty 
years  every  man  of  mark — every  man,  from  Lord  Metcalfe 
downwards,  whose  opinions  were  likely  to  have  the  least 
weight  with  his  brethren — has  earnestly  desired,  for  the  sake  of 
the  people  of  India,  that  Englishmen  should  be  induced  to 
settle  in  that  country  in  the  largest  possible  numbers.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago,  before  the  law  permitted  Englishmen  to 
hold  land  in  India,  we  strongly  urged  the  policy  of  throwing 
the  door  unreservedly  open  to  all  British  subjects.  That  paper 
(in  our  Number  for  June,  1831)  was  written  by  a  gentleman 
then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  It  is  a  mere  figment — a  cry  got  up  for  factious 
purposes,  in  order  to  sow  jealousy  and  ill-will  between  classes 
whose  cordial  co-operation,  as  we  have  said,  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  and  progress  of  India — to  represent  the  servants  of 
the  Government  as  opposed  to  the  freest  access  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  to  that  land,  and  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  fullest 
means  and  opportunities  for  the  development  of  its  resources, 
which  it  b  in  their  power  and  within  their  province  to  afford. 
It  is  because  they  have  refused  to  go  beyond  legitimate  limits, 
and  to  show  partial  favour  to  Englishmen,  to  the  injury  of  the 
Datives  whose  property  and  rights  they  are  bound  to  protect, 
that  they  have  been  charged  with  a  wilful  and  malevolent  leaning 
against  their  own  countrymen.  The  natural  bias  is,  assuredly, 
the  other  way ;  and  those  who  know  the  terms  of  friendly  inter- 
course and  reciprocal  hospitality  on  which  the  public  ofllcers  ia 
the  interior  of  the  country  live  with  the  planters  of  their  respec-. 
tive  districts,  would  be  rather  inclined  to  fear  that  the  genial 
host,  or  pleasant  fellow-sportsman,  might  obtain  more  than 
justice  from  the  judge  or  the  collector. 

The  great  physical  want  of  India  is  roads,  using  that  term  in 
a  generic  sense,  as  including  all  means  of  transit  and  communi- 
cation, whether  by  land  or  by  water.  Boads  are  more  needful 
even  than  irrigation,  because  increased  production  is  compara- 
tively of  little  value  unless  there  be  means  of  conveying  the 
surplus  to  market.  From  the  want  of  these  means  it  has  often 
happened  that  while  grain  was  superabundant  in  one  part  of  the 
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country,  food  has  been  at  a  famine  price^  and  the  people  bave 
been  dying  of  hunger  by  hundreds  or  thousands  in  another 
district,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  scene  of  plenty. 

To  supply  this  great  want  railways  have  been  introduced, 
and  the  steamboats  of  joint-stock  companies  are   plying,    in 
place  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Government,  on  some  of 
the  larger  rivers.     But  we  would  now  speak  of  railways,  the 
lines  of  which,  as  planned  by  Lord  Didhousie,  are  shown  by 
the  accompanying  Map.     It  has  been  asserted  by  some  of 
those  who  labour  under   the  strange   hallucination   that   the 
Gov^nment  of  India,  if  it  do  not  exert  itself  to  thwart  all 
enterprise,  is,  at  all  events,  careful  not  to  render  the  slightest 
asrastance  to  British  merchants  or  manufacturers,  that  the  lines 
of  these  railways  were  determined  with  exclusive  reference  to 
political  and  military  objects,  and  that  the  general  wants  of 
the  people  and  the  interests  of  commerce   have  been  alike 
disregarded.     The  truth  is,  that  while  considerations  of  policy 
and  strategy  have  not  of  course  been  overlooked,  these  trunk 
lines  of  railway  have  been  studiously  devised  to  link  together 
all  the   capitals  and    all   the  principal    sites  of   producticm, 
marts,  and  seaports  in  British  India.     One  line  obviates  the 
chief  difiSculties  of   the  nav^tion  of  the  Lower  Indus;  an- 
other  stretches  from  Calcutta  to  the  Punjab,  serving  in  its 
course  all  the  great  ra^cantile  cities  of  Bengal  and  the  NorlJi- 
western  Provinces,  hiduding  Agi*a  and  Delhi,  while  a  branch 
brings  the  best  coid  of  Bengal  to  Calcutta ;  a  third  connects 
the  great  cotton  field  of  Central  India  and  the  coal  measures 
of  the  Nerbadda  (a  river  hopelessly  unnavigable)  with  Bombay 
on    the   one  hand,   and  with   Mirzapore,   the    Ganges,   and 
Calcutta  on    the   other.      A   fourth  will  convey  the  coffee- 
planter   to  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherry  hills.      A  fifth   will 
retider  almost  as  much  assistance  to  the  tea-planter  of  Assam 
or  Cachar.      A  sixth  will  place  the   enterprising  adventurer 
from    England  within  a  moderate  distance  of  all    the  most 
promising   sites  for  settlement  in  the  skirts  of   the   Hima- 
layas.    A  seventh  runs  from  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel  into  the  heart  of  the  magnificently- watered 
plains  of  Tanjore,  and  of  the  best  cotton  field  of  Southern 
India.     An  eighth  connects  Calcutta  with  the  Mutlah,  a  river 
much  more  easily  and  more  safely  navigable  than  the  Hooghly. 
It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  lay  down  a  system  of  main 
trunk  lines — for  that  was  all  that  was  attempted  or  was  feas^ 
ible — better  adapted  to  subserve   all  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity.  It  was  not  probable,  indeed^  d,  ptiori,  that  a  statesman 
with  the  experience  of  Lord  Dalhousie  should  have  anything 
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to  learn  in  such  a  matter  from  those  who  have  impugned  his 
judgment. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  ten  linee,  in  respect  to  each  of 
which  the  Government  has  engaged  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
interest  upon  the  sums  expended  on  its  construction,  is  upwards  of 
4,700  miles.  Of  these,  2,560  miles  are  open  for  traffic.  The  line 
from  Madras  across  the  peninsula  to  Beypore,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  a  length  of  405  miles,  is  in  operation  throughout.  On 
the  East  Indian  Railway,  which  will  connect  Calcutta  with 
Delhi,  the  still  greater  distance  from  the  former  city  to  Mirzapore 
(580  miles),  may  be  ti^versed  without  a  break.  It  was  so 
traversed  a  few  months  ago  by  the  late  GK>vemor-Generfd,  who 
stopped  to  examine  and  admire  the  bridge  over  the  Saone  (close 
to  Arrah,  so  gallantly  defended  in  the  mutiny), '  almost  twice 

*  the  length  of  the  railway  brieve  over  the  Thames  at  Charing 

*  Cross,  oonsistine  of  tWenty-seven  iron  girders  of  150  feet 
^  each.'  The  works  by  which  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line 
(now  open  from  Bombay  to  Sholapore,  a  length  of  295  miles) 
is  oarried  up  the  Bhore  Ghat,  appear  to  be  still  more  remark- 
able. ^  In  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  the  railway  climbs  a 
'  height  of  1,881  feet,  the  difficulties  in  its  course  being  over- 
'  come  by  such  a  series  of  cuttibgs,  tunnels,  viaducts,  and  em- 
^  bankments,  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  within  the  same  space  in 
^  any  other  work  in  the  world.'  The  two  greatest  mountain: 
works  in  Europe — ^the  Giovi  incline  on  the  Turin,  and  Genoa 
Bailway,  and  the  Simmering  incUne  on  the  line  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste — rise  only  889  feet  and  1,325  feet  respectively.  Besides 
the  Saone,  many  rivers,  such  as  from  their  breadth  and  from 
the  volume  and  velocity  of  their  waters  in  the  rainy  season^ 
present  far  greater  difficulties  to  the  engineer  than  any  of  our 
quiet  streams,  have  been  successfully  bridged.  Within  a  few 
months  the  East  Indian  line  will  be  finished  to  Delhi  (1,144 
miles),  the  only  break  being  the  bridge  over  the  Jumna  at 
Allahabad.  In  the  same  period,  the  rulway  from  Bombay  to 
Ahmedabad  will  be  completed.  The  whole  extent  of  railways 
opened  in  India  will  then  amount  to  about  3,000  miles. 

The  aggregate  capital  of  all  the  lines  upon  which,  the 
Government  have  guaranteed  interest  will  amount  to  upwards 
of  60,000,000/.,  of  which  nearly  fifty  milKons  have  already 
been  expended,  besides  about  1,500,000/.  in  the  purchase  of 
land  by  the  Government.  The  interest  —  almost  all  at  5  per 
cent  —  upon  this  large  sum,  coupled  with  what  is  termed  the 
Moss  by  exchange'  (namely,  the  difference  between  the  real 
value  of  the  rupee  at  the  present  time,  2«.,  and  the  Is,  lOd.  at 
which  the  Government  contracted  to  supply  it  in  India  for  the 
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operations  of  the  several  companies,  in  exchange  for  monies 

Eaid  into  their  home  treasury),  constitute,  taken  together,  a  very 
eavy  present  burden  upon  the  finances  of  India.  The  weight 
of  this  burden  will,  however,  be  gradually  reduced  as  the  lines 
are  opened,  the  traffic  developed,  and  the  net  earnings  approach 
the  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  guaranteed  to  the  shareholders.  It 
may  be  hoped,  indeed,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  lines  at  least, 
that  the  day  is  not  very  distant  when  they  will  not  only  pay  the 
dividends  of  the  current  year,  but  will  begin  to  repay  to  the 
Government,  as  stipulated,  the  interest  advanced  by  it  to  the 
shareholders  during  the  period  of  coiistruction.  When  that 
time  arrives,  there  will  also  be  a  gain  by  exchange  to  compen- 
sate for  the  present  loss.     Mr.  Danvers  calculates  that  'the 

*  gross  receipts  necessary  to  earn  the  guaranteed  interest,  sup- 

*  posing  that  50  per  cent,  is  sufficient  for  maintenance  and  work- 

*  ing,  would  be  6,000,000i,  or  about  1,300/.  a  mile  a  year,  or  25i. 

*  per  mile  per  week.  Take,  for  example,  the  East  Indian  and 
'  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  lines.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
'  East  Indian,  when  the  line  is  completed,  should   be   about 

*  36/. ;  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  about  25/.  per  mile  per 

*  week,  to  yield  6  per  cent     They  are  now  both  earning  up- 

*  wards  of  22/.,  and    are   gradually   increasing  their  receipts 

*  every  month.'  In  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1862,  the  East  Indian  Railway  carried,  in  the  aggr^ate, 
on  its  two  unconnected  sections,  2,280,035,  and  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  line  2,509,962  passengers.  On  all  the  lines 
in  India,  none  of  which  were  at  that  time  completed,  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  same  year  amounted 
to  6,484,338.  And  the  numbers  appear  to  be  steadily  and 
continuously  increasing. 

But,  after  all,  the  question  whether  the  development  of  the 
traffic  shall  be  rapid  and  decisive,  or  slow  and  unsatisfactory, 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  promptitude,  sufficiency, 
and  good  judgment  with  which  feeders  shall  be  supplied  to  the 
trunk  railways.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  ten  lines — some  of 
them  though  useful,  very  short — traversing  a  country  com- 
prising no  less  than  1,125,000  square  miles,  can  serve  imme- 
diately but  a  small  portion  of  that  vast  area ;  and  that  as  to 
goods  especially,  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  the  lines  at  a 
moderate  cost  b  an  indispensable  condition  of  their  being 
brought  there  at  all.  Good  roads  are  wanting  in  all  parts 
of  India;  in  that  respect,  and  in  works  of  irrigation,  all 
that  has  been  done  by  our  Government  (for  the  people  do 
nothing),  is  still  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  area  and  the 
population.     But  now,  at  last,  roads  converging  on  the  stations 
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of  the  several  railways  must  be  made,  if  we  would  not  render 
futile  all  the  labour  and  all  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  we 
have  expended  on  those  grand  works.  Tlie  best  feeders, 
unquestionably,  will  be  light  and  cheap  railroads,  where  the 
amount  of  trtdfic  to  be  served,  added  to  the  *  subvention '  in 
land  and  money  by  which  the  Government  is  prepared  to  en- 
courage such  undertakings,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  neces- 
sary outlay.  Our  Map  exhibits,  marked  in  yellow,  several 
important  i'eeders  of  this  character  to  the  East  Indian  Railway, 
to  which  the  Government  have  already  granted  liberal  conces- 
sions. One  of  these  projects  of  light  railways  is  calculated  to 
render  such  great  local  service,  by  transporting  independently, 
and  for  long  distances,  the  traffic  of  so  large  a  tract  of  country, 
and  of  so  many  millions  of  people,  that  it  can  hardly  be  properly 
called  a  feeder.  Yet  it  will,  no  doubt,  very  materially  promote 
the  interests  of  the  East  Indian  line.  It  is  intended  to  leave  that 
railway  at  Meerut,  and  to  join  it  again  at  Benares,  passing 
through  Moradabad,  Bareilly,  Shahjehanpore,  Lucknow  (with  a 
branch  from  thence  to  Cawnpore),  Fyzabad  and  Juanpore;  thus 
affording  accommodation  to  tlie  agriculture  and  trade  of  what 
are,  perhaps,  the  two  finest  and  most  productive  provinces  in 
India  — Kohilcund  and  Oude.  Similar  works  are  in  contem- 
plation both  in  Madras  and  Bombay.  Tramways,  to  be  worked 
by  animal  power,  come  next  in  value;  then  metalled  roads, 
fit  for  traffic  at  all  seasons  of  the  vear,  and  sufficiently  bridged ; 
and,  lastly,  what  are  called  in  India  ^  fair  weather  roads,'  which 
can  be  used  by  carts  only  in  the  season  when  the  tracks  are 
dry  and  the  streams  low.  Very  many  roads  of  both  de- 
scriptions have  been  laid  out  of  late.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish in  the  memorandum  before  us,  as  published  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  Gazette,  ^  showing  what  has  been 

*  done  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  Public  Works  Depart- 

*  ment  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  cotton  to  the  ports  of  ship- 
'mcnt,'  those  roads  which  are  intended  to  act  as  feeders 
to  the  several  railways,  from  those  which  run  directly  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast,  at  Sedashcoghur,  or  elsewhere.  The 
list  manifestly  comprises  roads  of  both  kinds.  It  appears 
from  this  statement,  that  in  Madras  70,000/.,  and  in  Bombay 
170,000/.,  have  been  expended  on  1,400  and  1,000  miles  of 
road  respectively,  of  which,  in  the  first  case,  700  miles,  and  in 
the  latter,  500  miles,  were  open  for  traffic  in  June  last.  In 
Bengal,  and  the  several  provinces  subject  to  the  Supreme 
Government  (not  including  Burmah),  191,000/.  had,  in  the 
same  period,  been  exi>ended  upon  2,420  miles  of  road.  Of 
Bengal,  it  U  stated  in  the  memorandum,  ^  there  has  been  a 
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*  considerable  development  of  branch  roads  generallj  in 

*  province,  irrespective  of  those  mentioned  here.' 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  large  subject  of  the  progtess 
made  or  making  in  works  of  inland  navigation  or  irrigation, 
or  intended  to  serve  both  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  clear 
away  some  misapprehensions,  which  appear  to  have  taken 
considerable  hold  upon  the  public  mind.  Not  satisfied  with 
habitually  contrasting  our  brief  era  with  the  many  centuries  of 
Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  domination,  it  has  been  asserted  by 
those  who  have  found  a  strange  delight  in  depreciating  the 
labours  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  India,  that  the  British 
Grovernment  has  not  only  failed  to  execute  new  works,  in  which 
respect  we  are  put  to  shame  by  the  public  spirit  and  bene- 
volence of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  land,  but  has  allowed 
the  canals  and  reservoirs  dedicated  to  the  public  benefit  by 
our  pi^ecessors,  to  be  choked  up  or  dilapidated  by  neglect 
And  it  is  assumed,  for  the  purposes  of  dispart^ement,  that  all 
the  ruin  which  has  fallen  in  many  parts  of  India  on  these  pro- 
lific sources  of  agricultural  prosperity,  has  been  consummated, 
at  least,  if  not  altogether  inflicted,  during  the  comparatively 
brief  period  of  British  dominion. 

Although  so  great  a  man  as  Burke  set  the  example  of  using 
language  of  this  soi^t,  the  charge  is  not,  on  that  account,  a  whit 
the  more  true.  But  he  had,  at  any  rate,  far  more  plausible  ground 
for  hiis  denunciation,  than  those  who  have  echoed  his  complaints 
in  this  generation.  In  his  time,  no  doubt,  the  banks  of  the 
thousand  tanks  of  the  Camatic  were  all  broken  down,  the  rains 
of  the  monsoon  were  running  waste  into  the  sea,  and  the  Engli^ 
had  neither  repaired  the  breaches,  nor  inaugurated  any  great 
works  of  irrigation  in  their  stead.  Indeed,  they  had  not  had 
breathing  time  from  their  struggles  for  life  or  death,  with  the 
French  and  with  Hyder  Ali,  to  attend  to  any  such  matters.  But 
though  they  had  not  restored  the  blessing,  they  as  certainly  had 
not  inflicted  the  curse.  The  long  agony  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  great  Mahomedan  Empire,  and  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta^s 
who  *  loved  to  have  their  hands  in  every  man's  dish,'  and  who 
swept  the  whole  face  of  the  land  periodically  with  fire  and 
sword,  had  eflaced  almost  every  vestige  of  the  works  of  peace 
and  comparative  civilisation,  long  before  the  Company  began  to 
wield  even  delegated  power.  Hyder  Ali  and  his  more  ruthless 
son  completed  in  the  South  of  India  the  ruin  which  the 
Mahrattas  had  begun.  The  British  Government  of  Madras 
inherited  only  desolation.  How  matters  stood  in  the  North,  the 
following  facts  will  show. 

The  first  Indian  canal,  made  by  Feroze  Shah  in  1358  to 
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wftter  his  £Etyourite  hunting-ground  of  Hisdar^  and  improyed 
l>j  Akbar  in  1597^  had  ceased  to  flow  in  ITO?,  and  Hiesar  had 
rdapeed  into  its  original  sterility.     The  Delhi  Canal  of  Shah 
Jehan,   constructed  in  1626   by  that  eminent  engineer  and 
architect,  Ali  Murdan  Khan,  and  which  had  been  a  blessing  to 
the  land  for  more  than  a  century,  had  ceased  to  ward  off  famine 
from  the  ryot,  and  to  afford  a  palatable  beverage  to  the  people 
of  the  imperial  city  (for  the  adjacent  waters  of  the  Jumna  are 
impregnated  with  natron),  in   175^.     Bishop  Heber  tells  us, 
in  his  delightful  journal,  how  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  went 
forth  in  crowds,  when  the  good  work  of  restoration  was  com- 
pleted, to  meet  and  crown  with  garlands  the  returning  waters. 
What  is  now  called  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  also  constructed 
by  Shah  Jehan,  if  ever  opened  at  all  in  his  lifetime,  or  during 
the  reigns  of  his  Mahomedan  successors,  had  run  but  for  a  very 
l^ef  period.     By  the  middle  of  the  last  century  all  the  canals 
of  the  Mogul  sovereigns  had  practically  been  destroyed.     In 
every  province  of  India,  therefore,  the  English  had  to  begin 
the  work  afresh ;  and  the  worst  blame  that  can  justly  be  im- 
puted to  them  is,  that  engrossed  by  diplomacy  and  war,  arid  by 
the  ten  thousand  details  of  internal  administration,  they  were 
unwisely  tardy  in  turning  their  attention  to  a  course  of  mate- 
rial unprovement  fraught  with  blessings  to  the  people,  and  with 
an  increase  of  willingly  paid  revenue  to  the  State. 

The  first  great  work  of  irrigaticm  undertaken  by  the  British 
Government,  and  completed  between  the  years  1808  and  1822, 
was  the  restwation  of  the  Mogul  canals  fnentioned  above*  Of 
these,  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  with  150  miles  of  main  line 
and  500  miles  of  distributing  channels,  waters  160,000  acres. 
The  Western  Jumna  Canal  has  a  main  channel  of  the  far 
greater  length  of  445  miles,  exclusive  of  distributing  channels. 
The  pastoral  villages  of  Hissar  depend  entirely  upon  it  for  the 
means  of  watering  their  cattle,  and  it  has  given  life  and  fertility 
to  what  was  by  nature  a  great  sterile  waste,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  were  found  in  1807  to  be  literally  without  an  inha- 
Intant— depopulated  by  the  comlnnation  of  drought  with  chronic 
war,  rapine,  and  misgovernment.  In  the  terrible  famine  of 
1837-38,  the  value  of  the  crops  saved  by  this  canal  was  esti- 
mated at  1,462,000/.,  giving  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  500 
Tillages*    It  irrigated  at  that  time  212,241  acres. 

To  restore,  extend,  and  improve  these  canals  was  a  considerable 
operation,  but  it  was  the  work  of  pigmies  when  compared  with 
the  Ganges  Canal,  a  purely  British  design,  the  main  channels 
of  which  extend  to  a  length  of  898^  miles,  which  receives  at 
its  bead  no  less  than  6,750  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  and 
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which  had  attached  to  it  in  May,  1862,  1,852  miles  of  distri- 
buting watercourses,  besides  many  hundred  miles  of  minor 
channels.  A  great  authority  from  Lancashire,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Conmions,  said  that  he  was  '  sick  of  hearing  of 

*  the  Ganges  Canal,  which,  after  all,  was  only  a  local  work,' — 
its  length  being  about  the  distance  fVom  John  o'Groat's  House 
to  the  Straits  of  Dover.  We  believe  that  no  work  of  irrigation, 
in  any  country  or  in  any  age,  will  bear  comparison  with  it, 
either  in  magnitude  or  in  the  extent  of  the  benefits  which  it 
will  bestow  upon  immense  bodies  of  mankind.  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton  may  well  call  it  'a  work  of  prodigious  value  and  im- 

*  portance,'  for  it  is  calculated  to  irrigate  an  area  of  1,471,500 
acres,  and  its  beneficent  waters  will  protect  from  the  risk 
of  famine  a  tract  of  country  contuning  a  population  of  no  less 
than  6,500,000.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  famine  of  1860-6 1, 
339,243,840  lbs.  of  grain  were  grown  by  means  of  the  irrigation 
which  it  aflforded ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  this  produce  was  sent 
in  boats  by  the  canal  towards  distant  &mine-st]icken  districts. 
The  number  of  villages  supplied  with  water  for  irrigation 
is  3,483. 

We  shall  return  to  speak  of  the  Granges  Canal,  with  refer- 
ence to  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's  criticisms  on  its  plan  and  execution, 
after  we  have  passed  under  review  the  great  works  in  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  of  which  that  distinguished  officer  is  so 
justly  proud.  We  omit  —  partly  from  want  of  space,  and 
partly  lest  we  should  weary  our  readers  with  long  details,  filled 
with  strange  names  —  many  and  important  woiks  of  irrigation, 
completed  or  under  construction,  in  the  Dehra  Dhoon  (fast 
becoming  a  sheet  of  tea-^antations),  Kohilcund,  Bunddcund, 
and  in  several  parts  of  the  ^Punjab.  Speaking  of  these  canals,  the 
late  lamented  Colonel  Baird  Smith  remarked : — ^  The  works  of 
'  irrigation  are  more  likely,  from  their  relation  to  the  material 
^  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  from  their  permanent  nature, 

*  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  English  dominion  in  India,  than 
^  any  others  hitherto  executed.'  We  trust  that  the  iron  roads 
which  we  are  constructing,  with  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
ancillary  means  of  transport  with  which  they  will  assuredly  be 
united,  will  be  as  useful  and  enduring  monuments  of  British 
wisdom  and  beneficence  as  those  works  of  irrigation  towards 
which,  as  we  rejoice  to  observe,  the  Grovemment  of  India  is 
directing  its  efforts,  both  immediately  and  through  independent 
agency,  with  greatly  increased  energy. 

The  three  old  British  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa 
have  had  less  attention  paid  to  their  means  of  irrigation,  either 
by  the  British  Government  or  by  its  predecessors,  than  any 
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other  port  of  Indiat  on  account,  probably,  of  the  greater  amount 
and  certainty  of  rain-fall  which  they  enjoy,  and  of  their  conse- 
quent comparative  independence  of  artificial  sources  of  supply. 
No  such  works  were  found,  even  in  ruin,  when  we  became 
roasters  of  the  country ;  and  we  did  no  more  during  the  first 
century  after  Flnssy  than  open  two  or  three  short  canals, 
for  purposes  solely  of  navigation,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta. 

At  last,  however,  public  attention  has  been  seriously  directed 
towards  the  wants  and  the  capabilities  of  the  provinces  above 
named  in  respect  to  works  of  irrigation.    The  Government,  mis- 
trusting its  own  power  to  do  justice  to  all  the  countless  calls  upon 
its  energies,  has  committed  to  the  East  Indian  Irrigation  Com- 
pany, virtually  the  same  as  that  similarly  engaged  at  Madras, 
the  difficult  and  important  task  of  so  effectually  bridling,  by 
an   annicut  or  dam,  the  headlong  current   of  the    Mahanud- 
dee,  rushing  into  the   Bay  of  Bengal  at  Cuttack,  as  at  once 
to   protect  that  town   and   the  adjacent   country  from  inun- 
dations  which   have   heretofore   proved  most  destructive,  and 
to  render  the  diverted   waters  available   both  for  extensive 
irrigation  and  for  connecting,  by  a  navigable  canal,  the  whole 
province   of   Orissa  (of  which   Cuttack   is   the   capital)  with 
the  Hooghly  and  Calcutta.     It  is  still  further  contemplated 
to  substitute  a  canal  for  a  part   of  the  course  of  the   Ma- 
hanuddce  which  may  at  present  be  termed  unnavigable,  so  as 
to  open  up  the  fine  cotton-producing  plateau  of  Chuttcesghur, 
which  is  now  almost  inaccessible.     These  are  grand  and  bold 
projects,   all   the   more   so  because   undertaken   without  any 
guarantee  of  interest  from  the  Government;  and  we  heartily 
wish  the  Company  such  a  measure  of  success  as  shall  be  abun- 
dantly remunerative  to  itself,  and  shall  confer,  at  the  same  time, 
the  greatest  practicable  amount  of  benefit  upon  the  people,  to 
whom  the  Mahanuddee  has  hitherto  been  a  terror  and  a  curse. 
We  hope  that  the  undertaking  may  be  highly  profitable,  not 
only  because  we  know  that  it  cannot  prove  so  without  adding 
far  more  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  great  tract  of  country 
within  Its  scope,  but  also  that  other  capitalists  may  be  thereby 
encouraged  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  public  works  in 
India.     At  the  same  time,  we  consider  it  to  be  most  desirable 
that,  on  account  of  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  Land 
Bevenue,  works  of  irrigation  should,  as  a  general   rule,  be 
executed  and  managed  by  the  officers  of  the  Government.    But 
anything  is   better  than  the  old   dog-in-the-manger   system, 
which  neither  carried  out  such  measures  itself,  nor  allowed  any 
one  else  to  carry  them  out 
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Another  seheme  has  been  broadied,  haringr  for  its  object  the 
irrigation  of  the  large  part  of  the  province  of  Behar  which  lies 
south  of  the  Gttnges,  by  constructing  a  dam  across  the  bed  of 
the  Saone,  and  otherwise  storing  the  superabundant  rainfall  in 
the  upper  basins  of  that  and  of  adjacent  rivers,  the  execution 
of  which,  we  understand,  will  probably  be  committed  to  the 
same  Company.  In  this  case,  also,  there  are  to  be  navigable 
channels,  extending  on  the  one  side  to  Patna,  if  not  to  Calcutta, 
and  on  the  other  ^  on  a  dead  level  for  170  miles  to  Allahabad/ 
This  also  is  a  scheme  upon  a  very  grand  scale,  so  grand,  indeed* 
that  Colonel  Dickens,  who  originally  projected  and  very  ably 
recommended  it  to  the  Government,  calculated  the  total  cost, 
if  it  were  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  at  no  less  than  2,69O,OO0i 
Still,  80  large,  fertile,  and  well-peopled  is  the  tract  of  country 
which  this  scheme  will  benefit,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  financial 
success ;  and  our  only  regret  is,  that  it  has  not  been  undertaken 
directly  by  the  Government. 

We  turn  now  to  those  noble  works  by  which  almost  all  the 
great  rivers  that  water  the  Presidency  of  Madras  have  been 
compelled  to  stay  their  downward  course  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  to  pay  tribute  at  once,  though  by  a  different 
process,  to  the  ^ill  of  the  engineer  and  to  the  wants  of  the 
ryot.  Although  it  is  stated  that,  so  long  a«:o  as  1792,  Major 
Beatson  laid  before  the  Government  of  Madras  a  plan  for 
constructing  a  weir,  or  annicut,  across  the  river  Krishna,  in  the 
district  of  Guntoor,  with  the  view  of  *  providing  means  for 

*  raising  two  crops  of  rice  where  only  one  was  raised  before, 

*  and  for  the  production  of  several  important  articles,  such  as 
'  sugar  and  indigo,'  it  was  not  until  1836  that  the  first  project 
of  that  nature  was  actually  carried  out,  and  that  not  altogether 
by  a  new  work,  but  by  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  a 
very  ancient  Hindoo  scheme  for  retaining  the  bulk  of  the  water 
of  the  Cauvery  in  that  branch  of  the  river  which  continues  to 
bear  the  same  name.     The  other  branch  is  called  the  Coleroon. 

*  For  many  years,'  it  is  stated,  *  the  bed  of  the  Cauvery  was 
'  found  to   be   silting   up,   while   that   of  the   Coleroon  was 

*  deepening,  so  that  most  of  the  water  which  was  required  for 
^  the  irrigation  of  Tanjore  escaped  uselessly  to  the  sea  by  the 

*  latter  river.'  It  was  to  remedy  this  evil  that  Captain 
Cotton  was  employed,  and  learnt,  we  believe,  his  first  lesson  in 
the  construction  of  great  works  of  irrigation ;  and  the  success 
of  the  operation  has  been  so  complete  that,  mainly  irom  that 
cause,  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Tanjore,  and,  with  that, 
the  public  revenue,  have  pr<^e88ively  and  very  greatly  im- 
proved.    When  the  district  first  fell  into  our  hands,  it  yielded 
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no  more  than  ZOO,0(K)Ly  while  the  reremie  now  amounts  to 
657,000/.  per  annum.  We  will  not  embroil  ourselves  with 
Sir  ArUior  Cotton  by  any  attempt  to  determine  what  de- 
dactiona  should  be  made  from  this  total  increase  of  revenue, 
before  the  remainder  can  justly  be  set  down  to  the  exclusive 
credit  of  the  water- works^  for  we  believe  that  he  lays  claim  to 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  sum  total*  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  great  facilities  of  irrigation  which  Tanjore  enjoys  have 
converted  the  province  into  one  great  garden  —  Colonel  Baird 
Smith  called  it  ^  literally  the  Lombardy  of  Southern  India ' — 
aad  have  given  a  largely  enhanced  value  to  the  landed  tenures 
of  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  soiL  In  what  estimation  the 
anoicut  is  held  by  the  people  in  general  may  best,  perhaps,  be 
told  in  the  lai^uage  of  Mr.  Kindersley,  who  was  the  Collector 
at  the  period  of  its  construction.  He  says,  ^  There  is  not  an 
'  individual  in  the  province  who  does  not  consider  it  the  greatest 
^  blessing'  that  has  ever  been  conferred  upon  it,  and  I  have  not 

*  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  name  of  its  projector  will,  in 
^  Tanjore,  survive  those  of  all  Europeans  who  have  ever  been 
^  connected  with  it.'  Colonel  Baird  Smith  bears  testimony  to 
the  same  effect,  saying,  *  that  here  at  least  we  have  stamped  our 
'  mark  for  good,  deep  on  the  face  of  tlie  land,  and  the  condition 

*  of  the  people.' 

If  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  like  other  great  men,  has  suffered 
from  detraction,  we  can  bear  witness,  founded  on  tlie  many 
authorities  to  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  refer,  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  contributions  to  the  public  weal  have  been  more 
highly  appreciated  than  his.  He  must  forgive  us  when  we  say 
tliat  if  he  had  been  more  moderate  in  his  claims  on  behalf  of 
water,  as  the  sole  source  of  private  wealth  and  of  public  revenue, 
critics  of  Us  works  and  writings  would  not,  we  believe,  have 
been  induced  to  make  such  large  deductions  from  its  universally 
acknowledged  potency.  Extreme  demands  generate  extreme 
resistance  to  them.  Water,  combined  with  the  sun  of  the 
tropics,  is  a  mighty  agent  of  production ;  but,  after  all,  mode- 
ration in  fiscal  demands,  a  generally  improved  administration, 
and  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  all  produce,  have  something  to 
do  with  agricultural  prosperity.  Ab  regards  the  rise  in  prices, 
for  example,  whilst  the  water,  no  doubt,  has  acted  largely  to 
increase  the  amount  of  production,  it  is  absurd  to  ignore  such 
facts  as  that,  while  in  1846  the  cost  of  a  bag  of  oil-seeds  in  the 
districts  watered  by  the  Godaveryand  the  I{^rishna  was  from 
Bs.  2^  to  3,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  export,  the  price  of  late 
year»,  owing  to  a  great  demand  from  France  (where  much  of  the 
oil  cailled  colca  is  expressed  from  these  seeds),  has  risen  to  an 
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averacre  of  about  Rs.  8,  and  many  hundred  thousand  bags  are 
annually  exported.  In  like  manner,  the  new  demand  in 
England  for  rice  from  the  same  quarter  for  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  annicuts,  though,  no  doubt, 
the  abundant  and  certain  supply  of  water  has  enabled  the 
ryot  to  grow  much  more  rice  than  heretofore.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  several  causes  have  combined  to  produce  the  happy 
effects  which  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  with  the  fondness  of  parental 
affection,  ascribes  exclusively  to  his  darling  child.  But  he 
must  be  satisfied,  on  consideration,  that  if  the  oil-seeds  and 
surplus  rice  could  not  have  been  produced  without  the  water, 
they  must  have  rotted  where  they  grew  but  for  that,  external 
demand  which  the  water  had  certainly  no  share  in  creating. 
For  the  rest,  the  services  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Madras — services  which  he  is  now  extend- 
ing to  Bengal — have  been  so  great,  that  he  can  well  afford  to 
assume  higher  ground  than  he  has  taken  in  his  pamphlets  and 
in  much  of  his  official  correspondence ;  to  acknowledge  that  con- 
current circumstances  have  added  something  considerable  to  the 
value  of  his  water  to  the  agriculturist;  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  almost  universal  testimony  borne  by  all  competent  and  im- 
partial judges  to  the  benefits  and  blessings  which  he  has  con- 
ferred upon  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  Krishna  Annicut  was  begun  in  1853,  and  Is  intended 
to  serve  350,000  acres.  In  1862,  133,212  acres  were  actually 
irrigated  by  means  of  this  work,  of  which  101,868*  acres 
had  been  converted  from  dry  into  watered  land.  This  great 
work  was  planned,  we  believe,  by  Colonel  A.  Lake,  of 
Kars,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton ; 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  amply 
fulfil  all  reasonable  expectations  of  its  efficiency  for  good ; 
though  we  cannot  raise  our  hopes  in  respect  to  revenue  so  high 
as  Colonel  Lake's  estimate  of  August  1847,  namely,  an  increase 
of  400,000/.  per  annum,  in  the  two  districts  of  Guntoor  and 
Masalipatim,  between  which  the  works  distribute  the  waters 
of  the  Krishna.  It  will  certainly  effectually  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  fearful  calamities  as  those  which  followed 
the  drought  of  1833,  when,  according  to  Colonel  Baird  Smith, 

*  not  fewer  than  200,000  people  perished,  cither  from  hunger 

*  or  under  the  virulent  fever  that  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
'  famine ;'  and  the  joint  loss  of  the  community  and  the  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  no  less  than  2,500,000il 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  greatest  work  of  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton  in  Madras,  the  annicut  which  controls  the  waters  of 
the  river  Godavery ;  the  work,  too,  regarding  which  the  con- 
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troyereies  have  been  most  frequent  and  most  bitter,  owin^,  as 
we  believe,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  first,  to  the  unduly  high 
estimate  formed  by  that  officer  of  the  effects  of  irrigation  from 
the  new  works,  without  considering  that  a  great  part  of  the 
delta  was  already  enjoying  great  benefit,  though  uncertainly, 
from  the  natural  supply  of  water;  and,  secondly,  to  his  un- 
compromising ascription  of  all  improvement  to  the  one  great 
cause — the  annicut 

Still,  enough  of  the  purest  glory  redounds  to  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton,  frt>m  this  great  achievement,  to  satisfy  any  moderate 
ambition,  even  if  he  had  done  nothing  else,  and  would  do 
nothing  more.  This  is  the  language  m  which,  at  a  period 
before  the  construction  of  the  annicut,  the  state  of  Rajah- 
mundry,  the  district  principally  served  by  that  work,  is  spoken 
of  by  the  Public  Works  Commissioners ;  and  the  passage  is 
quoted,  without  a  hint  of  dissent,  by  Mr.  Goldingham,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  with  whom  Sir  Arthur 
Cot;|on  had  some  of  his  fiercest  passages  of  arms.  '  While 
^  Tanjore,  under  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  lately  constructed 

*  annicuts,  was  paying  with  ease  a  revenue  of  45  lacs 
^  (450,000/.),  and  annually  increasing  in  wealth,  Bajahmundry, 

*  of  similar  extent,  with  a  far  more  fertile  soil,  and  inferior  in 
*^no  one  natural  advantage,  was  paying  with  extreme  difficulty 

*  a  revenue  of  19  lacs  (190,000/.),  and  its  people  were  in  the 

*  lowest  state  of  poverty.'  We  find  now,  that  while  the 
distriets  watered  by  the  annicuts  on  the  Krishna  and  the 
Godavery  yielded,  in  1846,  an  aggregate  revenue  of  470,000t, 
they  paid  to  the  exchequer  in  1861-2  no  less  than  820,500/. 
And  there  is  every  indication  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
is  improving  in  at  least  a  corresponding  ratio. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  increase  of  production 
and  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  revenue  in  ordinaiy  years 
are  the  sole  fruits  of  these  magnificent  waterworks.  Magni- 
ficent they  may  well  be  called,  for  the  length  of  the  weir  that 
bridles  the  Godavery  is  4,200  yards.  They  may  be  said  to 
be  absolute  preventives  of  famine,  heretofore  the  most  fright- 
ful scourge  of  India,  in  those  seasons,  of  not  unfrequent  oc- 
currence, when  the  rain-fall  in  the  plains  is  greatly  below  the 
average.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  an  almost  equally 
effective  safeguard  agfdnst  inundations,  which  in  former  times 
too  often  devastated  the  deltas  of  the  great  rivers  of  Madras. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Taylor,  the  able  sub-collector  of  Bajahmundry, 
whose  large  and  liberal  views  do  him  great  credit,  after  speak- 
ing of  two  very  disastrous  floods  of  former  years,  adds,  *  With 
'  &e  effects  of  previous  floods  before  us,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
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<  say  that  the  inundation  of  the  paat  year,  which  exceeded  both 

<  the  previous  ones  in  yolume,  if  not  in  duration,  would  have 
^  reduced  the  revenue  10  or  15  per  cent.,  and  caused  an  amount 

<  of  damage  which  would  have  completely  dispirited  the  people, 
^  and  from  the  effects  of  which  it  would  have  taken  long  years 

*  to  recover.'  This  immimity  from  loss  he  attributes  entirely 
to  the  annicuts,  and  thus  these  works  not  merely  increase  the 
revenue,  but  render  it  stable  and  certain.  Again,  the  main 
channels  afford  great  facilities  for  navigation^  and  for  the  tcana- 
port  of  the  increased  produce  to  the  ports  of  shipment.  To 
this,  also,  Mr.  Taylor  bears  testimony,  at  an  early  period  after 
the  completion  of  the  weir  itself,  stating,  *  the  importance  of 

*  the  navigation  is  attested  by  the  easerness  with  which  the 
'  people  already  avail  themselves  of  the  water-carriage  within 
'  their  reach/  General  Cotton  assures  us  that  the  boats  on 
the  principal  canal  have  increased  from  750  in  1851,  to  15,000 
in  1860,  and  adds  that,  ^  the  latter  boats  were  of  more  than 

*  double  the  tonnage  of  the  first  ones.'  Lastly,  Mr.  X^lor 
writes:  ^I  have  not  yet  alluded  to  the  new  and  aboimant 
'  supply  of  river-water  for  men  and  cattle,  which  is  now  con- 

*  veyed  to  villages  where  the  want  of  it  was  before  aeverely 
'  felt,  and  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  comfort  and 

*  happiness  of  thousands  of  the  people.  This  blessing  can 
^  omy  be  properly  estimated  by  those  who  have  benefited  by 

*  the  change,  and  I  can  testify  that  by  tbem^  at  all  events*  it 
'  is  fully  and  gratefully  appreciated.' 

As  in  the  case  of  the  North-western  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab,  we  pass  over  without  special  notice  many  minor  works 
of  great  local  utility ;  amongst  others,  the  West  Coast  Canal  (of 
navigation),  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  connect  the  port 
of  Cochin  with  the  western  terminus  of  the  Madras  Railway, 
at  Beypore ;  it  will  also  assist  the  general  traffic  of  a  long  line 
of  coast. 

We  wish  that  we  could  speak  with  satisfaction  of  the  progreM 
that  has  been  made  in  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Godavery, 
in  order  to  fit  it  to  carry  down  to  the  sea  the  p]x>duoe,  and 
especiallv  the  cotton,  of  Central  India.  We  should  be  still 
better  pleased  if  we  could  feel  satisfied  that  the  advantages  of 
the  work,  when  achieved,  would  be  commensurate  with  ^ 
labour  and  cost  of  its  execution.  For  although  the  upper 
waters  of  the  river  flow  through  well-peopled  and  fertile  dis- 
tricts, the  greater  part  of  its  course  lies  throng  radons  of  a 
very  different  character;  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
the  railway  from  Bombay  to  Nagpore,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, will  not  prove  a  better  outiet  than  the  Godavery  for 
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the  produce  of  Berar.  Stilly  no  donbt^  the  opening  of  the  river 
is  an  important  object^  if  it  can  be  effected  at  a  moderate 
expense. 

A  joint^tock  association,  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Madras 
*  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company,'  appears  to  be  making  satis- 
factory progress  with  its  works.  The  original  scheme, 
nndertakeii  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government^  which 
guarantees  interest  at  five  per  cent,  upon  one  million  of  the 
capital^  was  to  make  a  canal  from  the  Toombudra  Biver,  which 
id  an  affluent  of  the  Krishna,  by  Kumoul  and  Cuddapah,  to 
the  liast  Coast  Canal  near  Nellore,  for  purposes  both  of  irriga- 
tion and  navigation.  The  length  of  the  miun  line,  from  a  point 
twelve  miles  above  Kumoul  to  the  coast,  was  to  be  about  300 
miles.  It  is  now,  however,  intended  to  place  the  head  of  the 
works  in  the  district  of  Bellary,  higher  up  the  river,  adding  by 
this  and  other  extensions  to  the  plan  a  second  million  to  the 
estima^  cost  of  its  execution,  which  has  been  subscribed,  in 
reliance  mainly  upon  the  great  ability  and  experience  of  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  as  an  hydraulic  engineer,  without  any  guarantee. 
We  believe  that  part  of  Kumoul  is  already  irrigated  from  this 
canal>  which  is  a  work  calculated  to  be  very  greatly  useful 
throughout  its  long  course.  The  only  misgivmg  that  we  have 
upon  that  point  is,  whether  the  supply  of  water  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  answer  both  the  contemplated  purposes  of  the 
undertaking.  Indeed,  pace  Sir  Arthur  Cotton — we  venture 
to  express  an  opinion,  with  reference  both  to  this  scheme  and 
to  the  Ganges  Canal,  that  the  practicability  of  combining  effi- 
cient irrigation  with  facile  and  perennial  navigation  on  canals 
of  great  length,  carried  through  a  country  of  any  but  the  easiest 
dopes,  is  a  prolE>lem  yet  to  be  solved.  We  apprehend  that  in 
dry  seasons  at  least,  when  the  demand  for  irrigation  will  be  at 
its  maximum,  the  boats  will  be  very  liable  to  be  stopped  for 
want  of  water  to  float  them ;  and  that  it  will  be  only  when 
water  is  not  needed  in  the  fields,  that  it  will  be  found  in  suffi* 
dent  quantity  in  the  canal. 

We  now  return,  as  we  proposed,  to  notice  the  remarks  of 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  at  pages  23 — 27.  of  his  pamphlet,  upon 
the  plan  and  execution  of  the  Ganges  Canal ;  and  as  we  have 
not  failed  to  state  how  highly  we  estimate  the  signal  services 
rendered  to  the  State  and  people  of  India  bv  that  very  eminent 
engineer,  we  shall  not  shrink,  on  the  other  band,  from  pointing 
out  with  equal  firankness  the  injustice  of  some  of  his  criticisms 
upon  the  great  work  of  a  fellow4abourer  in  the  same  field  of 

Eblic  usefulness,  as  zealous  and  as  well-deserving  as  himself, 
it  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.    We  have  not  the 
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faintest  suspicion  that  General  Cotton's  injustice  is  wilful,  nor 
that  he  has  been  actuated  in  any  of  his  remarks  by  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  towards  Sir  Proby  Cautley,  unworthy  of  his  high  cha- 
racter. On  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  errors  into 
which  he  has  fallen  in  his  estimate  of  the  fitness  of  the  Granges 
Canal  for  the  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to  fulfil,  have 
resulted  solely  from  his  long  and  exclusive  acquaintance  wiik 
water-works  constructed  under  essentially  different  natural  con- 
ditions ;  so  that  his  very  experience  has  misled  him  to  look  at 
the  great  work  of  the  North-west  from  a  purely  Madras  point 
of  view,  and  to  make  no  sufficient  allowance  for  difficulties  with 
which  he  has  never  had  to  contend.  He  has,  in  fact,  fiuled, 
throughout  his  strictures  on  the  Ganges  Canal,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  while  the  engineer  operating  at  Madras  has  to  deal  with  the 
deltas  of  rivers,  and,  however  large  the  volume  of  water,  with 
moderate  slopes,  his  brother  officer  in  the  North-western  Pro- 
vinces has  to  handle  the  great  rivers  at  points  where  they  de- 
bouch from  the  Himalayas,  not  with  large  bodies  of  water  only, 
but  with  the  impetuosity  of  mountain  torrents,  and  with  very 
severe  slopes  in  their  further  downward  course.  In  the  North- 
west, the  contest  is  with  the  heads,  and  at  Madras  with  the 
talk,  of  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  India. 

At  page  24.  Creneral  Cotton  remarks: — 'There  has  been, 
'  undoubtedly,  a  iar  greater  expenditure  upon  it  (the  Ganges 
'  Canal)  than  there  needed  to  have  been;'  and  at  page  26., 
<  The  current  is  too  strong.'  Now,  seeing  that  the  rapid  slope 
of  the  country  down  which  the  canal  had  to  be  carried  was  a 
condition  precedent  of  the  undertaking,  from  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  escape,  it  must  be  evident,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
engineers,  that  the  strength  of  the  current  could  be  reduced 
omj  by  artificial  means  —  by  giving  the  canal  greater  width, 
and  more  weirs  and  locks  — -  and  that  these  additional  woriu 
must  necessarily  have  enhanced  the  cost  of  construction,  com- 
plained of  as  alreadv  excessive. 

In  truth.  Sir  Artnur  Cotton  appears  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  canals  in  the  North-west  are,  in  fact,  artificial  rivers,  carrying 
large  bodies  of  water,  and  not  canals  in  the  sense  understood 
in  England,  and  we  apprehend  also  in  Madras,  where,  in  one 
instance,  at  least  (that  of  the  Godavery),  according  to  Colonel 
Baird  Smith, '  the  effective  fall  of  the  bed,  taking  the  entire 
^length  of  the  river  channel  into  account,  is  not  nlore  than 
*  from  four  to  five  inches  per  mile.' 
General  Cotton  goes  on  to  remark — 

*  One  grand  mistake  was  the  excavating  the  whole  section  of  the 
water-way,  so  as  to  carry  all  the  water  below  the  surface.     This  was 
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eatirelj  owing  to  the  medical  men Had  only  so  much 

earth  been  excavated  as  would  have  made  the  embankments,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  water  been  carried  above  the  level  of  the 
groondy  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  excavation  would  have  been 
saved * 

Here  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  labours  under  a  misapprehension  of 
fact.     The  whole  section  was  not  excavated  below  the  surface. 
Nor  did  the  excavation  as  it  exists  depend  altogether  on  the 
medical  men.    The  experience  of  the  Bengal  engineers^  derived 
principally  from  what  they  had  seen  in   the  Eastern  Jumna 
Canal^  had  shown  them  that  a  running  stream  demands  a  certain 
hold  on  the  soil;  and  that  the  water  cannot  be  run  in  the  main 
canal  on  high  levels^  and  within  rdsed  embankments^  without 
great  liability  to  accidents  of  a  very  serious  nature.     It  should 
be  remembered  also,  that  the  Ganges  Canal  is  a  work  extending 
from  29""  37'  to  26''  29'  north  latitude,  in  a  line  of  370  miles, 
exclusive  of  branches.    The  country  which  it  traverses  is  sub- 
ject to  extraordinary  drought  during  the  months  preceding  the 
ndns,  which  commence  at  the  end  of  June.    It  is  subject,  also, 
to  very  heavy  rain-falls  during  the  rainy  months;  and,  as  may 
be  expected  in  so  many  degrees  of  latitude,  the  falls  of  nun 
are  at  times  exceedingly  capricious,  leading  to  sudden  over- 
whelming accumulations  of  water  in   the  channel,  at  this  or 
that  point  of  its  course,  both  from  the  rain-fall  itself,  and  from 
a  cessation  of  irrigation  in  those  districts  which  the  rain  has 
saffidently  supplied.     The  Ganges,  which  is  the  only  source  of 
supply  to  the  canal,  is  frequently,  during  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  after  the  snow  melts  in  the  Himalayas,  and  again 
during  the  rains  (when  the  volume  of  water  pouring  out  of  the 
moontains  becomes  a  vast  cataract),  very  uncertain  in  the  rises 
and  fidls  of  its  floods.     As  before  stated,  the  supply  of  water 
required  for  the  canal  is  6,750  cubic  feet  per  second ;  and  this 
normal  amount  of  supply  is  liable  to  be  greatly  augmented,  at 
any  point,  by  such  heavy  falls  of  rain  as  we  have  described, 
and  that,  too,  without  an  hour's  notice.     Even  when  the  head 
of  the  canal  can  be  rapidly  communicated  with,  and  the  influx 
stc^iped,  the  enormous  quantity  of  water  already  in  the  channel 
must  often  cause  most  serious  disasters  before  a  breach  in  the 
eo^bankments  can  be  stopped. 

Thus  it  is  liable  to  be  with  the  water  carried  at  the  present 
level,  to  which  General  Cotton  objects,  on  the  score  of  expense, 
as  too  far  below  the  surface.  It  requires  neither  scientific 
knowledge  nor  experience  to  estimate  in  how  terrible  a  ratio 
the  risk  would  be  increased  by  every  foot  of  height  added  to 
the  body  of  the  stream.     It  is  frightful  to  contemplate  the 
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loss  of  life  and  the  ruin  to  crops^  buildings,  and  even  to  the  soil 
itself^  which  would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  the  sudden 
breaking  away  of  such  a  volume  of  water  as  fills  the  Granges 
Canal,  from  the  elevation  at  which  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  would 
have  it  carried,  to  wit,  in  his  own  words,  if  ^  the  principal  part 
of  the  water  had  been  carried  above  the  level  of  the  grouno*' 

We  pass  over  some  minor  points,  in  regard  to  which  9ir 
Arthur  Cotton  has  done  less  than  justice  to  the  genius — the  term 
is  not  too  strong"— that  planned  and  executed  the  Granges  CanaL 
It  would  have  been  well,  if,  when  commenting  upon  that  gigaotic 
work,  he  had  borne  in  mind  the  generous  terms  in  which  Colonel 
Baird  Smith  wound  up  his  remarks,  from  the  exactly  opposite 
point  of  view,  upon  the  hydraulic  operations  of  the  Madras 
engineers : — 

*My  own  experience  has  been  gained  in  a  pare  of  India  pre- 
senting characteristics  in  its  surface  and  hydrography  very  different 
to  those  found  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  among  works  which  have  but 
a  general  resemblance  to  those  described,  agreeing  with  them  in  their 
ultimate  object,  but  differing  greatly  in  the  manner  whereby  this  is  at^ 
tained.  I  have  tried  to  bear  this  fact  always  in  mind,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  my  opinions  on  the  works,  and  to  give  their  due  weight  to  die 
more  minute  knowledge  and  larger  experience  of  those  who  have 
spent  their  professional  lives  in  daily  familiarity  with  the  localities.* 

Of  the  electric  telegraph  within  the  limits  of  British  India, 
including  the  Ultra-Gangetic  provinces  of  Pegu  and  Burmi^, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  has  already  linked 
together  all  the  principal  cities  and  stations,  civil  and  military. 
The  marvellous  fluid,  giving  voice  to  the  dumb  wires,  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  Government  during  the  mutiny,  moet 
especially  in  conveying  the  tidings  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut 
to  Lahore,  and  thus  enabling  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  and 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops,  now  Sir  Stuart  Corbett, 
to  take  the  decisive  step  of  disarming  the  three  regiments  of 
sepoys  quartered  there,  several  days  before  an  invitation  from 
their  brethren  to  follow  their  example  of  outrage  and  murder 
could  reach  them  by  the  post. 

At  present,  the  Government  is  earnestly  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  connecting  England  with  India  through  Constantinople 
and  Bagdad.  The  line  is  completed  as  far  as  the  latter  place> 
and  English  engineers  are  actively  employed  in  carrying  it  on 
to  Bussorah  and  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.  From  thence 
the  submarine  cable  will  run,  in  four  stages,  to  Bushire,  to  Cape 
Missendon,  on  the  Arabian  coast,  to  Gwadir  in  Beloochistan, 
and  to  Kurrachee.  An  alternative  aerial  line  has  already  been 
carried  from  KurracheCi  which  is  in  communication  with  the 
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whole  of  India^  to  Gwadir ;  but  the  Belooches  not  being  the 
steadiest  of  all  possible  allies,  it  is  thought  prudent  to  possess 
oursdves  of  the  safeguard  of  a  duplicate  submarine  line.  For 
the  same  reason,  because  the  line  from  Bagdad  to  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  will  run  through  districts  belonging  to  or 
haunted  by  some  of  the  wildest  of  the  sons  of  l^hmael,  an 
ahemative  line  will  be  constructed,  in  connexion  with  the 
Persian  Goyemment,  from  Bagdad  to  Khanakaim  on  the 
Turkish  frontier,  and  thence  by  Teheran  and  Shiraz  to  join  the 
sabmarine  cable  at  Bushire.  The  whole  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrick  Stewart,  R.  E.  (Bengal),  an 
officer  of  well-tried  ability,  and  he  is  supported  by  the  high 
professional  skill  and  experience  of  Sir  Charles  Bright  and  Mr. 
Latimer  Clark,  the  latter  of  whom  has  gone  out  to  superin- 
tend the  laying  of  the  cable.  It  is  belieyed  that  the  wonc  will 
be  completed  in  February,  and  the  whole  line  from  London  to 
CMcutta  open  in  March  next.  It  cannot  be  necessary  that  we 
should  add  a  word  to  this  simple  narratiye  to  impress  upon  all 
who  read  it  the  extreme  interest  and  importance  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  grand  scheme.  No  pains  appear  to  haye  been 
spared  to  secure  its  success. 

The  subject  has  grown  so  much  under  our  hands,  that  we  are 
very  reluctantly  compelled  to  stop  short  when  we  haye  com- 
pleted only  half  of  our  original  plan ;  leaving  the  religious, 
social,  and  intellectual  progress  of  India  altogether  unnoticed. 
As  regards  material  improvement,  we  trust  that  we  have  de- 
monstrated in  the  foregoing  pages  that  the  Government  of  India 
is  fully  and  earnestly  doing  its  part  towards  the  physical  well- 
being  of  its  subjects.  The  one  great  object  to  be  desired  is, 
that  they  should  themselves  co-operate  to  that  end.  If  that 
smgle  condition  be  granted,  even  in  a  moderate  degree — and 
after  the  changes  we  have  witnessed  in  much  that  was  once 
considered  immutable,  we  are  most  hopeful  of  its  attainment, — 
we  are  convinced  that  the  material  advancement  of  India  during 
the  present  generation  will  be  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet 
seen  in  the  instance  of  any  ancient  and  long-settled  people. 

These  pf^es  were  scarcely  written  when  the  country  was 
startled  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Governor-General,  stricken 
by  a  mortal  disease  in  a  journey  through  the  Himalayas,  was 
lying  at  the  point  of  death.  The  personal  sorrow  felt  at  the 
sadden  termination  of  so  useful  a  life,  and  of  a  career  of  which 
Scotland  especially  was  justly  proud,  is  increased  by  the  sin- 
gular infelicity  which  has  attended  the  three  last  rulers  of 
India,  united  alike  by  early  friendship,  by  equal  years,  by  the 
same  exalted  duties,  and  by  the  same  untimely  end.     By  Lord 
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Elffin's  demise  India  has  lost  a  ruler  of  rare  sagacity,  earnest 
ana  laborious,  of  varied  experience  in  political  afiairs,  and  fami* 
liar  with  the  interests  and  passions  of  men  widely  diifering  in 
race  and  character*    Had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would,  doubt- 
less,  have  pushed  on  to  a  successful  issue  the  great  works — 
under  execution  or  contemplated — of  which  we  have  treated 
in  this  paper ;  and  would  have  afforded  all  the  encouragement 
which  It  is  wise  for  a  Government  to  render  to  the  various 
industries  which  are  beginning  to  give  new  life  to  the   agri- 
culture and  commerce  of  India.     These  duties,   as  well  as  a 
thousand  other  important  tasks,  have  now  devolved  upon  a  suc- 
cessor, whose  selection  for  an  office  so  honourable,  because  so 
arduous,  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.    In  appointing  Sir  John  Lawrence  to  the  Yiceroyalty  of 
India  the  Crown  has  been  influenced  by  no  claims  of  party,  and 
has  paid  no  homage  to  hereditary  rank.  His  patent  of  precedency 
bears  the  seal  of  no  earthly  power.     His  past  services — services 
of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value — are 
the  guarantee  of  his  future  success.    As  certainly  as  he  held 
tlie  Punjab  in  his  iron  grasp  during  the  terrible  crisis  of  1867 — 
a  feat  which  his  previous  firm,  just,  and  beneficent  administration 
alone  rendered  possible — so  certain  is  it  that  he  thus  saved  the 
Upper  Provinces,   and  probably,  through  them.   Central  and 
Southern  India.     Upon  the  conduct  of  the  Sikhs  under  bis 
government  depended  at  that  moment,  humanly  speaking,  the 
British  power  in  India ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Sikhs,  friendly 
to   British   rule,   rested   mainly  on   the   ascendancy  acquired 
by  Lawrence  over  them.     Such  priceless  services  have  now  re- 
ceived their  most  appropriate  reward. 

He  takes  with  him  to  the  office  he  is  about  to  fill  a  knowledge 
of  India,  of  her  peoples,  of  her  languages,  and  of  her  interests, 
which  no  Governor-General  ever  before  possessed,  even  on 
leaving  the  country :  and  already  no  name  is  more  revered  by 
the  native  chiefs  and  tribes  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  sea 
than  that  of  Lawrence.  The  authority  of  his  experience  and 
his  services  in  the  past  equals,  at  least,  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  present  rank*  He  brings  to  this  Imperial  chaise 
a  power  of  mastering  detail  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of 
the  greatest  men,  when  it  is  combined,  as  it  is  in  him,  with  a 
comprehensive  intellect  and  a  resolute  will.  To  apply  the 
knowledge  and  the  power  of  England  to  such  a  country  as 
India,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  is  at  this  moment  the  noblest 
tabk  under  the  sun ;  and  of  Lawrence  it  may  be  said  that  no 
living  man  is  equally  fit  to  undertake  it.  God  grant  him  life 
and  strength  to  advance  the  work ! 
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Art.  V. —  1.  TTie  Histojy  o/*  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  Period 
dowfi  to  modem  Times.  By  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D., 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  3rd  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
extended.     Three  volumes.     London :  1863. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Churdi  (Part  L  Abra- 
ham to  Samuel).  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D., 
Se^us  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.     London :  1863. 

l^ToRE  thw  thirty  years  ago  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Mil- 
^^  man's  History  of  the  Jews  in  the  *  Family  Library  '  drew 
forth  a  clamour  of  alarm  and  intolerance,  as  loud  and  as  unrea- 
sonable as  that  which  has  been  raised  on  a  more  recent  occasion. 
We  still  remember  the  horror  which  was  then  expressed  in 
religious  circles,  whether  of  the  Evangelical  School  or  of 
the  High  Church  of  that  day,  at  the  attempt  (as  it  was 
considered)  of  the  learned  author  to  explain  away  the  super- 
natural element  in  sacred  history,  and  to  bring  the  annals 
of  the  chosen  people  into  profane  contact  with  this  every-day 
world.  Had  those  been  days  of  episcopal  manifestos,  of  Con- 
vocational  committees,  of  prosecutions  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
tiie  obnoxious  Vicar  of  St  Mary's  Reading  would  hardly  have 
escaped  some  formal  censure,  even  if  he  had  fared  no  worse. 
But  such  methods  of  assailing  theological  innovators  or  literary 
heretics  were  not  then  in  fashion.  The  outcry  against  Mr.  Mil- 
nan  gradually  died  away,  partly  from  exhaustion,  and  partly  out 
of  very  shame,  when  he  pointed  in  self-vindication  to  tiiie  uncen- 
sured  opinions  of  high  theolc^cal  authorities,  English  as  well  as 
foreign,  and  even  produced  whole  passages  from  the  ^  Family 
'  Bible  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
*  ledge '  (no  other  than  the  *  D'Oyley  and  Mant's  Bible '  of  our 
childhood),  in  which  the  very  same  conjectures  which  had  been 
furiously  denounced  in  his  own  book,  were  presented  with- 
out offence,  and  accepted  without  hesitation,  as  suitable  in- 
struction for  Christian  households.  These  extracts  may  be 
read  in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  edition  (1830),  ranged  in 
parallel  columns  with  his  own  words ;  and  they  supply  an  in- 
structive example  of  the  injustice  and  precipitation  of  religious 
panic. 

But  Mr.  Milman's  greatest  crime  (as  Dr.  Stanley  has 
observed),  without  which  perhaps  his  other  ofiences  would 
scarcely  have  been  noticed,  was  that  he  ventured  to  let  in  the 
light  of  common  day  upon  ground  which  was  popularly  con- 
sidered too  sacred  for  the  sun  to  shine  on.     It  was  thought  an 
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unpardonable  familiarity  with  holy  things,  a  dangerous  and  pro- 
fane liberty,  to  speak  of  Abraham  as  a  ^eikh  or  a  Bedouin 
chieftain,  of  the  Israelites  after  their  occupation  of  Canaan  as  an 
'  Independent  yeomanry,  residing  on  their  hereditary  farms,'  of  | 
the  Levites  as  a  '  learned  nobility,'  of  Israel  itself  as  a  *  oonfe^ 
'  deracy  of  separate  republics'  or  of  ^scattered  cantons.'  In  this 
respect,  still  more  than  the  other,  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  Dean 
Milman  to  witness  a  complete  revolution  of  public  opinion,  in- 
augurated in  England  principally  by  himself.  All  sections  of  the 
Christian. Church  amongst  us  (for  the  exceptions  are  rare,  and 
avowedly  singular)  imite  now  in  agreeing  that  nothing  is  lost, 
and  very  much  is  gained,  by  letting  in  the  li^t  of  criticism  and 
analogy  upon  the  sacred  annals ;  by  allowing  the  local  features, 
the  oiifltoms,  the  modes  of  feding  which  still  prevail  in  the  slowly 
changing  East  to  impart  apfuropriate  colour  and  pioturesqueness 
to  the  Biblical  narratives;  by  adducing  the  lessons  of  universal 
experience  and  historical  parallds,  wherever  found,  for  the  better 
illustration  of  those  examples  and  incidents  which  the  BiUe 
itself  declares  *  were  written  for  our  learning.'  Meanwhile  he 
himself  has  passed  with  general  approval  to  Uie  place  of  dignity 
he  now  occupies  in  the  Church;  and  from  the  valuable  con* 
tributions  he  has  since  made  to  ecclesiastical  literatore,  is  justly 
regarded  as  second  to  none  who  adorn  with  their  learning  and 
character  the  chief  seats  of  the  English  Cathedrals. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  hail  the  republication  of  his 
earlier  work  with  peculiar  pleasure ;  and  in  reviewing  it  now 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  only  paying  o£P  adebt,  which  ought  to 
have  been  gratefully  discharged  by  the  last  generation.  But  the 
work  has  gained,  like  its  author,  dignity  by  age.  Its  own  in- 
trinsic merits  deserve  a  prolcmged  term  of  life ;  and  the  Dean 
has  done  nmch  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  place  which 
it  has  attained  in  our  literature.  The  tttle«-page  describes 
this  edition  as  ^  thoroughly  revised  and  extended ; '  and  this 
it  will  be  found  to  be — extended  to  embrace  the  remarkable 
development  of  Judaism  which  the  last  half  century  has  wit* 
nessed — revised  to  meet  in  some  degree  the  discoveries  of 
recent  times,  and  to  express  the  author's  maturer  thoughts  on 
the  Biblical  records  and  the  annals  they  contain;  whue  it  is 
furnished  besides  with  notes,  references,  and  citations,  which, 
if  they  cannot  transform  a  work  originaUy  popular  in  its  form 
and  lumted  in  its  size  into  one  of  great  value  to  the  learned 
reader,  yet  considerably  enhance  its  literary  calibre,  and  will 
make  it  often  of  real  service  to  the  student.* 

*  While  commending  the  general  correctness,  as  well  as  remark- 
able beauty  of  the  typography  of  these  volumes,  we  are  forced  to 
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And  here  we  must  hasten  to  render  our  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  oandour  and  courage  and  expansivenees  of  Dean  Milman's 
mind ;  qualities  not  only  consistent  with,  but  inseparable  from^ 
the  finnest  £uth  in  BevelatioD,  and  the  most  steadfast  hold  upon 
truth*  Unlike  too  many  of  those  who  in  earlier  life  haye  h^exk 
generous  advocates  of  progress^  and  belieyeiB  in  the  indefeasible 
benefit  of  li^ht^  but  who  shrink  as  they  grow  older  from  the 
effort  of  admitting  it,  and  are  jealous  of  further  discoveries,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  preserves  imchanged  his  single-^miuded 
deare  to  enlarge  and  correct  his  own  views,  and  his  generous 
sqypreoution  of  the  labours  of  others ;  while  his  mental  powers 
Aaw  no  loss  of  keenness^  but  only  an  accession  of  judgment 
and  weight. 

These  very  qualities,  however,  of  Dr.  Milman's  mind  tempt 
OS  to  wish  that  he  had  re-written  the  first  volume  of  lue 
work,  the  volume  which  contains  the  Biblical  History  of  the 
Jews*  The  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed  a  progress  so 
^ormotts  in  Biblical  criticism,  and  in  all  branches  of  learning 
which  minister  to  it,  that  no  work  written  before  that  tirne^ 
except  for  a  simply  devotional  purpose,  can  possibly  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  present  day,  even  though  helped  out  (as 
in  thia  case)  by  long  and  valuable  notes,  and  enriched  with 
oofAona  additions.  The  knowledge  which  has  been  gained  of 
the  geography  both  of  the  Holy  Land  and  of  the  neighbour^ 
ing  countries, — the  great  advances  nmde  in  Egyptian  learning, — 
the  exhumation  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monuments, — 
the  light  thrown  upon  remote  antiquity  by  the  sacred  books  of 
India  and  Persia, — the  progress  fthough  less  considerable)  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  oy  the  aid  of  other  Semitic 
tongaes,  and  of  that  new  science  of  language  which  promises  to 
disdoBe  besides  so  many  secrets  of  the  past, — above  all  the 
advancement  of  the  powers  of  criticism  itself,  stimulated  and 
aoeredited  by  its  success  in  other  branches  of  learning,  and 
attracted  irresistibly  to  the  Scriptures  by  the  matchless  field 
there  opened  to  it, — all  these  things  throw  the  mind  of  the 
student  into  an  attitude  almost  unknown  to  readers  or  writers 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  in  this  country  at  least ;  so 
that  even  the  most  cautious  and  the  most  conservative  among 
men  di  learning  write  from  a  very  different  point  of  view  from 
that  which  they  occupied  thirty   years  ago.     It  is  a  tribute 
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notice,  on  the  other  band,  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  Greek  accen- 
toation.  The  venerable  author  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  correction  of  Greek  accents  in  small  type :  but  his 
printers  should  have  saved  the  book  from  a  defect  which  lamentably 
disfigures  page  after  page,  and  is  peculiarly  ofiensive  to  scholars. 
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justly  due  to  Dr.  Milman,  rather  than  any  disparagement  of 
his  work,  if  we  express  our  conviction  that,  were  he  now  to 
re-write  it  from  the  beginning,  he  would  throw  the  earlier  part 
into  a  different  form.  But  we  are  not  insensible  to  the 
advantages  that  may  accrue  from  the  republication  of  a 
book  which  is  itself  a  signal  monument  of  the  progress  of 
Biblical  studies,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  such  fearless  and 
generous  comments  on  the  part  of  its  accomplished  author,  and 
such  encouragement  extended  to  others  in  canying  on  the 
work  which  he  leaves  incomplete. 

Independently  of  the  deficiencies  which  necessarily  adhere 
to  a  book  composed  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  we  may  venture 
to  add  that  we  do  in  some  degree  concur  with  Dr.  Milman's 
former  critics  in  objecting  to  his  mode  of  exhibiting  the  Scripture 
narrative.  Not  that  we  question  for  a  moment  tbe  right  of  the 
historian  of  the  Jews  to  correct  the  views  of  physical  phenomena, 
or  the  standard  of  moral  judgment,  which  he  finds  in  the  ancient 
Scriptures.  To  regard  such  a  proceeding  as  presumptuous  is 
simply  to  ignore  what  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  both  by  the 
manifest  Providence  and  by  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Al- 
mighty. As  a  Christian,  the  historian  occupies  a  higher  vantage- 
ground,  in  some  respects,  than  even  an  inspired  chronicler; 
while,  in  others,  he  possesses  advantages  no  less  undeniable, 
through  access  to  stores  of  scientific  and  systematised  know- 
ledge, and  by  the  command  of  a  far  wider  horizon  over  the 
field  of  human  experience.  Still,  in  an  epitome  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative  (the  form  which  Dr.  Milman  has  given  for  the 
most  part  to  his  history),  the  occasional  substitution  of  wider 
views  and  conjectures  for  the  sacred  ¥rriter's  account  of  events 
and  facts  is  discordant  It  is  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles, 
to  the  detriment  of  both.  An  epitome  of  Scripture  ought 
carefully  to  reproduce  the  tone  and  purport  of  the  original, 
adopting  the  views  of  that  simple  faith  which  is  ready  to  see 
everywhere  special  and  immediate  interpositions  of  the  Divine 
hand,  and  not  mixing  up  with  the  thread  of  the  story  the 
thoughts  and  reflexions  of  a  later  age.  Such  reflexions,  when 
needed,  should  be  kept  wholly  distinct.  And  if  want  of  space 
forbids  this  double  treatment  of  the  subject,  then  the  historian, 
omitting  his  epitome  altogether,  should  present  his  readers  with 
a  synoptical  survey  of  the  well-known  events,  taken  from  his 
own  point  of  view  and  adapted  to  his  general  plan.  Dr.  Mil- 
man's  new  additions  do,  to  a  certain  degree,  give  this  character 
to  his  book,  as  it  now  stands,  especially  to  the  Egyptian  portion 
of  it.  But  the  original  method,  to  which  we  thus  far  take  ex- 
ception, is  still  the  dominant  one  throughout. 
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By  far  the  most  important  additions  to  the  first  yolume,  both 
in  length  and  intrinsic  value,  are  those  which  refer  to  the 
Mosaic  books.  While  fully  and  frankly  admitting  the  great 
difficulties  which  encompass  the  subject  and  render  absolute 
certainty  impossible  to  attiun.  Dr.  Milman  yet  confidently  main- 
tains that  we  possess  in  the  Pentateuch  the  substantial  record 
of  the  inspired  lawgiver  himself — the  very  narrative  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  he  had  founded.  Granting  that 
many  additions  may  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
snocessive  re-editings  of  the  sacred  writings  (and  especially  ^  what 
'modifications  they  underwent  in  Ezra's  time  we  know  not,' 
ToL  L  p.  351.)  —  granting  that  they  have  been  subjected  to 
interpolations,  and  ^  the  manipulation,  so  to  speak,  of  particular 
'passages'  (p.  45.),  besides  errors  and  exaggerations  on  the 
part  of  copyists,  especially  in  regard  to  the  numbers^  the  correct- 
nees  of  which  it  is  impossible  consistently  to  defend  —  there  is 
still  (he  argues)  the  strongest  ground  for  believing  with 
unshaken  confidence  that,  in  all  essential  points,  we  have  the 
records  and  even  the  very  words  of  Moses  himself  preserved 
in  a  written  form  from  the  beginning.  The  doubts  so  much 
innsted  on  during  the  last  century  (and,  as  it  then  seemed,  not 
without  much  reason),  whether  in  so  early  a  stage  of  culture 
tiie  art  of  writing,  if  known  at  all,  were  suflSciently  advanced 
to  achieve  such  a  work,  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Egypt*,  while  the  same  discoveries  have  amply 
proved  that  the  arts  and  attainments  ascribed  to  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert  were  precisely  those  which  intercourse  with  their 
i^yptian  masters  would  most  certainly  have  imparted  to  them. 


*  Dr.  Milman  does  not  face  the  difficulty  how  the  existence  of  a 
phonetic  system  of  writing  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
could  account  for  the  reduction  of  the  Hehrew  language  to  a  written 
form.  Granting  that  Moses  was  '  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
*  Egyptians,*  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  he  used  Egyptian 
characters  for  the  articulation  of  Hebrew ;  or,  even  admitting  the 
hypothesis  which  derives  the  Semitic  alphabets  from  an  Egyptian 
mtem,  that  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  people  were  really  the  authors  of 
the  adaptation.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  doubtfulness,  however,  and 
very  variously  determined,  whether  the  invention  of  the  art  is  to  be 
assigned  to  Egypt  at  all.  The  probability  is  that  the  purely  alpha- 
betical system  was  primarily  of  Semitic  origin.  (See  De  Wette^ 
Introdtiction  to  the  0.  T.,  Appendix  E. ;  and,  for  the  latest  views  on 
the  subject,  Benan,  Histoire  des  Langues  Simitiques,  livre  ii.chap.  i.) 
We  must  rather  believe  that  Moses  was  instructed  in  Phoenician 
learning  also  ;  and  no  difficulty  is  now  felt  in  admitting  that  the  art 
of  writing  had  been  developed  before  his  time  among  the  Phoenicians. 
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The  alleged  impossiblliiy  of  the  received  authorship  is  tibns 
triumphantly  removed ;  while  in  the  very  want  of  systematic 
order  observable  in  the  books,  in  their  vivid  pictures  of  patri- 
archal life,  in  the  desert  atmosphere  which  breathes  throorii  the 
regulations  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  singular  knowledge  of  Egyp^ 
tian  customs  and  institutions  displayed  in  the  Pentateuch^  we 
have  a  strong  confirmation  of  its  authentidty.  Whence  and 
by  whom  (asks  Dr.  Milman)  could  such  knowledge  have  been 
acquired,  if  not  in  the  way  which  the  history  itself  implies? 
For  it  is  clear  that,  down  to  the  time  of  Solomcm,  there  was  no 
further  intercourse  between  Palestine  and  Egypt  sufficient  to 
account  for  it;  and  any  hypothesis  which  would  bring  the 
composition  of  the  books  to  so  late  a  period  as  Solomon's  is  at 
once  overthrown  by  difficulties  too  great  to  be  surmotuited.  A 
strong  presumption  being  thus  established  in  favour  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship,  we  find  the  substantial  truth  of  the  hirtocy 
as  a  contemporary  record  still  further  confirmed  by  inferential 
proofs  derived  from  Egypt.  To  expect  the  native  amiaUsts  to 
record  on  the  tombs  of  the  kings  the  story  of  their  hmniliatiofi 
and  discomfiture  would  evidently  be  most  unreasonable ;  but  the 
tradition  which  lingered  in  Egypt  to  the  days  of  Manetbo,  and 
which  is  givea  in  a  more  or  less  distorted  form  by  Diodoms, 
Strabo,  Justin,  and  Tacitus,  must  be  presumed  to  rest  on  eone 
independent  historical  foundation ;  and  when  we  look  to  the  mo- 
numents of  those  verv  kings,  whom  on  other  grounds  we  should 
identify  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Moses,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  a  piece  of  n^ative  evidence  singularly  confirniat<^ 
of  the  saored  narrative. 

'  It  IS  eertainly  a  most  remarkable  fact  that,  at  the  close  of  this 

mighty  dynasty*  there  should  be  a  period  of  obscuration 

Not  only  have  the  stately  structures  ceased  to  arise,  the  expanding 

*  Followiog  Lepsius,  Bunsen,  and  Brugscb,  Dr.  Milman  identifies 
the  Pharaohs  of  the  Exodus  with  the  so-ealled  19th  dynastj; 
the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  having  been,  according  to  the  view  which 
he  prefers,  one  of  the  Hyksos.  The  antagonist  of  Moses  is  supposed 
on  this  hypothesis  to  have  been  Menephthes,  son  of  Raamses,  and  the 
Sesostrian  wars  to  have  taken  place  about  the  time  of  Moses's  birth- 
One  great  difficulty  in  harmonising  the  Egyptian  and  the  sacred 
annals  is  how  to  find  room  for  conquests  which  must  have  affected 
Palestine,  without  doing  violence  to  the  Scripture  narrative.  The 
theory  just  mentioned  has  this  to  recommend  it.  But  Mr.  B.  Stuart 
Poole,  in  his  learned  article  on  Egypt,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  adduces  strong  objections  to  it  on  other  grounds,  and  propossB 
to  place  the  Exodus  before  the  18th  dynasty,  during  the  most  obscure 
and  troubled  period  of  Egyptian  history. 
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walls  to  be  decorated  with  processions  of  tribute-bearing  kings  and 
nations  ;  bat  there  is  a  significant  silence  in  the  existing  monuments : 
the  names  and  titles  of  their  kings  and  their  characteristic  cartouches 
are  no  longer  lavishlj  inscribed  on  them ;  but  there  are  signs  of 
erasure,  of  studious  concealment,  as  of  something  which  they  would 
shrink  from  committing  to  imperishable  memory.  Some  disaster 
seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  realm,  which,  rather  than  commemorate, 
tiie  records  break  off  and  are  mute.  It  were  idle  to  suppose  that 
such  a  calamitj  as  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the 
Red  Sea  by  a  body  of  revolted  slaves  would  have  any  public  record : 
if  the  memory  of  such  an  event  lived,  it  would  live  only  in  tradition, 
and  tradition  would  disguise  it  and  disfigure  it  to  the  utmost'  (VoL  i. 
p.  118.) 

Dr.  Milman's  adyocacy  of  the  substantial  genuineness  of  the, 
Pentateuch — 'in  its  diyisionsy  its  arrangement,  and  in  all  but  its 
subsidiary  details— -will  be  more  generally  hailed  than  hia  lai^e 
coBcesaions  as  to  the  extent  in  which  it  may  have  been  amplified 
and  altered,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  gives  up  as  inde- 
fensible the  numbers  of  the  ^sting  text.  For  our  own  part, 
while  admiring  the  candour  and  courage,  as  well  as  the  cdear- 
neas  and  openness  of  mind,  with  which  in  advanced  life  he  has 
faced  this  perplexing  subject,  we  admire  still  more  the  wisdom 
and  well<^rounded  Christian  &ith  which  leads  him  to  maintain 
that  all  auch  matters  are  legitimate  ground  for  full  and  free 
discussion,  being  *  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  truth  of  our  re- 
<ligion'  (voL  i.  p.  208.);  so  that  neither  the  consideration  of 
them,  nor  the  conclusions  (be  they  what  they  may)  to  which  a 
seardiing  oaiticism  may  lead  us  in  tiiese  things, '  imperil  in  the 
'  least  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity '  (p.  132.). 

The  question  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  diis  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, even  if  it  were  triumphantly  settled  in  accordance  with 
prevdOling  opinion,  always  seems  to  us  to  leave  questions  of  so 
much  greater  importance  behind,  that  we  hardly  understand 
the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  it  has  been  regarded*  As 
Lather  said  of  the  Eiook  of  Genesis,  ^  What  matters  it,  even  if 
*  Moses  did  not  write  it?'  However  interesting  as  a  critical 
question,  this  involves  no  point  of  religious  belief.  For  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  be  our  conviction  that  all  historical  state- 
ments of  Scripture  are  guaranteed  by  Divine  sanction,  it  must  be 
immaterial,  after  all,  who  was  the  human  author  of  this  or  that  of 
the  Scriptural  books,  or  at  what  period  he  lived.  And  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  we  are  neither  bound  nor  entitled  to 
assign  auch  a  character  to  Scriptural  narratives,  but  must  regard 
them  as  amenable  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  other  records 
of  the  past,  then  by  the  removal  of  the  Mosaic  books  from 
the  list  of  contemporary  documents  we  are  at  most  brot^ht  to 
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this,  that  we  shall  have  the  same  amount  of  authority  for  the 
events  of  the  Exodus  as  (on  the  existing  hypothesis)  we  now 
possess  for  those  of  the  Patriarchal  and  the  primasval  ages. 
Those  earlier  events  are  surely  still  more  important  for  doc- 
trinal purposes  than  any  passages  of  Israelitish  history ;  and  if 
we  are  content  to  receive  the  former  on  the  authority  of  a 
writer  so  long  subsequent  to  the  events  as  Moses^  why  should 
our  faith  be  affected  by  a  like  necessity  in  the  case  of  the 
Exodus? 

What  that  authority  precisely  amounts  to,  for  other  than 
purely  religious  purposes,  is  doubtless  a  very  grave  question ; 
but  it  is  one  which  we  do  not  avoid  by  establishing  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  Even  if  that  be  incontestably 
proved,  the  question  we  speak  of  is  forced  upon  us  notwitli- 
standing ;  forced  upon  us,  at  the  very  point  where  the  facta  in- 
volved in  its  consideration  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  the  most 
universal  importance  to  the  whole  human  race.  And  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  (a  question  which  must  be  determined, 
approximatively  at  least,  if  our  belief  in  these  matters  is  to  have 
a  rational  basis)  will  affect,  in  its  turn,  our  whole  conception  of 
all  Scripture  narratives,  our  fundamental  estimate  of  all  Biblical 
history.  Without  touching,  therefore,  on  other  and  naore 
strictly  theological  questions  connected  with  inspiration,  our 
subject  demands  a  brief  reference  to  this  one. 

The  popidar  opinion  that  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  £m^ 
recorded  in  the  Bible  was  supernaturally  imparted,  or,  at  the 
least,  supernaturally  secured,  to  the  inspired  writers,  though 
numbering  among  its  expounders  and  advocates  some  of  l£e 
best  and  most  learned  theologians,  is  by  no  means  one  to  which 
the  Reformation  pledged  itself,  either  in  this  or  in  other  coun- 
tries. Luther,  resting  firmly  on  the  Christian  Revelation  as 
the  one  thing  needful,  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  treat  such 
points  as  these  with  a  freedom  which  was  not  always  reve- 
rential, nor  always  reconcilable  with  expressions  of  stricter 
import  which  may  be  cited  from  his  works.  Calvin,  more  careful 
and  logical,  while  ever  enforcing  an  entire  submission  to  the 
Divine  authority  of  Scripture,  yet  believed  that  the  knowledge 
of  primseval  facts  (for  instance)  was  handed  down  from  patriarch 
to  patriarch  by  ^sacred  tradition.'  The  paramount  importance  of 
the  controversy  with  Rome,  of  which  this  question  formed  no 
part,  caused  it  to  be  little  mooted  for  some  time ;  though  doubt- 
less the  general  language  of  the  Protestant  Confessions  by  their 
emphatic  exaltation  of  Scripture  favoured  and  fostered  the 
popular  belief.  Grotius  was  the  first  eminent  writer  (with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Erasmus)  who   expressly  avowed  and 
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advocated  a  freer  view,  calling  attention  to  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  narrative  and  doctrinal  statements.  And  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  question,  together  with 
others  kindred  to  it,  was  forced  on  the  consideration  of  the  . 
Church,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  by  the  writings  of 
Hobbes  and  Spinoza  and  the  Jesuit  Peyrera.  For  some  time, 
aeconfingly,  it  attracted  great  attention  throughout  Christen- 
dom ;  Fa^er  Bichard  Simon  among  Catholics  endeavouring  to 
tarn  a  freer  theory  of  this  matter  to  the  advantage  of  his 
Church,  while  his  principal  Protestant  opponent  Leclerc,  with 
far  greater  ability  and  consistency,  though  combating  all  such 
partial  conclusions,  yet  maintained  the  entire  compatibility  of 
religious  belief  with  concessions  to  philosophy  and  criticism 
which  he  carried  further  still.  Neither  among  Protestants  or 
Romanists,  however,  did  these  freer  views  find  much  acceptance. 
The  discussion  was  in  fact  adjourned  as  inconvenient  and  pre- 
mature: and  such,  indeed,  was  probably  the  wisest  conclusion  at 
the  time ;  the  right  of  resuming  the  discussion  being  precluded 
only  in  the  Calvinistic  Churches  which  had  recently  adopted 
that  extreme  theory  of  inspiration  towards  which  they  had 
always  tended.*  In  England,  where  the  broader  views  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  happily  left;  unmodified  by  minute 
definitions  of  doctrine,  and  where  Leclerc  himself  was  held 
in  so  much  esteem  that  the  attempt  was  made  in  high  quarters 
to  attach  him  to  the  Anglican  Church,  a  larger  liberty  in  these 
opinions  was  both  assumed  and  allowed  from  the  first :  and  this 
liberty  was  presently  both  encouraged  and  confirmed  by  the 
growing  influence  of  Locke's  philosophy.  Even  the  oppo- 
nents of  Leclerc  took  grounds  which  would  now  be  regarded  . 
with  some  jealousy.  '  As  to  historical  writings,'  says  the  chief 
of  them,  the  commentator  Lowthf,  ^  I  agree  with  him  thus  far, 
'  that  the  sacred  historians  were  not  usually  inspired  with  the 
*  things  themselves  which  they  relate,  nor  with  the  words  by 
'  which  they  express  the  things.  ...  It  is  groundless  to  sup- 
^  pose  that  God  had  revealed  those  particulars  to  the  writers  of 
'  the  Old  Testament  History  which  they  could  come  to  the 
'  knowledge  of  by  consulting  the  records  and  ancient  monu« 
'  ments  in  which  these  matters  were  related^     It  has  almost 

*  Dr.  Stanley  (<  The  Bible,  its  Form  and  Substance ')  dates  the 
sjstematisation  of  this  extreme  modern  theory  from  the  Formula 
Consensus  Helvetica,  1675.  It  had  doubtless,  however,  been  long 
commonly  prevalent  in  the  Calvinistic  Churches ;  and  finds  some 
expression  as  early  as  the  Confessio  Belgica^  1561. 

\  Father  of  Bishop  Lowth.  *  Vindication  of  Irvine  Authority  of 
'  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.*     1692. 
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been  for^^ottea,  mace  the  reTivd  of  >the  Evaogelioal  •and  Pa- 
tristic sokools  of  dootrine  (almost  alike  in  tim  respsot,  tboogii 
opfiosed  in  so  many  otibim),  dMut  the  views  onoe  prevalent 
among  well'^instnicted  English  thecdogiiuis  differed  widely  from 
those  "whieh  both  these  schools  now  insist  on.  It  is  jno  new 
liberty  of  tiiought  and  expression  which  has  been  vindicsted 
and  conquered  afresh  during  tiie  last  thirty  ^ears.  DottbtlesB 
SQch  admissioiis  as  diose  we  have  jost  quoted  wove  uaoally 
qualified  (as  in  the  case  of  Lowth  htmself)  with  -the  counter- 
mdling  assertion  that,  since  all  Scriptural  statements  muat  be 
accepted  as  free  from  error,  there  must  (have  -been  therefore  a 
supi^ementary  as  wdl  as  controlling  inq>iratioa,  famidiiB^  the 
knowledge  of  fiicte  when  natural  aourees  of  information  fiuled. 
But  such  a  theory  was  nerrer  authoritatiTely  imposed  upon  the 
Ohureh,  nor  did  its  advocates  themselves  usually  advance  it  as 
a  necessary  tenet  of  orthodoxy ;  while  there  were  always  to  be 
found  in  the  forefront  of  the  English  Church  divinee  of  a 
more  thoughtful  or  more  candid  spirit,  who  either  carefully 
guarded  themselves  from  endoistng  such  an  opinion,  or  even 
openly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  it*  ^  We  may  ob- 
^  serve  *  (wrote  Bishop  Law,  of  Carlisle,  in  a  work  dedicated  to 
the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  ^how  hard  some  good 

*  men  strive  to  introduce  this  sort  of  insfuration  indirectly^  even 
^  when  they  are  obliged  to  own  that  prind  fitde  it  cannot  be 
^maintoinecL  •••  This  important  subject  has,  indeed,  frequently 

*  been  discussed  in  different  parts  of  the  Christian  world ;  but 
^  never  (so  far  as  I  know)  with  diat  iiumess,  freedom^  and  im- 
^  partiality  "which  the  thing  requires.'  The  time  seems  now  to 
have  arrived  when  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  i^oumed  dis- 
cussion must  be  resumed;  and  even  that  modified  eoncloaioa 


*  Dr.  Milman  appeals  to  Tillotson,  Seeker,  and  Warburton,  as 
entertaining  sentiments  on  such  subjects  substantially  identical  with 
his  own  ;  and  adduces  at  length  the  more  familiar  authority  of  Paley* 
The  bolder  sentiments  of  Bishop  Larw  (*  Considerations  on    the 
*  Theory  of  Religion  *)  have  been  recently  eited  in  full  by  Mr.  Wiisoa 
in  his  able  and  elaborate  defence  before  the  Judicial  Conunifttee  oC 
the  Privy  Council,  together  with  those  of  other  eminent  writers  on, 
kindred  points  which  we  do  not  touch.     It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
authorities  in  support  of  the  liberty  allowed  within  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  matter  which  we  are  discussing.    But  we  content 
ourselves  with  adding  Bishop  Watson  of  Llandaff  (see  especially 
'  Apology  for  the  Bible,'  Letter  6,  with  the  very  pertinent  quotation 
from  Augustine) :  selecting  him  because  be  has  been  recently  pototed 
out  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  a  safe  and  orthodox  golds 
for  the  clergy  in  matters  of  present  controversy. 
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whieb  was  onrrent  in  the  last  oetttwy  may  be  questioned^ 
finr  ii  invcrfves  the  paradoxtoid  consequence  that  an  inspired 
writer  wosld  be  a  positive  gainer  by  the  absenee  of  knowledge 
derived  from  experience^  since  the  more  complete  his  personal 
ignofance  might  be  of  the  facts  he  was  ehaiged  to  relate,  the 
moBe  eertain  woidd  he  be  of  the  gntdanoe  of  in£EdliUe  wisdom 
and  iibeolaie  truth. 

We  expressed  oiMr  conviction  in  a  recent  artide*  that  the 
same  eonoeesions  which  have  been  very  generally  made  in  die 
departments  of  science,  notaral  history,  and  the  like,  must 
also  be  made  by  theologians  to  the  elaima  of  historical  criti- 
moL  If  the  one  set  of  facts  be  altogether  ontside  the  circle  of 
inspired  communications,  ean  we  insist  on  including  tiie  other? 
Is  ii  necessary,  is  it  reasonable^  is  it  conrietent  to  suppose 
that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  recording  matters 
of  fact  the  inspioed  writers  were  endowed  with  supematnral 
faeuhaes,  aad  exempted  from  the  ordinary  conditions  under 
whieh  men  obtm  and  impart  their  knowledge?  that  either 
the  iaspirati<m  of  which  they  were  recmients  did  more  for 
them  in  this  respect  than  clear  tlmr  moral  judgment  and  secure 
their  veracity,  or  else  that  the  narratives  which  they  jHroduced 
have  been  by  some  supernatural,  though  undefinable  agency, 
preserved  from  the  liabilities  to  which  the  writers  were  con- 
fesseti  y  exposed  ? 

In  this,  and  in  all  similar  questions,  the  only  satisfactory 

method  (as  is  now  very  genersUy  admitted)  is  to  examine  what  the 

Scriptures  themselves  assert  roBpeeting  their  own  nature.    Now, 

do  the  saered  historiims  claim  this  gift  of  infallibility,  either  for 

themeelves  or  for  their  writings?     Does  the  author  of  Genesis 

do  so,  for  instance?    Does  he  express  his  confidence  that  the 

materials    he    emjdoyed    (documentary  or    traditional)  were 

select^,  arranged,  preserved,  or  certified  by  divine  euperinten- 

deAoe,  or  that  the  result  is  guaranteed  from  admixture  di  error? 

Nowhere  is  there  a  hint  of  such  an  assertion.     But  can  this 

eonelosion  be  presumed  from  the  analogy  of  other  parts  of  the 

lustorical  Scriptures?    Nowhere  is  there  a  trace  of  such  pre- 

tensioBS.      On  the  contrary,  the  constant  appeal  to  anterior 

documents  (some  of  them  eridently  and  avowedly  uninspired), 

and  even  to  popular  traditions,  poems,  proverbs,  etymologies, 

supplies  by  inference  a  very  strong  negative  to  the  supposition. 

And,  lastjiy,  when  we  come  to  those  who,  according  to  our 

Christian  conrictions,  present  the  very  highest  instances  of 

inspiration,  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  we  find  them  resting 

~~^ — - — ■ ■ ■ — 

*  '  Hie  Bible  and  the  Charch.'    £d.  Rev.  Ko.  ccxl.,  April,  1868. 
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their  special  claim  to  credibility  (even  with  Christian  readers) 
on  haying  themselves  been  eyewitnesses,  or  instructed  by  eye- 
witnesses, of  the  facts  which  they  record ;  nay,  we  find  Christ 
himself,  while  promising  them  supernatural  light,  making  this 
previous  qualification  indispensable  to  their  character  as  hid 
emissaries.  The  only  approach  in  their  case  to  such  an  inspira- 
tion as  popular  belief  assigns  to  each  and  every  historian  of  the 
Old  Testament  was,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  ti^th,  granted 
them  (be  it  remembered)  in  a  degree  far  superior  to  any 
previous  communication  of  that  gift,  should  '  bring  all  things  to 
^  their  remembrance  whatsoever  Christ  had  sfdd  to  them.' 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  case  when  we  ask  whether,  as  historians, 
the  writers  of  the  Jewish  annals  were  supernaturally  nused 
above  the  incidents  of  humanity.  If,  on  one  side,  the  popular 
belief  is  favoured  by  the  instinctive  desire  of  the  religious 
mind  to  think  so,  by  the  unquestioning  assent  of  the  less 
critical  ages  of  the  Church  (Jewish  as  well  as  Christian),  and 
abo,  pernaps,  by  some  incidental  expressions  of  inspired 
writers  when  speaking  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole — on  the 
other  side  there  is  the  significant  silence  of  the  sacred  historians 
themselves  (doubly  significant,  if  contrasted  with  the  express 
claims  of  the  Prophets,  when  delivering  messages  of  moral  and 
of  spiritual  import,  or  mystically  lifting  the  veil  which  hangs 
over  the  future),  there  is  the  still  more  significant  citatioii  of 
profane  authorities  (an  inexplicable  phenomenon  indeed,  if 
it  only  marked  a  departure  from  infallible  guidance!),  and, 
above  all,  there  is  the  indisputable,  and  to  the  Christian  mind  the 
crucial,  instance  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  subjected,  in 
spite  of  their  inspiration,  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity, 
as  narrators  of  facts  and  discourses,  liable  (as  their  narratives 
prove)  to  discrepancies  of  statement  even  in  recording  the 
special  subjects  of  their  mission,  and  liable,  as  soon  as  tt^y  pass 
beyond  that  special  circle,  to  all  the  errors  and  misapprehensions 
to  which  other  men  are  subject 

For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  doubt  to  what  conclusion  these 
considerations  point.  And  far  from  thinking  such  a  conclusion 
dangerous  to  Christian  faith,  or  detrimental  to  a  revereift 
appreciation  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  we  are  convinced  that 
it  will  lead  to  a  more  devout  as  well  as  a  more  intelligent  use 
of  them.  Assuredly  it  is  an  inexpressible  relief  to  a  religious 
mind  to  find  itself  released  from  all  fear  of  contradiction  be- 
tween the  holiest  and  most  awful  authority,  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  undoubted  results,  on  the  other,  of  scientific  investi- 
gation and  of  discriminating  criticism ;  and  a  still  greater  re- 
lief to  escape  the  necessity  of  attributing  trivial  and  inconse- 
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qoent  details,  not  to  speak  of  things  which  the  eye  and  the 
mind  hasten  to  pass  over,  to  the  superintending  care,  if  not 
to  the  aotoal  suggestion,  of  the  Spirit  of  infinite  holiness  and 
wisdom. 

But  although  many  of  the  historical  narratives  of  the  Bible 
do  not  appear  to  us  to  claim  tlie  same  degree  of  divine  autho- 
rity as  its  declarations  of  spiritual  and  theological  truth,  we 
trace  nevertheless  throughout  the  Old  Testament  as  undoubtedly 
aain  the  New  (and  not  least  in  the  historical  Scriptures)  marks 
everywhere  of  a  divine  presence  and  a  divine  informing  mind 
which  we  should  vainly  seek  in  the  highest  works  of  profane 
literature;  lessons  of  morality  and  religion,  which,  if  God's 
own  Word  forbids  us  tq  consider  them  perfect,  were  still 
specially  adapted  by  their  very  imperfection  to  the  use  of  their 
first  recipients ;  e:puimples  and  illustrations  of  human  character, 
whichy  if  surpassed  in  some  respects  by  later  and  better  models, 
will  yet  continue  to  the  end  of  time  to  be  the  delight  and 
instruction  of  the  Christian  Church ;  types  as  well  as  prophecies, 
whicby  whenever  promulgated  and  evolved  from  whatever  con- 
ditions of  society,  still  bear  witness,  with  undiminished  force,  to 
the  ulterior  purposes  of  God ;  and  a  connected  history,  which, 
whether  it  assume  the  positive  form  of  contemporary  evidence, 
or  the  less  direct  authority  of  sacred  tradition,  records  never- 
theless the  course  of  a  unique  and  exceptional  Providence,  to 
separate  one  nation  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  make  it  the 
special  depository  of  Bevelation,  and  to  prepare  it  as  the  des- 
tined instrument  for  conveying  at  last  to  all  men  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  religious  truth. 

These  views  of  Jewish  History  and  of  the  Hebrew  records 
had  found  no  expression  in  the  literature  of  this  countrv,  in  the 
present  age  (at  least  amongst  the  theologians  of  the  Church  of 
£ngland),  imtil  the  publication  of  Dr.  Milman's  History ;  and 
it  is  this  fact  which  renders  him  deservedly  conspicuous  as  the 
precursor  of  a  great  and  important  change  in  the  state  of 
rel^ious  opinion.  If  any  one  doubts  to  what  an  extent  this 
change  has  already  advanced,  let  him  turn  to  the  concluding 
volumes  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  ^Dictionary  of  the  Bible,' 
which  we  may  fairly  assume  to  represent  the  present  state  of 
belief  and  of  criticbm  amongst  the  most  jealous  and  learned 
livmg  divines  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Dr.  Smith's  list  of  contributors  comprises  the  names  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  champions  of  orthodoxy.  The  Arch- 
Inshop  of  York,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Canon  Wordsworth, 
the  authors  of  ^  Aids  to  Faith,'  and  the  theological  professors  of 
many  of  our  colleges  and  universities.    Do  these  writers,  speak- 
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iog  the  language  sanctioned  by  criticism  at  the  present  day, 
repudiate  the  opinions  set  forth  thirty  je^^  ago  by  Dr.  MUr 
man?   Quite  the  reverse.     We  must  confess  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the   anathema  which   has  lately   been  burled 
against  some  clerical  writers^  accused  of  too  great  ireedom  of 
speculation^  when  we  find  that  these  right  reverend  and  vener- 
able persons  are  associated  with  many  of  the  most  liberal  com- 
mentators of  the  present  day  in  the  propagation  oi  opiinons  at 
least  equaUy  remote  from  the  standard  of  implidt  belief  and 
rigorous  orthodoxy.      To  quote   but   one   or  two   examples. 
In  the  article  on  the  ^Pentateudi'  we  find  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Astruc,  as  to  the  double  origin  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
carefully  described  and  apparently  adppted  as  irrefragable ;  and 
if  we  turn  to  the  article  on  ^  Noah/  we  meet  with  cooeeseions 
sufficient,  we  should  imagine,   to  sadsfy    Sir   Charies   Lyell. 
It  is  distinctly  laid  down  on  scientific  grounds  that  the  Deluge 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  universal ;  that  the  animala  then 
existing  on  the  earth  were  not,  and  conld  not  be,  coUeoted  in 
the  Ark,  nor  fed  there,  if  they  had  been  so  eoUeeted ;  that  the 
description  of  the   Deluge  itself  'is  framed  with  a  kind  of 
'  poetic  breath,'  and  the  description  of  the  Ark  surrevnded  by 
insurmountable  difficulties.    It  may  be  so,  and  from  our  point 
of  view  we  yenture  to  say  that  the  {rfienosaena  of  the  Deluge 
have  but  a  very  slight  and  indirect  bearing  on  the  great  tmtfas 
of  religion.     But  we  allude  here  to  this  point,  solely,  to  ^6w, 
by  an  example  of  great  power,  the  progress  which  hae  been 
nsade  in  criticism  by  divines  of  the  orthodox  aohool,  and  the 
impossibility  that  men,  who  avail  tfaemeelves  to  this  extent  of 
the  liberty  of  discussing  the  records  of  Scripture,  should  deny 
to  others  the   same  freedom.     In  the  same  volnme  we  mi^ 
refer  to  Mr.  Twistleton's  article  on  the  *  Books  of  Samuel '  as 
a  masterpiece  of   critical   sagacity,  equally  remarkable    for 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  independence  of  judgment.     We  be- 
lieve tbit  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  and  articles  of  the  Cburdi 
of  England  oi^>08ed  to  the  exercise  of  tjiis  freedom :  we  believe 
that  tk  attempt  to  narrow  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  to  a 
standard  adopted  in  the  twilight  of  former  ages,  will  fail ;  smI 
that  the  Scriptures  themselves,  being  eternal,  are  destined  to 
witness  the  revolutions  of  the  human  mind  in  all  Hs  varied 
phases.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  itself  we  have  direct  evidence  before  us  that  literature, 
which  is  at  once  the  guardian  and  the  ontament  of  the  Church, 
claims  a  freedom  which  she  wiH  not  forswear.     This  is  the 
greatest  merit  of  suck  works  as  those  before  us— this  is  what 
we  owe  to  such  writers  as  the  Dean  of  Si.  Panl's  and  the  Deaa 
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of  Westminster,  whoiA  we  gl&dly  welcome  und^  his  new  title 
and  his  weli-deserved  honours;  this  is  that  priceless  right  of 
free  writing  and  free  thought,  wliich  even  thc^  who  contest  its 
coDclosioos  are  well  ooatent  to  share  with  their  antagonists.* 

Tlie  'Dictaonsry  of  the  Bible'  is  a  colossal  undertaldng, 
wfaioh  has  been  executed  with  extraordinary  learning,  research, 
candour,  and  boldnesa  It  combines  in  three  massive  yolumes 
ibe  thede^cal  libraries  of  past  ages,  with  the  theological  re* 
searches  of  the  present  day.  It  deserves  a  far  closer  examina- 
tion than  we  can*  gi^e  to  it  on  the  present  occasion ;  and 
we  hope  shortly  to  enter  upon  a  review  of  it  in  detail.  At 
present  we  refer  to  it  simply  as  the  measure  of  theological 
opimoBS  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
infer  from  it  that  modem  criticism  has  not  only  reached  the 
point  adopted  by  Dr.  Mikoan  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  but 
that  it  has,  in  some  respects,  gone  beyond  it- 

We  left  Dr.  MUman  at  the  period  of  the  Exodus ;  for  the 
Serrptural  account  of  which  he  vindicates,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
character  of  a  contemporary  document,  though  ready  to  allow 
full  and  fair  discusmon  of  this  point,  and  fearlessly  maintaining 
that,  if  the  books  eould  be  proved  to  be  of  later  date,  the 
result  ought  to  have  little  or  no  eSeet  upon  our  religious  con- 
victions ae  Christiuis. 

In  this  last  respect  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Stanley  entirely  agrees 
with  Mm,  though  the  late  Regitts  Professor  carefully  avoids 
the  discussion  into  which  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has  more 
boldly  thrown  himself.  Whether  they  would  be  equally 
agreed  on  the  (fracture  and  composition  of  the  Mosaic  books 


*  We  observe  with  equal  surprise  and  regret  that  Canon  Words*- 
vorth»  who  is  associated  with  Dr.  Stanley  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  the 
*  Bible,'  has  thought  it  decorous  to  protest  against  the  merited  ad- 
vancement of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  to  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Chapter  of  Westminster,  on  the  sole  ground,  as  it 
Mem?,  of  the  interpretation  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  thinks  fit  to 
affix  to  the  writings  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  What  claim  or 
aatbority  has  Canoa  Wordsworth  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  matter  ? 
It  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  less  orthodox  than  the  pulpit  of  West- 
minster Abbey  ?  Divines  may  differ,  and  yet  belong  to  the  same 
Churchy  or  even  to  the  same  Dictionary ;  but  we  know  not  by  wliat 
right  one  clei^jman  is  to  proscribe  another,  who  is  amenable  not  to 
private  judgment,  but  to  the  broad  law  of  the  Church,  as  expressed 
m  her  articles  and  formularies.  Happily  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  itself  the  most  effectual  barrier  against  the  intolerance  of 
Churchmen ;  but  even  the  Decalogue  might  restrain  them  from  bear- 
ing false  witness  against  their  neighbour. 
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is  not  80  plain^  for  Dr.  Stanley  declines  to  enter  into  the 
question.  The  line  which  he  has  chosen  instead  is  far  more 
consonant  with  his  own  genius,  and  more  attractive  to  the 
general  reader ;  the  charm  and  grace  of  Dr.  Stanley's  narrative 
hardly  leaves  us  room  to  regret  the  absence  in  his  writings  of 
profound  analytical  sagacity  or  great  logical  power.  Seeking 
rather  to  avoid  than  to  solve  the  perplexing  questions  of  con- 
troversy, he  throws  his  whole  strength  into  the  picturesque 
illustration  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  in  its  leading  parti- 
culars; clothing  with  new  life  and  speaking  significance  the 
story  of  the  patriarchs  in  Canaan,  and  of  Joseph  and  of  Moses 
at  the  court  of  the  Pharaohs ;  corroborating  it  in  detail  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  unchanging 
features  of  nature ;  setting  before  his  readers  in  vivid  colours 
the  awful  sceneiy  of  Sinai,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  march 
through  the  wilderness ;  and  pointing  out  the  traces  which  that 

fassage  of  their  history  left  upon  the  ritual  and  character  of  the 
sraelites  —  traces  which  demonstrate  the  substantial  reality  of 
the  facts,  whether  Moses  was  their  chronicler  or  not. 

As  we  enter  the  Promised  Land,  we  feel  more  strongly  than 
ever,  in  comparing  the  two  works  before  us,  how  immense  is 
the  gain  to  Biblical  students  which  the  researches  of  the  last 
thirty  years  have  effected,  especially  in  that  department  to 
which  Dr.  Stanley  himself  has  contributed  the  most  The 
fresh  knowledge  which  has  been  gained  of  the  geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Jight  thereby  thrown  upon  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  is  nowhere  perhaps  of  such  importance  as  in 
tracing  the  conquest  under  Joshua,  in  surveying  the  condition 
of  the  expelled  or  subjugated  races,  and  in  estimating  the  state 
of  the  new  settlers  during  the  long  and  turbulent  period  of  the 
Judges.  We  may  doubtless  expect  still  further  discoveries,  and 
that  to  an  incalculable  extent,  when  the  Holy  Land  shall  be 
safely  and  fully  open  to  European  investigation.  But  of  all 
that  is  known  at  present  Dn  Stanley  is  master.  Of  this  part  of 
his  work  we  can  speak  with  the  most  unqualified  admiration, 
and  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  value,  though  much  of  it  has 
already  appeared  under  a  somewhat  different  form  in  his  ^  Sinai 
^  and  Palestine.'  And  here  it  is  that  Dr.  Milman  wrote  at  first 
under  the  heaviest  disadvantages  comparatively.  No  one  can 
be  more  sensible  of  this  fact  than  himself.  He  mentions  the 
alternative  which  was  open  to  him,  of  re-writing  this  part  of  his 
book  or  of  reprinting  what  he  had  originally  written  with  the 
confession  of  its  palpable  insufficiency.  And  if  he  decides 
against  the  former  course  as  involving  too  great  an  enlargement 
of  his  primary  plan,  it  is  also  because  he  willingly  leaves  to 
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jonnger  bands  the  development  of  opportunities  ^hich  have 
devolved  upon  a  new  generation.  To  I)r.  Stanley  more  than 
to  any  living  Englishman  we  must  look  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  task  he  has  so  well  begun ;  and  we  trust  that  his  recent 
advancement  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  will  in  no  degree 
retard  the  prosecution  of  it.  We  take  leave  of  him  for  the 
present  with  regret,  losing  his  guidance  just  at  the  epoch  when 
the  Monarchy  was  established  under  the  superintendence  of 
Samuel,  and  when  the  old  Theocracy,  with  its  sublime  ideal, 
too  often  accompanied  in  practice  with  the  license  and  barbarous- 
ness  of  idolatry  or  irreligion,  gave  place  to  a  strong  system 
of  government,  fraught  with  new  elements  of  order  and  morality, 
Qo  less  than  of  wealth  and  power,  and  destined  to  nurture  the 
expectations  of  that  kingly  Messiah  who  was  to  fulfil  the 
highest  aspirations  of  the  Israelitish  race. 

We  look  for  Dr.  Stanley's  second  volume  with  the  confident 
belief  that  it  will  exceed  the  first  in  value.  He  will  be  clear 
of  the  obscurities  which  have  beset  his  path  at  the  outset; 
standing  now  on  ground  unquestionably  historical,  and  bring- 
ing to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work  commenced  by 
Ewald  qualities  and  attainments  peculiarly  his  own,  he  wiU 
not  fail  to  advance  materially  the  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  Jewish  annals. 

The  era  of  Saul  and  David  and  Solomon,  which  even  as  it 
stood  originally  was,  we  think,  the  best  executed  portion  of 
Dr.  Milman's  earlier  narrative,  is  considerably  improved  in  this 
new  edition  by  important  remarks  and  by  vivid  and  judicious 
touches  added  by  the  author.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  ex- 
panded to  a  much  greater  length  the  history  of  the  Monarchy. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  as  a  production  of  the  present 
day  a  narrative  written  before  the  accessions  to  our  knowledge 
which  have  now  been  made,  and  before  Ewald's  two  great 
works  had  revolutionised  the  treatment  of  this  part  of  Jewish 
history.  We  should  rather  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
masterly  observations  which  the  Dean  has  introduced  here  and 
there  in  the  concise  summary  of  events  which  formed  the  staple 
of  the  earlier  editions.  But  we  are  sure  that  he  will  agree 
with  us  in  pointing  to  this  portion  of  his  subject  as  that  which, 
above  all  others,  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  historian,  and  which 
wonld  most  abundantly  reward  the  largest  amount  of  research 
and  thought.  Here  is  the  most  copious  supply  of  materials 
ob  extra;  and  here,  too.  Scripture  unfolds  its  richest  stores; 
the  two  Scripture  narratives  (however  comparatively  estimated) 
respectively  balancing  and  elucidating  each  other,  and  often 
disclosing  unconsciously  as   much   as  they  expressly  relate; 
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while  the  Pdalms  and  the  books  of  the  Prophets  furnish 
for  historical  purposes  a  perpetual  illustration  and  supple- 
ment to  bothy  just  as  the  writings  of  the  great  orators  of 
Athens  explain  and  vivify  the  period  of  Grecian  history  to 
which  they  belong.  Full  of  invaluable  lessons,  social,  political, 
ecclesiastical,  no  less  than  theological  and  religious,  this  period 
also  exemplifies  most  strikingly  the  subordination  of  the  partial 
to  the  more  general  designs  of  Providence.  Like  the  Theocracy 
which  preceded  it,  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  gave  evidence  from  the 
beginning  that  it  would  only  prove  provisional  and  temporary. 
It  hnd  shown,  even  when  most  successful,  that  its  success  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  personal  merits  of  its  great  representatives 
— to  the  heroic  qualities  of  David ;  to  the  singular  ability,  the 
imposing  magnificence,  the  far-sighted  statesmanship,  of  Solo- 
mon. But  how  were  such  qualities  to  be  insured  in  a  series 
of  rulers?  Even  under  David  and  his  son  there  were  not 
wanting  signs  that  the  exceptional  greatness  and  capacity  of 
such  sovereigns  could  not  secure  their  dominions  from  dissolu- 
tion. The  elements  of  personal  freedom  and  of  separate  muni- 
cipal government  which  gave,  in  some  respects,  a  constitutioiial 
character  to  the  Israelitish  Monarchy,  did  not  (as  in  our  own 
country)  serve  so  much  to  neutralise  the  demerits  of  unworthy 
sovereigns  as  to  open  a  field  for  the  action  of  fisimily  jealousies 
and  conflicting  local  interests.  Nay,  the  very  progress  of  the 
country,  both  pacific  and  military,  introduced  fresh  causes  of 
weakness  and  disintegration.  The  union  of  agricultural,  pas- 
toral, and  maritime  districts  under  the  central  government,  a 
union  always  diflicult  to  maintain,  was  made  the  more  so 
when  the  aggrandisement  of  the  metropolis  was  itself  an  ofifence. 
Nor  were  the  conquests  which  enlarged  the  national  dominions 
unattended  with  a  still  greater  danger.  For  it  was  impossible 
(as  Dr.  Milman  has  well  observed)  for  the  sovereign  of  Eklom 
and  Moab  and  AmnAm  to  refuse  toleration  to  the  hereditary  wor- 
ship of  those  subject  races.  Yet  such  toleration  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  duty  and  mission  of  Israel,  and  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  had  the  empire  of  Solomon  endured  and 
spread,  its  very  growth  and  prosperity  would  alter  a  few 
generations  have  obliterated  the  sacred  character  of  the  chosen 
people. 

Therefore,  terrible  as  was  the  blow  which  descended  on  Israel 
by  the  disruption  of  the  Monarchy,  and  although  this  schism 
was  the  precursor  of  its  eventual  destruction,  it  was  neverthe- 
less a  step  towards  the  realisation  of  a  higher  destiny.  The 
area  of  the  Divine  influence  was  circumscribed  by  the  loss  of 
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tbe  remoter  toritories — drawn  Into  a  compass  which  allowed 
the  full  authority  of  tbe  Mosaic  ritual  ami  Mosaic  doctrine 
to  be  felt  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  David ;  while 
a  bulwark  was  erected  by  the  outlying  kingdom,  to  bennr  the 
first  ^ock  of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  powers,  behind  which 
in  comparative  security  the  sacred  germ  was  silently  matured 
till  the  season  for  new  growth  should  arrive. 

Dr.  Miknan's  treatment  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  of  the 
character  of  the  Samaritan  and  Galilasan  nations,  and  of  the 
fortunes  of  returning  Israel,  ^chibits  in  a  remarkable  degree 
hb  powers  both  as  a  historian  and  as  a  philosopher.  He  seizes 
widi  a  happy  discernment  the  leading  features  of  those  obscure 
tiokes ;  shows  a  just  perception  of  what  a  historian  may  con- 
fidently assert  concerning  them,  what  he  must  be  content  to 
leave  in  the  haze  of  poetie  distance ;  and,  while  following  the 
transfcnrmatlon'  of  the  sacred  commonwealth  into  a  Churchy 
traces  with  a  masterly  hand  the  modifications  produced  in  the 
opimone  and  genius  of  the  Jews  by  the  cirenmstances  under 
whidi  tbey  were  restored,  as  well  as  by  the  contact  into  which 
they  were  brought  with  their  friendly  and  welcome  delivererd, 
the  monotheistic  Persians. 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr«  Milman  In  believing    that   the 

Samaritans  must  have  been  far  more  largely   of   Israelitish 

descent  than  was  allowed  by  the  prejudices  of  their  Jewish 

rivals.      But  neither    can   we   doubt  that  in   the   Southern 

Kingdom  also  a  much  larger  remnant  of  the  humbler  population 

was  left  behind  by  the  Chaldsdan  conquerors  than  is  generally 

rapposed.^    The  portion  that  was  carried  away,  even  in  the  final 

CflEptiyity,  can  have  embraced  but  few  of  the  less  wealthy  or  less 

skilful  of  the  rural  population  of  Judtea ;  and  when  the  return 

from  Babylon  took  place,  it  did  but  restore  a  head  to  those 

who  had  been  left  without  their  natural  superiors.     Of  those 

soperiors,  too,  It  has  only  of  late  years  been  at  all  adequately 

recognis^  how  large  a  proportion  remained  behind  in  the  cities 

of  Babylonia,  losing  there,  however,  neither  their  religion  nor 

their    national  sympathies,   but  forming    an    important    and 

wealdiy  Hebrew  community  which  thenceforward  played  no 

inconsiderable  part  in  Jewi^  history,  contributing  their  share 

to  sacred  and  apocryphal  literature,  animating,  supporting,  and 

influencing  their  brethren  In  Palestine,  and  at  last  (after  the 

Roman  desolation  of  Judasa)  supplying  once  more  a  rallying 

point  and  centre  of  life  to  the  Hebrew   nation,  which  only 

oeased  with  the  Moslem  persecutions  of  the  ninth  and  following 

coBturies. 

Our  highest  interest  attaches  itself,  however,  to  those  spiritual 
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heroes  of  the  race,  ^vho,  strong  in  hope  and  trusty  dared  to 
re-enter  the  land  of  their  forefathers^  the  land  with  which  thdr 
highest  aspii*ations  were  bound  up.  To  that  little  band, 
Tenturing  in  the  strength  of  faith  on  their  most  disheartening 
enterprise^  mankind  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  Zerubbabel^  Nehemiah^  Ezra  deserve  to  be 
ranked  with  Abraham  and  with  Moses  among  the  noblest 
worthies  in  the  history  of  the  faith^  exemplifying  as  they  do  in 
the  highest  degree  the  eminent  and  singular  qualities  which 
have  made  the  Jewish  race  foremost  in  one  respect  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  To  the  courage  and  devotion  of  all 
three^  we  owe  it  under  God  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Church 
was  restored  to  that  position  where  alone  it  could  attract  and 
assimilate  the  scattered  elements  of  growth,  and  to  the  wisdom 
of  Ezra  in  particular,  that  the  treasures  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
have  enriched  the  world,  were  preserved  and  made  available  for 
our  use. 

The  period  which  followed  the  replanting  of  the  sacred  seed 
in  the  soil  which  was  essential  to  its  further  growth,  has  been 
well  sketched  by  Dr.  Milman  in  its  singular  and  characteristic 
obscurity.  We  shall  quote  one  passage  from  this  portion  of  his 
work,  distinguished  by  its  wisdom  and  truth  no  less  than  by 
its  beauty,  and  indicative  of  the  value  of  the  additions  made 
in  the  present  reprint.  Only  the  last  paragraph  but  one  is 
found  in  the  earlier  editions. 

^  After  the  death  of  Nehemiah  (about  B.C.  415)  a  curtain  falls  on 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  This  curtain  remains,  permitting  only 
rare  and  doubtful  glimpses  behind  its  thick  and  impenetrable  folds, 
till  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (b.c.  175),  a  period  of  210 
years, — as  loDg,  to  compare  it  with  modern  history,  as  from  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria ;  nearly  from 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  Jews,  as 
far  as  the  record  of  events,  even  the  development  of  human  character, 
is  hardly  more  than  a  blank ;  and  yet  during  that  period  what  a 
signal  revolution  must  have  been,  if  not  initiated,  yet  wrought  to  a 
wonderful  height  in  the  character  of  the  Jewish  people !  The  nation 
which  was  somewhat  contemptuously  permitted  by  the  mercy  or  the 
poUcy  of  the  great  Asiatic  sovereigns  to  return  to  their  native 
valleys,  who  lived  there  under  the  sway  of  Persian  satraps,  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  suddenly  emerge  as  the  magnanimous 
heroes  of  the  Maccabaic  wars^  assume  so  much  importance  as  to  be 
admitted  into  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  though  with  the  rest  of  the 
worid  they  submit  to  become  a  province  of  the  all-absorbing  empire, 
yet  almost  alone  dare  to  revolt  against  her  intolerable  tyranny,  and 
wage  almost  the  last  war  of  freedom  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Cflesars.     And  all  this  time,  during  this  silent  period  of  more  than 
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200  jears,  the  religious  and  intellectual  elements  of  the  Jewish 
chax^acter  were  fermenting,  untraced,  untraceable.  In  the  darkness 
of  this  same  long  period,  Judaism,  with  its  strong  and  settled  aversion 
to  an  Polytheism,  to  Gentile  influence,  gradually  hardened  into  its 
rigid  ezdusiTeness.  The  canon  of  the  sacred  writings  (it  is  not 
dearly  known  by  whom  or  on  what  authority)  rose  to  its  perfect 
fulness ;  the  Scriptures  took  their  present  shape ;  some  at  least  of 
those* remarkable  books  which  we  call  Apocrypha],  as  Ecclesiasticus, 
came  to  light.  Conflicting  opinions,  which  grew  up  under  the 
Asmonean  princes  into  religious  factions,  those  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Saddacees,  began  to  stir  in  the  religious  mind  and  heart  of  the 
people.    The  old  Nazaritjsm  grew  towards  the  later  Essenism. 

'  Daring  the  great  age  of  Gredan  splendour  in  arms,  enterprise, 
and  letters,  the  Jews,  in  this  quiet  and  perhaps  enviable  obscurity, 
lay  hid  within  their  native  valleys.  The  tide  of  war  rolled  at  a 
distance,  wastin^r  Asia  Minor,  and  occasionally  breaking  on  the  shores 
of  Cyprus  and  Egypt  The  Grecian  writers  of  this  time  seem  quite 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  people  ;  they  lay  entirely  out  of 
the  line  of  maritime  adventure :  Tyre  alone  on  the  Syrian  coast  at- 
tracted the  Grecian  merchant.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  were  now  in  their  lowest  state 
both  as  to  numbers  and  opulence,  had  commenced  their  mercantile 
career.  The  accounts  of  the  intercourse  of  the  earlier  and  later 
Grecian  philosophers,  Pythagoras  and  Plato^  with  the  Hebrews,  are 
manifest  fictions  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  eagerly  adopted  and 
exaggerated  by  the  Christian  fathers.  The  Greeks  little  apprehended 
that  a  few  leagues  inland  from  the  coast  which  their  fleet»perpetually 
passed,  a  people,  speaking  a  language  which  they  esteemed  barbarous, 
was  quietly  pursuing  its  rural  occupations,  and  cultivating  its 
luxuriant  soil,  yet  possessed  treasures  of  poetry  which  would  rival 
their  own  Pindar  and  Simonides,  moral  wisdom  which  might  put  to 
shame  that  of  Plato ;  a  people  who  were  hereafter  to  send  forth  the 
great  religious  instructors  of  the  world. 

'  During  thb  time,  too,  another  capital,  hereafter  to  rise  to  a  com* 
mercial,  literary,  in  its  way  religious,  rival  of  Jerusalem,  was  at  least 
founded  in  Egypt.  While  in  Jerusalem  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
the  proper  nation,  was  wrapping  itself  round  in  its  hard  impene- 
trable Judaism,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were  dallying  at  least  with 
Grecian  influences,  with  which  in  later  times  they  entered  into 
treacherous  alliance.  The  Jews  of  Alexandria  probably  spoke  in 
Greek — certainly  wrote  in  Greek;  they  translated  the  national 
Scriptures  into  Greek ;  they  allegorized  the  Mosaic  system,  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  Greek  philosophy.  Everywhere  that 
silent  preparation  (among  alas  but  a  few!)  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity — among  the  many  for  the  obstinate  rejection  of  Chris- 
tianity— had  no  doubt  begun,  which  was  to  be  continued  and  consum- 
mated during  the  two  more  eventful  centuries  about  to  elapse  between 
the  Maccabaic  war  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.'  (Vol.  i. 
pp.  443-5.) 
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We  are  deeply  conyinced,  with  Dr.  Mihmin,  that  tke  piie- 
paratkn  of  the  worid  for   Cbristianitj— *a  preparation  not 
only  outward  and  ctroumatantial^  but  mental  and  mor^  also 
— was  by  no  means  confined  to  those  methods  and  to  those  ages 
which  alone  are  ustlally  taken  into  account.     Even  amopg  the 
Jews,  the  lulness  of  time  was  brought  about  by  agencies  aud  in 
methods  which  are  not  wholly  known  to  us ;  and  the  traces  of 
which,  if  discoverable  at  all,  must  often  be  sought  in  souroes 
independent  o^  and  posterior  to,  the  ancient  Ssrxptures.     Nor 
was  it  among  the  Jews  aloiie  that  this  trainifig  of  mind  and 
conscienee  tor  the  final  revelation  was  goii^  cm.     The  history 
of  the  Jews  is  not  commensurate  with  the  religions  history  of 
mankind  anterior  to  Christ.     The  discipline  to  which  the  chosen 
nation  was  subjected  was  the  training  of  a  portion  only  of  the 
linman  race^  and  that  for  a  particular  end.     The  Jews  were 
separated  for  a  definite  and  peculiar  purpose,  which  their  own 
peculiarities  were  made   to  subserve;   and  further  purposes, 
equally  definite  though  not  so  clearly  traceable,  were  eSetttd 
in  other  nations  also  by  the  san^e  Divine  hand ;  without  which, 
indeed,  the  special  preparation  of  the  diosen  people  might  have 
been  insufficient  for  the  great  result.     Like  the  jners  of  some 
mighty  bridge,  all  rising  separately  on  their  separate  foundations, 
though  buried  for  the  mostpart  in  the  hidden  depths  of  the  stream, 
so  were  Grreek  and  Roman,  and  Oriental  and  Teuton,  prepared 
for  the  edifice  which  in  fulness  of  time  was  to  throw  its  nuyestic 
arches  over  all,  combining  all  in  one  vast  and  harmonious  [dan. 
And  so,  we  doubt  not,  even  now,  aoM>ng  raees  still  strangers  to 
Christianity,  are  silently  preparing  other  foundations  also,  which 
are  eventually  to  bear  a  still  extended  superstructure.     Christ 
was  not  the  realisation  of  Jewish  ideas  alone,  nor  only  of  a 
Jewish  ideal :  though  these  were  the  most  prominent,  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  important ;  like  the  central  pier  stand- 
ing on  an  isolated  rock,  and  displaying,  as  no  other  does,  from 
its  foundations  upwards,  the  design  and  workmanship  of  the 
architect     There  are  many  parts  of  the  human  character  of 
Christ,  and  still  more  of  the  work  committed  to  His  Church 
to  accomplish,  which  the  Jewish  mind  (even  in  its  best  re- 
presentatives)  was  little  capi^ble  of  appreciating,  and  which 
modem  Christendom  would  even  now  appreciate  far  less  tlian 
it  does,  had  not  Jewish  culture  been  aided  by  the  work  which 
Greeks  and  Komans  and  other  Gentiles  too  were  guided  to 
fulfil.     Nay,  who  shall  say  even  now  that  we  apprehend  these 
points  as  coming  ages  will  learn  to  apprehend  them,  with  the 
aid   (it  may  be)  of  other  races  of  the  human  family  whose 
destined  action  in  the  Christian  Church  is  unforeseen  as  yet? 
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At  axLj  irnte^  it  is  to  Greek  and  Boman  masteniy  moce  than  to 
Jewish  prophets  and  sages,  that  we  owe  the  development  of 
many  of  those  faculties  whidi  find  in  Christ  their  highest  object 
of  contemplation,  and  in  Christian  duty  their  highest  exercise. 
Nay  more,  it  is  a  certain,  though  still  but  imperfectly  established 
iasiXy  that  much  of  the  Jewish  eultiure  itself  in  some  stages  of 
its  progneaSf  was  due  to  Gentile  influences ;  that  many  of  the 
moral,  and  some  eren  of  the  theologieal,  ideas  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  when  Christ  came,  and  which  He  did  not 
disdain  to  stamp  with  His  approval,  were  due  not  so  jnuch  to 
the  inspired  conceptions  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  as  .to  the 
witness  of  conscience  and  reason  and  relig^oiis  instinct  wellii^ 
up  in  the  Gentile  world  both  from  the  East  and  from  the  West, 
and  silently  combining  with  the  diviner  springs  of  doctrine 
which  gushed  from  the  sacred,  soil  of  Palestine. 

When  the  curtain  which  fell  over  the  laraelitish  history 
rises  once  more,  we  hardly  think  that  Br.  Milman  does  the 
justice  we  shoald  expect  to  that  great  act  of  the  drama  whidi 
almost  immediately  presents  itself.  The  era  df  the  Maccabees 
deserves  to  be  described  with  all  the  prominenoe  and  oil  the  em- 
phasis which  can  be  given  to  it.  Independently  of  the  grandeur 
of  character  which  marks  the  Maccabees  themselves,  and  the 
magnificence  of  their  achievements,  the  epoqh  was  one  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  history  of  religion.  The  failure  of 
the  unwise  thouffh  natural  attempt  of  ^tiochus  Epiphanea, 
gave  a  new  impiuse  to  the  faith  whidi  succeeded  in  baffling  it. 
The  spurious  alliance  already  contracted  with  heathenism  was 
(in  Palestine  at  least)  at  once  and  altogether  repudiated.  The 
worshippers  of  Jdiovah  felt  amongst  them  once  more  the 
Presence  which  had  been  manifested  of  old.  Nor  could  the 
heathen  world  refuse  its  admiration,  while  marvelUng  at  the 
rise  of  an  armed  hierarchy,  in  which  may  be  seen  some  parallel 
(under  a  fainter  but  far  purer  form)  to  the  later  phenomenon  of 
victorious  Islam.  The  secondary  results,  too,  were  hardly  less  re- 
markable, or  less  manifestly  uibservient  to  the  Divine  purposes. 
Through  the  notice  and  favour  accorded  to  the  Jewish  nation 
by  the  Ptolemies  and  the -Boman  senate,  the  conducting  medium 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  more  widely  and  efficiently 
diffused  among  the  Grentiies ;  while  Jerusalem  not  only  recovered 
its  ancient  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  dispersed  adherents,  but  drew 
more  closely  to  itself  (by  a  process  which  no  hist<man  has  yet 
iafficiently  traced)  that  outlying  portion  of  Israel  which,  under 
the  name  of  Galilee,  was  one  day  to  occupy  the  foremost  place 
in  sacred  story. 

The  heroic  period  of  ^e  Macoabeee  onee  out  of  sight,  ire  could 
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wish  tbat  Dr.  Milman  had  passed  more  rapidly  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  It  being  no  part  of  his  plan  to  trace  the  early 
history  of  Christianity^  there  is  little  in  the  annals  of  the  later 
Asmonean  princes,  of  the  Herods,  or  of  the  Boman  governors, 
to  deserve  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  has  not  been  accorded 
to  the  Jewish  kings.  Dr.  Milman  is,  we  think,  too  easly 
tempted  to  adopt  the  scale  which,  from  some  personal  or  inci* 
dental  circumstances,  happens  to  be  that  of  his  authorities  for 
the  time,  instead  of  adhering  to  that  which  is  consistent  with 
the  general  perspective  of  his  own  plan.  And  the  result  is  more 
unfortunate  when  Josephus  is  his  guide  than  when  he  is 
following  one  of  the  sacred  historians.  He  apolo^ses  to  his 
readers  for  the  length  at  which  he  has  related  the  si^e  of 
Jotopata,  pleading  in  his  defence  the  curious  illustration  it 
supplies  of  Jewish  and  Roman  character,  as  well  as  the  stragedc 
details  which  have  before  attracted  the  attention  of  great 
military  writers.  But  so  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
Josephus,  with  his  vanity,  his  prejudices,  and  his  mendacious 
exaggerations,  that  we  cannot  concede  such  importance  to  an 
occasion  which  derives  its  chief  prominence  from  his  own  con- 
nexion with  it ;  and  even  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  his  tale  is 
evidently  so  strongly  coloured  and  distorted  by  party  bias  and 
personal  feeling,  that  it  hardly  deserves  to  be  repeated  with  the 
fulness  of  detail  which  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  undoubt- 
edly justifies.  This  second  volume  of  Dr.  Milman's  work  is 
the  least  successful  portion  of  it.  Vivid  in  his  descriptions, 
admirable  in  his  surveys  of  prominent  epochs,  he  is  less  happy 
in  his  narrative  of  a  long  series  of  minor  events.  When  he 
gets  on  the  dead  level  of  a  table-land,  which  must  often  be  the 
fate  of  all  writers  and  readers  of  history,  he  is  somewhat  de- 
ficient in  the  art  of  dexterous  abridgment,  and  in  the  equally 
essential  art  of  warning  his  readers  what  to  be  prepared  for, 
disclosing  to  them  glimpses  of  the  blue  distance  beyond,  and 
cheering  the  way  (if  indeed  it  be  necessary  to  traverse  it  in  all 
its  we»vy  length),  with  remarks  which  show  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  its  weariness,  or  suggest  the  benefits  which  may 
be  anticipated  from  the  unwelcome  labour. 

The  third  volume,  which  contains  the  varied  tale  of  Jewish 
fortunes  from  the  final  victory  of  Hadrian  to  the  present  day, 
affords  a  better  field  for  our  author's  peculiar  merits,  and  con- 
stitutes, indeed,  that  portion  of  the  work  which  gives  it  an 
undisputed  place  in  English  literature.  We  have  so  lately 
gone  over  much  of  this  ground  in  our  notice  of  'Modern 
*  Judaism,'  relying,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent  on  the  same 
authorities  to  which  Dn  Milman  appeals,  that  we  are  spared 
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the  necessity  of  dwellmg   on  it  again  at  any  length.     We 
expressed  at  that  time  the  confident  expectation  with  which 
we  looked  forward  to  the  promised  enlargements  of  this  third 
edition,  especially  in  the  mediseval  portion  of  it;  and  we  gladly 
say  that  we  are  not  disappointed.     At  the  same  time  we  must 
also  express  our  regret  that  we  in  some  measure  overlooked  the 
merits  of  the  work  which  Dean  Milman  had  previously  accom- 
plished.    After  reading  over  again   the   summary  of  Jewish 
achievements,  reverses,  sufferings,  which  he  recounts  so  effec- 
tively, we  were  surprised  to  find  how  much  of  it,  and  how  much 
too  of  the  very  test  kind,  was  contained  in  the  earlier  editions. 
The  rich  and  graphic  chapters,  especially,  on  the  Jewish  Patri- 
archatesof  the  East  and  West,  and  on  the  Golden  age  of  Judaism, 
were  written  almost  as  they  now  stand  in  the  original  issue  of 
the  book,  and  are  models  of  interesting  popular  sketches,  based 
on  careful  and  learned  investigations  though  never  encumbering 
the  reader  with  superfluous  details.     The  amount  of  research 
and  knowledge  which  this  volume  displays,  matured  and  per- 
fected by  the  quiet  accumulation  of  years,  and  set  off  by  the 
charms  of  a  liberal  and  accomplished  mind,  deserves  our  warmest 
admiration.     And  its  value   is  now  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
copious  references  as  well  as  notes  introduced  in  this  edition,  be- 
sides a  judicious  enlargement  of  the  text,  and  the  supplementary 
continuation  which  brings  the  story  down  to  the  present  day. 

Highly,  however,  as  we  think  of  this  book,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  do  not  consider  it  one  which  either  deserves,  or  will 
attain  so  long  a  terra  of  life,  as  the  Dean's  *  History  of  Latin 
*  Christianity.'     Indeed,  we  have  doubts  whether  a  continuous 
history  of  th^   Jews  is  a  work  which  it   is  well   to   attempt 
at  all ;  or  which,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  fcel- 
mg,  could   be  executed  throughout  with  a  satisfactory   con- 
ristency  of  plan.     To  execute  it  worthily  requires,  it  is  clear, 
deep  religious  feeling  as  well  as  high  historical  powers.     Yet 
directly  religious  convictions  come  in,  they  act  as  a  violent 
solvent,  breaking  up  the  subject  into  distinct  fragments.     To  a 
religious  Jew,  indeed,  all  appears  to  flow  on  in  one  connected 
stream ;  seeing  as  he  does  in  the  national  struggle  against  the 
Romans  the  same  heroic  virtue  and  constancy  which  we  our- 
selves admire  in  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  long  agony  of  his 
race  in  modem  times  the  same  trial  of  faith  which  claims  our 
own  sympathy  under  the  Egyptian  bondage  and  the  Babylonii^h 
captivity ;  while  even  in  their  present  dispersion  he  recognises 
only  a  continuance  of  the  same  state  of  things  which  he  can 
point  to  as  existing  before  the  Ciiristian  era.     But  the  Christian 
historian  is  peri)lexed  by   divided  sympathies  and  wavering 
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judgment ;  while  be  is  equally  embarrassed  by  the  sharp  lines 
which  separate  the  natural  from  the  supernatural  periods  of  his 
subject,  or  those  (by  no  means  coincident)  which  separate  the 
eras  of  sacred  authorities  from  the  eras  of  profane.  Religious 
Instinct  leads  us  to  treat  these  subjects  separately.  And  we 
think  it  better  to  do  so  than  to  attempt  a  grand  connected 
epic,  extending  from  Abraham  to  the  nineteenth  century,  which, 
except  by  a  very  questionable  assumption  of  insight  into  the 
Divine  purposes,  can  have  no  organic  coherency.  Dr.  Mihnan 
is  far  too  conscientious  and  too  wise  to  advance  any  such  pre- 
tensions. And  in  his  case  we  should  greatly  prefer  to  see  his 
third  volume  formed  into  a  separate  work,  with  an  appropriate 
introduction,  and  (if  that  might  also  be),  with  still  further 
amplifications.*  Such  a  work  might  long  maintain  its  place  in 
English  literature ;  presenting  as  it  does  a  candid  and  learned 
compendium  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  since  their  final  expul- 
sion from  Palestine — a  history  coloured  by  no  prevailing  theory, 
and  inculcating  no  favourite  conclusions  save  only  the  eternal 
obligations  of  humanity,  justice,  and  charity. 

For  immediate  purposes,  however,  and  as  a  timely  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  truth  amidst  the  perplexities  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  we  dwell  with  greater  pleasure  on  his  first  volume, 
with  its  notes  and  comments,  and  not  least  on  the  wise  and 
farsighted  counsels  offered  in  the  Preface.  To  this  Preface 
we  will  briefly  advert  in  conclusion. 

The  Dean  watches  with  sorrowful  and  prophetic  eye  the 
signs  of  approaching  combat  between  the  powers  of  science 
and  religious  faith;  and  deeply  convinced  (as  every  sincere 
Christian  must  be)  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
revealed  and  philosophical  truth,  yet  perceiving  (as  few  do 
perceive)  that  the  ground  which  theologians  are  bent  on  main- 
taining is  in  some  respects  untenable,  raises  his  voice  in  favour 
of  a  calm  and  timely  reconsideration  of  the  points  where  conflict 
seems  impending. 

How  hopeless  to  arrest  the  human  mind  in  its  successful 
though  sometimes  too  confident  career  I  how  mischievous  to  do 
so,  if  we  could !  How  unworthy  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
repeat  the  part  too  often  enacted  by  it  heretofore,  of  obstinate 
resistance  to  irresistible  light ;  of  humiliating  acquiescence  at 
last  in  defeat  which  might  have  been  joint  victory  I      Hour 

*  We  understand  that  Dr.  Milman's  prineipal  authority,  Jost,  has 
been  decidedly  surpaf^sed  in  the  estimation  of  the  Germans  by  Gritf, 
of  whose  elaborate  *  Grescbichte  der  Jnden '  five  volumes  havealresdj 
appeared. 
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unwise  and  faithless  to  take  it  for  granted  that  we  can  have 
nothing  new  to  learn  in  theology,  no  new  insight  fb  gain  into 
depths  disclosed  of  old ;  that  truth  has  been  exhausted  by  the 
Fathers  or  the  Reformers,  that  any  further  modifications  of 
opinion  must  necessarily  be  error  1 

Frankly  and  unreservedly  he  concedes  the  right  of  science  to 
maintain  tlie  certainty  of  its  own  established  principles — the 
right  of  criticism  to  enter  within  the  sacred  precincts,  and  dp 
its  utmost  there.  When  its  pretensions  are  unwarrantable,  let 
them  be  met  as  the  late  lamented  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis  met 
them:  let  us  rebuke  that  'dogmatism  of  rationalism/  which, 
basing  its  theories  often  on  arbitrary  conjecture, '  asserts  them 
'  with  as  much  certitude,  and  even  intolerance,  contemptuous 
'  intolerance,  as  the  most  orthodox  and  conservative  writers.'  Let 
crude  and  premature  conclusions  be  boldly  challenged ;  but  let> 
us  not  deny  their  rights  to  conscientious  thought  and  legitimate 
inquiry,  or  blind  ourselves  to  the  continual  necessity  of  modifyr 
ing  our  conclusions  under  the  light  of  increasing  knowledge. 

'  If  on  snch  subjects  (concludes  Dr.  Milman)  some  solid  ground  be 
not  found  on  which  highly  educated,  reflective,  reading,  reasoning 
men  may  find  firm  footing,  I  can  foresee  nothing  but  a  wide,  a 
widening,  I  fear  an  irreparable,  breach  between  the  thought  and  the 
religion  of  England.  A  comprehensive,  all-embracing,  truly  Catholic 
Christianity,  which  knows  what  is  essential  to  religion,  what  is 
temporary  and  extraneous  to  it,  may  defy  the  world.  Obstinate 
adherence  to  things  antiquated  and  irreconcilable  with  advancing 
knowledge,  may  repel,  and  for  ever,  how  many  I  know  not,  how  far 
1  know  still  less.     Avertat  omen  Deus  /* 

Most  heartily  we  respond  to  these  noble  words.  And  we 
are  impelled,  before  we  leave  the  subject,  to  point  to  one 
important  consideration,  which  the  topics  we  have  been  consi- 
dering suggest.  In  our  opinion  the  discussion  which  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  records  of  Jewish  History  are 
now  undergoing  must  lead  to  a  modification  of  the  Jewish 
element  in  Anglican  and  still  more  in  Scottish  Christianity. 
The  traditional  view  of  the  relation  which  Judaism  bears  to 
Christianity  will  be  reconsidered  and  reduced  to  a  form  more 
consistent  witli  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  later  dis- 
pensation. 

There  is  a  vague  and  fallacious  impression  existing  very 
generally  amongst  us,  that  because  the  Mosaic  Revelation  came 
from  above,  it  is  therefore  a  permanent  and  essential  part  of  the 
iuUer  Bevelation  which  followed  it;  that  because  liie  Jewish 
dispensaUon  historically  preceded  and  introduced  the  Christian, 
th^pefore  it  must  precede  it  still  or  at  least  underlie  it  in  every 
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Chrietian  mind  ;  that  because  it  was  a  schoolmaster  (or  rather  a 
guardian  slave)  to  bring  the  Jews  to  Christ,  therefore  it  retains 
its  functions  still,  entitled  to  exercise  them  moreover  towards 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  even  to  assume  the  rank  of  an 
indispensable  instructor. 

We  hold  this  impression  to  be  both  mistaken  and  mis- 
chievous.    We  believe  it  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  a  true 
estimate  of  the  greatness  and  sufficiency  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, of  the  independent  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  of  the 
transcendent  dignity  and  superhuman  wisdom  of  its  Author,  of 
the  intrinsic  fitness  of  its  doctrines  for  universal  acceptance 
and  use.     Christianity  does  not  stand  on  Judaism,  but  rather 
is   its  justification   and   support.      Even   historically  viewed, 
Judaism  did  not  bear  to  Christianity  the  relation  which  the 
blossom  bears  to  the  fruit — a  causative  as  well  as  an  intro- 
ductory one.     It  was  rather  as-  the  dawn  to  the  full  day- 
light, being  itself  the  product  of  the  completer  manifestation 
which  it  preceded  and  heralded.     And  doctrinally  viewed,  even 
the  relation  of  priority  is  reversed.     We  begin  with  Chris- 
tianity now;  and  then  turn  back,  so  far  as  it  is  advi3able  or 
fitting,   to  the  lessons  of  the  earlier  dispensation.     It  is  an 
interest  reflected  from  Christ  which  gives  such  value  in  our 
eyes  to  the  history  of  the  people  and  the  land  thus  honoured 
above  all   others,  making  even  their  prehistoric  records  ex- 
ceptionally sacred.     Even  the  spiritual  and  moral  truths  con- 
tamed  in  the  ancient  Scriptures  are  not  taught,  because  we 
cannot  learn  those  truths  as  well  or  better  from  the  later  and 
diviner  source  of  doctrine,  but  rather  as  an  accessory,  which 
for  purely  religious  purposes  it  would  be  possible  to  dispense 
with.     We  are  not  dependent  on  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
for  first  principles  of  belief,  to  be  worked  up  gradually  into  a 
Ciiristian  form.     Those  first  principles  we  find  at  once  in  their 
purest,  clearest,  fullest  form,  exhibited  in  the  Gospel.     The 
doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  to  the  New  like  the 
earlier    propositions  of   Euclid,   which    must   necessarily    be 
mastered  before  we  can  understand  the  later  ones.     They  are 
rather  like  those  more  ancient  methods  in  mathematics,  which 
newer  and  better  modes  have  practically  superseded,  but  which 
still  have  their  use  for  every  intelligent  learner,  while  to  the 
scientific  student  they  remain  necessary  subjects  of  research. 

These  principles  will  hardly  be  disputed  perhaps  in  their 
naked  form.  Yet  how  grievously  are  they  forgotten  or  denied 
in  their  practical  application  I  For  is  it  not  a  manifest  violation 
of  them  to  stake  the  very  truth  of  Christianity  on  the  alleged 
perfection  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  to  insist  on  Jewish  forms 
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of  thought  in  theology  as  the  only  adequate  way  of  conceiving 
Christian  truth  ;  to  treat  the  statements  of  the  Hebrew  records 
as  essential  tenets  of  our  faith^  and  the  necessary  groundwork 
of  Christian  education ;  and  even  to  make  these  matters  part  of 
the  Gospel  which  we  preach  to  the  heathen,  and  force  upon 
their  acceptance  if  they  are  to  be  Christians  at  all  ? 

We  have  often  thought  how  little  the  example  of  St.  Paul  is 
studied  or  even  noticed,  whether  in  his  missionary  proceedings 
or  his  treatment  of  Gentile  churches  already  formed.     It  is 
hardly  observed  by  our  theologians  and  commentators  that  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  converts  won  straight  from  heathenism 
differs  materially  from  that  which  he  adopts  towards  those  who 
had  passed  as  proselytes  through  the  discipline  of  the  synagogue. 
These  Gentile  churches    he  does  not  exhort  to  procure  the 
rdls  of  the    Law  and  the  Prophets,  to  erect   them  into  an 
authoritative  standard,  to  read  them  publicly  in  their  assemblies, 
to  study  them  deeply  and  constantly,  regarding  them  as  the  only 
accredited  source  of  Divine  truth ;   though  this  would  surely 
have  been  an  indispensable  necessity  in  his  eyes,  had  he  shared 
the  modem  views  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  its  relation  to  Gen- 
tile as  well  as  Jewish  Christianity.     On  the  contrary,  he  seems 
rather  to  discourage  a  practice  which,  however  advantageous  if 
wisely  pursued,  was  beset  with  dangers  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
GospeL     He  exacts  no  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
from  his  Gentile  converts.   He  makes  no  allusion  to  their  teach- 
ing, except  for  the  purpose  of  parrying  Jewish  encroachments, 
and  showing  how  the  advantages  arrogated  by  Judaizers  were 
already  provided  and  supplied  out  of  the  fulness  of  Christian 
truth.     In  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Philippians,  and 
Colossians,  St.  Paul  unfolds  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine  alto- 
gether independent  of  Jewish  conceptions,  carefully  adapted  and 
perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  yet  may  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
the   Mosaic  Law.     Converts  thus  trained  and  instructed  he 
treats  as  nowise  inferior  to  Christians  (like  those  of  Rome  or 
Corinth)  well  versed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

Not,  indeed,  that  we  are  to  rush  into  the  extreme  of  an 
exclusively  Gentile  Christianity.  That  would  be  to  abandon 
the  larger  cultivation  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  past. 
It  is  our  duty,  doubtless,  as  well  as  our  privilege,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  ancient  Scriptures  to  the  full.  And  for  us, 
besides  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  they  have  acquired  a  still 
further  use  and  value.  For  they  are  absolutely  indispen- 
sable now  for  the  understanding  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
not  (let  it  be  observed)  for  the  understanding  of  the  Christian 
religion^   but  (which  is  quite   another  thing)  for  the  under- 
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standing  of  those  narratives  and  documents  in  which  Christian 
doctrine  has  been  providentially  embodied.  Nor  would  we 
derogate  anything  from  their  intrinsic  worth  as  inspired  com- 
munications—  communications  (it  is  true)  to  other  races  and  in 
other  ages^  but  instinct  with  inspiration  still.  All  we  contend 
for  is  that  they  should  be  used  in  their  proper  place  and  for 
their  proper  purpose;  and  that  placc^  we  maintain,  is  wholly 
subordinate,  that  purpose  wholly  ancillary.  To  regard  them 
as  direct  messages  of  the  Almighty  to  ourselves,  to  force  our 
Christian  doctrine  into  their  Oriental  and  Semitic  mould,  is  as 
mistaken  a  use  of  them  as  to  claim  for  their  narratives  an  immu- 
nity from  historical  criticism,  or  to  hamper  science  by  the  crude 
notions  of  physics  which  they  necessarily  contain. 

If  this  view  of  the  OW  Testament  prove  new  and  startling 
to  a  class  of  pious  and  respectable  persons  who  regard  every 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume  as  the  object  of  an  identical  and 
indiscriminate  veneration,  we  are  content  to  place  it  under  the 
sanction  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  strenuous  prelates  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who 
uses  the  following  language  in  the  masterly  Charge  addressed  to 
his  clergy  in  October  last : — 

'  Another  thought  which  may  well  be  brought  home  to  our  miods 
by  the  controversies  of  the  day,  is  that  we  have  greater  need  than 
ever  to  distinguish  between  things  which  do  and  things  which  do  not 
concern  oar  Christian  faith  and  hope.  A  great  part  of  the  events 
related  in  the  Old  Testament  have  no  more  apparent  connexion  with 
our  religion  than  those  of  Greek  or  Roman  history.  It  is  true  that 
even  the  minutest  and  seemingly  most  insignificant  faets  may  have 
entered  into  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  as  part  of  the  process 
through  which  a  way  was  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
But  this  is  no  more  than  may  be  said  of  everything  that  has  happened 
everywhere  upon  earth  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  adap- 
tation of  the  means  to  the  end  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Divine 
counsels  ;  and  we  cannot  presume  to  say  that  the  same  end  might  not 
have  been  attained  by  some  other  means.  This,  therefore,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  invest  the  means  with  any  share  in  the  sanctity  of  the  end.  The 
history,  so  far  as  it  is  a  narrative  of  civil  and  political  transactions, 
has  no  essential  connexion  with  any  religious  truth,  and,  if  it  bad 
been  lost,  though  we  should  have  been  lefc  in  ignorance  of  much  that 
we  desired  to  know,  our  treasure  of  Christian  doctrine  would  have 
remained  whole  and  unimpaired.  The  numbers,  migrations,  wars, 
battles,  conquests,  and  reverses  of  Israel,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  with  the  way  of  salvation,  with  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit.  They  belong  to  a  totally  difierent  order  of 
subjects ;  they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  spiritual  revelation 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  much  less  with  that  fulness  of 
grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.     Whatever  know- 
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ledge  we  may  obtain  of  them  is,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  a 
matter  of  absolute  indi£ference  to  us ;  and  if  tiiej  were  pkced  on  a 
level  with  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  thej  would  gain  nothing 
in  intrinsic  dignity,  but  would  only  degrade  tliat  with  which  they  are 
thus  associated.  Such  an  association  may,  indeed,  exist  in  the  minds 
of  pious  and  even  learned  men,  but  it  is  only  by  means  of  an  artificial 
chain  of  reasoning  which  does  not  carry  convictions  to  all  beside. 
Such  qnestions  must  be  left  to  everyone's  privatejodgment  and  feeling, 
which  have  the  fullest  right  to  decide  for  each,  but  not  to  impose  their 
decisions,  as  the  dictates  of  an  infallible  authority,  on  the  consciences 
of  others.  Any  attempt  to  erect  such  facts  into  articles  of  faith 
would  be  fraught  with  danger  of  irreparable  evil  to  the  Church,  as 
well  as  with  immediate  hurt  to  numberless  souls.'  ( Charge  of  the 
Bishop  of  SL  David's,  186a,  p.  123.) 

The  Bishop  is  right.  Much  of  the  infidelity  which  is  rife 
among  thoughtful  mechanics^  much  of  the  perplexity  which 
prevails  among  the  more  educated  classes,  most  of  the  narrow 
lyid  impracticable  notions  which  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
clergy^  spring  from  the  rigid  connexion  unwisely  main- 
tained between  the  peculiar  conceptions  or  primaeval  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  race  and  the  world-wide  truths  of  the 
Grospeh  We  look  forward  with  hope  to  see  a  gradual  rerorm 
in  this  opinion  —  a  reform  necessitated  by  the  growing  thought 
and  intelligence  of  the  community.  To  England  already 
the  eyes  of  continental  divines  are  very  generally  directed^ 
with  the  hope  that  this  nation  is  once  more  to  bear  its 
rightful  part  in  the  cultivation  of  the  common  field  of  Theo- 
logy. Even  among  the  rationalistic  theologians  of  Germany 
there  are  some  who^  weary  of  the  arbitrary  methods,  the  baseless 
hypotheses^  the  barren  or  destructive  consequences^  of  their 
so-called  *  higher  criticism,'  are  looking  to  the  correcting  influ- 
ence of  the  English  mind  for  the  safer,  soberer,  and  more  fruitful 
results  which  may  be  expected  here,  when  our  traditional  views 
shall  be  happily  modified  by  a  surer  confidence  in  truth.  And 
to  this  work  the  Church  of  England  seems  more  especially 
called.  Unfettered  by  any  narrow  theory  of  inspiration,  un- 
compromisedby  any  fatal  assertion  of  her  formularies,  the  Church 
of  England  is  marked  out  for  the  free  action  of  legitimate 
research ;  able,  with  peculiar  advantage,  to  reconcile  the  claims 
of  reason  with  the  full  reception  of  those  truths  which  are 
beyond  it. 
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Art.  VL — 1.  Narrative  of  a  Secret  Mission  to  the  Danish 
Islands  in  1808.  By  the  Rev.  James  Robertson.  Edited, 
from  the  Author's  MS., by  his  nephew,  Alexander  Clinton 
Fraser.     London:  1863. 

2.  The  Scots  Monasteries  in  Germany*  MSS.  of  the  late 
Jambs  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun,  in  the  Advocate's 
Library,  Edinburgh. 

3.  Necrologium  Monasterii  Scotorum  Sti,  Jacobi  Ratisbonensis, 
MS. 

4.  Wattenbach,  Die  Kongregation  der  Schotten-Kloster  in  DeutscJi-- 
land.  (Quiist  und  Otle,  Zeitsclirift  fur  Christliche  Archao- 
logie  und  Kunst.)  Translated  by  Rev.  W.  Reeves,  D.D., 
in  the  *  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology.' 

5.  Reclamations  aupres  du  Gouvernement  de  sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de 
JBaviere  contre  un  arrite  du  Ministere  des  Cultes  en  date  du 
6  Novembre  1848,  touchant  le  Monasters  et  le  Seminaire  die 
St.  Jacques  des  Ecossais  a  Ratisbonne,  Adressees  par  Mgr. 
GiLLis,  Eveque-Coadjuteur  de  Mgr.  le  Vicaire  Apostolique 
A'Edimbourg.     Li^e:  1849. 

6.  Georgii  Concei  de  Duplici  Statu  ReUgionis  apud  Scotos. 
Romse:  typis  Yaticanis :  1628. 

7.  A  breiffe  Narration  of  the  Services  done  to  three  noble  Ladyes. 
By  Gilbert  Blakhal,  Preist  of  the  Scots  Mission  in 
France,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Scotland.  Aberdeen 
(Spalding  Club) :  1844. 

*  HPhe  end  of  an  auld  sang ' —  so  the  Earl  of  Seafield  described 
the  termination  of  the  separate  nationality  of  Scotland, 
as  he  touched  the  Act  of  Union  with  the  royal  sceptre  —  has 
in  all  cases  an  interest  of  its  own,  in  a  measure  independent  of 
the  value  of  the  institution,  of  which  the  last  hour  has  come. 
The  lictors  of  the  Roman  Consulate  were  not  in  themselves 
very  different  from  other  attendants  on  civic  authority,  yet  not 
without  some  feeling  do  we  learn  that  they  not  only  survived 
the  transfer  of  the  Empire  to  Constantinople,  but  that,  con- 
tinuing to  minister  to  the  pomp  of  its  Mahomedan  conquerors, 
they  were  only  abolished  in  our  own  times  by  the  reforms  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud.  And  so  it  is  not  without  a  similar  emotion 
that  we  contemplate  the  recent  extinction  of  the  Scottish 
monastery  of  St.  James  at  Ratisbon,  the  last-surviving  institu- 
tion of  those  numerous  centres  of  Celtic,  or  rather  Scotic, 
civilisation  which  exercised  so  potential  an  influence  on  the 
state  of  Europe  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages. 
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The  British  traveller  who  visits  the  ancient  and  beautiful  city 
of  Regensburg,  the  Regina  Castra  of  the  Romans,  the  Ratis 
bona,  or  convenient  landing-place,  of  the  middle  age,  where  in 
early  times  the  Latin  merchant  bartered  the  commodities  of 
civilised  life  for  the  furs  of  the  eternal  forest ;  where,  in  the 
days  of  Arnulph  the  Bastard,  a  mighty  commerce  bad  established 
itself;  and  where  for  many  a  year  the  Diet  of  the  Holy  Reich 
used  to  assemble — will  not  have  exhausted  the  objects  of  interest 
in  that  most  picturesque  cathedral-city  unless  he  see  what  is 
termed  the  Kirche  des  Schotten-Klosters  zu  S.  Jacob.  He  will 
there  find  a  most  remarkable  Romanesque  church,  which  owes 
to  the  later  poverty  of  the  monastery  a  comparative  immunity 
from  sei'cento  restoration.  He  will  note  the  two  eastern  towers, 
of  great  beauty  and  grace ;  the  well-developed  narthex,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  the  Benedictine  choir ;  the  solemn  cloister 
paved  with  the  sepulchral  stones  of  many  generations;  and, 
above  all,  the  rich  and  elaborate  Norman  doorway,  unique  so 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  and  recalling  the  peculiar  sculp- 
tured stones  which  are  found  most  plentifully  in  the  Eastern 
counties  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  serpentine  and  interlacing 
decorations  which  are  noted  as  the  distinctive  ornamentation  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  manuscripts.  In  this  almost  deserted  spot 
he  will  recognise  the  dwelling-place  for  nearly  800  years  of  a 
small  and  interesting  colony  of  his  countrymen,  who,  after  having 
done  their  work,  have  yielded  to  time  and  to  circumstance, 
andy  not  without  some  remonstrance,  have  lately  surrendered 
their  property,  for  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary,  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Bavarian  Government. 

To  account  for  the  existence  of  this  institution  we  have  to 
go  back  to  a  period  many  hundred  years  before  its  actual 
foundation.  It  was  the  remote  consequence  of  that  marvellous 
Irish  civilisation  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  which  is 
now  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  historian.  Besides 
affording,  from  its  insular  position,  a  refuge  for  the  remnants  of 
the  old  civilisation,  and  receiving  multitudes  from  other  lands 
who  came  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  its  teachers,  Ireland  sent  forth 
her  sons  into  every  part  of  the  then  known  world.  From  Ice- 
land to  Tarentum  (where  Cathal  of  Lismore  is  to  this  day 
venerated  as  the  patron-saint,  San  Cataldo),  we  find  them 
occupying  the  episcopal  sees  or  forming  themselves  into  re- 
ligious communities.  St.  Kilian  at  Wurzburg,  St.  Gall  at  the 
town  which  takes  its  name  from  him — above  all,  St.  Columban, 
first  at  Luxeuil,  and  then  at  Bobbio — may  be  cited  as  instances.* 

*  A  man  of  letters,  still  living,  to  whom  Scott  dedicated  one  of 
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When  we  arrive  at  the  ninth  century,  we  place  our  foot  on 
solid  ground.  In  the  year  a.d.  845,  only  two  years  after  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire  by  its  partition 
between  three  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious  —  Lothaire,  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  Louis  the  German  —  we  find  that  an  ecclesiastical 
synod  was  held  at  Meaux,  and  in  its  enactments  there  is  testi- 
mony of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Irish  religious 
occupation.     At  Canon  xK  (Baronii  Annales  ad  ann.  p.  33.  a,) 

*  The  king's  greatness  is  warned  about  the  Hospitals,  which  in 
^  the  lives  of  his  predecessors  were  set  in  order  and  cherished, 

*  but  now  are  reduced  to  nothing.     So  also  the  hospitals  of  the 

*  Scots,  which  holy  men  of  that  nation   have   built   in   this 

*  kingdom,  and  according  to  their  piety  have  endowed,  are  now 

*  enrirely  alienated  from  the  duty  of  hospitality ;  so  that  not 

*  only  those  who  claim  it  are  not  received,  but  even  those  who 

*  from  childhood  have  warred  the  Christian  warfare  in  these 

*  places  have  been  ejected  from  them,  and  compelled  to  beg 

*  their  bread  from  door  to  door.'  A  small  fragmentary  chro- 
nicle, belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin,  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Wallraflan  Library  at  Cologne,  but  this  w  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  this,  with  a  few  notices  of  the  celebrated 
Marianus  Scotus,  brings  us  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  actual 
foundation  of  the  Scottish  convents  in  Ratisbon,  about  the  date 
of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

A  life  of  the  founder,  under  the  title  of  *  Vita  Beati  Mariani 

*  Scoti,' printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum*,  is  in  fact  an  account  of 
the  Church  itself  and  its  affiliated  houses.  We  learn  from  it, 
as  well  as  from  other  sources,  that  another  Marianus,  a  great 
scribe,  left  his  native  country,  in  accordance  with  the  wander- 
ing instinct  which  at  that  time  marked  his  compatriots.  He 
was  accompanied  by  certain  others,  whose  names  have  been 

*^  — - — -  ■ — -  — ■ — ■-  -  - ■ -       —   —  __^-  -  -■ ^  ^_ 

the  cantos  of  Marmion,  noted  the  following  anecdote  in  his  journal 
when  travelling  in  Switzerland  in  the  year  1802: — *Werdenberg, 
1802.  I  am  told  a  singular  enough  circumstance  that  from  time  im- 
njemorial  the  people  of  Werdenberg  have  been  in  the  custom  of 
praving  for  the  Scotdi  and  Irish,  for  what  reason  they  would  not  tdl 
me  but  they  have  a  set  prayer  for  that  purpo'lse,  which  forms  part 
of  their  weekly  worship,  and  which  they  have  used  all  their  lives 
without  knowing  any  reason  for  it.  .  .  .  It  is  a  singular  fact,  for 
which  I  felt  much  puzzled  to  account  during  the  remainder  of  mj 
walk,  that  in  the  distant  valley  of  the  Alps,  where  the  very  name 
and  existence  of  my  country  is  hardly  known  to  the  simple  shepherds, 
I  should  find  it  the  subject  of  their  prayers.* 
*  Februarii,  torn.  ii.  pp.  365-72. 
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handed  down  to  us,  in  one  account  as  John,  Clemens,  and 
Candidas,  in  another  as  Machantius,  Clemens,  Milrebertaeus, 
G^ervashis,  Isaac,  snd  Donahlus.     They  were  first  received  by 
Otto,  Bishop  of  Begensborg  and  Canon  of  Bamberg,  with  whom 
they  remained  a  twelvemonth.    They  then  became  Benedictines, 
in  the  Miehelsberg  at  Bamberg;  but,  wishmg  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  they  stopped  at  Batisbon,  where  a  Scotic 
'inclusQS,'  by  name   Muriheidach,  according  to  a  favourite 
form  of  the  devotion  of  the  day,  lived  immured  in  a  cell.    They 
were   received  hospitably  by  Hemma,  Abbess  of  the  Ober- 
minster.      The  legend   of   their  adoption   of  Batisbon  as  a 
home  is  pictoresque  enoagh.      On  Marianus  communicating 
his  intention  of  going  to   Borne,  the   Inclusus  advised   him 
to    pray  to   God  to  direct  him,  whether  it  were   better  to 
continue  his- journey  or  to  remain  w^here  he  was.     On  the  fol- 
lowing night,  Marianus  was  desired  in  a  dream  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  place  where  the  rising  sun  should 
first  shine  upon  him.     Next  day,  starting  with  his  companions 
for  Borne,  he  stopped  to  pray  in  St.  Peter's  Church  for  a 
proeperoos  josf ney.     Having  finished  hb  devotions,  just  as  he 
was   coming  ocit  of  the  church,  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
struck  his  eyes,  upon  which,  recollecting  his  dream,  he  deter- 
nuned  to  go  no  further,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and 
thanked  God  and  St.  Peter  for  pointing  out  to  him  the  place 
vfaere  he  should  live  and  die*    '  Here  shall  be  my  rest  for  ever : 
^here  will  I  await  the  dreadful  day  of  doom.'     The  Abbess 
made  over  the  church  to  the  Scots,  and  the  nuns  retained  the 
r^t  of  postulating  any  of  the  monks  to   be  Prior.      This 
foundation  is  termed  '  Monasterium  Sti.  Petri  Conseerati,'  or 
Weih  S.  Peter.     The  citizens  of  Begensburg,  and  especially 
one  Bezelin,  built  the  monastery,  which  lasted  till  1552,  when, 
by  order  of  Count  Philip  of  Coerstein,  the  governor  of  the  city, 
the  church  with  all  its  buildings  was  demolished  for  military 
purposes,  the  revenues  were  transferred  to  St.  James's,  and  tlie 
site  of  the  church  was  turned  into  a  Protestant  cemetery :  as 
the  author  of  the  ^  Indiculus '  expresses  it,  ^  £t  locus  ubi  stetit 
'ecclesia,  LHtheraiK)rum  cadaveribus  profknatur!' 

The  monks  of  St  Peter  increasing  in  number,  and  extending 
thdr  connexions  -^  partly  religious,  partly  mercantile  —  as  far 
as  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Bussia,  in  1090  the  Abbot,  assisted 
by  wealthy  citizens,  erected  another  monastery,  in  honour 
of  St.  James  and  St  Gertrude.  It  was  consecrated  in  1111, 
privileged  by  the  Emperor  in  1112,  and  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Calixtus  in  1120.  The  next  abbot,  Christianus,  after  procur- 
ing bulls  in  its  favour  from  Pope  Innocent  II.  and  Eugenius, 
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made  a  journey  into  Ireland  in  quest  of  money.  Here  were 
publio  schools,  in  which  the  long-neglected  right  to  teach  was 
resumed  by  Ninian  Winzet.  A  prebend  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  in  frumento  et  cerevisia,  by  the  Abbess  of  the  Nieder- 
minster,  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  St.  Erhard  being  buried  there. 
Under  the  church  were  subterranean  cells,  for  persons  desirooa 
of  leading  a  solitary  life,  one  of  which,  it  is  said,  may  still  be 
seen  beneath  the  sacristy.  The  first  twenty  abbots  had  no  pri- 
vileges of  the  mitre  and  pontificalia,  which  were  first  conc^ed 
to  Abbot  Paulinus  by  Pope  Honorius  in  1287. 

The  building,  having  been  erected  in  a  slight  and  hasty 
manner,  very  soon  showed  symptoms  of  decay ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  next  abbot,  Gregory,  rebuilt  the  whole  church,  with 
the  exception  of  the  towers,  and  added  a  cloister.  The  historical 
evidence,  that  would  place  the  erection  of  the  grand  old  church 
between  1150  and  1184,  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the 
architecture.  Three  times  during  the  history  of  the  abbey  — 
in  1278,  in  1453,  and  in  1546  —  was  it  injured  by  fire; 
during  tlie  Thirty  Years'  war  the  monastery  lay  in  ruins ;  but 
the  work  of  Abbot  Gregory  still  survives,  an  interesting  link 
in  architecture,  between  the  pure  Romanesque  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  later  pointed  style  which  succeeded  it 

The  popularity  of  these  foreign  monks  at  this  epoch  suggests 
some  curious  reflections.  The  reasons  that  accounted  for  the 
earlier  Irish  civilisation  had  passed  away.  The  Celtic  monas- 
teries in  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  ceased  to  be  the  only  asylums 
of  piety  and  letters.  The  religious  houses  in  both  countries 
had  fallen  ff*om  their  primitive  strictness.  The  see  of  Armagh 
was  handed  down,  by  what  St.  Bernard  calls  an  'execranda 
*  successio,'  from  father  to  son,  and  the  greatest  corruption  pre- 
vailed. Yet  we  find  a  number  of  wandering  Scots  commending 
themselves  to  the  Germans  by  the  extraordinary  austerity  of 
their  lives,  some  leading  the  heremitic  life  as  *  inclusi,'  others  as 
CoQnobites  following  the  strictest  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  In 
spite  of  the  difiSculties  arising  from  the  use  of  a  language  so 
different  from  the  German  as  is  the  Gaelic,  they  became  the 
favourites,  not  only  of  the  pious  nuns  of  the  Oberminster,  but 
of  the  burghers  of  the  flourishing  municipality.  Wattenbach 
believes  that  they  anticipated  the  work  that  was  done  two 
centuries  later  by  the  friars  among  the  town  populations. 
Certain  it  is  that  we  find  them  extending  themselves  through 
Germany,  and  even  reacting  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  their 
own  countrymen,  as  in  the  instance  hereafter  to  be  mentioned 
of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  at  Ross-Carbery,  in  the  county  of 
Cork. 
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It  was  naturally  during  the  lime  of  their  religious  fervour 
that  the  Scotic  societies  propagated  themselves  through  the 
cities  of  the  Empire.  A  bull,  issued  after  the  Lateran  Council 
in  12 15»  declares  that  the  houses  affiliated  to  St  James  Hatisbon, 
besides  the  Weih  St.  Peter,  were  in  number  eleven ;  and  in  a 
document,  dated  June  10,  1423,  the  Abbot  Macrobius  appeals 
to  the  charity  of  the  faithful  on  its  behalf,  pleading  that  four- 
teen Scotch  monasteries  had  sprung  from  its  foundation.  Of 
these  we  know  only  the  following :  — 

1.  At  Herbipolis  or  Wurzburg  in  Franconia,  where  there  is 
evidence  that  an  Irish  establishment  had  previously  existed, 
St.  Embricho,  the  bishop  of  that  see  in  1136,  began  to  found 
a  monastery  in  honour  of  St.  James  the  Greater,  apostle  and 
patron  of  pilgrims,  out  of  veneration  to,  and  in  memory  of, 
St.  Kilian  the  Scot,  apostle  and  patron  of  Franconia.  It  was 
pinced  under  the  presidency  of  the  saintly  Macarius,  the  legend 
of  whose  turning  the  wine  into  water,  when  urged  against  his 
vow  of  abstinence  by  the  bishop,  to  pledge  the  memory  of  St 
Kilian,  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  stories  of  *  Glamour '  which  are 
found  in  the  early  Irish  accounts  of  the  miracles  of  St  Bridget 
or  St.  Finbar.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  and  by  Carus, 
previously  prior  of  Ratisbon.  Wurzburg  was  one  of  the  three 
houses  restored  to  the  Scotch  after  the  Reformation,  and  was 
occupied  by  Benedictines  from  Scotland  till  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  is  now  turned  into  a  military  hospital,  the 
old  npsidal  choir  of  the  church  being  used  as  the  chapel. 

2.  In  Niirnberg,  Carus  having  become  chaplain  to  the  Em- 
peror Conrade  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  and  Gertrude 
his  wife,  received  from  them  in  1111  the  church  of  St.  Giles 
in  that  town.  It  is  believed  that  here  also  was  an  older  Irish 
foundation  on  the  site.  It  is  now  called  the  New  Church,  being 
rebuilt  in  1718  in  a  heavy  Italian  style.  In  the  arrangements 
it  is  curious  to  see  how  Charles  V.'s  *  Interim,'  which  hung  up 
the  Reformation  for  a  time,  and  affected  Niirnberg  more  pro- 
foundly than  any  city  of  Germany,  preserved  its  power  even 
at  the  time  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  church  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  the  ornaments  and  deconitions  being  nearly  the  same 
as  in  a  Catholic  church.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  Scots  were 
thrust  out  for  their  ignorance  and  their  crimes ;  and  when  in 
1580  John  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  tried  to  recover  it  for  his 
countrymen,  he  was  put  off  by  the  Nurnbergers  with  promises 
and  civil  words. 

3.  At  Vienna,  the  new  capital  of  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
Henry  the  Lion  in  1 164  founded  the  Monastery  of  St  Mary  and 
St.  Gregory,  *  pro  Scotis  monachis  exulibus  turn  et  frequenter 
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'  ad  terrain  Sanctam  peregrinaniibus.'  Its  first  abbot  was 
Sanctinus,  who  with  twenty-four  monks  came  &om  Ratiebon. 
Wattenbach  connects  this  foundation  with  the  presence  of 
Batisbon  merchants  in  Vienna. 

4.  In  Memmingen,  seven  Grerman  miles  to  the  south  of 
[Jim,  the  Monastery  of  St  Nicholas  was  founded  in  1180  by 
Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  On  account  of  its  poverty^  the 
Scots  convent  at  Wurzburg  presented  as  abbot  one  of  their 
own  number  to  the  Bishop  of  Augsbui^  for  institution. 

5»  At  Eichstadt,  befcMre  1194,  Yolbnin  founded  an  abbey 
for  Scots  monks  under  the  dedication  of  the  Holy  Cross,  endow- 
ing it  with  seventeen  acres  of  land.  The  superior  was  first 
styled  Abbas>  then  Pr»positus ;  and  the  institution  itself  was 
csJled  a  Prsepositura. 

6.  At  Kellheim,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Altmuhl  and  the 
Danube,  in  1260,  Otto,  Count  Palatine  and  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  Ludwie,  in  the 
presence  of  his  family,  founded  a  house  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  subjecting  it  to  the  Abbot  of  Batisbon  and  to 
his  successors  for  ever. 

7.  So  early  as  1036,  at  Erfurt,  a  monastery  was  said  to  be 
founded  by  Oualterus  of  Glisberg,  Marshal  of  the  Empire ;  it 
was  also  believed  to  be  an  o&hoot  of  the  old  Irish  foundations 
of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Pantaleon  at  Cologne.  It  is  certain  that 
it  was  under  the  visitation  of  Batisbon  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  being  restored  to  the  Scotch  was  occupied  by  them  till  a 
little  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 

8.  Bishop  Henry,  in  1142,  founded  at  Constance  a  monastery 
dedicated  to  St.  James,  in  connexion  with  Wurzburg.  In  1500 
Florentius  was  abbot.  After  that  its  revenues  were  lost,  and 
aU  except  the  church  went  to  ruin. 

9.  At  Oek  in  Silesia  was  a  Scotic  house,  also  in  utter  ruin 
in  1505. 

10.  The  last  aflUiated  house  which  we  have  to  mention 
occurs,  strangely  enough,  in  Ireland.  The  monastery  of  St 
Mary  the  Virgin  at  Boss-ailithir,  or  Ross-Carbery,  was  founded 
by  Nehemias  Scotus,  first  a  monk  of  St.  James  Wurzbui^  and 
then  Bishop  of  Boss.  After  building  this  priory,  be  resigned 
his  see  and  subjected  the  house  to  the  visitation  of  St.  James's. 
In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  had  sunk  into 
degeneracy.  When  the  mother  convent  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Germans,  it  lost  its  jurisdiction  over  Boss.  Wattenbach 
implies  that  there  were  other  *  priories'  in  Ireland  on  this 
footing,  but  no  trace  of  them  appears  in  the  Batisbon  MSS. 

The  Scottish  monasteries  were  in  their  perfection  during  the 
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twelfth  oentnrj.  But  evil  times  succeeded.  Following  the  law 
of  all  things  humaD|  they  began  to  relax  their  discipline  and 
*'  to  imitate  the  morals  and  laxer  ways  of  living  of  the  Germans/ 
Numbers  began  to  fall  off;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  they  came  more  under  those  great  European  influences, 
which,  emanating  from  the  genius  of  St.  Bernard,  so  profoundly 
affected  the  monastic  life  at  this  time.  It  was  from  the  excel- 
lent effect  of  the  Cistercian  Keform,  which  consisted^  among 
other  things,  in  subordinating  the  separate  houses  of  that  order 
into  regular  congregations,  that  the  whole  family  of  St.  Be«ic- 
dict  came  to  be  remodelled  on  this  more  efficient  plan.  The 
twelfth  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  which  com- 
mands all  monasteries  to  form  themselves  into  congregations, 
was  enforced,  and  a  special  bull  for  the  Scots  constitutes  their 
twelve  houses  into  one  congregation,  ordains  the  summoning 
of  a  general  chapter  every  three  years,  and  appoints  the  abbot 
of  St  James's  as  superior  and  visitator.  The  Emperor  now 
permits  him  to  bear  on  his  arms  half  the  eagle  of  the  Empire, 
and  80  he  becomes  a  prelate  of  Germany. 

Seventy  years  pass.  The  discipline  continues  relaxed,  the 
numbers  are  with  difficulty  recruited.  According  to  IrLdh 
accounts^ '  the  new  importations  neglect  to  acquaint  themselves 
^  with  German,  and  therefore  are  useless  alike  in  pulpit  and 
'  confessional.  The  property  of  the  establishments  is  squan* 
^  dered,  and  the  buildings  fall  to  ruin.'  According  to  the 
Scotch,  all  this  was  caused  by  the  Abbot  of  Ratisbon  assuming 
Irishmen  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  the  result  of  which  was  most 
unfortunate. 

And  here  we  come  to  a  much-vexed  question  which  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  been  touched  upon  sooner — viz.  who  were 
the  Scoti  to  whom  the  German  convents  belonged  ?  The  con- 
troversy wa3  discussed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies with  the  very  practical  end  of  determining  who  was  to 
possess  the  estates  and  buildings.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
led  by  D.  Peter  Lombard*,  titular  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
Professor  at  Louvain,  maintained  on  archaeological  grounds 
that  they  were  originally  founded  for  Irishmen  only.  .  On  the 
other  hand,  Conseus,  Dempster,  and  Camerarius  spoke  up  so 
vigorously  for  their  own  countrymen,  that  since  the  Reformation 
they  have  been  exclusively  possessed  by  Scotchmen,  excei)t 
where  they  have  been  secularised  or  occupied  by  Germans. 
The  controversy  still  remains  unsettled.    Wattenbach,  supported 

•  8ee  his  very  scarce  *  De  regno  Hibemiae,  Sanctorum  insulae,  com- 
*mentariu8.  Lovanii:  1632.'  At  p.  277.  there  is  a  eurious  account 
of  the  Sanctuary  at  Lough  Dearg. 
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with  singular  learning  and  ingenuity  by  his  editor  Dr.  Reeves*, 
defends  the  Irish  claim.  It  is  admitted  by  some  Scottish 
antiquaries;  but  Professor  Cosmo  Innes,  Mr.  W.  F.  SIcene, 
and  the  late  Rev.  G.  A.  Griffin,  of  New  Abbey,  all  most 
competent  judges,  refuse  to  iacknowledge  it,  while  the  Bava- 
rian literati  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
of  the  houses  were  for  the  Irish  and  some  for  the  Scotch. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  settle  so  vexed  a  question,  but 
a  few  considerations  may  be  suggested  with  a  view  to  its 
solution. 

1.  It  is  a  confusion  of  terms  to  apply  the  modern  nomen- 
clature of  nations  to  the  times  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  We 
have  to  deal  with  the  fact  of  certain  great  septs  migrating, 
occupying,  and  conquering,  not  only  the  different  provinces, 
but  also  countries  which  never  owned  the  Roman  domination. 
We  find  the  Franks  possessing  themselves  of  Gaul,  the  Longo- 
bardi  of  Italy,  the  Visigoths  of  Si)ain,  the  Saxons  and  Frisians 
of  England.  Race  not  place  was  the  bond  of  nationality.  A 
Celtic  race  of  the  great  Indo-European  family  termed  Scoti 
had  wandered  or  been  driven  into  Ireland,  and  while  there, 
they  were  the  subjects  of  that  very  remarkable  religious 
civilisation  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  Their  zealous 
missionaries  spread  tliemselves  through  many  parts  of  Western 
Europe,  and  they  founded  the  earlier  religious  houses  both  in 
France  and  Germany.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  these 
are  to  be  referred  the  *  Hospitia  Scotorum,'  mentioned  by  the 
synod  of  Meaux. 

2.  But  the  Scoti  were  not  confined  to  Ireland.  The  narrow 
channel  between  the  two  countries  formed  no  bar  to  their  exten- 
sion into  Argyle  and  the  Highlands.  lona  was  the  civilising 
bond  of  both  countries.  The  saints  of  Alb^n  laboured  in 
Erin,  and  vice  versd  from  Ireland  came  almost  all  the  early 
names  commemorated  in  the  Scottish  Calendar.  There  was  a 
constant  passing  and  repassing;  and  the  title  Fer  da  leithe, 
'  the  man  of  two  portions,'  applied  to  St.  Bercfian  the  son  of 
Muiredhach  from  his  labours  in  both  countries,  might  be  with 
justice  applied  to  many  beside  him. 

3.  The  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  these  ancient 

*  We  cannot  help  expressing  astonishment  that  in  these  times 
the  dispensers  of  the  patronage  of  the  Irish  Establishment  should 
have  hitherto  overlooked  the  merits  of  one  of  the  roost  distinguished 
antiquaries  and  scholars  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Dr.  Reeves* 
edition  of  '  Adamnan's  Life  of  Columba'  is  a  masterpiece  of  critical 
erudition.  A  poor  country  vicarage,  a  minor  canonry  and  librarian- 
ship,  is  no  adequate  reward  for  such  a  man.. 
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epochs  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored^  although  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Reeves,  and  of  other  members  of  the 
Irish  Academy  deserve  high  commendation.  We  can,  however, 
state  with  certainty  that  in  process  of  time  other  races  overcame 
the  Scoti  in  Ireland,  leaving  only  a  depressed  remnant ;  while 
in  Scotland  their  fortune  was  better.  Eventually  united  to  the 
Picts  under  Kenneth  Macalpin,  they  became  a  great  nation, 
and  gave  their  name  to  the  country  they  peopled;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  the  influence  of  colonisation  and  conquest  by 
other  races,  the  blood  of  the  original  Scoti  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  ethnical  condition  of  the  modem  Scotsman. 

4.  The  first  author  who  applies  the  term  Scotia  to  Alba  in 
distinction  from  Erin  is  Marianus  Scotus,  whose  real  name 
was  probably  Malbryde,  or  Maelbrighte  *,  that  is  the  tonsured 
servant  of  Brigitta.  He  was  born  in  1028,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  ;  and  after  living  as  an  ^  inclusus '  at  Fulda  and  Mainz, 
died  in  1082.  His  chronicle,  which  is  the  most  elaborate 
historical  production  of  the  middle  ages,  has  always  enjoyed  the 
highest  encomiums  of  the  leamed.f  This  author,  speaking  of 
Malcolm  Ceannmohr,  describes  him  as  king  of  Scotland,  and 
he  uses  the  expression  ^  Scotos  ex  Hiberni^*  showing  that  it 
was  necessary  to  p«irticularise  in  this  respect.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  by  this  time  the  distinction  had  taken 
place.  That  distinction  is  absolute  in  St.  Bernard's  ^Life  of 
*  Malachi  0*Morghair,  Archbishop  of  Armagh*' 

Yet  it  is  right  to  say  that  this  consideration  does  not  remove 
all  difficulties.  On  the  part  of  the  Irish  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  historical  truth  of  the  questing  expedition  of  Abbot 
Christian  to  Ireland  to  seek  the  aid  of  Donnchaeth  O'Brien, 
about  the  year  1148.  Again  the  ^Vita  Mariani,'  an  important 
document,  whatever  its  date  may  be,  assumes  this  side,  as  when  it 
speaks  of  Macarius,  the  first  abbot  of  Wurzburg,  being  celebrated 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  divine  law  and  of  the  liberal  arts  ^  per 
^totam  Hibernium;'  and,  lastly,  the  e^stablishment  of  the  priory 
in  the  south  of  Ireland. is  in  favour  of  the  Irish  hypothesis. 

But  still  there  remains  the  primary  difficulty  that,  if  the 
Scoti  of  the  German  foundations  were  Irishmen  pure  and 
simple,  they  continued  to  be    called  by  their  original  name 


*  The  word  '  Mael/  in  connexion  with  a  saint's  name,  is  a  fre- 
quent form  of  nomenclature  in  ancient  Irish.  It  was  rendered  in 
Latin  translations  ^Calvus,'  and,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  tonsured  servant  of  the  saint.  Thus  we  have  Malcolm, 
Malmuire,  names  derived  respectively  from  Columba  and  Mary. 

\  Wattenbach,  ed.  Reeves,  note,  p.  13. 

YOL.  CXIX.  NO.  CCXLIII.  N 
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more  than  a  century  after  that  name  had  ceased  to  deacribe 
them  at  home ;  and  though  ^  Hibemia/  as  in  the  extract  from  the 
^  Vita  Mariani/  must  mean  Ireland  proper,  yet  '  Hibemici'  is 
frequently  used  as  the  Latin  for  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 
The  Scotch  kings  constantly  called  their  Celtic  subjects  by  this 
name  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  YL,  when  in  a  charter 
of  the  burgh  of  Nairn  that  expression  is  used  for  the  neigh- 
bouring Highlanders  who  had  made  some  depredations  in  the 
town.  To  tliis  day  the  oomn^on  expression  for  the  Gaelic 
language  among  the  lowland  peasantry  is  Erse,  e.g.  Irish. 

Neither  can  one  entirely  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  quarrels 
between  the  old  occupants  and  the  new  arrivals,  when  the 
matter  was  referred  either  to  the  Abbess  of  the  Oberminster,  or 
to  the  civil  authorities  of  Batisbon,  these  idways  decided  against 
the  Irish.  The  author  of  one  of  the  Dennistoun  MSS.  lays 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  perpetual  tradition  and  popular 
opinion  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  anti>Irish  side. 

But  however  the  question  may  be  settled,  this  at  least  is 
evident,  that  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
supply  of  Scoti,  whoever  they  were,  b^an  to  dry  up,  and  the 
Abbot  of  Batisbon  b^an  to  assume  Irishmen  into  the  abbeys 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  At  first  gentle  and  obedient,  they  soon 
began  to  assert  authority — ^  assumpserunt  cristas ' — a  curious 
piece  of  monkish  vanity — ^ac  pauperes  et  miseri,  ex  alieais 
'  bonis  facti  sunt  divites,  superbi  et  insolentes.'  Quarrels  ensued 
between  the  two  factions;  the  victors  punished  and  impri- 
soned their  adversaries,  many  of  .whom  actually  left  Germaay 
and  retired,  some  to  their  native  land,  some  to  Italy. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  spite  of  the  convo- 
cation of  the  two  reforming  councib  of  Basle  and  Constance, 
were  ages  of  religious  decline,  and  the  decay  was  specially  felt 
in  the  Scoto-German  Houses,  now  filled  by  Irishmen.  Some 
became  extinct ;  in  others  the  property  was  squandered,  and 
the  numbers  so  reduced  that  they  sank  into  the  condition  of 
mere  benefices.  At  Niirnbei^  they  sold  wine  as  in  a  tavern. 
The  monks  drank  in  company  with  women,  so  that  the  proverb 
went  that  if  a  man  missed  his  wife,  he  must  look  for  her  '  at 
^  the  Scots  I '  They  caroused  after  the  Scotic  fashion ;  that  is, 
they  got  so  drunk  that  they  could  not  say  mass  in  the  morning. 
When  the  Council  of  Constance  ordered  an  inquisition  into 
their  conduct  in  1418,  matters  were  found  to  be  in  a  deplorable 
state — the  mitre  and  abbot's  staff  pawned ;  only  two  volumes 
in  the  library,  and  no  vestments.  They  were  subjected  to  the 
Germans.  So  at  Vienna,  everything  was  squandered ;  the 
bells  and  chalices  pledged ;    the   buildings  in  ruins,  and  the 
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monks  ft  perfect  nuisance  to  the  tovm.  The  Papal  anthority^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  was  at  length  invoked ;  and 
after  a  strong  resistance  of  the  owners,  in  spite  of  all  their 
privil^es  to  the  contrary,  they  were  driven  out  in  1418  ;  the 
home  was  reformed,  made  independent  of  Ratisbon,  and  handed 
over  to  the  Germans. 

The  evil  day  was  postponed  at  Wurzbui^  till  1497,  when 
Abbot  Philip,  dying  and  leaving  the  monastery  without  any 
monks  in  it,  hea^nly  burdened  with  debt,  it  was  bestowed  upon 
the  monks  of  St.  Stephens,  after  which  it  was  presided  over, 
first  by  Kilian  Kraus,  and  then  by  the  good  and  learned 
Tritbemius. 

Katisbon  fared  better.  The  end  of  the  Irish  occupation  was 
bronglit  about  thus.  A  certain  Walter  Knaut,  ^versipellis 
*  qvidem,'  who  scmoetimes  called  himself  an  Englishman,  some- 
times an  Irishman,  got  elected  abbot,  and  so  conducted  himself 
that  Leo  X.  interfered  in  1515,  made  over  the  house  to  the 
Scotch,  appointing  a  secular  priest,  John  Thomson,  *  common- 
^  sali  sue,'  who  bad  been  reading  some  time  in  Rome.  Knaut 
resisted,  and  after  both  the  bishop  and  the  inhabitants  had 
been  called  into  the  fray,  the  Pope  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  to  the  Chamberlain  and  Consuls  of  Ratisbon,  com- 
manding them  to  institute  John  Thomson,  who  at  once  intro- 
duced monks  from  Scotland  chiefly  from  the  Abbey  of  Dunferm- 
line, from  which  he  invited  Thomas  Massuell  (or  Maxwell)  and 
his  own  nephew,  Servanus  Thomson,  whom  he  made  prior  of 
the  recovered  establishment  John  Gbrdon  was  introduced 
frt>m  Inchcolm,  and  William  Fleming,  a  Cistercian,  from 
Paisley.* 


*  The  catalogue  of  the  abbots  of  St.  James,  from  the  foundation  to 
Thomson^s  nomination,  so  far  as  the  names  can  be  ascertained,  is  as 
follows.  The  dates  are  the  dates  of  charters  in  which  the  names 
occur. 

1.  Dominicus;  2.  Dermitius;  3.  Domninus,  and   others  of  whom 

nothing  is  known  till  1100.     After  this,  from  documentary  evidence 

we  get  the  following : — 4.  Christianus.     5.  "Georgios,  who  is  said  to 

have  obtained  the  privilege  of  exemption  for  the  monastery  at  the 

Lateran   CoonciL     6.  Jacobus,    1225.     7.  Paulinus,  who  in   1286 

obtained  the  privilege  of  the  Mitre.      8.  Macrobius,  1287-1288-9. 

Mauritius  L,  1294.     10.  Marinus,  1296.     11.  Joannes  L,  1311.     12! 

Nicolaus  I.,  1328-1332.     13.  Joannes  IL,  1343.      14.  Mathaus  L 

1343.     15.  Gilbertus,  1347.     16.  Nicolaus  II.,  1371.     19.  Gelasius 

1383.     20.  Mathaeus  IlL,  1386-1396.     21.  Philippus  I.,  1397-1399' 

22.  Philippus  II.,  1400-1416.     23.  Donatus,  1420-1429.     24.  Cor' 

macus,   1432-1436.     25.   Alanus,    1438-1440.     26.   Benedictus  I. 
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He  was  followed  as  abbot  in  1523  by  Andrew  Rathven, 
who  had  made  his  profession  at  Arbroath.  To  him  succeeded 
David  Cumin  ;  but  the  institution  did  not  thrive ;  for,  during 
the  life  of  his  successor  Alexander  Bog  (1548-1586)  there 
were  no  monks  beside  himself;  and  when  Abbot  Thomas 
Anderson  died  in  1576  there  were  only  two  Fathers. 

But  better  times  were  in  store  for  St  James.  The  battle 
of  the  Reformation  was  lost  in  Scotland;  step  by  step  the 
new  learning  had  made  good  its  position,  while  proscription 
and  banishment  were  the  rewards  of  its  zealous  opponents. 
Among  the  ablest  of  these  was  the  distin^ished  Ninian 
Winget,  schoolmaster  of  Linlithgow,  who  occupies  ftn  important 
place  in  the  history  of  the  times.  This  able  and  excellent  man 
was  in  1577  appointed  by  Gregory  XIII.  Lord  Abbot  of 
Batisbon.  Assisted  by  John  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Boss,  he  reco- 
vered Erfurt  for  the  Scotch,  and  filled  both  monasteries  with 
monks  driven  forth  from  Scotland.  He  restored  the  schools  of 
the  old  foundation,  and  during  a  tenure  of  office  of  sixteen 
years  administered  the  affiiirs  of  the  abbey  with  consummate 
discretion. 

In  1595  Abbot  John  James  White,  Winget's  successor,  who 
eventually  resigned  and  died  at  Frauenzell  in  1629,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  celebrated  Bishop  Julius  of  Wurzbui^ 
(whose   statue   in  front  of  his  hospital,  recently  erected  by 
King  Ludwig,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  modem  German  art)  the 
Schotten  Kirke,  which,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  had  first 
been  seized  by  the  Germans  and  then  secularised.     To  occupy 
it  Gabriel  Wallace  and  six  Fathers  were  sent  from  Batisbon. 
In  1610  White  applied  for  a  coadjutor  or  for  leave  to  resign. 
F.  Benedict  Algeo  was  associated  with  him  to  his  very  great 
discomfort,  for  the  coadjutor  proved  contumacious,  and,  in  spite 
of  many  orders   for  his   removal,  persisted    in   retaining  his 
usurped  authority  till   1633,  when  Batisbon  being  taken  by 
Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  and  the  Swedes,  a  subsidy  of  75,000 
florins  was  exacted  from  the  clergy,  of   which   about   1,100 
at  \s.  8rf.  per  florin  was  the  quota  of  the  Scottish  convent.  The 
plague  also    broke   out,  and   carried   off  F.  Hugh   Widlace, 
the  administrator  and  other  monks.     Never  was  the  institution 
in  such  a  calamitous  position  as  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 


1442-1444.  27.  Carolus,  1444-1445.  28.  Mauritius  U.,  1447-1452. 
29.  Thadffius,  1455-1457.  30.  Otto,  1457-1462.  31.  Joannes  III^ 
1479-1497.  32.  Mathaeus  IV.,  1479-1497.  33.  David  1.,  1488- 
1494.  35.  Walterus  Knaut,  1500-1516.  36.  Joannes  Thomson, 
1517-1523. 
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when  it  seems  to  have  I^n  desolate  for  a  time:  so  reduced  was 
the  income  that  it  could  only  support  two  Fathers ;  its  revenue 
at  this  time  only  amounting  to  1,272  florins.  At  length. 
Cardinal  Barberini  in  1634  sent  from  Italy  Alexander  Bailiie 
who,  eventually  chosen  abbot,  ruled  the  three  monasteries  of 
Ratisbon,  Wurzburg,  and  Erfurt,  to  the  great  benefit  of  them 
all.  In  1641  an  attempt  was  made  to  hand  over  the  Scottish 
Abbey  to  the  Discalceate  Friars,  which  was  prevented  by 
Urban  YIII. ;  and  in  1653  an  Irish  Benedictine,  by  name 
Colombanus  Maccoloch,  did  what  he  could  to  recover  it  for 
bis  countrymen,  but  Innocent  X.  decided  against  him.  Abbot 
Baillie,  who  died  in  1656,  was  succeeded  by  Macarius  Chambers, 
who,  proving  a  bad  economist  and  plunging  the  abbey  in 
debt,  resigned  in  1672,  and  retired  to  Subiaco,  the  mother 
convent  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  where  he  died. 

A  new  career  of  prosperity  was  in  store  for  St  James  during 
the  government  of  Placidus  Fleming,  a  descendant  of  the  Earls 
of  Wigton,  whose  long  career,  from  1672  to  1720,  was  disr 
tingnished  not  only  by  able  administration  and  strict  discipline 
generally,  but  by  the  organisation  of  a  seminary,  connected  with, 
but  not  identical  with,  the  abbey,  for  the  education  of  young 
Scotsmen  of  good  family.*  He  exerted  himself  with  equal 
success  to  restore  the  convent  at  Erfurt,  which  had  fallen  into 
great  dilapidation,  both  as  regarded  the  buildings  and  the  funds : 
and  he  there  effected  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  that  city,  always  to  be  held  by 
a  Scotch  Benedictine. 

At  thb  time  too  we  find  traces  of  aged  Scottish  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  foreign  military  service,  weary  of  the 
wars,  coming  to  pass  a  tranquil  old  age  without  the  vows  in  this 
quiet  cloister ;  such  as  George  Gordon,  a  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Aboyne.  Sir  George  Etherege,  the  gay  companion  of 
Charles  IL,  had  kindly  relations  wMth  St  James,  for  he  left 
them  a  library  of  valuable  books.     Now  also  a  new  life,  but  not 

*  From  its  commencement  in  1713  till  1848,  126  young  Scots- 
men and  one  Dutchman  were  educated  in  it.  Thirty  of  these 
appear  to  have  become  monks,  either  at  Batisbon  as  Benedictines,  at 
Waldsassen  as  Cistercians,  or  at  Munich  as  Theatines.  About  ten 
were  ordained  as  secular  priests  for  the  Scottish  Mission.  The 
greater  part  remained  laymen,  some  returning  to  Scotland,  some 
taking  foreign  military  service.  Among  the  names  we  find  Gordon 
ofBeldomey,  Gordon  of  Dorleathers,  Gordon  of  Lecheson,  Gordon  of 
Letterfourie,  Anderson  of  Teinet,  Arbuthnot  of  Rora,  Duguid, 
Aochenleck,  Drummond  (of  the  Dukes  of  Perth),  Leslie  of  Balquaio, 
aod  Menzies  of  Pitfoddels. 
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such  a  life  as  St.  Benedict  would  Iiave  CDJoined,  animated  the 
old  walls  of  Abbot  Gregory.  From  the  time  of  the  abdication 
of  James  II.,  Eatisbon  became  the  focus  of  the  Jaoobite  intrigues 
in  Germany  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  and  it  is  with 
r^ret  we  have  to  menrtion  that  a  valuable  collection  of  docu- 
ments, comprising  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Stuarts  for 
nearly  a  century,  was  accidentally  burnt  a  very  few  years  ago 
at  Strahlfeldt,  the  country  house  of  the  Scottish  Benedictines. 

In  other  respects  the  life  and  occupations  of  the  Fathers  were 
very  much  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  Benedictine 
life  from  the  journals  of  Mabillon  and  D'Achery.  Regular  and 
decent  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties,  careful  about 
the  music  of  their  services,  but  without  the  severity  of  the 
Trappist  or  Carthusian,  the  Benedictine  monk  of  the  eighteeath 
century  mainly  laid  himself  out  for  that  peculiar  kind  of  erudi- 
tion which  has  given  an  immortal  name  to  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur.  Though  there  may  have  been  many  houses  where 
relaxation  had  taken  place,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  this  of 
the  Scotch  in  Germany.  The  professorship  at  Erfurt  was  not 
the  only  vent  for  their  scholastic  powers.  We  find  them  em- 
ployed at  Waldsassen  and  Munich  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  in  the  special  department  of  ecclesiastical  antiquarianism 
we  may  mention,  not  only  the  '  Germania  Christiana,'  a  valuable 
MS.  by  F.  Bonifacius  Strachan,  but  the  more  important  work, 
also  still  unpublished,  the  ^  Monasticon  Scoticum'  of  F.  Marianus 
Brockie,  two  copies  of  which  are  in  the  custody  of  the  aoeom- 
pUshed  Dr.  Gillis,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  death  of  Abbot  Placidus,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
Maurus  Stuart  succeeded,  having  been  for  ^teen  years  pubHe 
professor  at  Erfurt,  and  part  of  that  time  administrator  there  ¥rith 
much  prudence  and  success.  He  interested  himself  in  the  new 
seminary  at  Ratisbon,  and  made  two  journeys  into  Scotland  to 
bring  out  students ;  but  having  suffered  in  health  from  these 
labours,  he  died  five  months  after  his  election,  and  never  was 
consecrated. 

He  was  followed  by  Bernard  Baillie,  who,  after  teadiing 
philosophy  at  Erfurt  with  much  distinction  till  1715,  was  re- 
called by  Placidus  to  superintend  the  improvements  at  Ratisbon, 
and  to  be  the  architect  of  the  buildings  then  in  progress.  He 
augmented  the  revenues  and  added  to  the  library,  in  1743  he 
died,  leaving  a  character  for  piefy,  integrity^  and  learning. 
Bernard  Stuart,  also  an  able  man,  was  his  successor.  He 
purchased  for  the  establishment  the  Marquisate  of  Strahlfeldt 
in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  with  the  perpetual  advowson  of  the 
chapel. 
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In  1745  F.  Macdonell  of  the  Scothouse  family  presented  a 
memorial  to  King  James  at  Rome,  proposing  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  Bayorians  in  support  of  the  Stuart  cause,  provided  he  could 
get  money  for  the  necessary  expenses.  His  zeal  was  commended, 
bnt  the  project  deemed  visionary. 

The  next  abbot  was  Father  Leith,  who  accompanied  Charles 
Edward  in  the  affair  of  the  '45  into  England,  being  associated 
with  three  other  priests  as  chaplains  to  the  expedition.  Their 
names  were  Tyrie,  M'GilHs,  and  Macdonald..  The  two  last 
wore  the  Highland  dress,  with  sword  and  pistol,  and  went  under 
the  title  of  captain. 

On  the  death  of  F.  Leith  in  1775,  Benedict  Arbuthnot,  the 
sixty-third  and  last  Lord  Abbot,  was  elected.  His  presidency 
was  a  very  long  one.* 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  Napoleon  exempted  the  insti- 
tution from  secularisation  on  the  plea  that  it  was  an  educa- 
tional establishment.  Of  the  habits  of  the  monks  during 
this  period  we  g^t  a  little  sketch  in  the  commencement  of 
Komana  Robertson's  journal.      He   says :    *  The   Abbot    Ar- 

*  buthnot  and  several  members  of  the  community  were  to  be 

*  seen  in  the  first  circles  of  that  imperial  city,  where  their  ex- 

*  tensive  acquirements,  and  of  some  of  the  number  it  may  be 

*  said,  their  brilliant  talents,  gave  them  a  conspicuous  position.* 
The  British  envoy  generally  availed  himself  of  their  services  as 
interpreters  at  the  Diet,  and  *  not  unfrequently  commissioned 

*  them  to  act  in  his  stead.' 

Allusion  was  made  in  a  late  number  of  this  Review  to  the 
secret  mission  of  F.  James  Robertson  in  1807.  How  he  offered 
his  services  to  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  A.  Wellesley ;  how  he  was 
employed  to  communicate  with  the  Spanish  army,  erroneously 

*  la  the  year  1800  the  abbey  was  visited  by  a  Scot,  who  drew 
the  inspirations  of  the  noblest  lyric  in  the  English  language  from  the 
sigbt  which  he  witnessed  there.  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  betook 
himself  to  Ratisbon,  where  *  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  his 
'  compatriots,  the  monks  of  St.  James»  from  whose  walls  he  beheld 
^  sights  of  horror  which  nothing  coald  obliterate  irom  his  recollection. 
'  His  first  introduction  to  the  miseries  of  war  was  in  company  with  his 
'  new  acquaintances  ;  from  their  hospice  he  beheld  a  charge  of  Kien- 

*  nan's  cavalry  upon  the  French,  under  Grenier.  He  saw  the  fire 
'  given  and  returned,  and  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  French 

*  pas  de  charge  collecting  the  lines  to  attack  in  close  column  ;  then  a 

*  park  of  artillery  opened  just  beneath  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  and 

*  several  drivers  there  stationed  to  convey  the  wounded  in  sprin^:  wag- 

*  gons  were  killed  in  his  sight.'  {hiographical  Sketch  of  Thomas 
Campbell^  prefixed  to  his  Poetical  Works  \  ed.  1851,  p.  xxxvi.) 
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believed  by  the  English  minidtiy  to  be  at  Gluckstadt ;  how  in 
disguise,  proceeding  by  Heligoland,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
Lubeck,  he  penetrated  to  Nyborg  in  the  Isle  of  Funen,  where 
the  Spaniards  actually  were ;  how,  under  pretence  of  selling 
chocolate  and  cigars,  he  had  two  conferences  with  the  Marqtus 
Bomana,  which  led  to  the  successful  evasion  of  the  army  under 
his  command ;  how  finding  a  direct  return  to  England  imprac- 
ticable, he  took  a  circuitous  route  by  Erfurt,  Lintz,  Munich, 
and  Vienna,  and  after  imminent  perils  in  Dresden,  escaped, 
tracked  by  hussars,  through  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  to  Cuxhaven, 
is  graphically  and  simply  told  in  his  narrative  published  last 
year  by  Messrs.  Longman. 

Little  now  remains  to  be  said.  After  the  death  of  Arbuthnot 
in  1820,  no  abbot  was  appointed,  and  the  house  was  governed 
successively  by  two  aged  men,  F.  Marian  Graham  and  F. 
Benedict  Deasson,  as  Priors.  In  1836  there  were  five  young 
Scotsmen  receiving  their  education,  but  the  society  having 
been  recruited  by  the  profession  of  only  one  young  person  in 
1848,  the  Bavarian  government  began  seriously  to  take  steps 
for  possessing  themselves  of  this  ancient  institution.  The  pre- 
ceding pages  will  have  shown  how  often  attempts  were  made  in 
the  course  of  its  existence  to  alienate  from  its  original  owners  a 
feeble  institution  existing  in  a  foreign  country,  poor  and  friend- 
less; and  these  have  at  length  been  successful.  In  1848  the 
government  of  Bavaria,  founding  on  the  difficulty  of  perpetuating 
a  succession  of  Scottish  Benedictines,  determined  to  transfer 
the  establishment  to  Bavarian  members  of  that  order.  The 
Scottish  Vicars  Apostolic  resisted  on  the  plea  that  the  go- 
vernment had  no  right  to  alienate  an  institution  intimately 
associated  with  such  a  school  for  the  secular  education  of  Scots- 
men as  was  the  foundation  of  Abbot  Fleming,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time  in  staving  off  the  evil  day ;  but  within  the  last 
three  years  a  new  enemy,  in  the  form  of  the  Bishop  of  Ratisbon, 
has  succeeded  in  making  good  his  point  Finding  the  remiuns 
of  the  ancient  nunnery  of  the  Oberminster  a  very  insufficient 
episcopal  seminary,  he  determined  upon  possessing  himself  of 
the  Schotten  Elloster,  and  in  spite  of  a  spirited  protest  by  F. 
Anselm  Robertson,  the  only  remaining  professed  Father,  and  the 
last  of  the  Scottish  Benedictines,  this  prelate  has  induced  the 
Bavarian  government  to  possess  themselves  of  the  buildings,  and 
to  bestow  upon  the  Scotch,  in  lieu  of  all  their  possessions,  the 
inadequate  compensation  of  10,000/.  And  thus  the  venerable 
foundation  of  Marianus,  the  last  record  of  a  Scotic  civilisation 
of  nearly  a  thousand  years*  duration,  has  passed,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
for  ever  into  German  hands. 
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We  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  Scottish  colleges  on 
tlie  Continent  founded  after  the  Reformation. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  since 
the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  remains  yet  unwritten ; 
hut  when  set  in  order,  it  will  be  the  record  of  patient  en- 
darance,  and  of  social  proscription  gallantly  borne  in  support 
of  religious  principle.  The  historian  Ranke  remarked  with  re- 
ference to  the  issue  of  the  great  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  ^  II  a  bien  fallu  que  Teglise  Roroaine 
'  f&t  conserv^e,  car  elle  contient  de  grandes  v^rit^s,  neces- 
'  saires  au  cceur  de  Fhomme,  et  surtout  au  coeur  de  la  femme.' 
This  is  hardly  true  as  predicated  of  Scotland.  Perhaps,  as 
Sydney  Smith  said  of  a  strong-minded  lady,  the  hearts  of  the 
Scotch  women  were  made  of  brains.  In  any  case  the  position 
was  entirely  different  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  In  the 
former  country  the  various  risings  in  favour  of  the  old  religion, 
such  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  the  Devonshire  and 
Lincolnshire  insurrections,  showed  that  the  religious  instincts  of 
a  great  part  of  the  population  did  not  go  in  with  the  new  order 
of  things.  In  the  English  Reformation,  indeed,  the  strong 
Tudor  will,  aided  by  the  rapacity  of  the  newly  created  noblesse, 
used  very  skilfully  the  old  anti-Italian  feeling  of  the  country  to 
give  direction  to  the  great  intellectual  upheaving,  of  which 
Luther  8  movement  was  as  much  an  indication  as  a  cause ;  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  little  individual  will  upon  the 
subject.  As  Mr.  Froude  says,  Catholicism  without  the  Pope 
was  what  England  wanted  in  the  latter  days  of  Henry  YIIL, 
and  but  for  the  terrible  effect  on  the  English  mind  caused  by 
the  burnings  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  her  successor  Elizabeth 
might  have  had  to  treat  with  the  Pope  for  the  conservation  of 
her  Anglican  system,  instead  of  having  all  her  days  to  humour 
and  to  manage  the  Puritans. 

It  was  entirely  different  in  Scotland.  The  old  Church,  as  in 
proportion  to  the  revenues  of  the  country  it  was  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe,  so  was  it  the  most  corrupt.  Conieus,  out- 
and-out  defender  as  he  is  of  the  old  regime,  admits  this  in  its 
fulness: — 

'  Omnium  malorum  avaritia  nobilium  animos  sensim  invadens  ita 
omnia  infecit  atque  corrnpit.  .  .  .  Abbates  et  episcopos  liberoa  vix 
Datos  et  adhuc  a  matre  rubentes  designare  .  •  .  vulgus  natura 
pigrum  ac  iners  ...  nil  minus  quam  sacrosancti  muneris  Episcopi 
cogitabant,  sed  ventrem  implere,  syrmata  dilatare,  et  sublimiora 
oecupare  subsellia  ...  his  omnibus  accedebat  libido  impotens 
ncratioribus  vitas  morumque  lues  teterrima.  In  muhis  sacerdotum 
edibus  scortum  publicum ;  pemoctabant  in  tabernis  viri  Deo  dicati : 


A 
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nee  a  sacrilego  luxu  tutus  erat  matronarum  honos,  aut  virginalis 
pudor  .  .  .  pro  mendicantibus  manducantes  dicti  fratres.' 

Other  causes  conspired  to  make  the  Church  hatefoL  It  had 
become  the  symbol  of  a  French  alliance,  which  aspired  to  be  a 
French  domination.  It  was  sapped  by  many  influences  from 
England,  religious  and  political  agents  being  constantly  em- 
ployed to  undermine  it  in  every  way.  The  individual  genius  of 
one  man,  Knox,  impressed  itself  as  much  on  his  nation's  mind 
in  the  way  of  progress,  as  that  of  the  great  emperor  Charles 
V.  in  his  own  dominions  told  in  the  way  of  reaction.  The 
most  rapacious  and  savage  nobility  upon  earth  glutted  itself 
without  scruple  on  the  episcopal  and  abbatial  lands*  Wits, 
like  George  Buchanan,  in  Ciceronian  Latin  caught  up  the 
refrain  of  the  satire  which  had  been  set  to  ruder  measures  by 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount.  Popular  ballads  brought 
home  to  every  heart  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the  covetous- 
ness  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy,  in  the  same  volumes  in 
M'hich  the  coarse  popular  songs  were  set  to  godly  words,  and 
^  John,  come  kiss  me  now '  was  endowed  with  a  spiritual  mean- 
ing, and  the  holy  associations  of  the  sanctuary  were  sought  to 
be  substituted  for  those  of  the  tavern  or  of  the  village  green. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  old  Church  tunes  were  set  to  secular 
words,  to  strip  them  of  their  sacred  influence,  a  circumstance 
to  which,  it  has  been  thought,  Scottish  music  owes  much  of  its 
beauty  and  cliarm. 

Moreover,  the  already  powerful  engine  of  the  press  was  too 
much  neglected  by  the  Catholics.  The  excellent  sermons  of 
Adam  Elder,  or  Senior,  are  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  with  the  exception  of  Archbishop  Hamil- 
ton's Catechism,  the  broadsheet  known  as  the  ^  twapennj 
'  faith,'  and  some  half-dozen  works  of  no  great  merit,  no 
evidence  remains  to  show  that  the  old  hierarchy  made  any 
attempt  to  use  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  direction  of 
appealing  to  the  consciences  and  religious  feelings  of  the  people. 
Even  the  pulpit,  then  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all  agents 
for  swaying  the  popular  mind,  was  not  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
old  religion,  although  old  Bishop  Crighton  of  Dunkeld  did 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  an  occasional  sermon  on  ^  a  good 
*  epistle  or  good  gospel,  that  setteth  forth  the  liberty  of  the  holy 
'  Church.'  If  we  add  the  fact  that  there  were  a  few  religious 
disputations,  of  which  the  chief  were  those  of  Quentin 
Kennedy,  abbot  of  Crossoguel,  and  Ninian  Winget  against 
Knox,  and  of  Friar  John  Black,  the  Dominican,  against 
AVillook,  we  have  stated  all  that  was  done  in  the  way  of 
appeal  to  the  intellect,  in  opposing  the  Protestant  aggression. 
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No  sooner  was  the  mass  abolished,  and  the  old  creed  put 
down,  than  the  fiercest  intolerance  maintained  the  ground 
which  had  been  gained.  Queen  Mary  herself  could  hardly 
obtain  permission  for  the  celebration  in  her  own  chapel  of  the 
rites  of  her  own  religion.  The  old  service  books  were  so  dili- 
gently destroyed,  that  one  missal  only  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  '  Liber  de  Arbuthnott,*  remains  to  certify  the  nature  of  the 
worship  of  that  time.  Priests  were  prosecuted  for  baptising  and 
marrying  *  in  the  auld  and  abominable  papist  manner.'  *  The 
vilest  of  the  people  were  employed  *  an  seekers  and  apprehenders 
^  of  Roman  Catholics.'  f  *  Apostates '  from  the  Kirk  (a  re- 
markable circumstance  in  1580,  showing  that  already  a  religious 
reaction  was  commencing)  were  to  be  punished  ^  as  adulterers  \^X 
heavy  fines  were  inflicted  on  those  guilty  *  of  using  of  pilgrira- 
'  age  to  some  wells,  crosses,  and  chapsls,  as  also  the  observing 
'  of  the  festival  days  of  the  saints,   sometimes  nameit  their 

*  patrons ;  in  setting  forth  of  bane  fires  and  singing  of  carols, 

*  the  dregs  of  idolatry.'  §  Excommunication  involving  the  most 
serious  temporal  consequences  was  most  freely  used,  nor  did  the 
introduction  of  the  milder  spirit  of  episcopacy  mend  matters, 
for  the  fame  of  the  otherwise  perfectly  respectable  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode  is  tarnished  by  his  complicity  in  the  judicial 
murder  of  the  Jesuit  Ogilvie. 

But  notwithstanding  the  antecedent  causes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  intolerant  measures  taken  to  maintain  it,  the  old 
religion  was  not  stamped  out-  The  faith  of  so  many  centui*ies 
still  exercised  a  power  over  many  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
For  about  fifteen  years  after  the  legal  proscription  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  1560,  the  cause  seemed  paralysed.  Most 
of  the  clargy  who  did  not  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things 
fled,  some  to  England  H^  ^  where  a  great  number  of  monks  and 

*  friars  were  oflSciating  as  curates  in  the  north  in  1563  and 

*  1565,'  some  to  the  Continent,  where  many  of  them  were  pro- 
moted to  benefices,  or  took  their  places  among  the  scholars  of 
Europe  as  professors  in  the  different  universities.  But  after  a 
time,  when  the  severe  laws  were  not  put  in  execution,  or 
enforced  only  in  an  intermittent  way,  it  was  found  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Scotch  adhered  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
In  1592,  according  to  a  paper  of  Burghley's,  thirteen  of  the 
nobility  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  northern  counties  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people,  *  were  attached  to  the  same  faith.'     *  All 


-^^»^"^"** 


♦  Chambers's  Domestic  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  19.  f  ^^^.^  P*  98. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  141.  §  Ibid^  p.  148, 

\  Blackal's  Breiffe  Narration,  preface,  p.  xl. 
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'  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  counties  of 

*  Inverness,  Caithness,  Sutherland  and  Aberdeen,  with  Monij, 

*  and  the  sheriffdom  of  Buchan,  of  Angus,  of  Wigton,  and  of 

*  Nithsdale,  were  either  wholly,  or  for  the  greater  part,  in  the 

*  interest  of  that  party.' 

Under  the  severe  enactments  of  the  law  a  system  of  exterior 
conformity  to  the  reformed  religion  combined  with  real  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  creed  very  extensively  obtained,  and  the 
records  of  the  Kirk  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  are  full  of 
perplexing  cases  of  relapse  and  occasional  conformity.  Even 
the  great  Catholic  nobles,  Huntly,  Errol,  Angus,  Home  and 
Herries  were  not  left  unmolested.  In  1601  the  Assembly 
arranged  that  certain  ministers  should  plant  themselves  in  their 
families  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  from  their  errors — a 
pleasant  position  both  for  nobleman  and  minister ;  while  four 
years  previously  to  this  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Errol  and 
Angus,  '  after  conference  with  the  brethren  appointed  to  deal 
^  with  them,  and  bearing  the  Word  at  the  places  appointed 
^  them,  acknowledged  that  all  their  doubts  were  solved,  that 
'  "  the  reformit  Kirk  of  Scotland  was  the  trew  Kirk,**  and  they 

*  were  ready  to  join  themselves  thereto,  hear  the  Word,  partici- 

*  pate  in  the  Sacraments,  and  obey  the  haill  discipline  of  the 

*  Kirk.'  In  the  assembly  at  Linlithgow,  in  1608,  Huntly, 
mighty  and  almost  regal  as  his  position  was  in  the  North,  was 
excommunicated  because  he  had  not  satisfied  the  Kirk  by  taking 
the  communion.  In  the  assembly  at  Aberdeen,  in  1616, 
Huntly  was  again  reconciled  to  the  Established  Church,  having 
been  also  previously  absolved  from  excommunication  by  the 
Archbbhop  of  Canterbury  I  * 

Yet  with  all  this  there  was  a  gradual  reintroducUon  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  assembly  establishes  a  fast  on 
account  of  the  fiocking  home  of  Jesuits  and  Papists,  and  the 
'  defection  of  the  multitude  from  the  truth.'  It  witnesses  to  '  the 
^  increase  of  papistry  daily  within  this  realme.'     ^  Traffiqueing 

*  Papists,  Jesuits,  and  Seminary  Priests,'  go  about  ^  under  collour 
'  and  pretexte  of  doctors  of  physicke  and  apothecaries,  deceiving 
'  and  perverting  the  people  from  the  new  religion  profest 
'  within  this  country.'  Anne  of  Denmark,  unable  to  obtiun 
the  confession  to  which  as  a  Lutheran  she  had  been  accustomed 
(as  is  asserted)  secretly  conforms,  and  James,  partly  under  this 
influence,  partly  in  disgust  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Kirk,  begins 
that  inconsistent  course  of  intermittent  favour  and  persecution 
which  so  unfavourably  distinguishes  in  this  respect  the  policy  of 
the  house  of  Stuart. 

*  Miscellany,  Spalding  Club,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ix. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Highlands  remained  untouched  by  the  new 
opinions.  On  the  principle  of  the  Northumbrian  squire^  who 
accounted  for  his  religion  on  the  theory  that  the  roads  were 
very  bad,  and  that  the  Reformation  had  not  come  beyond  New- 
castle, the  fastnesses  of  the  North  and  West  were  unyisited  by 
the  preacher.  Indeed,  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  obtaining  ministers  even  for  the  more  civilised  shires,  and  the 
Gael  under  his  chief  continued  to  adhere  to  that  form  of  belief 
which  has  so  many  attractions  for  the  Celtic  nature,  whether  it 
dominate  in  Paris,  or  starve  in  Connemara.  Lord  Macaulay's 
picturesque  account  is  well  known,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  imputation  of  the  remains  of  old  paganism  which  he 
makes  is  not  overstated,  and  whether  there  was  any  peculiarity 
in  their  religion  which  may  not  now  be  found  in  the  simple 
Breton  peasant  who  makes  his  prayer  to  St.  Anne  at  Auray, 
or  in  the  poor  Irishman  who  toils  his  weary  way  to  the  island 
sanctuary  at  Lough  Dearg. 

In  the  Highlands  feudal  attachment  to  the  chief  strongly 
influenced  religion.  The  clans  generally  followed  their  leaders. 
The  traveller  who  at  the  present  day  passes  from  Ballachulish 
to  Loch  Lomond  has  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  In  a  few 
hours  he  passes  from  the  Stuart  country,  where  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  arp  Episcopalians,  into  Olencoe,  where  they 
are  mainly  Macdonalds  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  finally  he 
emerges  into  the  Campbell  country,  where  they  are  Presby- 
terians to  a  man.* 


•  A  story,  whether  true  or  not,  at  any  rate  *  hen  trovato,'  illustrates 
this.  In  the  island  of  Barra,  Presbyterianism  is  said  to  go  by  the  name 
of  the  Ueligion  of  the  yellow  stick.  The  reason  is  stated  to  have  been 
on  this  wise.  Some  time  after  the  Reformation  the  laird  of  the  day 
conformed,  and,  representing  himself  as  elder  to  the  General  Assembly, 
used  to  combine  the  duty  of  that  office  with  an  indulgence  in  the 
amusements  and  gaieties  of  tlie  Scottisli  metropolis.  Meanwhile  the 
islanders  remained  unconverted,  and  having  been  turned  out  of  the 
old  parish  church  by  law,  had  built  themselves  a  sufficient  chapel. 
On  one  occasion  in  the  General  Assembly  an  ^overture'  was  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  laird  of  Barra,  who  was  enjoying  the  light  of  the 
gospel  in  Edinburgh,  still  left  his  island  in  heathen  darkness,  and  it 
was  remitted  to  him  to  take  what  steps  he  thought  right  to  remedy 
the  evil.  The  story  goes  on  to  say,  that  on  his  return  he  stationed 
himself  of  a  Sunday  morning  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  roads 
which  led  respectively  to  church  and  chapel,  and  proceeded  with  his 
yellow  rattan  to  knock  down  any  of  the  people  who  presumed  to  go 
to  the  latter ;  and  so  tlie  island  was  converted,  and  its  faith  termed 
Creidimh  a  hhata  bhui,  the  Creed  of  the  yellow  stick  I 
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To  meet  a  condition  of  things  like  this,  we  have  seen  that 
Scotland  was  filled  with  disguised  clergy.  The  hierarchy  seem 
never  to  have  exercised  any  episcopal  supervision  after  1560, 
though  Beton,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  lived  till  1603  as  King 
James's  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  Chisholm,  Bishop  of  Dunblane, 
survived  till  1630.  '  Between  1580  and  1600  Scotland  was 
^  taken  possession  of  as  a  missionary  country  by  members  of  the 
^  Jesuit,  Benedictine,  Franciscan,  Lazarite,  and  Augustinian 
*  orders,  into  which  many  of  the  refugee  clergy  had  retired.* 

The  life  of  diese  ^  traffiqueing  priests '  must  not  have  been 
without  its  enjoyment.  There  is  a  great  troth  in  Walter  de 
Mapee' 

Furto  dukiora  poma : 

and  it  is  said  that  the  zest  of  smuggling  and  poaching  very 
much  exceeds  the  inducement  from  actual  profit.  To  be 
conscious,  while  arrayed  in  the  bufi^  coat  of  the  trooper  of  the 
day,  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  higher  warfare,  the  warfare  of 
ideas — to  feel  as  they  dealt  out  the  coarse  medicines  and  simples 
of  the  medical  skill  of  the  times,  that  it  was  souls  they  really  came 
to  cure — to  seek  to  ehide  the  vigilance  of  the  government  by  a 
clever  disguise,  and  in  spite  of  penal  laws  and  cruel  enactments 
to  pull  the  strings  of  a  great  movement,  was  not  without  its 
charm ;  and  then  they  had  high  hopes  and  unflinching  zeaL 
That  their  hopes  of  reconquering  the  lost  ground  were  at  least 
plausible,  may  be  assumed  from  what  we  Know  took  place  in 
Austria  and  other  continental  countries.  There  are  no  chapters 
in  Ranke  more  remarkable  than  the  history  of  the  great  Catholic 
reaction  after  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  remains  to  be  written 
in  its  fulness,  but  that  painstaking  historian,  as  well  as  Cesare 
Cantill,  has  given  us  enough  to  show  that  the  disguised  mis- 
sionary of  the  seventeenth  century,  wearily  toiling  over  the 
moorlnnds  of  Banffshire,  was  indulging  in  no  impossible  dream 
if  he  imagined  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  new 
learning  would  break  down  under  its  internal  dissensions,  and 
the  old  faith,  purified  by  what  it  had  gone  through,  be  restored 
to  its  ancient  supremacy.  We  must  also  add  the  fact  that  the 
Keformation  had  done  its  work  on  the  men  themselves.  From 
every  evidence  that  remains  to  us,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
men  of  personal  piety.  The  old  scandals  were  never  heard  of 
again.  Nothing  can  be  more  healthful  than  the  tone  of  Blackal's 
narrative,  always  making   allowance   for  the  habitual  life  of 

stratagem  and   the  atmosphere  of  disguise  in  which   he  was 

— 

*  Blackal's  Narrative,  pref.  zxr. 
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forced  to  Kve ;  and  the  books  of  devotion  printed  at  Douai 
and  ebewhere,  such  as  Adam  King's  translation  of  Canisius, 
making  allowances  for  their  distinctive  doctrines,  breathe  a 
spirit  o(  earnest  piety,* 

Of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  different  orders  we  have 
little  certain  knowledge.  Foremost  among  the  rest,  the 
Company  of  Jesus  put  forth  its  power  for  the  reconquest  of 
Scotland.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  and  records  of  assembly 
constantly  mention  *  the  Jesuites.'  Beside  the  ill-fated  John 
Ogilvy,  to  whose  tragic  end  we  have  already  alluded,  we  hear 
of  several  members  of  the  order.  In  Februai^'  1587-8  King 
James  has  a  five  hours'  disputation  with  James  Gordon,  a  Jesuit, 
uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  Robert  Abercromby,  a  Jesuit, 
becomes  confessor  to  Queen  Anne,  so  long  as  she  remains  in 
Scotland.t     In  1601  *  sundry   Jesuits,  Seminary  Priests,  and 

*  traffiqueing  Papists,  enemies  to  God's  truth  and  all  Christian 
^  government,'  are  stated  in  the  Privy  Council  records  to  be 
daily  creeping  into  the  country.  W.  Barclay  is  declared 
infamous,  and  banished  from  the  country,  for  the  crime  ^of 

*  being  present  at  two  masses  which  were  said  by  Mr.  Alexander 
^  M*Whirrie,  ane  Jesuit  priest.'  On  the  14th  August,  1615, 
three  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  tried  for  the  crime  of  enter- 
taining in  their  houses  three  Jesuits,  of  whom  Ogilvie  was  one. 
They  were  condemned  to  death,  but  sentence  was  commuted  to 
banishment  during  the  king's  pleasure.  In  1622,  George  Mor- 
timer is  detected,  and  after  lying  in  prison  at  Glasgow  *8o 

*  heavily  diseased,  as  it  is  feared  he  will  hardly  if  ever  escape,' 
is  manumitted  by  the  king,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  zealous 
Presbyterians. 

The  Jesuit  stations  in  the  north  were  Braemar,  Glengaim, 
Glentanar,  Strathglass,  and  Buchan.  The  Benedictine  mis- 
sionaries came  mainly  from  Eatisbon.  David  Gray  is  stated  in 
the  *  Necrologium '  to  be  the  first  who  went  to  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1596,  and  from  that  time  till  the  present  day  a  succession 
of  members  of  the  order  have  continued  the  work. 

What  Lazarists,  Augustinians,  and  Franciscans  laboured  in 
Scotland  is  not  now  known.  Conseus  mentions  a  Dominican, 
John  Gray,  a  Franciscan,  Buenaventura  Hepburn,  and  three 
Capuchins,  Roger  Lindsay  and  the  two  sons  of  Lord  Forbes, 
both  of  whom  entered  religion  in  Flanders,  and  one  of  whom 
dying  from  his  exertions  during  the  plague,  has  been  enrolled 


*  Chambers'  Domestic  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
f  Conaeus  de  Dup.  Statu. 
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among  the  number  of  the  '  Beati,'  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
canonisation.  It  is  of  him  that  Thomas  Dempster,  in  very 
Scottish  fashion,  says  that  he  both  asks  and  expects  his  pray^v, 
because  he  was  his  cousin  through  the  Leslies  of  Balquhain ! 
There  is^  however,  no  evidence  that  any  of  these  came  to 
Scotland.  Rinuccini  describes,  in  exaggerated  language,  the 
mission  of  F.  Archangel  Leslie  to  the  county  of  Aberdeen, 
magnifying  the  hamlet  of  Monymusk  into  a  great  city. 

The  influence  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  however,  on 
Scotland  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  few  Fathers  who  foimd 
their  way  into  this  country.  It  was  felt  by  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  matter,  that  beyond  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  actual  organisation  of  the  existing  religious  communities, 
something  special  must  be  done  to  keep  alive  the  ancient  faith 
in  Scotland.  The  condition  of  the  Catholics  in  that  country 
and  in  England  excited  the  deepest  commiseration  through 
Europe,  and  their  wrongs  were  used  as  political  capital  by  many 
of  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  The  newly-revealed 
disclosures  from  Simancas  show  that  the  name  of  Huntly  was 
quite  familiar  to  the  wily  Philip,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  piety  and  politics  of  foreign  Powers  should  combine 
to  make  some  distinct  effort  on  behalf  of  their  oppressed  co- 
religionists. One  obvious  plan  was  the  foundation  of  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  a  native  priesthood,  'and  also  of  such 
of  the  laity  as  could  escape  the  fangs  of  the  Presbyterian 
establishment ;  accordingly  we  find  that  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France  a  generation  had  scarcely  passed  from  the  date  of  the 
Reformation  before  they  were  in  active  operation. 

It  was  during  the  pontificate  of  that  able  administrator, 
Ypolito  Aldobrandino,  afterwards  called  to  the  Tiara  under  the 
title  of  Clement  VIII.,  just  after  the  successful  reconciliation 
of  Henry  IV.  and  his  acquisition  of  Ferrara,  that  the  Collegio 
Scozzese  was  founded  in  Rome  'with  the  view  of  providing 

*  the  Catholic  youth  of  Scotland  with  a  Christian  and  religious 

*  education,   which   the   circun^stonces  of  their  own   unhappy 

*  country  did  not  then  permit  them  to  receive  at  home,  and  also 
'  to  form  a  nursery  for  native  missionary  priests  destined  to  ttie 

*  labours  of  the  Scottish  Mission.'  It  was  put  under  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Camiilo  Borghese,  afterwards  Paul  Y., 
and  was  opened  in  1602,  with  eleven  students.  In  1604  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Via  Felice,  where  it  now  stands ;  and  in 
the  next  year  Paul  V.  annexed  to  it  the  property  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  the  Scottish  Nation.  Cardinal  Barberini,  afterwards 
Urban  YIIL,  was  its  second  protector.  In  1615  it  was  placed 
under  the   government  of  Scottish   priests  of  the  Society  of 
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Jesus,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  two  Italians  were 
appointed,  continued  to  direct  the  seminary  till  1724.  The  first 
rector  was  F.  Patrick  Anderson,  a  maternal  nephew  of  the 
well-known  Bishop,  John  Lesley,  of  Boss.  He  was  author 
of  *  The  Ground  of  the  Catholicke  and  Roman  Beligion  in 
'  the  Word  of  God,  1623,  4 to.'  In  1644  the  church  was 
erected  at  the  charge  of  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly,  and  in 
1664  the  college  acquired  a  farm  at  Marino,  as  a  country 
rendence  for  the  students  during  yacation^  In  1674  the  college 
was  presided  over  by  F.  William  Aloysius  Leslie,  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Balquhain.  He  is  author  of  a  ^  Life  of  St. 
'  Margaret  of  Scotland,'  in  Italian,  written  with  reference  to 
her  canonisation  about  this  time.  In  1681  Barberini,  the  Pope's 
nephew,  dying.  Cardinal  Thomas  Howard  of  Norfolk  became 
protector  in  his  room.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cardinals  Sacri- 
panti  and  Falconieri.  In  1712  F.  William  Clerk,  afterwards 
rector  of  the  Scots  College  at  Madrid,  and  confessor  of  Philip 
v.,  became  rector.  The  college,  as  was  natural,  was  the  object 
of  the  interest  of  the  exiled  Boyal  Family.  Queen  Mary 
Beatrice  endowed  it  with  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  jour- 


'  pious  mother  of  our  king '  were  celebrated  in  the  church  to 
which  she  had  been  so  munificent  a  benefactress.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773,  the  college  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Italian  secular  priests;  and  the  students,  instead 
of  attending  the  lectures  at  the  Collegio  Bomano,  studied  at  the 
Propaganda,  while  some  of  them  were  put  under  the  care  of 
the  Irish  Franciscans  at  St.  Isidore.  Tliis  arrangement  being 
found  unsatisfactory,  in  1781  Bishop  Hay  from  Scotland  had 
recourse  to  the  Pope  to  redress  what  was  felt  to  be  an  evil, 
and  in  1793  the  Ahh€  Macpherson,  well  known  for  more 
than  half  a  century  to  the  English  visitors  at  Borne,  was  ap- 
pointed ecclesiastical  agent  for  the  Scottish  Mission. 

From  1798  till  1814  the  college,  so  far  as  the  education  of 
the  students  was  concerned,  was  virtually  suspended  by  the 
French  occupation ;  but  the  formality  of  the  Protectorate  was 
still  midntained,  that  office  being  held  first  by  Cardinal  Altieri, 
and  then  by  Cardinal  Erskine,  of  the  Erskines  of  Cambo,  in  Fife- 
shire.  The  Abb£  Macpherson,  at  the  Peace,  being  appointed 
rector,  students  were  entered  in  1820,  and  continued  there  till 
the  death  of  the  next  superior,  Angus  Macdonald,  when,  no 
Scotchman   being   appointed,  the   students    were   transferred 
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to  the  Propaganda.  In  1838  Macpherson  was  appointed  a 
second  time^  and  the  funds  being  improved  by  the  hUiag  in 
of  some  legacies  left  by  Cardinal  York,  the  number  of  stadents 
was  increased.  The  rector  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  superior.  Dr.  GranL  It  is  said  that 
the  10,0002k  received  for  St  James's,  Ratisbon,  is  to  be  laid  oat 
on  the  College  Scozzese.* 

But  the  ever-active  Society  did  not  confine  its  eflbrts  in  behalf 
of  tbe  Scotch  to  the  superintendence  of  a  college  in  Rome.  The 
Company,  which  still  bore  the  strongest  marks  of  its  Spanish 
paternity,  though  the  astute  Clement  bad  begun  to  develope 
and  foster  the  French  element  within  it,  did  not  n^ect  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution  in  Madrid 
itself.  Spain  was  beginning  to  decay  under  the  indolence  of 
Philip  IIL  and  the  mismanagement  of  his  minister,  Lerma; 
but  it  was  in  entire  consonance  with  the  will  of  all  orders  of 
the  State  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  Mission  in 
Scotland.  According  to  Dr.  Oliver  ('  Collection  towards  illos* 
'  tradng  the  Biography  of  Scotch,  English  and  Irish  Jesuits,' 
p.  Ifi.):— 

^Much  misconception  prevails  about  the  Scotch  College  which 
formerly  existed  at  Madrid.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  a  royal 
palace  in  that  city,  not  being  found  sufficiently  commodious  for  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign^  was  appropriated  in  the  first  place  to  the 
use  of  the  Scottish  Embassy,  and  was  so  used  for  very  many  years; 
that  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Crown  of  England  in  1603, 
the  palace  was  abandoned  by  the  Scotch  ambassador;  that  King 
Philip  IIL  proceeded  to  allot  one  side  of  the  building  to  the  purposes 
of  a  Scotch  college,  under  the  direction  of  S<'0tch  Jesuits,  and  ordered 
that  the  other  three  sides  should  be  let  out  to  their  tenants,  and  that 
the  rents  thus  arising  should  go  to  the  support  of  tbe  said  college. 


*  Bectors  of  the  Scottish  College  in  Rome : — 


1615.  F«  Patrick  Anderson 
1622.  F.  Geo.  Elphinstone 
1644.  F.  William  Christie 
1646.  F.  Francis  Dempster 
1649.  F.  Andrew  Lesley 
1652.  F.  Adam  Gordon 
1665.  P.  Gilbert  Talbot,  or 

G^rge  Bisset 
1658.  F.  F.  Dempster,  Us 
1663.  F.  Gilbert  Talbot,  bis 

1670.  F.  John  Strachan 

1671.  F.  Hector  C.  de  Marinis 
1674.  F.  W.  Aloys.  Lesley 


.  1688.  F.  Andrew  Mackay 
1692.  F.  W.  A.  Lesley,  bis 
1698.  F.  James  Forbes 
1701.  F.  Didacus  Calcaneus 

'  1704.  F.  John  Bapt.  Nasellus 

'  1 708.  F.  Thomas  Fjffe 
1712.  F.  W.  Clerk 
1721.  F.  Alex.  Ferguson 
1818.  Paul  Macplierson 

.1826.  Angus  Mticdonald 
1834.  Paul  Macpherson,  bis 

,  1846.  Alex.  Grant,  D.D. 
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The  kin^  of 'Spain  was,  therefore,  the  foonder.*  Yet  some  other 
individuals,  especiallj  CoL  Seropill,  were  rerj  great  benefactors.')' 
TJnty  1733  the  house  was  invariably  governed  by  Jesuits,  when  it 
was  thought  advisable  that  the  community  should  be  transferred  to 
Douai,  with  the  liberty  of  receiving  the  rents  as  before.  The  fathers 
at  Douai  so  continued  to  receive  the  rents  until  their  expulsion  from 
Douai  by  the  French  Government  about  thirty-two  years  later.'J 

This  refers  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  Upon  this  event,  an  asylum  was  found  for 
the  institution  at  Dinant,  on  the  Meuse^  in  the  Prince-bishopric 
of  lii^e,  where,  after  a  presidency  held  first  by  F.  J.  Pepper, 
and  then  by  F.  George  Maxwell,  they  were  involved  in  the 
general  suppression  of  the  Order  by  Ganganelli,  in  1773. 

Dr.  Oliver's  statement,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  put 
forth  with  the  marks  of  uncertainty,  needs  a  certain  degree 
of  correction.  We  are  enabled  from  the  very  best  authority  to 
correct  it  The  Scots  College  at  Madrid  was  actually  founded 
by  Colonel  William  Sempill,  a  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  that 
name,  being  son,  brother,  and  uncle  of  the  successive  barons. 
He  began  life  as  a  page  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  and  continued 
in  her  Court  till  her  evil  days  began,  when  he  passed  over  to 
Flanders  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Some  years  after,  by  the  direction  of  his  queen  from 
her  English  prison,  he,  with  many  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
officers  and  soldiers,  abandoned  the  Orange  for  the  Spanish 
service.  Sempill  signalised  the  change  by  an  act  of  dcili  and 
courage,  celebrated  by  almost  all  the  historiana  of  the  times,  in 
procuring  the  surrender  to  the  Spanish  Crown  of  a  fortified 

*  *  One  Brugh,  a  Scottsman  and  a  kynd  of  convertite,  gave  me  the 
following  account  of  the  rents  of  the  Soots  Colledge  in  Spain : — 

*  They  have  500  crowns  from  the  Bishop  of  Gales.  A  marquis 
gives  1,100  ducats,  every  one  8  ryalls.  From  a  countrie  villadge 
ihej  have  17,000  or  18,000  ryalls,  every  ryall  being  about  Zd^  or  a 
groate.'    {Dennistoun  IfSS.  1684.) 

'I'  ConsBus  gives  a  curious  account  of  this  Sempill.  According  to 
his  account  he  was  sent  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  James  YL 
and  the  Infanta  Isabel ;  on  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  ese^>ed  with  much 
difficulty ;  and  he  lived  and  died  in  Spain  under  the  protection  of  £1 
Conde-duque  Don  Caspar  Guzman  Olivarez. 

X  It  is  difficult  to  supply  the  list  of  the  rectors  of  the  Madrid 
College,  but  we  meet  with  the  names  of  F.  Hugh  Semple,  sen.,  F. 
Hugh  Semple,  jr.,  F.  Fred.  Marshall,  F.  John  Seton,  sen.,  F.  John 
Seton,  jr.,  F.  James  Anderson,  F.  Wm.  Grant,  F.  Alexander  Clerk, 
also  Rector  at  Rome,  who  became  confessor  to  the  hypochondriacal 
PhiUp  y.  in  1726. 
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town  not  far  from  Brussels.  This  obtained  for  him  the 
commission  of  Colonel  from  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Ever  afier^ 
during  a  long  life,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Eling 
of  Spain^  doing  dutjr  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions.  He 
married  a  Spanish  lady,  Maria  de  Ledesma,  with  whom,  in  the 
evening  of  life,  he  settled  himself  at  Madrid.  Having  no 
family,  he  and  his  wife  resolved  to  dedicate  their  means  to 
found  and  endow  a  college  fbr  the  education  of  Scotch  youths, 
who,  after  receiving  the  priesthood,  might  return  to  their  native 
land,  and  there  maintain  and  propagate  the  Catholic  faith.  As 
the  Spanish  Government  owed  him  heavy  arrears  of  pensions 
and  pay  for  his  lengthened  services,  he  accepted,  as  partial  pay- 
ment of  these,  the  property  of  a  large  house  in  the  heart  of 
Madrid,  which  had  formerly  been  the  pertonal  property  of 
Philip  II.,  and  had  passed  as  part  of  his  succession  to  his  exe- 
cutors, from  whom  Siempill  received  it.  He  repured,  and  in  a 
manner  rebuilt  it,  and  then  established  his  projected  college. 
The  college  was  founded  in  1627  by  a  joint  deed  of  Colonel 
Sempill  and  his  lady.  The  college  was  opened  about  the  time 
of  the  Colonel's  death,  in  1633,  wd  continued  to  be  governed 
by  Scotch  or  Spanish  Jesuits  till  1734.  Few  students,  how- 
ever, were  educated  in  it,  and  scarcely  any  clergy  came  from  it 
during  that  time.  An  arrangement  was  then  made  between 
the  Madrid  establishment,  by  which  the  former,  sending  to 
Douai  the  students  that  were  at  Madrid,  obliged  itself  to  remit 
yeariy  to  Douai  a  certain  portion  of  its  revenue,  in  return  for 
the  education  by  the  Douai  House  of  a  certain  numb^^  of 
students  to  fulfil  Colonel  Sempill's  intentions.  The  Madrid 
establishment  still  continued  to  nudntain  two  fathers  and  two 
servants^  who  administered  the  funds  and  fulfilled  the  locil 
obligations.  The  nominal  rector  fbr  the  most  part  was  a 
Spanish  Jesuit  till  1776.  The  branch  institution  which  re- 
muned  in  Madrid,  the  Irish,  who  had  a  coil^e  at  Alcala,  tried 
to  seise  in  the  same  way  that  they  tried  to  grasp  Batisbon. 

TVhoi  the  goods  of  die  Jesuits  were  confiscated  in  Spab, 
in  the  year  1767,  aa  ezoepdoQ  was  made  by  Chaifea  UL 
in  fiivour  of  properties  of  wfaidi  they  had  been  adnnnistn- 
ton  only;  and  oonaequently  the  fbnds  of  both  these  seoi- 
naries  were  spared,  and  the  colleges  themsdres  pot  under  the 
administration  of  Scottish  secular  priests,  who^  first  undo* 
Mr«  Robert  Grant,  and  then  under  Mr.  John  Fan|nharsoii, 
continued  the  work  of  educadon.  But,  so  fittle  commnnicatioa 
had  there  been  between  Madrid  and  Scotfamd,  that  the  Scottish 
Bon;an  Catholic  deigy  did  not  know  that  th^  puwwwfd  the 
Madrid  ^  ^  of  ooiuse  no  one  appeared  to  cUm  it  fi>r 
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some  years ;  but,  as  the  Spanish  Govemment  was  desirous  to 
comply  with  the  intentions  of  the  founder,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  great  Order  having  placed  the  various  buildings  which  it 
had  possessed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Crown,  the  magnificent 
bouse  at  Yalladolid,  which  was  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
Suarez,  the  greatest  of  the  theologians,  and  Puente,  the  most 
devout  of  the  mystical  writers  of  the  Institute  of  Ignatius,  had 
resided,  was  made  over  to  the  Scotch,  together  with  a  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  formed  one  of  the  strategical 
positions  in  the  Peninsular  war.  This  was  brought  about  by 
the  good  oflBces  of  Dr.  Philip  Perry,  head  of  the  English  Col- 
lege there,  who,  having  given  notice  to  the  Scotch  bishops  of 
the  existence  of  the  benefaction,  Mr.  John  Geddes,  afterwards 
bishop,  was  sent  out  in  1772  with  twelve  students.*  There  the 
Scotch  College  has  continued  ever  since ;  and  the  visitor  to  the 
capital  of  Old  Castile,  should  he  be  present  at  any  of  the 
services  in  the  solemn  cinque-<^nto  cathedral,  will  observe  among 
the  swarthy  worshippers  fair,  open,  and  ingenuous  countenances, 
which  recall  to  him  his  native  land ;  and  should  his  curiosity 
lead  him  to  visit  the  college  itself,  he  will  be  received  with  the 
courteous  welcome  of  his  countrymen,  who,  expatriated  by  a  long 
absence  from  their  homes,  have  not  forgotten  those  virtues  of 
hospitality  which  are  said  to  distinguish  the  untravelled  Scot. 

Proximity  to  Britain,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
politics  of  the  day,  made  France  the  most  natural  country  for 
the  foundation  of  seminaries.  Rheims,  Douai,  and  St.  Omer 
are  household  words  in  the  history  of  England,  from  the  final 
rupture  between  Elizabeth  and  the  See  of  Rome,  down  to  the 
days  of  the  infamous  Titus  Oates  and  the  Popish  Plot.  As 
r^[ards  Scotland,  the  bitter  recollections  of  the  Guises,  and  the 
new-bom  zeal  of  Henry  IV.,  alike  induced  them  to  interfere 
in  the  religious  settlement  of  a  country  at  this  period,  /so  far  as 
its  civilisation  was  concerned,  almost  entirely  French. 

The  conveniences  of  the  situation  suggested  to  William  Allen, 


*  The  rectorate  of  Mr.  Geddes  terminated  in  1780  on  his  appoint- 
ment  to  the  Episcopate,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Cameron,  who  in  1798  was  raised  to  the  same  office  ks  Coadjutor. 
Bishop  Cameron  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  John  Gordon,  who  in 
1809  was  forced  to  abandon  Spain  in  consequence  of  his  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  insurgents  against  the  French. 
During  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  war  the  house  was  without  students. 
The  next  rector  was  the  Bev.  Alexander  Cameron,  who  dying  in 
1833  was  succeeded  by  the  present  excellent  rector,  the  Rev.  John 
Cameron. 
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first  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  C 
diDal  of  the  Boman  Church,  in  1568,  that  Douai,  at  this  time 
a  Spanish  possession,  was  the  fittest  place  for  establishing  « 
school  for  the  purpose  of  educating  for  the  priesthood  the 
Koman  Catholic  youth  of  England,  who  were  bound  by  oath 
to  go  upon  the  mission  *  onimarum  sacrandarttm  cau8&.'  Philip 
II.  gave  his  consent,  and  into  it  Scottish  refugees  were  also 
received.  In  1575,  Don  Luis  de  Zuniga  y  Beqneeens,  Go* 
vemor  of  the  Low  Countries,  yielding  to  the  representations  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  ordered  its  dissolution,  whereupon  AUea 
immediately  obtained  authority  for  its  transfer  to  RheiiiiSy 
under  the  patronage  of  the  princes  of  Guise,  the  Grrand  Cardtiud 
at  that  time  being  archbishop  of  that  see.  But  three  yeus 
later,  in  1578,  Englimd  having  thrown  herself  into  tiie  cavse 
of  the  revested  provinces,  no  opposition  was  made  by  Spain  in 
the  next  year  to  the  establishment  of  a  Scotch  college  at  DonoL 
It  was  nominally  founded  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  siie, 
being  then  in  captivity,  gave  it  nothing  but  her  name.  When, 
at  the  peace  of  Yervins,  in  1598,  France  and  Spain  mutually 
restored  their  conquests,  the  existence  of  the  college  was  se- 
cured, and  the  Pope  placed  it  under  the  management  of  the 
Jesuits. 

Previously  to  this  a  small  community  was  founded  at  Lou* 
vain  for  his  Scottish  countrymen  by  Dr.  Cheyney,  a  Canon  of 
Tournay,  in  1576.  It  was  removed  first  to  Pont*fi-Mousson 
by  permission  of  Clement  YIII.,  tl^n  to  Douai,  and,  after  a 
short  stay,  it  was  removed  again  to  Louvain,  where  it  remained 
till  1608,  when  it  finally  was  re-established  in  Douai.  On  the 
return  of  the  community  to  Douai,  the  members  applied  to 
Philip  IIL  of  Spain  for  permission  to  purchase  a  site  for  the 
erection  of  a  college,  which  was  graciously  accorded  to  them, 
with  a  considerable  benefaction;  and  funds  were  eventually 
supplied  to  them  by  Hippolytus  Curll,  son  of  the  Secretary  of 
Queen  Mary,  who  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  property,  60,(X)0 
florins,  to  the  use  of  the  establishment.  He  was  appointed 
Bector  in  1633,  and  died  in  1638.  The  college  was  governed 
by  a  series  of  Jesuit  Fathers,  one  of  whom,  James  Forbes, 
became  chaplain  to  King  James  during  the  period  of  his 
residence  at  Holyrood  in  1686.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
Order,  it  came  to  be  governed  by  secular  priests.* 

*  The  names  of  such  rectors  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  are 
as  follows : — John  Hobe,  Robert  Gale,  Thomas  Robe,  Gilbert  Innes, 
James  Forbes,  Stephen  Maxwell,  Francis  Xavier  Strachan,  William 
Christie,  David  Fairful,  and  Robert  Fordyce.     Bishop  John  Chis- 
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Bemde  the  purposes  for  wiiioh  the  collie  at  Donai  wae  e»- 
tabKshed^  in  the  latter  days  of  its  existence  it  exercised  axt 
influence  over  Scotland  which  was  never  contemplated  by  its 
fonnders.  It  became  a  common  practice  to  send  the  sons  of 
the  epifiOopiUiaB  lairds  who  adhered  to  the  Stuarts,  especially 
afiter  the  afiairs  of  1715  and  1745,  to  receive  their  education 
there.  There  were  ugly  oaths  to  be  taken  at  home  on  entering 
the  Universities ;  not  to  mention  that  Scottish  education  at  that 
time  was  at  a  very  low  ebbw  The  lawy^n  sought  a  legal  edu- 
cation at  Leyden,  and  the  Jacobites  sent  their  sons  to  Douai. 
What  was  b^un  from  political  necessity  was  continned  from 
mutmd  convenience ;  and  as  no  undue  attempts  at  proselytism 
were  made,  the  system  suited  well  the  interests  of  either  party* 
The  Pathers  found  it  to  their  profit  to  Teceive  the  well-bom 
pensioners  £rom  Scotland,  who  might  in  after  life  facilitate  the 
labours,  or  at  least  mitigate  the  difficulties  of  the  missionaries, 
in  remembrance  of  their  early  days;  the  young  Scotsmen 
obtained  an  education  which,  so  fiyr  as  manner  and  bearing  were 
concerned,  very  much  exceeded  anything  which  could  be  ob- 
tained at  home ;  and  old  people  now  delight  to  call  to  mind  the 
fine  carrii^  and  graceful  address  of  some  of  those  who  had 
obtained  tbs  foreign  trabning.  These  were  at  best  but  sad  days 
for  the  Jacobite  gentry.  Heavy  disabilities  lay  upon  them ; 
they  could  take  no  part  in  the  government  of  the  country ;  agri- 
oskiire  was  not  then  the  science  it  has  since  become ;  and  men 
stiwe  to  foiget  the  ruin  of  their  cause  in  wine  and  in  healths 
pledging  their  absent  king.  But  with  all  this  moral  degrada- 
tton,  it  was  something  that  refinement  and  high  breeding 
remained.  The  elegance  of  the  ancien  rigime  shed  its  lustre 
over  what  was  otherwise  unlovely ;  and  the  men  who  were  far 
firom  awake  to  the  duties  of  their  position  at  least  remembered 
that  they  were  gentlemen. 

Of  course  there  were  many  much  better  specimens  among 
them — men  of  piety,  worth,  and  intellect.  As  we  recall  the 
names  of  the  Betons  of  Blebo,  the  Murrays  of  Ochtertyre,  the 
Guthries  of  Craigie,  and  many  more,  the  memory  of  many  still 
hving  rests  on  the  amiable  Colonel  Spens  of  Craigsanquhar,  the 
last  survivor  of  those  Douai  students,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  about  the  year  1848.  When  Spens  was  at  Douai,  the 
Superior  was  the  Abb6  Farquharson,  a  man  of  el^ant  man- 
ners and  much  respected  by  every  one.  He  was  an  acoom- 
{dished  scholar,  and  ^  popular  among  the  people,  that  at  the 


holHi,  a  name  still  reoolleoted  in  the  Highlands,  was  one  ef  the  last 
men  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  DouaL 
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breaking  out  of  the  French  Bevolution  in  1785,  when  the 
dei^  were  in  great  danger,  his  escape,  and  that  of  the  Scotch 
collegians,  was  fadlitated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  He 
escaped  with  them  in  disguise,  and  after  many  perils  succeeded 
in  reaching  England.  Colonel  Spens  used  to  relate  that  once, 
standing  at  his  own  door,  he  saw  in  the  distance  a  tall,  hand- 
some man  of  fine  presence  coming  up  the  avenue.  Viewing 
him  through  a  glass,  he  said  to  his  wife, '  If  I  thought  he  were 
'  alive,  I  should  say  that  that  was  my  good  old  tutor  the  Abb6 ; 
'  but  I  fear  that  he  has  perished.'  However,  his  surmise  was 
a  true  one,  and  he  immediately  had  to  welcome  his  ancient 
instructor.  This  was  in  1792.  Farquharson  died  at  Elgin,  at 
a  very  advanced  period  of  Ufe. 

At  the  Peace  in  1815,  the  dum  of  the  Abb6  Farquharson 
amounted  to  1,484,363  francs.  The  tradition  in  Doucd  is  that 
this  indemnity  was  paid  by  France ;  but  that  so  fearful  was  the 
English  Government  of  promoting  the  interests  of  Popery,  diat 
they  gave  it  to  George  IV.  to  build  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
with.  This  is  not  correct.  The  fate  of  the  Scotch,  English, 
and  Irish  establishments  in  France  was  a  hard  one.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  property  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, as  belonging  to  subjects  of  Great  Britain ;  but  on  the  Peace 
it  was  held  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  any  share  of  the 
indemnity,  because  they  held  their  property  under  the  letters 
patent  of  theKingof  France,  and  not  as  Englishmen  or  Scotsmen. 
The  Scotch  College  at  Douai  is  still  used  for  a  religious  pur- 
pose. It  forms  a  Convent  de  I'Union,  an  aggremtion  of 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  which  nas  been 
organised  throughout  the  north  of  France  by  the  energy  of  a 
simple  priest.  Some  of  the  Scottish  Roman  Catholic  cleisy 
are  said  to  be  now  educated  bv  the  English  Benedictines,  who 
have  still  a  large  and  flourishing  establishment  there.  The 
Bishop  of  Arras,  and  some  of  the  prelates  of  the  northern  sees 
in  France,  train  a  few  students  free  of  expense,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Scotch  property,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
allude,  goes  to  support  some  more  at  Issy  and  St.  Sulpice. 

The  Scots  College  at  Paris  originated  in  an  endowment  given 
by  David,  Bishop  of  Moray,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  increased  by  his  successor,  Robert  Pilmore. 
Its  foundation  was  confirmed  by  Philip  le  Bel  in  1326,  and 
under  the  name  of  Grisy  formed  part  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  Till  the  Reformation,  the  bishops  of  Moray  for  the  time 
heing,  jure  patronatiis,  appointed  the  directors  and  superiors.* 


See  Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  141. 
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It  was  placed  under  the  Tisitation  of  the  Chartreuse,  and  the 
libraries  of  both  institutions  became  the  receptacles  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Jacobites  of  Britain.    *  They 

*  became  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  private  royal  memoirs  and 
^  diplomacy  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  and  the  collections 
'  altogether  were  regarded  with  something  almost  of  a  supersti- 
'  tious  reverence  by  the  Catholic,  the  nonjuror,  and  the  Jaco- 
'  bite^  and  with  much  intelligent  interest  by  those  who  valued 
^  th^m  as  the  material  for  future  history.'  *  These  were  much 
rapreciated  by  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  alumni  of  the 
(Allege,  the  Kev.  Thomas  Innes  of  Drumgask  (1662-1744), 
whose  'Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  North 
'  Britain,'  and  *  The  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scot- 

*  land,'  are  the  soundest  and  most  accurate  books  of  the  period 
on  the  subject  of  Scottish  antiquities  f,  and  still  are  of  the 
highest  authority.  Many  of  his  relations  were  connected  with 
the  college,  either  as  superiors  or  students;  the  most  distin- 
guished of  whom  was  Lewis  Inncs,  the  confidential  secretary 
of  the  son  of  James  II.  X  Of  the  principals,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing names: — Robert  Barclay  of  1662;  Lewis  Innes,  resig. 
and  ob.  1738 ;  Whitford,  son  of  Walter  Whitford,  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  1738;  George  Innes,  1762;  John  Gordon,  ob.  1777. 

Alexander  Gordon,  in  1792,  refused  to  take  the  republican 
oath,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  college  escaped  to  Scotland. 
Alexander  Innes  alone  remained,  and  being  imprisoned  nar- 
rowly escaped  by  the  opportune  death  of  Robespierre  the  day 
before  his  intended  execution.  He  became  principal  of  the 
college,  and  died  in  1803. 

The  measures  taken  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  colleges  in 
France  were  as  follows: — On  June  5,  1790,  Lord  Robert 
Fitzgerald,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Comte  de  Montmorin  to 
demand  that  the  Irish  and  Scots  colleges  in  Paris  should  be 
exempt  from  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  observing 
that  they  were  not  French,  but  English,  in  their  origin.  The 
Comit^  Eccl^astique  in  October  of  the  same  year,  presented 
its  report  on  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  religious  establish- 
ments in  France.  Their  number  amounted  to  twenty-eight, 
comprising  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  colleges.  The  sum-total 
of  their  revenues  was  329,000  livres,  which  supported  about 
150  individuals. 

*  Registrum  Episcopates  Glasguensis,  preface. 

f  Preface.  T.  Innes's  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 

I  Four  letters  of  some  interest  from  Lewis  Innes  to  Lord  Hid- 
dleton  from  January  to  May  1718,  are  preserved  among  the  Nairne 
Papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library^  vol.iv.  No.  49. 
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The  Scotch  colleges  at  Doiuu  and  Paris  were  united  by  the 
law  24  Yendemaire  an  XL,  and  a  joint  establishment  widi 
the  Irish  sought  to  be  formed.  During  the  first  coimulate  of 
Napoleon  the  presidency  was  bestowed  upon  Robert  Watson 
of  Elgin,  whose  connexion  with  the  Stuart  papers,  politioal 
career,  and  strange  suicide  at  eighty-eight,  when  sevestees 
wounds  were  found  upon  his  body,  form  incidento  m  a  life  of 
almost  unsurpassed  adventure. 

'  The  college  was  never  restored  to  the  eondition  it  was  in  betoe 
the  French  Bevolution.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  property  waa 
lost  for  ever  ;  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops  of  Scotland  eocceeded  in 
saving  the  rest.  The  institution  itself  no  longer  exists,  but  the 
manor  near  Paris  still  belongs  to  the  Scottish  Mission — a  link  con^ 
necting  the  present  day  with  the  age  of  Bruce/ 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  it  may  be  asked  what  has  been  the 
result  of  all  the  efforts  of  which  we  have  been  speakii^?  What 
have  Katisbon,  Bome,  Valladolid,  Douai,  and  Paris  done  by 
their  nearly  three  hundred  years'  strenuous  labour  for  the  cause 
of  the  old  religion  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  strife  of  tongues,  in 
the  babel  of  theological  discussion  which  has  afflicted  Scotland, 
what  position  does  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohnrch  liold  to-day? 
We  answer  in  the  language  of  a  witness,  impartial,  but  not 
unsympathising : — 

'  Lord  Clarendon,'  remarks  the  enunent  Dr.  DoUinger,  'said  in  his 
time  (1660)  of  the  Scotch,  *'that  their  whole  religion  consisted  in  a 
*'  hatred  of  Popery."  That  *'  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  the  Man  of  Sin, 
^  and  the  Child  of  PerditioD,**  and  that,  consequently,  all  who  attach 
themselves  to  it  are  lost,  has  always  been,  where  Calvinism  pre- 
vailed, received  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  it  stands  as  such  in  the 
Westminster  Confession.  All  classes  and  authorities,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  temporal,  have,  since  the  victory  of  the  Reformation,  always 
zealouslj  oo-operated  to  destroy  the  CaUiohc  religion.  Bat  in  this 
they  have  not  succeeded.  In  the  year  1700  every  priest  who  retnmed 
from  banishment  was  condemned  to  death ;  and  old  men  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  had  ventured  to  give  their  religious  services  to 
poor  Catholic  Highlanders,  languished  away  their  lives  in  pestiferous 
dungeons.  The  old  Church  stands,  nevertheless ;  and  it  has  in  recent 
timed — mainly  through  Irish  immigration-— considerably  increased, 
and  its  churches  and  chapels  have  arisen  from  87,  in  the  year  1848, 
up  to  183,  in  the  year  1859/ • 
— 1»  ---  —  --■--_--    — ,  -.  _  -     ■  ^_ 

*  Doliinger's  The  Church  and  the  Churches,  ed.  MacCabe,  p.  197r 
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A&T.  VIL — 1.    Instructions  to  the  Commissioners  for  Emanci- 
potion  in  the  District  of  Columbia :  1862. 

2.  The  Presidents  Message  to  Congress  on  his  Plan  of  Gradual 
Emancipation:  July,  1862. 

3.  Official  Beport  on  the  Freedmen  of  South  CaroUna  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     Washington:  1862. 

4.  First  Annual  Beport  of  the  Education  Commission  for  Freed* 
mem.     Boston:  May,  1863. 

5.  Circulars  of  the  Freedmen^s  Inquiry  Commissioners^  appointed 
hy  the  Government  of  the  United  States :  August,  1863. 

nPwo  years  ago  we  treated  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
that  portion  of  the  negro  race  *  which  has  already  past^ 
or  is  about  to  pass,  through  the  critical  transition  from  slavery 
to  freedom  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  The  emancipated 
negroes  of  the  West  Indies  were  our  chief  subject  in  that 
article,  not  only  because  we  were  discussing  a  book  relating  to 
thoee  colonies,  but  because,  in  studying  the  case  of  our  own 
former  slaves,  we  stood  on  a  solid  ground  of  fact ;  whereas,  in 
regard  to  the  case  of  the  negroes  still  enslaved  in  America,  we 
had  no  certainty  of  the  accuracy  of  any  expectations  we  might 
form,  cor  of  the  degree  of  fitness  for  the  duties  of  freedom  which 
ihe  process  of  emancipation  might  disclose  among  them.  The 
intervening  two  yeara  have  changed  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  race  in  the  United  States  to  an  extent  which 
tew  living  men  expected  to  witness  with  their  own  eyes ;  and 
with  the  changes  have  come  results  which  render  speculation 
on  the  future  of  the  American  negro  much  less  wild  or  vague 
than  it  could  ever  have  been  before.  We  propose  to  consider 
some  q{  these  results,  and  to  look  forward  a  little  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  point.  We  shall  say  nothing  on  the  politics 
of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  States,  because  our  topic  is  the 
character  and  probable  destiny  of  the  negroes,  quite  apart  from 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  classes  or  parties  by  whose  strifes 
they  have  been  brought  into  their  present  position.  If  it  is 
talking  politics  to  assume  that  slavery  is  drawing  to  an  end  in 
the  United  States,  then  we  must  be  political  to  that  extent ; 
but,  as  there  is  probably  no  one  in  Europe,  and  as  theie  are 
certainly  few  in  America,  who  believe  that  '  the  peculiar  insti- 
tution' can  ever  be  again  what  it  was  in  the  Slave  States  befc^^ 

*  Sewell's  Ordeal  of  Free  Labour,  £d.  Rev.  No.  ecxxxiii.  p.  42. 
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the  war,  we  Incur  no  charge  of  political  partisanship  in  assuming 
that  negro  slavery  in  America  has  received  its  death-sentence. 

Of  the  disclosures  here  referred  to,  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
teresting is  that  of  the  effective  education  the  negroes  have  been 
receiving,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  for  the  new  destiny  which 
is  opening  before  them.  Where  the  speculations  of  their  friends 
or  of  their  enemies  are  now  found  to  be  wide  of  the  mark,  it  is 
because  they  were  unaware  to  what  extent  the  process  of  train- 
ing for  freedom  had  already  advanced,  and  that  it  was  becom- 
ing accelerated  from  day  to  day.  By  looking  over  the  fiicts 
of  the  life  of  one  or  two  generations  of  American  slaves,  we 
shall  learn  how  the  process  went  on,  and  see  how  easily  all 
the  parties  concerned  might  be  unconscious  of  it  to  the  last 
moment. 

So  far  as  it  Is  true  that  the  first  emancipation  of  a  slave  on 
the  ground  of  personal  or  political  right  is  a  pledge  of  ultimate 
release  for  all,  the  doom  of  American  slavery  was  passed  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  negro  woman  was  bom  in 
slavery  in  1742  who  obtained  her  own  freedom  on  that  ground, 
and  thus  brought  about  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts 
first,  and  afterwards  in  the  other  Northern  States.  This  Eliza- 
beth Freeman,  better  known  as  Mum  Bet,  heard,  while  waiting 
at  table,  discussions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  new  Constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts;  and  it  was  clear  to  her  that  all  but  ^dumb 
'  beasts'  had,  under  those  provisions,  a  dum  to  personal  liberty. 
She  consulted  an  eminent  lawyer — ^no  less  a  man  than  Judge 
Sedgwick:  he  took  up  the  case  seriously,  and  obtained  her 
freedom,  with  wages  for  her  services  from  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  This  happened  in  1772;  and  so  many  of  her  cUss  fol- 
lowed her  example  that  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  convenience 
to  abolish  slavery  in  Massachusetts,  and  drop  the  subject. 

This  story  discloses  a  state  of  society  entirely  unlike  anything 
that  has  existed  in  the  Southern  States  within  living  memory ; 
but  there  was  less  unlikeness  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Union  in  those  times  than  of  late  years.  We  know  this  by 
the  testimony,  express  or  indirect,  of  several  of  the  *  highest 
order  of  citizens  and  observers.  Washington,  in  pointing  out 
for  special  honour  the  best  regiments  engaged  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  placed  a  n^ro  regiment  in  the  first  rank.  More- 
over, he  had  no  idea  whatever  of  regarding  them  as  aliens.  He 
praised  their  patriotism  exactly  as  he  praised  the  patriotism  of 
the  other  good  soldiers.  Liafayette  also  has  left  us  his  evidence. 
When  he  visited  the  United  States  for  the  last  time,  he  dedaced 
himself  painfully  struck  by  the  unkindliness  of  the  modem 
treatment  of  the  negroes.     When  he  and  they  were  comrades 
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in  the  revolutionary  war,  they  were  treated  as  comrades.  They 
ate  their  suppers  by  the  camp-fires,  and  shared  the  talk  of  the 
evening,  as  they  had  shared  the  service  of  the  day,  with  the 
white  soldiers.  This  kind  of  fellowship  certainly  existed,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Slave  States,  so  late  as  1814;  for,  at  the 
dose  of  the  war  with  England  of  that  year.  General  Jackson, 
slaveholder  as  he  was,  addressed  the  blacks  and  mulattoes  of  the 
South  as  patriots.     '  I  knew,'  said  his  proclamation,  *  that  you 

<  loved  the  land  of  your  nativity,  and  that,  like  ourselves,  you 
'  had  to  defend  all  that  was  dear  to  Man.  But  you  surpass  my 
'  hopes.     I  have  found  in  you,  united  to  those  qualities,  that 

<  noble  enthusiasm  which  impels  to  great  deeds.'  To  white 
dtizens  of  both  sections  of  the  BepubUc,  and  to  the  freedmen 
of  this  year,  it  must  seem  almost  incredible  that  such  language 
should  have  been  addressed  to  negroes,  by  a  victorious  genend 
and  a  future  President,  within  fifty  years. 

The  doleful  middle  period  of  extreme  humiliation  was,  how- 
ever, drawing  on.  Events  have  shown  that  the  easier  and  the 
harder  perioa  were  both  preparatory  for  freedom.  The  tradition 
of  what  the  blacks  were  at  the  time  of  the  great  wars  and 
dangers  of  the  Republic  may  elevate  the  educated  people  of 
colour,  and  possibly  encourage  the  general  body  of  them; 
and  how  the  succeeding  time  of  deep  adversity  wrought  upon 
them  in  heart  and  mind  is  now  becoming  knoWn,  in  proportion 
as  they  find  means  of  expressing  their  experience  and  their 
aspirations. 

The  first  great  step  towards   ultimate    emancipation  was 
taken  blindly  and  thoughtlessly  by  the  slaveholders  themselves 
about  two  years  after  General  Jackson  issued  his  proclamation. 
Some  of  the  leading  members  of  that  class,  among  whom  Mr. 
Clay  was  conspicuous,  established  the  Colonization  Society,  to 
meet  an  evil  which  was  exceedingly  troublesome  to  them,  but 
without  perceiving  the  tendency  of  their  expedient.    The  patriot- 
ism and  the  prdse  elicited  by  the  recent  war  had  been  very 
animating  to  the  subject  race ;  and  it  was  found,  or  believed,  to  be 
necessary  to  humble  them,  and  disable  them  for  concerted  senti- 
ment and  action.     For  some  years  the  members  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society  made  open  profession  of  their  intention  to 
support  and  guarantee  slaviery  by  means  of  contrivances  for 
the  deportation  of  negroes  whose  presence  was  dangerous  or 
unprofitable.     It  was  not  till  abolition  began  to  be  discussed 
that  the  Society  pretended  to  think  of  extinguishing  slavery  by 
deporting  the  slaves.     The  pretence  was  absurd,  as  the  whole 
marine  of  the  Bepublic  could  not  have  conveyed  away  the  in- 
crease of  slave  population  of  any  one   year ;  and  no  society 
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could  have  been  formed  at  all  on  the  basis  of  snch  an  absurdity. 
It  was  rash  to  set  the  negroes  thinking  which  was  th^ 
country,  America  or  Africa.  (General  Jackson  said  America 
was  ^the  land  of  their  nativity/  whereas  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
associates  told  them  they  were  to  be  restored  to  their  native 
country  by  being  sent  to  Liberia  and  Cape  Palmas.  ^eir 
unwillingness  to  go  was  a  dead  weight  on  the  scheme  from  the 
first;  and  after  some  of  the  so-called  'colonists'  had  found 
their  way  back,  and  reported  what  life  was  like  among  the 
African  savages,  the  resistance  to  this  mode  of  exile  was  such 
that  there  was  no  getting  rid  of  troublesome  slaves  through 
that  channel,  except  by  putting  them  under  hatches,  or  flattering 
the  vanity  and  ambition  of  a  scattered  few  who,  real  curses  as 
tliey  were,  came  home  to  roost.  These  proceedings  were 
highly  excitmg  to  all  negroes  who  heard  of  them.  The  mere 
notion  of  a  choice  of  homes,  of  a  special  country  of  their  own, 
of  freedom  to  be  given,  of  enterprise  to  be  recommended, 
was  in  itself  a  new  st^e  of  education.  One  sign  of  tiie 
awakening  was  the  growing  frequency  of  insurrections.  There 
is  no  knowing  what  to  believe  when  slaveholders  utter  the 
impressions  of  their  terror ;  but,  by  the  testimony  of  the  resi- 
dents in  the  Slave  States  at  that  time,  risings,  great  and  small, 
occurred  monthly.  For  some  years  prior  to  1 832,  there  had  been 
on  an  average  twelve  in  a  year.  As  a  natural  consequ^K^, 
the  severities  of  the  masters  increased ;  the  depression  of  the 
slaves  deepened ;  and  it  is  made  clear  by  every  kind  of  evidence 
tiiat  the  condition  of  American  slaves  was  never  so  low  as  at 
the  time  of  the  great  insurrection  of  1831,  called  the  Southamp- 
ton Massacre.  It  is  as  important  as  it  is  interesting  to  under- 
stand the  phase  of  negro  character  which  presented  itself  at 
that  time,  because  it  is  so  far  unlike  that  which  has  appeared 
under  recent  circumstances  as  to  show  that  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  the  race  or  class  really  does  depend  very  largely  on  the 
wisdom  or  the  will  of  the  whites  among  whom  tiiey  live. 

It  was  during  this  period  that,  vrithout  any  sufficient  reason 
publicly  assigned,  emancipation  was,  throughout  the  Slave 
States,  rendered  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  impracticable. 
There  was  a  reason,  no  doubt;  and  it  was  no  secret  to  any 
slaveholder,  though  little  known  out  of  bounds.  The  mulatto 
race  was  increasing  very  rapidly,  so  that  it  was  rare  to  see  a 
plantation,  or  any  slave-quarter,  where  light-coloured  children 
were  not  intermixed  with  the  black.  The  fathers  were  apt 
to  be  less  ready  tp  sell,  and  more  ready  to  liberate,  these  than 
their  blacker  daves;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  the  free 
mulattoes  would  in  a  very  few  years  become  a  too  dangerous 
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dement  in  Southern  society.  Laws  were  therefore  passed 
whkh  compelled  the  white  fathers  to  sell  their  slave-children, 
if  it  was  inconvenient  to  keep  them.  Though  the  change 
in  the  laws  was  for  a  limited  reason,  the  evil  to  the  slaves 
was  unlimited.  The  chance  of  release,  which  had  always 
existed  before,  was  annihilated;  and  a  new  desperation  took 
possession  of  the  people  whose  insouckmee  had  always  been 
praised  and  despised  by  their  proprietors.  The  new  arrange- 
ment was  presently  found  to  be  only  a  change  of  evils ;  and  we 
httre  before  us  leading  articles  of  the  two  chief  Virginian  news- 
papers, the  ^  Richmond  Enquirer '  and  the  '  Richmond  Whig,' 
published  during  the  Session  of  the  Legislature  in  1832,  ayow- 
ing  that  the  growth  of  the  evils  of  slaveholdtng  without  liberty 
to  emancipate  was  so  fearful  as  to  menace  the  utter  destruction 
of  society  within  the  second  or  third  generation. 

The  effect  on  negro  character  was  evident  enough.  The 
newspapers  exhibited  more  and  more  little  pictures  of  a  black 
man  running,  with  a  bundle  over  his  shoulder;  and  the  planters 
had  to  make  larger  deductions  every  year  from  their  profits  for 
losses  by  runaways.  The  negroes  would  not  go  to  Africa ;  but 
some  buried  themselves  in  inaccessible  swamps,  and  more  made 
their  way  North,  though  abolitionism  was  not  yet  heard  of 
there.  Then  there  were  more  bloodhounds,  and  harder  punish- 
ments for  captured  runaways.  This  was  the  period  of  strong 
passion  on  the  part  of  daves ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
fear  took  possession  of  the  masters  also.  Negro  husbands 
became  nM)re  ferocious  when  their  homes  were  defiled,  and 
murders  of  whites  assumed  a  shocking  character.  Whether 
tile  practice  of  burning  negroes  alive  had  existed  before, 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence;  but  at  this  time  it  became  not 
infrequent ;  and  four  instances  in  the  course  of  thirteen  months 
became  accidentally  known  to  persons  who  were  connected  with 
the  Southern  States.  There  were  still  thousands  of  slaves  who 
kept  up  the  reputation  of  their  race  for  ccmtentedness,  house* 
hold  attachment,  and  gaiety  of  spirits;  and  there  were  pro- 
prietors who  sincerely  relie<l  on  their  attachment,  and  believed 
that  all  was  well  while  laughter  and  singing  went  on ;  but  there 
were  more,  perhaps,  who  depended  on  the  terrors  of  their 
negroes.  It  was  common  to  show  strangers  how  any  slave 
would,  however  black,  change  colour  and  tremble  at  a  loud  tone 
or  angry  word  from  master  or  mistress,  and  to  ask  what  was  to 
be  feared  from  such  a  craven  race.  Yet  the  fear  was  growing 
daily  ;  and  with  it,  of  course,  grew  the  cruelty  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  desperation  on  the  other.  Certain  well-known  incidents 
of  the  time  were  illustrative  of  the  partioular  state  of  affairs 
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then,  and  not  before  or  since.  Neither  before  nor  since,  for 
instance,  could  such  nn  affair  as  that  of  Madame  Lalaurie^  at 
New  Orleans,  have  been  conducted  and  terminated  as  it  was. 
Any  visitor:  to  New  Orleans,  thirty  years  ago  —  or,  for  aught 
we  know,  to  this  day  —  must  have  seen,  and  can  never  forget, 
the  roofless  house,  standing  ruined  among  handsome  dwellings, 
as  a  public  spectacle,  and  meant  so  to  stand  till  it  crumbled 
away.  It  was  the  abode  of  a  lady  who  employed  and  amused 
her  days  in  torturing  her  slaves  with  her  own  hands  in  secrecy, 
and  with  long  impunity.  Her  cook,  chuned  to  the  kitchen- 
range,  at  last  set  the  house  on  fire ;  and  this  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  torture-chambers  in  the  yard.  The  citizens  sided  with 
the  negroes,  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet.  They  would,  at  all 
events,  have  reprobated  and  expelled  the  woman;  but  they 
assembled,  in  the  si^ht  of  all  the  blacks  in  the  city,  to  see  thiut 
her  victims  were  duly  cared  for,  and  to  pull  off,  wiOx  their  own 
hands,  the  roof  which  had  covered  her  crimes. 

On  the  other  side  were  cruelties  also  —  some  sly,  some  reck- 
less —  poisonings  by  petted  house*slaves,  murders  of  infants, 
and  the  like;  and  also  that  singular  form  of  revenge — men  and 
women  maiming  themselves,  in  order  to  be  a  mere  burden  to 
those  who  were  bound  to  maintain  them  for  life.  Where  hope 
still  existed,  it  was  of  escape  by  flight,  and  of  learning  mean- 
while to  read  and  write,  for  this  purpose.  Masters  were  proud 
of  the  superiority  of  some  one  slave  of  their  household  (and 
every  household  had  some  one  superior  negro  to  tell  of),  who 
had  learned  to  read  more  or  less,  by  hook  or  by  crook.  Drivers 
of  carriages  and  footmen  had  the  best  chance,  because,  while 
waiting  when  the  physician  made  his  visits  or  the  lady  paid  her 
calls,  the  negro  on  the  box  or  the  footman  could  get  childrai  in 
the  street  to  name  the  letters  on  signboards  or  shopfronts,  or  in 
the  headings  of  the  newsfxaper  left  in  the  carriage ;  and  the 
children  would  show,  too,  in  the  sand  or  dust,  how  the  letters 
should  be  made.  No  doubt,  there  were  fewer  slaves  then  than 
now  who  could  read ;  but  there  were  enough  for  some  masters 
and  mistresses  to  be  proud  of,  and  others  to  be  afraid  of. 

The  effect  on  the  negro  character  of  these  fears  of  the 
owners  became  more  marked  as  they  became  more  apparent 
in  ordinary  life.  The  negroes  perfectly  understood  why  the 
vigilance  of  Uie  citixens  kept  watch  over  every  street  and 
every  house;  why  a  few  hisses  or  catcalls  at  the  theatre 
sent  the  whole  an£ence  home  in  the  middle  of  a  piece ;  why 
the  whole  city  got  up  and  dressed  —  dressed  even  the  little 
children  —  at  the  first  cry  of  fire ;  and  why  negroes,  however 
young,  were  hanged  for  causing  a  fire,  when  a  '  mean  white ' 
would  have  undergone  a  much  slighter  punishment 
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Here  were  all  the  elements  for  insurrection,  and  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  only  hope  for  the  greater  number  lay  in 
insurrection.  Any  extended  concert  was  impossible ;  and  the 
little  that  was  practicable  was  of  a  very  imperfect  kind.  Best* 
less  negroes  found  occasional  means  of  making  known  to  each 
other  ^at  they  were  miserable ;  and  this  kept  them  in  constant 
expectation  of  some  great  event — some  deliverance  from  above  or 
from  abroad.  This  then  was  the  fitting  season  for  monthly  insur- 
rections, and  for  the  frightful  Southampton  Massacre.  Desperate 
and  faqatical  negroes,  who  believed  themselves  commissioned  to 
'  slay  and  spare  not,'  butchered  in  that  rising  upwards  of  seventy 
whites,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  This  event  wrought  strongly 
on  both  whites  and  blacks.  The  masters  were  aghast  at  finding 
that  their  '  attached  servants '  would  not  stand  by  them  for  a 
single  moment  after  being  summoned  on  the  other  side ;  and 
the  negroes  sank  into  deeper  hopelessness  on  finding  the  chances 
of  insurrection  closed  against  them.  They  were  henceforth  to 
be  more  strictly  confined;  they  were  to  have  less  liberty  of 
meeting  even  for  religious  exercises,  fewer  suppers  and  dances, 
and  shorter  hours  in  the  evenings.  Life  was  to  be  graver  and 
sadder  henceforth,  and  they  did  not  yet  know  that  it  was  to  be 
more  secure  from  ill-treatment.  They  were  soon  to  be  less 
overworked  and  less  flogged,  safer  from  torture,  and  more  com- 
fortable in  their  homes;  but  they  could  not  foresee  this,  and 
they  bitterly  felt  the  restraints  put  upon  their  dancing  and 
feasting,  and  prayer-meetings  in  the  woods  at  night. 

Here  the  lowest  period  T)f  American  slavery  may  be  seen  to 
have  closed.  Dreary  and  hopeless  as  it  seemed,  it  was,  in  its 
way,  preparatory,  and  even  disciplinary,  in  regard  to  the 
changes  in  reserve  for  the  slaves  and  their  masters.  Both  the 
free  blacks  and  the  slaves  had  obtained  a  firm  grasp  of  the  idea 
that  they  were  Americans  and  not  Africans.  A  few  old  people 
among  them,  and  returned  emigrants,  could  tell  something  about 
Africa;  and  a  multitude  more  could  boast  of  what  General 
Jackson  had  said  of  America  being  their  country.  Moreover, 
they  had  learned  that  their  removal  from  the  soil  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  that  the  first  men  in  the  States  were  consulting  what 
to  do  with  them.  These  ideas  were  widely  spread  among 
them  when  that  happened  which  put  a  stop  to  negro-risings  at 
once  and  for  ever. 

Though  the  Colonization  Society  was  of  Southern  origin, 
and  formed  avowedly  in  the  interests  of  the  slaveholders,  it  was 
likely  to  meet  with  support  in  the  Free  States  from  the  very 
large  proportion  of  the  citizens  who  were  troubled  by  the  pre- 
sence of  free  negroes,  and  uneasy  as  to  the  issues  of  slavery. 
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The  scheme  was  introduced  with  great  caution  in  the  Nofih ; 
and  the  agents  who  took  charge  of  its  interests  were  prepared 
with  a  diversity  of  statements  as  to  its  objects,  supposed  to  be 
suitable  to  a  variety  of  listeners.  The  success  appeared  at  first 
to  be  considerable,  as  far  as  promises  of  money  and  interest  ia 
tJie  removal  of  the  blacks  were  concerned ;  but  the  game  was  a 
dangerous  one.  Among  the  most  eager  and  early  inquirers 
were  two  sorts  of  persons  who  were  ^  colonizationists '  only  for 
a  very  short  time ;  and  after  that,  adversaries  who  would  have 
ruined  the  scheme  if  its  authors  could  ever  have  got  it  to  work* 
Practical  and  sincere  men  soon  perceived  that  die  proposal  to 
deport  the  slaves  was  absurd.  And  how  were  the  multitude  to 
be  fed  when  landed  in  Africa?  These  questions  were  so  trifled 
with  that  sincere  men  inquired  further,  and  became  satisfied 
that  the  only  righteous,  safe,  and  profitable  course  to  take  with 
the  sliivea  was  tq  free  them.  Thus  arose  the  Abolitionists. 
The  time  of  their  appearance  on  the  scene  was  a  marked  one* 
Xt  wa^  the  year  after  the  Southampton  Massacre,  and  when  the 
slaves  were  at  the  lowest  point  of  their  fortunes  and  their  hopes. 
There  is  no  saying  whether  the  rise  of  the  Abolition  question 
could  have  been  under  any  circumstances  concealed  from  them ; 
but  some  ill-judged  proceedings  of  the  Colonization  managers 
made  the  fact  known  in  every  negro  quarter  in  the  Southern 
Statea  They  prosecuted  for  libel  a  Northern  citizen  who  ex- 
posed the  false  pretensions  and  real  tendencies  of  their  scheme, 
and  thus  fixed  attention  upon  an  adversary  whose  words  of 
those  days  have  become  a  tradition  which  will  never  be  lost 
When  they  fined  and  imprisoned  Garrison  for  saying  what  was 
proveably  true,  they  destroyed  their  own  cause  to  set  up  his. 

The  other  class  of  temporary  adherents  and  ultimate  oppo* 
nents  to  the  Colonization  scheme  was  that  of  the  free  coloured 
people  of  the  North.  A  few  restless  men,  and  a  few  vain  men, 
delighted  to  be  courted  by  whites  on  any  pretence,  agreed  to 
go  out  to  Africa;  but  the  more  intelligent  and  prosperous 
refused  to  go,  and  used  their  influence  to  warn  others  from 
going.  They  would  not  be  expatriated.  They  were  Americans ; 
and  they  chose  to  remain  so.  Moreover,  they  would  not  aban-* 
don  the  oppressed  part  of  their  race.  They  would  stay  by  them 
as  long  as  a  man,  woman,  or  child  of  their  colour  remained  in 
bondage,  well  knowing  that  if  the  intelligence  and  property  of 
their  body  were  shipped  off"  to  another  hemisphere,  no  chance  of 
emancipation  would  remain  for  those  who  were  left  behind. 

The  free  people  of  colour  were  at  that  time  about  400,000 
in  all  the  States ;  and  though  their  social  position  was  low,  and 
Qould  not  be  much  raised  while  their  colour  marked  them  as 
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members  of  an  enslaved  raoe»  there  were  not  a  few  educated 
ajid  wealthy  families  among  them.  An  American  novel,  *  The 
'  Graries  and  their  Friends/  written  bj  a  man  of  this  class 
Bome  years  ago,  opens  to  us  a  clear  view  of  the  life  and  ways 
of  these  prosperous  and  educated  free  negroes,  of  whom  won- 
derfully little  can  be  learned  from  books  or  by  actual  asso- 
ciation with  them.  Though  the  tide  treats  of  a  time  before  the 
eollegea  and  schools  of  the  Free  States  were  opened  to  negroes, 
it  discloses  a  mode  of  life  very  unlike  what  the  owners  of  slaves 
believe  to  be  possible  to  any  but  whites.  Whatever  the  South- 
em  or  the  Northern  aristocracy  might  think,  the  negro  owners 
of  houses  and  ships,  the  merohants,  surgeons,  schoolmasters,  and 
clergymen  of  the  despised  race,  had  influence  to  discredit  the 
Colonization  scheme  among  the  people  of  their  own  colour, 
from  the  capitalist  to  whom  brilliant  prospects  were  held  out  in 
the  colonies,  to  the  stupidest  slave  whom  his  owner  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of. 

By  means  of  the  influence  of  opinion,  white  and  black,  the 
minds  of  the  slaves  were  at  once  turned  against  the  pro- 
posed deportation,  and  inspired  with  hope  of  deliverance  by 
some  other  chance.  Through  the  scattered  population  of  free 
blacks,  knowledge  and  opinion  were  certainly  transmitted  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  Slave  States;  and  so  marked  a 
change  came  over  the  temper  and  manners  of  the  slaves  that 
their  owners  assumed  without  any  evidence  that  a  secret  agita- 
tion was  carried  on  by  ^  prowling  Abolitionists.'  There  is  not, 
and  there  never  has  been,  any  reason  to  suppose  that  white 
travellers  in  the  Slave  States  have  ever  been  abolition  agents; 
and  it  is  hardly  disputed  now  that  the  proprietors  themselves 
have  put  their  slaves  in  the  way  of  knowing  all  that  they  are 
accused  of  having  learned.  Our  concern  here,  however,  is  with 
the  effect  of  the  new  information  and  the  new  hope  on  the 
negro  mind  and  character,  and  not  with  any  controversy  as  to 
how  the  blessing  came  to  them. 

It  was  absurd  to  marvel  how  the  desire,  or  the  very  idea,  of 
freedom  should  have  occurred  to  the  slaves,  while  liberty  was 
the  bribe  held  out  to  make  them  willing  to  go  to  Africa,  or 
when  liberty  was  *  the  reward '  conferred  on* a  slave  at  Charles- 
ton, amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  city,  for  saving  St. 
Philip's  Church,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  a  great  fire.  The  runaways 
were  a  standing  evidence,  from  year  to  year,  that  the  idea  of 
freedom  was  active  in  the  negro  mind,  before  Abolition  was 
heard  of  as  well  as  afterwards.  But  from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Grarrison's  imprisonment — from  the  day  when  the  news  spread 
that  a  white  man  had  taken  up  their  case — they  became  a 
changed  people. 
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Their  outward  condition  improved,  markedly  and  steadily,  in 
the  first  place.     From  the  hour  when  the  attention  of  the  out* 
side  world  was  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  there  was 
a  natural  anxiety  among  all  but  the  most  sordid  and  shameless 
slaveholders  to  satisfy  the  world  that  the  Southern  •  peasantry  * 
were  a  highly-favoured  class.     They  had  less  and  less  liberty, 
because  of  the  prevalent  terror  of  'prowling'  seducers — the 
more  dreaded  for  being  invisible — who  were  supposed  to  want  to 
set  them  running  northwards.    They  had  less  liberty ;  but  they 
had  more  comfort  and  better  superintendence.      In  religioitt 
observances  they  were  indulged  and  encouraged,  because  it  was 
safer  to  have  prayer-meetings  within  sight  and  bearing;  and 
the  shocking  fanaticism  which  certainly  was  fostered  by  the 
whites  was  intended  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  dangerous 
aspirations.     As  it  happened,  so  much  reality  got  mixed  up 
with  the  visions  that  the  result  baffled  all  anticipation.     How- 
ever the  prayer-leader  might  use  the  imagery  of  the  Book  of 
Bevelations  (*  Come  down,  O  Lord  God  1  on  your  great  white 
*  horse,  a  kickin'  and  suortin' '),  there  was  a  rational  allegory 
connected  with  if.     The  captive  people  had  a  Moses  ready  to 
lead  them  out  of  their  land  of  bondage,  by  whom  they  were 
waiting  to  be  led.     The  mingling  of  fact  and  aspiration  was  to 
them  a  real  inspiration  of  faith ;  and  the  proof  of  this  appeared 
in  the  improvement  of  their  character  and  manners.     ]Kot  only 
were  there  no  more  risings,  but  the  murders  and  other  acts  of 
violence  became  fewer  and   fewer.     This  improvement  took 
place  in  full  view  of  a  reverse  process  among  the  whites.     The 
sermons,  newspapers,  and  other  chronicles  of  the  South  show  an 
increase  of  homicide  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  which 
has  been  appalling  to  society.    Much  of  this  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  panic  excited  by  the  mere  name  of  Abolition.    The  great 
majority  of  the  murders,  duels,  floggings  and  burnings  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  which  have  disgraced  American  society,  were 
caused  by  disputes  connected  with  slavery.     Blacks  were  killed 
on  the  merest  suspicion,  and  whites  were  lynched   or  shot: 
strangers  were  punished  by  the  roadside  and  in  market-places, 
neighbours,  and  even  intimate  friends,  were  challenged,  warned, 
beaten,  banished,  or  killed  in  duels,  on  some  supposition  of  an 
offence  against  'slavery.     While  society  was  thus  becoming  bar- 
barised,  the  effect  on  the  negroes  was  more  favourable  than 
mischievous.     Many  resident  whites,  who  abhorred  the  system 
under  which  they  were  living,  and  even  slaveholders,  saw  this, 
and  stimulated  the  abolition  movement  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  sending  money  to  the  North,  and  earnest  entreaties 
to  perseverance  till  the  slaves  should  be  converted  into  free 
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labourers.  They  dared  not  speak;  they  dared  not  take  in 
Northern  newspapers ;  but  they  could  send  money  and  encou- 
ngement^  and  promises  of  co-operation  when  the  day  of  escape 
from  the  curse  of  slavery  should  come. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  the  blacks  to  write  their  own 
blstory,  the  world  will  learn  that  the  millions  who  seemed  to  be 
living  so  quietly  and,  as  their  owners  boasted^  contentedly^  were 
undergoing  a  process  of  education  in  the  expectation  of  some- 
thing great  which  was  about  to  befall  them.  Their  vices  gre  w,  as 
well  as  their  intelligence  and  their  courage.  The  nmaways  are 
always  the  best  and  brightest  specimens,  for  obvious  reasons ; 
and  some  of  them  have  told  us  what  their  latter  years  of  slavery 
were  like.  They  were  more  industrious  than  before,  because 
they  wanted  a  store  of  money.  They  were  more  cunning  and 
lying,  because  they  had  more  to  conceal  and  misrepresent  The 
absurdity  of  the  popular  notion  that  the  negroes  are  like  children 
in  the  matter  of  ingenuousness  has  been  abundantly  shown 
within  the  last  few  months ;  for  it  now  appears  that  the  body 
of  slaves  has  been  living  under  a  mask  for  a  generation  at  least. 
The  slaveholders  have  always  assumed  that  nobody  knew  any- 
thing about  negroes  but  themselves;  they  have  been  excessively 
amused  when  assured,  now  and  then,  that  none  knew  negroes 
80  little  as  themselves:  but  at  length  they  are  finding  this  to 
be  the  simple  truth.  Their  grandfathers  probably  did  establish 
a  genuine  intercourse  with  Uieir  negroes ;  but,  in  the  present 
generation,  both  slaves  and  owners  have  changed  so  essentially 
that  their  relation  is  something  new  even  to  their  own  imar- 
ginations.  Once  placed  in  antagonism,  avowed  or  secret,  the 
slaveholder  is  Bure  to  become  violent  and  reckless,  and  the  negro 
to  grow  intelligent,  cunning,  hypocritical,  and  firm  in  purpose. 
Thus  is  explained  the  present  high  position  of  many  negroes 
who  escaped  from  Southern  slavery  during  this  period.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  the  public 
speaking  of  Frederick  Douglass,  or  of  William  Wells  Brown, 
or  of  William  Craft ;  and,  if  so,  they  will  have  seen  how  inade- 
quate the  slaveholders'  notion  of  the  capacity  of  these  people 
is  to  account  for  the  elevation  they  actually  reach,  after  their 
own  energy  has  put  them  in  the  way  of  education. 

Year  by  year  the  slaves,  generally  speaking,  were  growing 
more  reserved  and  occupied,  and  less  gay.  Somehow  or  other^ 
they  alw^s  knew  what  was  the  tendency  of  affairs  in  the  Free 
States.  They  knew  of  the  establishment  of  colleges  for  the 
instruction  of  young  people  of  their  own  colour.  They  knew 
of  the  opening  of  schools  to  children  of  all  complexions.  They 
knew  when  great  men  were  discussing  at  Washington  whether 
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or  not  to  mako  the  whole  Union  slave  territory,  as  far  as 
Canada ;  and  the  dire  import  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  ;  and 
the  chances  that  remained  that  good  friends  might  prevent  all 
runaways  from  being  remanded  to  their  old  hovels  and  whipping* 
posts.  I'here  was  much  to  occupy  them  in  all  this ;  and  other 
observers  besides  Mr.  Olmsted  have  expressed  surprise  at  find^ 
ing,  not  gaiety  and  childish  mirth,  but  a  silence  and  sadness 
among  the  slaves  which  they  had  never  heard  or  dreamed  of* 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn,  some  future  day,  how  these 
depressed  creatures,  watched  incessantly  and  punished  for  every 
approach  to  tmnsgression  of  bounds,  came  to  know  what  thej 
did  know  of  affiurs  in  the  North.  Since  their  emancipation  on 
the  South-east  coast,  we  have  learned  that  it  had  long  beea 
customary  for  some  house-servant  to  carry  off,  before  the  family 
came  down  to  breakfast,  the  newspaper  left  on  the  table  ov^* 
night.  In  all  neighbourhoods  there  were  negroes  who  could 
read,  little  as  their  masters  suspected  it.  When  there  was  any 
particular  news,  the  paper  was  sure  to  disappear ;  but  it  was 
seldom  asked  for.  When  it  was  not  interesting,  it  lay  in  full 
view.  This  was  one  way.  Again,  these  house-servants  stole 
down  to  the  negro  quarter  at  night;  and,  when  it  was  certain 
that  the  overseer  was  in  bed,  the  fastest  runner  started  for  the 
next  plantation,  to  send  on  the  news  of  any  disclosure  made  at 
table,  or  in  the  dressing-room,  in  the  hearing  of  waiters  ot 
lady's-maids.  The  messenger  was  always  at  hooM  before  the 
overseer  was  up. 

Another  resource  was  the  *  underground  railway,'  an  insti^ 
tution  or  enterprise  which  our  readers  can  hardly  need  to  have 
described  to  them.  As  passengers  ooukl  go  North  by  this  meani^ 
so  news  could  come  South.  Tidings  of  escapes,  completed  or 
baffled)  almost  always  reached  the  old  comrades;  and  a  good 
deal  of  other  news  naturally  came  to  thenu 

There  was  yet  another,  seven  years  ago,  which  was  worth  to 
the  negroes  all  other  facilities  put  together.  When  the  President 
tial  election  of  1856  seemed  likely  to  go  wrong,  the  Southern 
politicians  lost  their  heads,  and  sealed  the  doom  of  their  great 
institution.  They  made  public  speeches  all  over  the  country — 
from  balconies^  in  market-fdaces,  and  at  barbecues —  appealing 
to  Southern  society  to  save  the  country  from  Fremont  and  the 
overthrow  of  slavery.  This  rashness  marked  a  new  period  in  negro 
history.  The  slaves  were  allowed  to  know  that  Fremont  woukl 
make  them  free,  if  he  could,  and  that  he  was  very  likely  to  be 
able  to  do  so.  The  passion  of  their  masters  was  well  noted  by 
them;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  they  were  not  driven  into 
insurrection  by  the  wild  suspicions  of  the  slaveholders.     Ail 
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along  tlie  Cumberland  Rjiver  slaves  were  flogged  to  deaths  and 
lianged  in  rows,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  panic  of  their 
masters.  They  had  done  nothing  but  listen  to  white  oratory ; 
they  had  planned  nothing  but  to  welcome  the  God-sent  Fre- 
mont. The  rumours  of  risings  along  the  Cumberland^  and  the 
sight  of  the  panic  created  by  the  reports,  taught  them  a  lesson, 
of  which  we  now  see  the  fruits.  Thfey  learned  that  their 
prospects  depended  on  Presidential  elections,  and  that  they 
must  be  ready  when  the  hour  of  deliverance  came.  *  Contra- 
*  bands '  who  now  arrive  with  money  in  the  Fedewil  lines, 
mention  six  years  as  the  time  during  which  they  have  been 
accumulating  their  caslh 

Whenever  that  hour  arrived,  it  Was  sttw  to  find  among  the 
slaves  the  same  diversity  of  character  and  faculty  that  exists 
wherever  human  beings  are.  Mr.  Olmsted  gives  us  this 
description  of  the  basest  quality  in  the  lowest  region  of  slave 
territory : — 

*  The  field-hand  negro  is,  on  an  average,  a  very  poor  and  very  bad 
creature  ;  much  worse  than  I  had  supposed  before  I  had  seen  him, 
and  grown  familiar  with  his  stupidity,  indolence,  duplitity,  and 
sensuality.  He  seems  to  be  but  an  imperfect  tnati,  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  himself  in  a  civilised  Manner  (  and  his  presence  in 
large  nombers  must  be  considered  a  dangerous  circumstatice  to  a 
civilised  people.'    {A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country,  p.  4S2.) 

These  are  the  creatures  whom  the  South  boasts  of  having 
introduced  into  the  Church.  The  figurative  bnguage  eni- 
ployed  —  that  *  the  Chufch  ImIs  opened  its  doors  to  them  '*-*  is 
Ircty  highly  figurative  indeed.  The  religion  of  the  slaves  need 
not  be  described  to  anybody  who  has  read  Mr*  CMnisted^s 
reports  of  religiotls  conversations  with  plantation  negroes.  What 
concerns  us  here  is,  that  at  the  head  of  the  hegrt)  prtty  er-meetings 
we  find  an  order  of  men  about  half-wAJr  between  the  lowest  and 
the  best.  Wben  the  slaves  fVom  two  or  three  plantations  meet 
for  worship  in  the  woods  in  the  fevening,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
sufficiency  of  leaders,  at  all  events — several  flnent  and  e&citable 
fellows,  who  love  to  hear  their  own  voice,  and  the  groans  and 
cries  they  can  call  forth  by  it.  As  some  white  person  is  always, 
by  law  or  custom,  present  at  these  meetings,  to  prevent  mis- 
chief, the  character  of  negro  worship  is  well  understood.  Their 
religion  is  all  emotional ;  and  the  Christian  hope  of  thede  people 
is,  in  truth,  an  indulgence  of  vanity  in  being  petted  by  the  Being 
they  cringe  to  in  prayer,  and  an  exultation  in  an  expected 
deliverance  from  whatever  vexes  them.  This  sort  of  religion  is 
Usually  encouraged  by  the  proprietors  as  a  safety *valve ;  and 
the  leaders  of  the  worship  arc  tools  of  the  masters.     Their 
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vanity  and  their  enthusiasm  alike  fit  them  to  do  and  say  what 
best  suits  the  proprietor;  and  neighbouring  planters  have  no 
objection  to  allow  their  negroes  to  attend  (if  they  must  have 
prayer-meetings  at  all)  the  services  led  by  a  fluent  speaker,  who 
is  well  pleased  that  his  eloquence  should  be  borne  to  the  ears 
of  the  higher  race,  and  win  him  a  compliment  the  next  day. 

This  is  the  common  sort  of  religious  observance.  There 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  assemblages  in  the  midst  of  the 
swamp,  or  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  at  which  no 
white  was  present,  and  where  a  higher  order  of  speakers  have 
given  their  hearers  clearer  ideas,  and  incitements  to  hope  and 
confidence  from  the  example  and  fortunes  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt.  But  these  superior  persons  more  commonly  keep  their 
own  counsel,  for  personal  reasons,  and,  at  all  events,  do  not  let 
their  voices  be  heard  aloud  in  the  open  air. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  test,  both  of  the  force  of  the 
desire  of  liberty  and  of  the  personal  heroism  of  certain  n^;ro 
slaves,  than  the  mode  of  escape  adventured  by  some  few  of 
them  when  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  rendered  the  old  methods 
too  hazardous.  We  can  understand  how  men  and  women  may 
have  stood  in  the  swamp,  up  to  the  chin,  for  days ;  and  how 
they  may  have  borne  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  broad  Ohio  or  Potomac,  preferring  to  drown 
within  raght  of  the  free  shore  to  being  caught  by  the  horsemen 
who  are  shouting  behind.  We  can  understand  the  daring  of 
the  young  mother  who,  with  her  babe,  was  almost  in  the  grasp 
of  her  pursuers,  and  sprang  upon  a  fragment  of  ice  floating 
past  From  one  swirling  fragment  to  another  she  leaped,  some- 
times apparenUy  without  a  chance,  and  then  making  another 
spring  for  dear  life  and  for  her  child  —  her  pursuers  themselves 
standing  fixed  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  heroism  of  her 
flight.  Such  adventures  are  conceivable  enough;  but  to 
escape  by  being  coffined  in  a  chest,  and  thrown  about  among 
the  cargo  of  a  steamer  or  the  luggage  in  a  railway-van, 
requires  uncommon  courage  and  power  of  endurance.  There 
are  several  men  of  colour  in  the  Free  States — some  of  them 
now  educated  persons — who  for  years  laid  by  money  from 
extra  work,  prepared  by  unknown  means  for  a  peculiar  re- 
ception in  some  Northern  city,  trained  wife  and  children  to 
bear  the  suspense  of  the  adventure,  and  finally  obtained 
secretly  a  large  chest,  bored  it  with  holes  for  air  on  all  its  sides, 
put  in  the  money,  and  the  necessary  food,  and  then  lay  down 
to  be  nailed  up  in  what  might  prove  only  a  living  grave. 
The  reception  of  such  fugitives  was  indeed  a  peculiar  one. 
Some  citizen  of  colour  in  Philadelphia,  probably,  as  the  nearest 
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safe  point,  was  on  the  wharf^  inquiring  for  a  chest  of  goods 
consigned  to  him  by  this  steamer ;  and  he  had  a  truck  and  men 
of  his  own  colour  waiting  to  carry  it  away.  There  was  no  use 
in  impatience,  but  much  risk:  so  the  inquirer  must  keep 
calm.  When  put  ashore  at  last,  the  chest  might  be  set  on 
end,  or  bottom  up.  Not  till  it  was  in  the  hall  at  home,  and  the 
door  shut,  did  the  host  venture  the  signal,  which  he  had 
scarcely  strength  by  this  time  to  make.  If  his  knocks  on  the 
lid  were  answered,  the  fugitive  was  alive.  Perhaps  the  failures 
have  been  unreported.  We  have  heard  of  none ;  while  there 
have  been  several  men  known  in  the  Free  States  by  the  names  of 
Box  Brown,  Box  Smith,  Box  Jones,  &c.,  in  honour  of  some  such 
adventure.  The  hero  is  found  in  dreadful  condition,  of  course ; 
sometimes  speechless  for  hours.  The  cup  of  broth  is  ready,  and 
the  warm  bath,  and  the  comfortable  bed.  In  a  wonderfully  short 
time,  his  wife  knows  the  issue  of  the  experiment ;  and  she  is 
probably  aware  what  the  next  news  will  be.  It  seems  to  be 
always  the  same.  He  goes  to  work  with  intense  diligence, 
buys  first  his  daughter  or  daughters,  then  his  wife,  and  after- 
wajrds  his  boys,  if  they  have  not  been  sold  away  out  of  reach. 
Then  follows  the  education  of  the  children :  at  school  first,  and, 
if  there  is  yet  time,  at  college.  In  one  form  of  expression  or 
another,  such  families  as  these  are  always  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  negroes  can  use  their  freedom  like  other  people, 
when  allowed  to  try. 

These  successful  fugitives  are  the  very  best  of  the  slave  race, 
as  the  plantation  field-hands  are  the  worst  The  higher  sort 
show  that  negroes  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves ; 
while  the  lower  do  not  prove  that  they  are  not.  Some  respect- 
able free  men  of  colour  in  the  North  were  once  field-hands; 
and  they  look  back  with  amazement  on  the  notions  and  feelings 
of  their  early  life.  Still,  through  all  the  heights  and  depths  of 
their  destiny,  one  universal  tone  is  always  sounding,  prophesy- 
ing of  liberty  at  length  to  all.  Whatever  the  slaves,  old  and 
young,  wise  or  foolish,  grave  or  gay,  may  say  in  answer  to 
questions  before  strangers,  the  desire  of  freedom  is  absolutely 
universal  among  them.  It  has  certainly  been  so  for  many  years ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  always  was  so.  Some 
may  be  too  lazy,  some  too  luxurious,  some  too  timid,  to  make 
any  effort  on  their  own  behalf,  and  all  are  too  cunning  to  admit 
that  they  feel  anything  that  is  inconvenient  to  their  owners ; 
but  no  one  fact  about  them  is  so  well  ascertained  as  that  they 
all  regard  freedom  as  the  one  desirable  thing  in  life,  and  the 
crowning  blessing  which  is  in  store  for  their  race,  sooner  or 
later. 
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Seven  years  ago,  the  free  coloured  people  of  New  England 
had  to  make  an  important  decision.  The  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts declared  the  Common  Schools  open  unconditionally  to 
all  the  children  in  the  State.  There  were  anxious  consultations 
among  the  people  of  colour  in  Boston  whether  to  accept  this 
concession,  implying  as  it  did  the  closing  of  their  own  schools. 
They  made  the  venture,  and  have  rejoiced  ever  since.  For 
seven  years  their  children  and  those  of  the  white  citizens  have 
been  on  perfectly  equal  terms  in  the  schools ;  and  the  managers 
and  teachers  have  neither  found  nor  made  any  difficulties.  The 
opening  of  colleges  in  the  same  spirit — so  that  negro  students 
have  been  and  are  now  seen  even  at  Harvard  University — had 
by  this  time  caused  the  free  people  of  colour  to  have  educated 
men  and  women  of  their  own  race.  There  was  wealth  among 
them  before ;  and  now  they  had  physicians,  clergymen,  tutors 
and  schoolmasters,  engineers,  and  men  of  business ;  and  of  the 
other  sex  a  considerable  number  of  well-cultivated  school- 
mistresses, governesses,  music-teachers,  and  artists. 

All  this  evidence  that  a  new  period  in  their  social  history  had 
arrived  wrought  strongly  in  the  Free  States,  and  had  its  effect 
in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  Slave  States.  But  the  most 
striking  sign  of  the  times  was,  perhaps,  the  New  Bedford  Con- 
vention, which  was  considered  an  annual  observance  till  the 
march  of  events  showed  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary.  This 
Convention  was  an  assemblage  of  free  coloured  citizens,  who 
met  to  consult  on  the  fortunes,  the  duties,  and  the  policy  of 
their  class.  The  resolutions  passed  on  these  occasions  will  be 
found  by  future  generations  to  throw  a  strong  light  on  some 
features  of  American  society  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  enough  for  us  here  to  say  that  the  whole  interest 
of  the  united  members  was  pledged  to  raise  and  strengthen  the 
depressed  spirit  of  then:  class  ;  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  the 
objecjts  of  social  ambition ;  and  to  rebuke  and  put  down  the 
assumption  that  the  dark  race  were  fit  only  for  menial  employ- 
ments and  th^  drudgery  of  society.  There  was  another  point 
on  which  they  expressed  themselves  with  a  steady  determination 
which  has  since  been  of  great  advantage  to  them.  They  avowed 
their  resolution  to  abide  by  their  own  country  and  their  own 
people  till  the  controversy  between  the  oppressors  and  the  op- 
pressed should  be  settled  for  ever.  As  Americans,  they  wouM 
live  and  die  in  America;  and  while  colour  was  a  badge  <Sf 
slavery,  every  man  of  colour  would  stand  by  the  slaves  till 
every  one  of  them  was  freed.  Such,  we  see,  was  the  conclusion 
arrived  at,  through  long  years,  whenever  and  wherever  these 
people  /^r^nlrl  "ttcr  their  will. 
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Even  in  the  most  barbarous  districts  of  the  interior  cotton 
bmds  these  movements  and  their  purport  could  be  more  or  less 
followed  and  appreciated.  Importations  of  African  negroes 
were  still  going  on  in  the  creeks  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  re-opening 
of  the  African  slave  trade  was  under  discussion  in  the  legis- 
latures, the  councils,  and  the  newspapers  of  several  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  raw  Africans  who  were  thus  occa- 
sionallj  landed  were  a  very  exciting  spectacle  to  even  the 
lowest  of  the  American  slaves.  For  the  first  time,  the  degraded 
field-hands  saw  peo[Je  lower  than  themselves ;  but,  if  they  felt 
any  complacency  on  this  account,  they  suffered  more  mortifica- 
tion in  having  this  exaggerated  image  of  their  own  condition 
placed  before  their  eyes.  The  spectacle  made  them  at  once 
more  eager  for  a  change  in  their  lot,  and  more  unwilling  than 
ever  to  be  sent  to  Africa.  Their  masters  pointed  out  with  great 
complacency  the  contempt  and  aversion  their  hereditary  *  hands ' 
had  for  the  strangers ;  and  it  really  seems  as  if  they  did  not 
perceive  the  effect  this  contrast  was  likely  to  produce. 

The  only  point  which  lemains  to  be  noticed,  before  the  date 
of  the  civil  war,  is  the  avowed  and  increasing  alarm  of  Southern 
society  at  the  results  disclosed  by  each  census.  Small  as  the  negro 
increase  has  been,  it  has  borne  an  ever-increasing  proportion  to 
tiie  white  element  in  South  Carolina  and  several  other  States. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  fact  created  any  special  hope  among 
the  blacks,  but  it  inspired  a  strong  fear  in  their  proprietors ;  this 
fear  induced  grater  severity  of  control,  and  greater  severity 
again  caused  more  escapes.  In  one  free  State  on  the  Ohio,  fifteen 
hundred  fugitives  were  known  to  have  passed  through  in  a  single 
year;  and  there  was  no  getting  them  back  again. 

A  new  Presidential  Election  had  now  come  round.  That  of 
1856  had  not  brought  any  good  to  the  slaves;  they  had  heard 
nothing  more  of  Fremont ;  and  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
the  Drbd  Scott  decision,  as  rendering  escape  almost  impossible. 
Nowhere  short  of  Canada  could  they  now  be  any  safer  than  in 
the  Gulf  States.  "Would  Fremont  come  forward  again  ?  From 
the  talk  at  table  and  in  the  carriage,  and  in  town  and  country 
meetings,  the  listeners,  who  never  failed  to  have  their  ears  open, 
le^yrned  that  there  were  other  men  as  hateful  in  the  South  as 
Fremont;  and  at  length  it  appeared  to  be  Breckinridge  who 
would  keep  all  straight  at  the  South,  and  Lincoln  who  was  the 
Fremont  of  the  day.  They  would  never  have  found  out  for 
themselves  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  expected  to  do  or 
lo  inflict :  but  the  citizens  had  not  learned  prudence  from  the 
events  of  1856.  They  talked  as  eagerly  and  as  rashly  about 
Lincoln  as  they  had  about  Fremont;   and  thus  gave   their 
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negroes  a  new  idol.     Discovering  this,  after  having  begun  the 
war,  the  proprietors  in  the  districts  where  the  Federal  troops 
were  most  likely  to  be  seen,  did  their  best  to  undo  the  misdiief 
wrought  by  indiscretion.     Some  sent  their  people  away  south- 
wards or  westwards ;  some  employed  them  on  defensive  works, 
and   stimulated  them   by  rewards   and  by  hints  of  preesing 
danger;    some  informed    their    negroes    that  the  race  called 
Yankees  were  a  sort  of  monsters,  with  horrid  faces  and  horses* 
teeth,  and  mouths  always  watering  for  negro  flesh  as  the  greatest 
of  dainties.     Others  told  them  that  the  errand  of  the  Yankees 
down  South  was  to  catch  as  many  negroes  as  possible,  in  order 
to  hamstring  them  or  to  sell  them  into  a  sort  of  hell  called 
Cuba,  where  negroes  were  always  tormented  beyond  bearing. 
Tlie  dread  of  Cuba  is  a  traditional  superstition  among  all  orders 
of  American  slaves,  as  it  is  a  traditional  custom  of  the  slave- 
holders to  inspire  it.     As  for  the  description  of  the  Yankees  as 
monsters,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  addressed,  not  to 
intelligent  'house'  or  'body-servants' — the  men  and  women 
who   overhear  conversation  and  learn  to  read — but  to  field 
negroes — beings  who  have  seen  nothing  beyond  the  plantation 
and  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  who  have  heard  nothing  but 
what  the  whites,  and  prayer-leaders  sanctioned  by  the  whites, 
have  told  them.     They  half-believed  till  they  saw ;  and  it  was 
not  for  some  time  that  they  identified  '  Yankees '  with  Fremont 
and  Garrison,  and  the  deliverers  who  were  to  come.  This  identi- 
fication is  said  to  have  taken  place,  when  it  did  happen,  through 
a  vision  or  dream  related  in  evident  sincerity  by  one  of  the  eany 
'  contrabands.'     *  The  Lord  appeared '  to  him  'in  the  night  in 
'  the  form  of  a  Yankee,'  instructing  him  to  warn  his  brethren  to 
welcome  the  Yankees,  who  were  coming  to  make  slaves  free, 
and  set  them  to  work  on  their  own  account.     The  disciple  dis- 
charged his  commission  with  excellent  effect — probably  within 
view  of  some  kindly  '  Yankee,'  who  had  accepted  this  oppor- 
tunity of  producing  a  desirable  impression. 

The  effect  of  such  instructions  was  seen  for  some  time  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Northern  troops  in  any  new  district  of  the 
Slave  States.  Many  of  the  negroes  came  down  openly  at  once 
to  the  shores  of  the  river  or  creek,  bundle  in  hand,  begging  to 
be  admitted  on  board  the  boats ;  and  if  refused  or  unanswered, 
they  swam  till  they  were  taken  up  to  save  their  lives ;  but 
others  peeped  from  some  ambush  in  the  forest  or  the  sedgy 
banks  (looking  for  the  big  teeth) ;  and  when  they  came  in  at 
last,  they  were  in  a  state  of  trembling  fear,  and  ready  to  start 
off  home  at  every  turn,  till  satisfied  that  nobody  was  being 
sent  to  Cuba.     It  is  certain  that  reckless  Southern  politicians 
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sent  many  more  negroes  to  the  Federal  camps  than  they  kept 
away  from  them  by  these  goblin  stories.  The  practical  point 
of  the  case  was  that  the  first  alarm  was  well-grounded^  and  the 
second  was  false.  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  greeted  with  secession^ 
would  put  an  end  to  slavery,  while  the  fanciful  description  of 
the  Yankee  would  hold  -good  only  at  a  distance :  and  the  negroes 
would  be  wiser  accordingly. 

.  Here  we  have  reached  the  ground  of  the  great  speculation — 
what  the  future  of  the  negro  will  be  in  America.  The  best 
material  for  a  judgment  is^  unquestionably,  our  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  n^ro~of  his  ideas,  his  capacities,  and  his 
moral  state  and  tendencies — under  the  test  of  the  present  crisis 
of  his  fate.  Of  this  material  there  is  a  great  deal  at  our  com- 
mand, derived  from  official  sources,  and  vouched  for  by  the 
direct  testimony  of  the  Federal  Commissioners  for  Freedmen. 
Belying  on  the  accuracy  of  their  statements,  the  facts  they  de- 
scribe are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  important. 

For  some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  the  freed  (or 
escaped)  negroes  were  as  miserable  in  their  circumstances  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  In  their  eagerness  to  escape  from 
bondage  they  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  camps  nnd 
cities,  by  tens  of  thousands ;  and  they  found,  for  many  weeks 
and  months,  little  enough  of  mercy  anywhere  but  among  people 
of  their  own  race.  It  snould  be  remembered  for  ever  that  long 
before  any  sort  of  provision  was  made  for  these  destitute  crea- 
tures, and  before  either  the  Government  or  general  society  in 
the  North  took  their  case  into  consideration  at  all,  they  were 
fed,  clothed,  comforted,  and  assisted  to  get^into  work,  by  the 
despised  free  blacks  of  the  Northern  cities.  In  Washington, 
and  Philadelphia  in  particular,  the  humblest  dwellings  were 
open  to  all  who  came  from  the  South.  So  great  was  the  crowd- 
ing in  the  houses,  and  so  reduced  was  the  condition  of  the 
fugitives,  that  fever,  cholera,  and  dysentery  soon  created  alarm 
wherever  the  ^  contrabands,'  as  they  were  by  this  time  called, 
had  assembled.  The  state  of  things  was  truly  appalling  at  the 
beginning  of  1862.  Nothing  can  be  said  in  justification  of  the 
Washington  Government  for  its  apathy  and  its  delays  in  making 
up  its  mind  what  to  do  with  the  multitude  of  negroes  who  were 
sure  to  come  into  its  hands  when  the  war  was  carried  into  the 
South.  Up  to  that  time  the  fugitives  who  arrived  in  the  Free 
States  were  provided  with  employment  without  much  difficulty 
— the  demands  of  the  war  having  perceptibly  reduced  the 
supply  of  labour.  The  negroes  who  took  occasion  to  quit 
Virginia  and  the  Border  States  which  were  the  seat  of  war 
were  presently  in  demand,  as  far  north  as  the  wharves  of 
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Chicago  and  the  farms  of  New  England.  But  only  a  email 
proportion  got  so  far ;  for  they  were  in  demand  in  the  eampe, 
to  relieve  soldiers  of  the  coarsest  duties,  and  be  the  peraonal 
servants  of  officers.  The  women  washed,  cooked,  and  cleaned. 
The  men  did  eyerythin^;  else  required  in  camp.  Even  northern 
citizens  were  surprised  to  see  how  well  and  diligwtly  they 
worked  under  the  stimulus  of  pay ;  and  t^ue,  an  the  whole,  the 
state  of  affairs,  so  far,  was  not  so  alarming  or  Yexaiiona  as  to 
louse  the  Government  to  its  duty.  The  able-bodied  of  both 
aexes  seemed  to  be  taking  care  of  themselves ;  and  the  helpless 
were  taken  care  of  by  friends  of  their  own  colour* 

The  case  was  very  different  when  the  war  was  carried  down 
to  the  South  and  the  Southwest ;  and  the  Government  must 
have  known  that  it  would  be  so.      There,  every  negro  who 
escaped  being  driven  into  the  interior,  with  the  planter^  eatde 
or  goods,  would  be  sur6  to  appear  in  the  Federal  lines ;  and 
some  principle  of  action  in  regard  to  them  ought  to  have  been 
decided  on  and  promulgated  throughout  the  United   States' 
armies.     The  whole  matter,  however,  was  left  to  chance.     Ne* 
groes  came  flocking  in  fix)m  the  deserted  plantations,  or  plan« 
tations  that  were  not  yet  deserted ;  they  issued  from  the  woods 
by  day  and  by  night;  they  swam  from  the  main  to  the  islands; 
tney  all  refused  to  go  back  again,  and  said  that  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  old  people,  were  all  coming  as  soon  as  tkey 
should  get  some  news  which  was  on  the  way.     On  the  whole, 
and  in  most  places,  the  nent  state  of  things  was  terrible.     The 
commanders  had  their  several  opinions  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  fate  of  these  people.     While  one  declared  that  he  could 
have  done  nothing  in  this  hostile  territory  without  negro  guides^ 
scouts,  messengers,  and  channel  pilots,  others  regarded  every 
black  as  a  nuisance,  and  encouraged  all  overtures  from  claimants 
to  come  and  take  them  back.     The  'contrabands'  were  too 
often  baulked  of  their  pay,  or  made  to  work  without  it ;  they 
were  kicked  and  cuffed  and  sworn  at  by  the  soldiers  (especially 
the  Irish  and  Gkrmans) ;  they  were  robbed,  abused,  and  (worst 
of  all)  tempted  in  every  way  ;  so  that  there  was  every  prospect 
of  the  negroes  within  the  influence  of  the  camps  sinking  to  even 
a  lower  depth  of  degradation  than  they  had  known  in  slavery. 

Where  the  commanders  refused  to  open  their  lines  to  negroes 
at  all,  the  poor  creatures  fled  wherever  river  or  rail,  or  their  own 
feet,  would  carry  them.  The  worst  spectacle  of  all  seems  to 
have  been  at  Cairo,  where,  at  the  best,  residents  ought  to  bear 
a  charmed  life  to  escape  the  perils  of  damp  and  malaria.  On 
that  comfortless  point  of  land,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio,  the  fugitives  sickened  immediately,  and  died  very  fast 
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If  the  able-bodied  could  have  got  on  to  Chicago^  their  fortunes 
would  have  been  made :  for  Chicago  was  getting  rich  at  only- 
half  speed  for  want  of  labour.  The  wages  proflTered  by  adver- 
tisement were  enormous,  if  these  poor  people  had  but  been  able 
to  read  the  papers,  and  to  get  on  the  right  road  to  the  lake. 
But  the  farmers  in  Illinois  wanted  hands  too ;  and  being  fr(5m 
the  South,  for  the  most  part,  thev  had  a  mind  for  negro  labour, 
and  for  an  absolute  command  of  it.  They  helped  themselves 
first,  before  allowing  the  Chic^o  people  any  choice,  even  if  the 
fugitives  could  have  made  their  way  out  of  the  swamps  of 
Cairo.  These  Illinois  settlers  threw  the  fugitives  into  prison, 
and  then  paid  the  fine  to  get  them  out  again,  on  condition  of 
unlimited  and  unpaid  service  for  a  term  of  years,  in  considera* 
tion  of  their  involuntary  debt.  Thus  did  Southern  men  who 
were  too  poor  to  settle  in  a  slave  country  find  then^elves  slave- 
owners in  a  free  State;  and  the  negroes  were  involved  in  a 
slavery  on  free  soil  harder  than  that  they  had  run  away  from 
on  the  plantation. 

Possibly  the  President's  strange  proposal  of  deportation  grow 
out  of  the  bad  news  which  poured  in  from  all  quarters  about 
the  escaped  negroes,  and  from  the  perplexity  of  his  ministers,  and 
of  his  own  mind,  as  to  what  to  attempt  on  their  behalf.  The 
absurdity  of  his  scheme  of  emigration  saves  the  necessity  of 
discussing  it*  If  it  were  a  less  serious  subject,  it  would  be  easy 
to  laugh  at  the  scene  in  the  presidential  mansion,  when  a  select 
company  of  men  of  colour,  sent  for  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  appeared 
before  him,  to  be  told  that  they  and  their  four  millions  of 
comrades  had  no  chance  in  the  United  States,  were  not  liked 
there,  and  had  better  submit  pleasantly  to  be  carried  away 
somewhere,  he  did  not  at  present  know  where,  but  to  some  un- 
appropriated region  where  they  would  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
safe  from  ill-usa^e.  Mr.  Lincoln  must  by  this  time  be  amazed 
that  he  could  within  two  years  have  thought  such  things  as 
these,  and  said  them  to  men  who  were  Americans  by  birth, 
patriots  in  heart,  attached  to  their  homes,  and  their  business, 
and  their  neighbours.  The  wondering  listeners  asked  for  time 
to  consider  before  giving  any  reply.  But  the  great  majority  of 
their  class  perceived  that  the  proposal  would  come  to  nothing, 
and  simply  declared  that  they  would  not  go.  Already  the  great 
want  of  the  country  was  labour ;  already  new  and  costly  efforts 
were  making  to  stimulate  immigration  from  Europe ;  already 
large  districts  of  plantation  land  were  found  deserted  and  laps- 
ing into  waste,  from  the  removal  or  absconding  of  the  labourers; 
and  this  was  the  moment  chosen  for  the  proposal  to  ship  ofi*  to 
some  distant  wilderness  four  millions  of  the  natural  and  trained 
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labourers  of  the  country  I  Such  an  absurdity  had  only  to  be  let 
alone.  We  heard  a  good  deal  at  the  time  of  the  organising  of 
the  first  expedition ;  and  the  people  of  colour  were  vigorously 
canvassed  for  volunteers  *to  leave  their  country  for  their 
*country*8  good;'  but  no  site  was  ever  fixed  upon  that  there 
could  be  any  hope  of  obtaining ;  so  that  doubts  were  thrown 
on  the  sincerity  of  the  proposers  and  promoters.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  the  time  has  long  passed  by  when  any  one 
would  desire  or  dare  to  bring  forward  any  such  project.  As 
an  indication  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  roused  free  ne- 
groes of  the  North,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  a  public  meeting  of  their  colour  in  Boston,  in 
May  1862,  and  published  in  the  newspapers. 

'  Resolved,  That  when  we  wish  to  leave  the  United  States,  we  can 
find  and  pay  for  the  territory  that  shall  suit  us  best. 

'  Resolved^  That  when  we  are  ready  to  leave,  we  shall  be  able  to 
pay  our  own  expenses  of  travel. 

*  Resolved^  That  we  do  not  want  to  go  now. 

*  Resolved^  That  if  anybody  else  wants  us  to  go,  they  must  compel     < 
us/ 

The  first  effectual  step  out  of  these  accumulating  diflScolties 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  generals  m  command 
of  various  expeditions.  Widely  as  they  differed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  negroes  when  claimed  as  property,  they  seem  to 
have  been  all  of  one  mind  as  to  their  value  in  the  campaign. 
One  tells  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  who  drew  a  plan  of  the  forts 
at  Roanoke,  with  the  true  number  and  position  of  the  guns,  and 
who  accurately  described  the  neighbouring  battery,  with  its 
approaches  and  surrounding  swamps.  Another  commander 
mounted  his  man,  well  clothed,  on  a  good  horse,  and  made 
him  ride  at  his  right  hand  during  the  whole  of  an  important 
day — relying  wholly  on  the  local  knowledge  of  the  slave  for 
guidance,  and  finding  that  the  good  fellow  kept  his  head  clear 
and  his  manners  respectful  in  so  unheard-of  a  position.  Another 
lamented  his  readiness  to  laugh  at  a  negro  who  came  into  camp 
at  the  top  of  his  horse's  speed,  to  tell  of  an  advance  of  the 
enemy  through  the  woods.  The  negro  was  laughed  at,  and 
the  enemy  obtained  a  success ;  and  there  was  no  more  laugh- 
ing at  negro  scouts  in  that  camp.  The  story  of  the  pilot, 
Robert  Small,  who  brought  over  to  the  Federal  commander  the 
steamer  *  Planter,'  with  nine  brother  slaves  and  30,000  dollars' 
worth  of  ammunition,  has  been  related  in  the  newspapers.  The 
act  would  have  been  remarkable,  for  courage,  presence  of  mind, 
forecast  and  skill,  in  any  man. 

One  of  the  most  decisive  instances  of  negro  energy  is  the 
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story  of  James  Lawson,  the  slave  of  a  Virginian  master, 
who  escaped  from  slavery  in  December  1861,  and  offered  his 
services  on  board  the  flag  gunboat  *  Freeborn '  in  the  Potomac, 
commanded  by  Captain  Magaw.  liawson  arrived  so  well  fur- 
nished with  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  on 
land  and  at  sea,  that  he  was  soon  found  to  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition. Captain  Magaw  sent  him  on  a  scouting  expedition,  in 
a  direction  in  which  he  did  not  need  intelligence,  in  order  to 
prove  the  man^s  accuracy  and  fidelity.  Lawson  went  the 
whole  round  of  the  enemy's  fortifications,  passing  through  many 
and  great  dangers,  and  brought  back  a  very  able,  full,  and 
accurate  account  of  them.  This  exploit  fixed  his  position.  He 
was  employed  in  other  hazardous  explorations :  and,  when  he 
needed  comrades,  he  picked  out  men  from  the  *  contraband* 
camp,  of  his  own  cast  of  character  and  ability ;  and  none  of 
them  ever  disappointed  the  authorities.  They  ran  the  gauntlet 
for  days  together,  pursuing  their  course  under  fire  from  point 
to  point ;  but  fire  was  never  an  excuse  for  defective  information. 
James  Lawson  and  his  aides  counted  numbers  and  measured 
distances  thoroughly  under  all  circumstances.  Every  gunboat 
on  the  Potomac  rang  with  their  praises ;  and  General  Hooker 
transmitted  to  the  War  Office  at  Washington  an  account  of 
one  of  Lawson's  reconnaissances,  with  an  intimation  from  the 
military  and  naval  commanders  on  the  Potomac  that  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  Lawson's  merits  by  Government  would  be 
highly  acceptable  to  the  officers  who  were  witnesses  of  his 
services.  Lawson  requested  leave  to  undertake  a  little  enter- 
prise of  his  own,  when  he  had  satisfied  the  authorities  that  he 
might  be  trusted.  He  brought  off  his  wife  and  four  children 
from  the  plantation  in  Virginia  before  he  had  been  six  weeks 
a  free  man.  He  evaded  the  pickets  or  escaped  their  shots, 
baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  watchers  of  his  old  home,  and  was 
on  the  shore  with  his  family  punctually  at  the  time  appointed 
for  his  captain's  boat  to  meet  him. 

We  might  fill  a  volume  with  testimonies  of  the  highest  offi- 
cers in  the  Federal  service  to  the  abilities  and  good  sense  of 
the  newly  freed  men :  but  we  have  room  for  no  more.  If  the 
phenomenon  seems  scarcely  credible,  we  ought  to  remember  the 
fact  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  every  slave-holding 
family  throughout  the  South  boasts  of  one  singularly  clever  slave. 
Such  a  revolution  in  negro  history  as  is  now  taking  place  cannot 
but  animate  the  minds  so  long  depressed  by  the  deferring  of  their 
hopes ;  and  the  highest  ability  of  the  class  may  well  appear  on 
the  surface  in  this  great  crisis  of  their  fate. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  at  this  time — in  the  early 
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spring  of  1862 — when  the  Federal  authorities  were  hesitating 
what  to  do^  and  counteracting  each  other^  and  sorely  trjing  the 
patience  of  the  fugitives  by  their  uncertainties,  there  were 
armed  negroes  in  the  Confederate  service.  However  few,  there 
were  some :  and  the  practice  of  making  soldiers  of  the  slaves 
was  certainly  begun  by  the  Confederates.  Among  the  Con- 
federate property  picked  up  at  Manassas,  when  the  United 
States'  troops  entered  the  fortifications,  was  a  letter  from  a 
M.  Paul  Viallon  of  New  Orleans,  to  one  of  the  Confederate 
officers.  Captain  Bourges.  The  letter,  which  was  dated  De- 
cember 3l8^  1861,  contained  this  passage : — 

*  Tou  inquire  of  me  who  are  the  superior  officers  of  the  regiment 
of  negroes  here  in  this  city.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
the  colonel  is  Labatut,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  Ogden ;  the  major, 
Bezou.  As  to  the  captains,  they  are  negroes  or  mulattoes.  Ever 
since  they  have  been  allowed  to  command  companies  they  think 
themselves  greater  than  the  whites ;  they  take  airs  upon  themselves, 
and  act  with  such  insolence  towards  the  ladies  on  Sunday  at  the 
church  of  St.  Augustine,  that  there  are  few  of  them  who  any  longer 
attend  there.  But  they  will  be  put  down  very  quickly  ;  for  two  or 
three  of  them,  within  a  few  days,  have  barely  escaped  being  killed.' 

At  Yorktown,  the  batteries  were  seen  to  be  manned  by 
negroes:  and  one,  who  had  his  hands  frightfally  burned  by 
handling  hot  shot,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Federal  lines.  At 
Murfreesborough,  a  company  of  negro  guerillas  captured  some 
Federal  soldiers.  These  facts  did  not  at  once  overcome  tfie 
President's  reluctance  to  permit  the  enlistment  of  free  negroes 
in  the  Federal  army;  but  the  news  prepared  the  negroes  them- 
selves for  the  introduction  to  military  life  whidi  was  now 
near  at  hand.  The  wealthy  and  educated  free  blacks  in  the 
North  offered  their  services  in  defence  of  the  Union ;  and  the 
lower  sort  in  the  camps  and  colonies  on  the  Southern  seaboard 
were  about  to  enter  on  their  trial  as  soldiers.  Meantime  lai^ 
rewards  were  offered  by  the  Confederate  ofiicers  for  the  bringing 
in,  alive  or  dead,  of  the  negro  guides,  scouts,  pilots,  team- 
sters and  camp  labourers  employed  in  the  Federal  armies. 
For  one  man,  Dabney,  *the  scout  of  the  Rappahannock,' 
1,500  dollars  were  offered  in  the  summer  of  1862.  Mr. 
Seward's  testimony,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  shows  that 
more  than  a  sprinkling  of  remarkable  men  of  colour  were  en- 
gaged in  this  kind  of  service.     The  Secretary  of  State  says : 

*  Everywhere    the  American  general  receives  his  most  useful 

*  and  reliable  information  from  the  negro.'  Everywhere,  in 
fact,  the  slaves  were  found  looking  out  for  their  deliverers,  and 
eager  to  help  them  against  the  masters,  and  the  savage  landless 
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whites,  tbeir  mastere'  deeparate  troops.  When  ihey  found  that 
their  troubles  were  not  over,  and  that  the  Northern  soldiers 
eould  be  as  brutal  in  their  hatred  and  as  insolent  in  their  treat- 
ment of  negroes  as  the  lowest  *mean  whites'  of  the  Slave  States, 
it  was  feared  that  this  usage  would  make  them  abscond  to  the 
woods  and  swamps,  there  to  lead  the  life  of  banditti.  In  some 
of  those  wild  places  there  doubtless  were  assemblages  of  fugi- 
tives ;  but  they  were  there  only  for  want  of  means  to  reach  the 
Federal  lines,  or  from  ignorance.  There  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  at  all  of  any  marauding  on  the  part  of  those  people. 
On  the  contrary,  they  behaved  well  under  this  great  trial.  The 
grand  question  was,  whether  the  mixed  multitude  of  freed  slaves, 
assembled  near  the  Federal  camps  without  anybody's  leave  or 
anybody's  wish,  were  capable  of  self-support  by  honest  work. 
This  will  always  remain  the  salient  point  of  the  history  of  negro 
emancipation  in  America.  The  result  has  for  some  time  been 
clear ;  but  the  value  of  the  proof  cannot  be  estimated  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 

The  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carcdina  have  maintained  a  denser 
slave  pop«dation  than  perhaps  any  other  region  in  the  Southern 
States.  After  the  battle  of  Port  Boyal,  the  white  inhabitants 
iied,  taking  with  them  as  many  negroes  as  they  could  compel  to 
go,  and  as  much  cotton  and  other  produce  as  they  could  carry. 
More  slaves  were  left  behind  than  could  be  driven  off.  When 
the  long-desired  ^  Yankees '  appeared  on  the  plantations,  they 
observed  one  half  of  the  recommendatioiis  imposed  on  them 
from  Washington :  they  collected  what  cotton  was  left,  but  they 
did  not  provide  for  the  negroes.  They  carried  off  the  mules 
wanted  for  the  ploughing,  and  the  rails  for  the  fencing,  besides 
the  corn,  the  pigs,  and  the  poultry.  The  collection  of  the  cotton 
was  done  by  agents,  who  suggested  to  Government  that  the 
estates  should  be  let  to  be  worked  by  speculators.  As  this 
would  have  left  the  negroes  as  much  slaves  as  ever,  and 
probably  to  a  worse  set  (^  nuhsters,  the  advice  was  opposed, 
and  in  good  time  set  aside.  The  whole  future  of  the  freed 
negroes  depended  on  their  being  now  incited  and  encouraged  to 
labour ;  and  this  could  be  done  only  by  leading  them  to  regard 
work  as  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  free  men,  and  the  basis  di  the 
workers'  own  fortunes.  It  was  proposed  to  the  Government 
that  associations  should  undertake  the  management  of  the 
deserted  estates,  for  the  benefit  at  once  of  the  negroes  and  of 
the  national  treasury ;  and  to  this  the  Government  assented. 
It  agreed  to  furnish  transport  and  rations  for  superintendents 
and  teachers.  Whatever  else  was  wanted  must  be  otherwise 
provided.     The  responsible  person,  the  head  of  the  Commission, 
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was  Mr.  Pierce,  a  barrister  of  Massachusetts,  selected  for  his 
well-trained  ability,  and  his  lawyer-like  coolness  and  impartiality 
of  temper,  at  a  time  when  a  pronounced  abolitionist  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  less  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  timid  and 
the  hostile  everywhere.* 

Associations  were  formed  in  the  chief  Northern  cities  for 
providing  clothes,  in  the  first  place,  for  these  poor  people ;  and 
next,  the  means  of  education,  both  in  books  and  work.  The 
Special  Agent  received  his  appointment  in  February  1862;  and 
so  early  as  the  9th  of  March  a  body  of  teachers  and  trainers 
landed  at  Beaufort  Forty-one  men  and  twelve  women,  under 
Mr.  Piercers  direction,  went  to  work  at  once.  These  missionaries 
were  not  only  clergymen  and  teachers,  but  farmers,  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  physicians — all  volunteers  in  the  service,  and 
selected  with  care  from  a  larger  number. 

Nothing  could  be  more  forlorn  than  the  scene  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  The  soldiery  had  stripped  the  estates,  and 
overthrown  all  order;  and  they  had  terribly  corrupted  the 
negroes.  Which  way  to  turn  themselves,  the  strangers  did  not 
know.  Mr.  Pierce  traversed  his  dominion  in  the  first  place, 
making  a  survey  which  enabled  him  to  assign  stations  to  his 
assistants,  and  appoint  their  work.  There  were  ten  islands, 
containing  189  estates,  and  a  negro  population  (before  accessions 
from  the  mainland  arrived)  of  9,050.  Before  spring  was  over, 
there  were  seventy-four  teachers  and  managers  of  the  men,  and 
nineteen  women  to  take  care  of  the  women  and  children.  The 
proportion  of  helpless  persons  among  the  negroes  was,  of  course, 
very  large,  as  the  most  burdensome  were  left  on  the  hands 
of  the  Yankees ;  and  the  field- workers  of  all  ages  and  qualities 
were  less  than  half  of  the  whole  number.  All  of  them  were 
of  a  feeble  habit  of  both  body  and  mind.  Their  vegetable 
diet,  their  poor  dwellings,  their  practice  of  sleeping  on  the  floor 
in  their  day-clothes,  their  incapacity  for  any  employment  but  the 
particular  one  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  their  indo- 
lence, weakness  of  will  and  resolution,  their  levity,  and  the 
wretched  destitution  in  which  they  were  living,  made  up  as 
desperate  a  case  for  missionary  effort  as  could  well  be  conceived. 

First,  they  must  all  be  vaccinated,  for  small-pox  had  broken 
out  on  many  plantations.  A  hospital  was  opened,  and  six 
physicians  worked  at  that  job  till  it  was  finished.  The  mis- 
sionaries, male  and  female,  had  much  to  do  before  they  could 

*  We  have  extracted  the  details  which  follow  from  the  Official 
Reports,  bat  some  of  them  will  be  found  set  forth  at  greater  length 
in  Mr.  Baptist  Noel's  'Bebellion  in  America'  (pp.  d48---^77.). 
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open  schools.  They  -distributed  clothing,  visited  the  sick,  tried 
to  improve  the  household  ways  of  the  women,  and  soon  were 
rich  in  eggs  from  the  negro  quarters  —  the  slave- woman's  form 
of  paying  compliments  being  a  donation  of  eggs.  The  season 
was  already  six  weeks  late  for  sowing  when  the  managers  arrived, 
and  there  was  a  grievous  deficiency  of  implements  and  stock. 
Each  superintendent  had  to  deliver  in  an  account  of  the  con- 
dition and  appropriation  of  his  lands  before  any  arrangement 
as  to  tillage  could  be  made.  Yet  it  appears  from  the  tables 
prepared  for  Government,  dated  June  2.,  that  above  16,000 
acres  were  bearing  flourishing  crops  at  that  time.  The  cotton 
was  then  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  properly  thinned ; 
and  the  corn,  potatoes,  rice,  peas,  and  other  vegetables  all  looking 
well.  Though  six  hundred  able-bodied  men  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  plantations  for  military  purposes,  the  energies 
of  their  comrades  were  by  this  time  so  awakened  that  they 
undertook  nearly  the  whole  work.  Scarcely  any  of  it  was,  in 
fact,  abandoned.  After  going  through  these  difficulties,  and 
finding  that  some  of  the  best  lands  could  not  be  used,  for  want 
of  fencing,  and  that  the  gang- system  worked  badly  when  wages 
were  to  be  paid,  and  that  four  months  of  listless  idleness  had 
put  the  negro  out  of  gear,  it  was  really  astonishing  to  the 
managers  to  reap  such  results  as  they  did  at  the  end  of  their  first 
season.  By  that  time  the  superintendents  were  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  Government;  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  value 
set  upon  their  achievements  at  head-quarters.  The  number 
of  negroes  under  tutelage  was  eighteen  thousand,  and  an  in- 
creasing proportion  wns  withdrawn  on  military  service;  yet 
those  who  remained  behind  had  stored  up  com  enough  for  the 
whole  community  till  the  next  harvest,  and  cotton  enough  to 
pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the  experiment.  Not  many  months 
later,  the  balance  paid  over  to  the  United  States  Government 
was  declared  to  be  40,000  doIlai*s,  after  all  expenses  were  cleared. 
The  opinion  on  the  spot  of  the  value  of  free  negro  industry  is 
shown  by  the  following  paragraph  of  the  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Educational  Commission  for  Freedmen  (p.  8.): — 

*  The  success  of  one  of  our  superintendents,  in  conducting  two  of 
the  largest  plantations  for  the  Government,  was  so  great,  that  he 
has,  in  connexion  with  some  friends  at  tlie  North,  purchased  eleven 
plantations,  comprising  about  8,000  acres,  and  is  carrying  them  on 
this  season  by  means  of  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children — 
most  of  the  young  and  able-bodied  men  being  now  enlisted  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  bad  among 
our  superintendents  one  of  sufficient  means  to  enable  him  to  under- 
take this  operation  upon  business  principles,  with  strict  justice  and 
fair,  honest  treatment  of  the  freedmen.' 
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Something  of  great  importance  is  proved  by  the  next  passage. 
Our  readers  may  have  met  with  descriptions,  in  recent  narratives 
of  travel,  of  the  intense  eagerness  of  the  freedmen  and  women 
to  have  a  home  of  their  own,  and  of  the  toil  the  men  choose  to 
undergo  in  building  their  own  dwellingSy  working  at  the  walls 
and  the  roof  till  a  late  hour  in  the  night.  How  these  men  have 
arrived  at  building  houses  for  themselves  we  may  now  see  :> — 

'  It  is  intended  to  sell  a  large  portion  of  the  plantations  thus 
purchased,  to  the  freedmen  at  cost,  as  fast  as  they  shall  prove,  by 
industry  and  frugality,  that  sach  a  course  will  be  beneficial  to  them. 

*  Several  plantations,  amounting  in  all  to  about  2,000  acres, 
were  purchased  by  the  freedmen  themselves,  at  the  Government 
sale  for  taxes,  they  having  combined  the  small  savings  of  Last 
season's  work  for  that  purpose :  and  these  freeholds  are  being  cul« 
tivated  this  season,  in  corn  and  cotton,  by  these  men  who,  less  than 
two  years  since,  were  slaves  without  hope  of  deliverance,  the  most 
isolated,  and  consequently  the  most  ignorant  of  their  class.'  (Report^ 
p.  9.) 

There  is  something  more  yet  in  the  way  of  results.  The 
supporters  of  this  Commission  looked  beyond  their  own  par- 
ticular enterprise,  and  spared  no  pains  to  arouse  the  citizens  of 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  do  their  duty  to  the  freed  negroes. 
The  Report  is  able  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  (p.  9.) : — 

*  From  the  statements  recently  received  from  the  West,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  an  entire  reform  has  taken  place  ia  the  treat- 
ment of  the  freedmen.  They  are  now  paid  for  their  labour,  and  are 
eagerly  sought  fo^  in  all  departments  of  the  public  service.  A  large 
number,  who  wer^  suffering  very  much  at  Cairo,  have  been  removed 
to  Island  No.  10,  and  the  plantations  of  that  island  assigned  them  for 
cultivation.  Measures  have  been  taken  by  us  to  induce  the  formation 
of  societies  like  our  own,  in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  West.* 

As  for  the  other  functions  of  the  missionaries,  they  opened 
schools  on  all  the  plantations,  and  taught  the  women  to  be  clean, 
and  to  sew,  to  keep  the  clothes  neat,  to  cook,  wash,  &c. 
The  book-learning  was  sure  to  prosper :  for  it  is  a  passion  witb 
freed  slaves  to  share  the  white  man's  privilege  of  learning. 
The  demand  for  spelling-books,  and  alphabets,  and  copy-books 
was  enormous ;  and  the  shaky  hands  and  dim  eyes  of  the  super- 
annuated *darky '  were  as  busy  with  the  lesson  as  the  brightest  of 
the  children.  After  a  time,  the  aged  scholars  seem  to  have  dropped 
off,  more  or  less ;  but  the  children  have  prospered  admirably. 
There  were  from  two  to  three  thousand  of  them,  in  high  glee 
and  credit,  at  the  date  of  this  Beport ;  and  the  testimony  of 
their  teachers  is  this : — 

*  The  progress  made  by  the  children  in  their  studies  is  generally 
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folly  equal  to  that  of  white  childrea  of  the  same  age  in  our  schools  ; 
aod  by  many  teachers  is  considered  to  have  been  more  rapid  than  m 
any  schools  they  had  ever  before  taught.'    (P.  13.) 

Meanwhile  small  incidents  occurred  in  the  life  of  these 
people  which  went  further  towards  convincing  observers  of 
their  mental  and  moral  progress  than  any  proofs  of  competency 
in  schooL  A  scheme  was  put  forth  for  opening  the  school-house^ 
or  some  other  public  building,  for  evening  study  or  entertain- 
ment. Some  point  arose  on  which  the  daricies  wished  to  form 
their  own  decisipn,  apart  from  white  management.  They  as- 
sembled— ^they  went  through  all  the  forms,  as  they  had  doubtless 
learned  from  the  political  discussions  so  rashly  carried  on  in  their 
presence — they  chose  their  chairman,  and  the  resolutions  were 
ready.  It  had  struck  somebody  that^  if  this  evening  assembly 
was  to  be  permitted  for  their  sakes^  they  ought  to  pay  for  the 
candles.  The  thing  was  ^scussed  and  put  to  the  vote.  They 
decided  to  subscribe  so  much  each  per  week  for  the  candles^ 
▼oted  thanks  to  the  chairman,  and  sent  up  a  deputation  to 
inform  the  managers  that  they  would  not  be  troubled  to  light 
the  house. 

We  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  South  Carolina  experi- 
ment because  it  was  the  first;  but  if  we  seek  guidance  in 
speculating  on  what  the  future  of  the  great  body  of  the  slaves 
may  be  hereafter,  we  should  look  to  the  West,  where,  along  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi,  seventy  plantations  were  in  full  work 
with  free  labour  within  six  months  of  the  promulgation  of 
General  Banks's  order  for  the  Department  of  the  South-west. 
This  most  significant  story  is  worth  the  gravest  attention. 

When  General  Banks,  at  New  Orleans,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  form  some  plan  for  the  great  negro  population  under 
his  charge,  and  for  such  of  their  masters  as  consulted  him,  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  virtually  abolished  throughout  the 
region,  and  was  apparently  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  so. 
The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  had  been  decreed 
to  be  free  soil  for  ever ;  and  the  newest  event  at  the  time  we 
speak  of  was  the  President's  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 
Every  slaveowner  and  every  slave  knew  of  these  events ;  and 
all  arrangements  thenceforth  made  were  under  that  knowledge. 

The  negroes  were  flocking  to  General  Banks  and  his  officers 
by  hundreds  every  day.  They  were  in  bad  health,  and  fell  into 
bad  habits.  They  huddled  together  in  damp  and  dirty  shanties^ 
getting  little  work  and  food,  but  spirits  and  other  bad  things 
from  the  camps.  At  one  station,  172  died  in  three  months  out 
of  1,000.  General  Banks  offered  to  them  the  alternative  of 
work  on  the  lev^e  or  the  roads  for  rations  from  Government,  or 
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work  on  some  plantation  (not  necessarily  the  one  they  had 
escaped  from)  for  fixed  wages,  which  Government  would  guar 
rantee  on  the  security  of  the  crop.  The  planters,  on  their  part, 
understood  that  the  negroes  were  to  be  treated  as  hired  hands ; 
the  power  of  the  whip  was  taken  from  everybody,  but  there 
was  a  provost-marshal  within  reach,  to  whom  resort  might  be 
had  when  the  negroes  failed  to  fulfil  their  share  of  the  bargain. 
No  punishment  was  to  be  awarded  which  would  not  have  been 
inflicted  on  whites  in  the  same  circumstances.  If  the  negroes 
were  willing  to  work,  but  shrank  from  intercourse  with  their  old 
masters  or  their  neiuhbours,  they  were  to  be  placed  on  Govern- 
ment plantations.  The  plan  took  eifect  immediately.  The  planters 
were  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  get  their  crop  into  the 
ground ;  and  they  bound  themselves  to  pay  wages,  in  kind  and 
in  money,  well  as  they  must  have  understood  that  their  labourers 
could  never  be  slaves  any  more.  The  negroes  saw  the  advan- 
tage of  getting  pay  as  well  as  food,  and  of  having  a  home  on  a 
plantation  for  their  families.  Some  mastera  refused  to  take 
back  their  slaves ;  in  which  case  the  Superintendent  of  Negro 
Labour  gave  a  pass  to  eacli  negro,  authorising  him  or  her  to 
seek  employment  as  a  free  labourer.  Other  masters  wejpe 
anxious  to  recover  their  old  hands ;  and  in  this  case  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Superintendent  was  at  their  service,  and  they,  if 
they  deserved  it,  received  this  form  of  notice : — 

*  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Negro  Labour  : 

*  New  Orleans, 1863. 

« Mr. 

*  SiB — ^I  have  induced of  your  n^roes  to  return  to  their 

'  homes,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  kindly  treated. 

'I  am  authorised  by  the  Commanding  General  to  see  that  the 
*  negroes  not  only  perform  their  duties,  but  that  they  receive  proper 
'  and  humane  treatment. 

*  Very  respectfully  yours, 

*  (Signed)    George  H.  Hanks, 
and  Superintendent  of  Negro  Ltoinntr^ 


From  the  moment  the  planter  has  mgned  the  agreement  which 

Srocures  him  this  notice,  his  people  are  practically  free  beyond 
ispute.  He  cannot  sell  their  persons  or  their  services,  nor 
obtain  their  labour  without  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
bound  to  keep  them  an  hour  in  idleness.  If  he  be  ten  minutes 
late  in  the  morning,  the  labourer  forfeits  ten  cents ;  and  bad  work 
is  a  reason  for  dismissal.  What  the  benefit  to  the  planter  really 
is  may  be  learned  from  a  hundred  incidents  which  show  how  the 
quality  of  the  labour  has  improved.  One  of  the  planters,  who 
had  always  insisted  that  n^roee  never  would  work  but  as  slaves. 
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hired  negroes  in  February  last  in  what  he  considered  due  pro- 
portion to  his  land.  He  presently  found  that  his  *  force'  was 
far  too  great,  and  he  hired  other  deserted  estates  to  occupy  his 
surplus  *  hands.'  One  of  his  managers  has  borne  testimony  in 
writing  that  the  crop  will  exceed  all  former  experience ;  that 
he  manages  three  estates  now  with  less  trouble  than  one  in  past 
times,  because  the  negroes  work  as  if  they  had  an  interest  in 
the  crop ;  and  that  the  fines  for  any  sort  of  misconduct,  on  the 
three  estates,  did  not  amount  to  five  dollars  for  the  preceding 
month. 

The  interest  of  the  negroes  in  the  crop  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  not  a  few  cases  by  planters  who  have  admitted  their 
labourers  to  partnership.  The  schemes  seem  to  be  diverse; 
and  it  cannot  yet  have  been  ascertained  how  they  are  likely  to 
answer  in  the  long  run;  but,  as  regards  the  year  1863.,  it  is 
certain  that  some  planters  have  declared  their  expectation  of 
larger  gains  from  their  estates,  after  dividing  the  proceeds  with 
their  labourers,  than  they  had  ever  before  obtained.  The  main 
consideration  on  behalf  of  the  slaves  has  always  been  how  to 
get  the  experiment  of  free  labour  instituted  by  an  owner,  or  a 
few  owners,  of  large  estates,  so  that  they  might  learn  by  actual 
experience  that  the  money  value  of  the  slave  passes  into  the 
land  at  the  moment  that  the  slave  is  made  free.  In  other 
words,  land  had  scarcely  any  selling  value  at  all  in  the  Slave 
States,  apart  from  the  negro  stock  upon  it;  whereas,  when 
there  is  no  property  in  negroes,  the  land  immediately  recovers 
what  may  be  called  its  natural  value.  As  for  the  rest,  the 
testimony  is  uniform  that  the  cost  of  wages  to  a  free  labourer, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  work,  is  less  than  that  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  slave. 

General  Banks's  arrangements  are  avowedly  provisional.  A 
higher  authority  than  his,  he  says,  will  hereafter  settle  the  great 
questions  involved  in  this  department  of  his  rule.  But  there  is 
probably  a  universal  conviction  in  that  South-western  region 
that  slavery  is  at  an  end.  Many  of  the  negroes  there  did  not 
oome  under  the  terms  of  the  President's  proclamation;  yet 
their  former  owners  are  voluntarily  employing  them  as  hired 
labourers;  and  if  the  experiment  goes  on  through  a  second 
season,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  there  should 
be  any  prevalent  or  effectual  desire  for  a  return  to  the  former 
system,  even  if  it  were  possible. 

Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  all  the  devastation  threatened  in 
regard  to  this  region  above  all  the  other  regions  of  the  Slave 
States,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation? 
The  apprehension  was   a  mistake  altogether.     A  little   more 
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knowledge  and  reflection  woold  have  shown  the  most  tunid 
that  the  negroets  do  not  burn  and  slay  and  ravish  and  laj  waste 
when  they  have  got  what  they  demand,  but,  if  at  all,  when  they 
are  disi^pointed  and  desperate.  A  little  more  knowledge  sUll 
would  have  shown  that  the  American  slaves  in  particular  were 
unlikely  to  break  out  into  acts  of  revenge  when  their  long 
trial  was  over.  The  same  influence  whieji  kept  them  quiet 
under  the  yoke  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  their  IxMidage  was 
not  less  powerful  when  the  provocations  of  slavery  had  ceased. 
From  the  moment  when  they  had  the  Abolitionists  to  look  up 
to,  the  negroes  rebelled  no  more:  the  same  moral  power, 
without  any  direct  conmiunication,  trained  and  discii^iDed  tlxm 
for  the  great  change  which  it  promised ;  and  no  one  who  had 
any  real  knowledge  of  either  the  facts  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
case  can  have  felt  any  dread  of  evils  which  have  occasioned  as 
much  virulent  invective,  and  as  much  noby  menace,  as  if  they 
had  not  been  merely  imaginary. 

The  part  of  the  negro  case  best  known  in  this  country  is  the 
opening  of  a  military  career  to  a  race  supposed  to  be  equally 
unfitted  for  it  by  constitution  and  by  tnumng.  It  is  already 
demonstrated  that  negro  troops  do  not  turn  tail  in  the  battle- 
field, and  that  they  are  amongst  the  most  orderly  and  tmstp- 
worthy  part  of  the  United  States  forces. 

The  military  inesembled  the  industrial  opening  in  occasioning 
a  sore  trial  to  the  candidates  before  they  were  permitted  to  enter 
on  the  new  career.  The  indecision,  the  inconsistency,  the 
mutual  conflicts  of  the  authorities  as  to  admitting  the  people  of 
colour  to  military  service  were  great  and  perplexing,  and  many 
more  months  passed  away  before  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  this  important  question  was  distinctly  settled 
and  avowed.  Our  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  faults 
of  the  Government,  but  with  the  military  capacity  and  conduct 
of  the  negroes. 

From  the  first  hour,  they  surprised  their  patrons  by  their 
aptitude  for  drill  and  the  use  of  arms.  General  Saxton  re- 
ported of  the  first  experiment  to  the  Secretary  for  War  as 
follows,  so  long  ago  as  last  January : — 

<I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  organisation  of  the  1st 
Regiment  of  South  Carolina  Volanteers  is  now  completed.  *  The 
regiment  is  light  infantry,  composed  of  ten  companies,  of  about 
eighty-six  men  each,  armed  with  muskets,  and  oflicered  by  white 
men^  In  organisation,  drill,  discipline,  and  morale,  for  the  length  of 
time  it  has  been  in  service,  this  regiment  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
white  regiment  in  this  department.  •  .  .  In  no  regiment  have  I 
ever  seen  duty  performed  with  so  much  cheerfulness  and  alacrity. 
As  sentinels  they  are  peculiarly  vigilant.' 
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Already  they  have  turned  the  scale  in  several  combats ;  they 
have  won  battles  for  tbemselyes ;  they  have  borne  fatigue  and 
privation  with  spirit ;  and,  by  the  testimony  of  their  officers, 
and  of  the  police  authorities  of  military  districts,  they  are 
better  behaved  than  any  other  soldiery  now  or  formerly  afoot  in 
the  country.  As  far  as  they  are  ooncemed,  tbe4)rovost-marshal 
has  nothing  to  da  The  phenomena  were  the  same  at  the  two 
extremes  of  n^ro  life.  General  Hunter  began  with  training 
the  raw  refugees  from  the  plantations ;  and  the  expedition  of 
the  First  South  Carolina  regiment  into  Florida  proved  them 
true  soldiers — spirited  and  brave  in  conflict,  and  orderly  and 
harmless  after  it.  In  New  England  and  other  Northern  States, 
meantime,  the  higher  class  of  free  coloured  men  were  bestirring 
themselves,  and  demanding  to  be  called  out  for  the  defence  of 
the  Unioii.  Governor  Spragne  of  Bhode  Island,  and  Governor 
Andrew  of  Massaehusetts,  gave  timely  encouragement  to  the 
movement ;  and  after  they  had  done  so,  and  commands  in  the 
Black  Begiments  had  become  objects  of  keen  competition  among 
white  officers,  the  Washington  authorities  were  sure  to  yield 
the  decision  to  pubUc  opinion.  They  did  so  with  a  good  grace. 
Clothing  and  arms  for  100,000  men  were  soon  provided  by  the 
War  Office,  and  the  work  went  on  with  but  one  hindrance. 
The  men  of  colour  having  claims  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen 
insisted  upcm  <^n  promotion ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
of  their  moral  right  to  hold  commands  in  case  of  desert ;  but 
it  appears  that  they  have  prudently  determined  to  wait — aware, 
no  doubt,  that  time  will  give  them  what  they  want.  Mean- 
while, their  gain  exceeds  all  estimate ;  for  they  have  at  once 
risen  into  acknowledged  citizenship,  and  find  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  that  social  consideration  which  they  had  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  remote  hope  for  their  children's  childrefi.  Where 
they  have  been  ill-used  as  soldiers,  it  has  been  at  Baltimore,  or 
in  the  haunts  of  the  pro-slavery  banditti  of  the  Northern  ports. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  54th  Massachusetts  regiment,  commanded 
by  some  of  the  choicest  officers  of  the  Federal  armies,  received 
its  colours,  on  the  old  Boston  Common,  from  the  municipal 
dignitaries,  with  the  blessings  of  the  citizens,  and  the  honour- 
able avowal  that  the  people  of  the  State  committed  their  desti- 
nies into  the  hands  of  these  their  guardians.  After  such  a 
recognition  as  this,  and  after  the  whole  city  had  turned  out  to 
cheer  them,  from  the  Common  to  the  wharf,  there  can  be  little 
further  trial  of  social  debasement  for  this  soldiery.  No  oppo- 
sition could  live ;  and  none  seems  to  have  arisen.  There  is  no 
saying  what  the  strength  of  this  force  is  at  any  one  time — it 
increases  so  fast,  and  in  so  many  directions.     At  the  end  of  the 
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summer  we  beard  of  estimates  ranging  between  20,000  and 
4O3OOO  actually  engaged  in  the  war ;  but  since  that  there  have 
been  very  large  accessions  by  the  transactions  in  Tennessee 
and  other  parts  of  the  West.  The  President  declares,  in  his 
Message,  that  100,000  negroes  are  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  whom  50,000  are  under  arms.  The  further  the  Fe- 
deral troops  go,  the  thicker  are  the  swarms  of  negroes  which 
arise  around  them ;  and  the  order  of  the  War  OflSce  is  that  the 
able-bodied  men,  as  many  as  are  disposed,  shall  be  at  once  put 
under  military  training.  The  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes  is  extreme;  and  their  aptitude  seems  to  be  a  per- 
petual astonishment  to  their  instructors ;  so  that  it  is  publicly 
declared  that  the  Black  Regiments  are  already  becoming  a  strong 
and  essential  element  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic. 

An  anecdote  which  appears  in  the  record  of  transactions  in 
the  South-west  Department,  shows  one  of  the  aspects  in  which 
this  greatest  of  changes  in  the  life  of  the  slave  presents  itself  to 
all  the  parties  concerned.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  *  Rebel- 
lion Record,'  Part  III.  p.  41.  we  find  the  following  incident 
of  the  time : — 

*  New  Orleans, — A  gentleman,  who  the  other  day  missed  his  **  boy  " 
(slave),  learned  that  the  lad  was  at  Carrollton.  He  at  once  repaired 
to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Phelps,  and  stated  his  case— that  he 
was  in  search  of  a  runaway  negro.  **  You  have  lost  a  man,  have 
you?"  observed  the  General,  inquiringly  and  drily.  "Yes,  sir," 
responded  the  other.  **  Very  well,"  said  the  General,  "  the  negroes 
are  over  yonder,  he  can  go  with  you  if  he  wishes."  The  gentleman 
asked  further  that  a  guide  might  be  sent  with  him,  as  he  did  not 
know  the  road  and  paths.  **  Certainly,"  said  the  General.  "Orderlj, 
call  Major  Scott."  Presently  the  Major  presented  himself,  and  the 
General  instructed  him  to  conduct  the  gentleman  to  the  negro  camp, 
and  assist  him  in  finding  his  ** boy,"  and  to  say  to  the  "boy"  that  he 
had  his  (the  General's)  permission  to  return  with  his  master.  There- 
upon the  Major  spoke  : — "  General,  I  am  the  •  boy '  the  gentleman 
is  in  search  of.  I  do  not  want  to.  return."  "  This  is  all  I  can  do," 
observed  the  General.  The  droll  part  of  this  incident  is  that  the 
General  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  was  Scott's 
master.  The  "Major"  has  hitherto  been  known  in  darkey  circles  as 
a  great  orator ;  he  is  now  known  as  "  Major  Scott  of  the  Black 
guards."    Queer  things  have  come  out  of  secession.' 

Of  the  improvement  of  public  feeling  in  regard  to  the  people 

'   of  colour,  no  stronger  evidence  can  be  afforded  than  the  way  in 

which  the  citizens  of  New  York  are  now  exerting  themselves 

~  to  compensate  the  sufferers  from  the  violence  of  the  Irish  and 

the  Southern  faction  in  the  New  York  riots.     The  best  counsel 

have  offered  their  gratuitous  services  for  them,  their  suits  for 
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damages  are  promoted  for  them,  and  a  careful  estimate  of  their 
losses  has  been  made  by  professional  valuers,  iu  order  to  the 
State  paying  the  whole.  This  could  not  have  happened  at  any 
time  before  the  war. 

After  all  these  transactions,  after  large  numbers  of  fugitives 
had  sickened  and  died,  after  the  civil  and  military  officers  who 
had  found  it  necessary  to  act  in  one  way  or  another  had  taken 
their  part,  and  had  been  alternately  snubbed  and  countenanced, 
the  Federal  Government  at  length  decided  on  one  step  in  the 
way  of  its  duty  towards  protecting  the  negroes.  Last  spring  it 
appointed  the  American  Freedmen's  Inquiry  Commission — the 
three  Commissioners  being  men  admirably  fit  for  the  duty — 
viz.,  Dr.  Howe,  well  known  in  this  country  on  many  grounds, 
and  everywhere  as  the  educator  of  Laura  Bridgman  ;  Mr.  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  of  Indiana,  the  writer  of  some  strikinnr  public 
letters  in  the  course  of  the  present  war ;  and  Dr.  McKaye, 
who  will  do  great  things  in  the  physiological  study,  as  well  as 
the  sanitary  management,  of  the  negro  and  mulatto  race.  By 
their  researches  into  the  condition  of  the  negroes  these  gentle- 
men rendered  great  service  in  the  first  weeks  of  their  office ; 
but  their  Circular,  and  the  Questions  they  have  prepared  to 
go  with  the  Circular,  indicate  a  scope  of  inquiry  which  will 
do  more  than  has  yet  been  done  to  determine  the  destinies  of 
that  part  of  the  negro  race  which  has  gone  through  the  ex- 
perience of  slavery.  The  first  paragraphs  of  the  Circular  are 
these : — 

'  The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  by  the  Government  a 
Special  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Coloured 
population  emancipated  by  Acts  of  Congress  and  the  Proclamations 
of  the  President,  and  into  the  experiences  of  other  communities  in 
like  crises ;  and  to  consider  and  report  what  measures  are  necessary 
to  give  practical  effect  to  these  Acts  and  Proclamations,  so  as  to  place 
the  Coloured  people  of  the  United  States  in  a  condition  of  self- 
support  and  self-defence,  deem  it  their  duty  to  invite  to  their 
assistance  the  deliberations  and  advice  of  all  earnest  and  thoughtful 
friends  of  Christian  civilisation  and  progress. 

*  The  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  involving,  as  it  does,  the 
question  of  the  wisest  practical  means  of  conducting  the  transition  of 
four  millions  of  people  from  a  state  of  involuntary  servitude  to  one 
of  free,  compensated  labour,  thereby  transforming  the  slave  society, 
of  the  South  into  free  society.  The  transformation  itself  is  no  longer 
in  question,  it  has  become  a  necessity  of  our  national  existence.  To 
effect  it,  so  as  the  least  to  disturb  tho  great  industrial  interests  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  surest  guarantees  for  the 
future  well-being  of  both  the  white  and  coloured  races,  is  the  problem 
to  be  studied.' 

The  free  blacks  in  the  Northern  States  are  shown  by  the 
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Census  and  other  returns  to  yield  fewer  crmitiials  and  fewer 
paupers,  and  to  exhibit  a  lower  mortality  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  than  any  other  class  in  the  Republic.  The  love  of  a 
/warm  climate,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  soil  on 
which  they  have  lived  from  birth,  afford  the  best  promise  that 
the  negroes  will  not  desert  the  territory  where  thcff  labour  is 
needed,  and  to  which  it  is  adapted.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  is 
plam  to  all  eyes  that  slavery  can  never  exist  again  where  the 
labouring  class  has  tasted  freedom,  and  shown  itself  worthy  of 
tbe  freenaan's  privileges,  and  adequate  to  the  freeaiui's  duties. 
The  territory  which  is  now  practically  exempted  from  daverv 
18  so  large,  and  so  rapidly  augmenting,  that  it  is  already  in- 
conceivable that  any  remnant  of  it  can  preserve  its  *  peculiar 
*  institution '  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  whatever  the  issue  may 
be.  The  depressed  race  may  be  regarded  now  as  having 
received  an  authorisation  to  try  what  it  can  do  to  obtain  a  free 
social  position,  after  having  gone  through  the  discipline  and 
training  by  which  it  can  be  raised.  It  has  made  a  better 
beginning  than  could  have  been  hoped  ;  and  its  own  manifesta- 
tion or  high  qualities  of  mind  and  conscience  has  had  a  larg^* 
share  than  any  working  of  events  in  releasing  it  from  the 
contempt  and  dislike  under  which  it  has  hitherto  suffered  in 
the  freest  States  of  the  American  Union.  That  species  of 
oppression  can  never  be  renewed  when  cc^ur  ceases  to  be  a 
badge  of  slavery ;  a  conanrnmation  which  we  may  now  regard 
as  nearly  attained. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  expressed  our  intention 
of  treating  the  case  of  the  negroes  in  America  without  divei^- 
ing  into  any  political  or  other  discussion.  In  giving  the  briefest 
possible  sketch  of  the  position  of  the  slaveholders  under  recent 
changes,  we  are  not  forgetting  our  own  proposaL  We  shall 
speak  of  the  negroes'  masters  only  so  far  as  their  present  situa- 
tion affects  the  prospects  of  the  slaves. 

The  little  history  that  we  have  given  of  the  latest  geiierati<His 
of  the  American  negroes  shows  that  events  had  long  been 
tending  to  their  release  from  the  yoke.  The  events  of  the  war 
have  demonstrated  that  the  slaveholder  also  has  had  his  course 
settled  for  him.  Emancipation  has  been  long  prepared  for,  in 
his  case  as  well  as  that  of  his  slaves.  Slavery  could  not  go  on 
as  it  was.  There  were  contentions  in  the  legislatures  about  re- 
opening the  African  slave-trade;  there  were  considerable  im- 
portations of  native  Africans,  under  very  slight  pretences  of 
concealment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  strong  effort 
made  to  extend  the  condition  of  slaveholding  over  the  whole  tei^ 
ritory  of  the  Republic     Not  only  did  these  prooeedii^  indicate 
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that  a  revolution  in  the  slaveholding  system  must  be  impending, 
but  incidents  were  perpetually  occurring  which  showed  that  the 
time  had  arrived.  Prom  Virginia  to  Texas,  from  Missouri  to 
Florida,  manifestations  were  made  from  year  to  year,  leaving 
no  doubt  of  the  tottering  state  of  the  *  peculiar  institution,'  which, 
while  declared  to  be  perdurable,  like  Christianity,  was  ready  to 
fall  at  the  first  shock  from  without.  Western  Virginia  had  de- 
manded, on  occasion,  for  some  years,  and  has  now  passed  in  her 
legislature,  a  scheme  of  gradual  emancipation  which  was  from 
the  first  too  strongly  supported  to  be  very  uncivilly  treated  by 
the  State  generally.  The  State,  as  a  whole,  discussed  openly 
and  fully  in  its  newspapers  the  part  it  should  take,  in  case  of  a 
secession  in  the  South ;  and  the  proposition  that  Virginia  should 
join  the  North,  rather  than  be  used  as  a  police  force  for  pre- 
venting Southern  slaves  from  crossing  the  ftt)ntier,  was  steadily 
urged  by  writers  and  speakers  who  seemed  to  incur  no  disgrace 
by  thus  admitting  the  perilous  condition  of  slave  property. 
At  the  other  extremity,  the  free-labour  settlements  in  Texas 
were  discrediting  slavery  there.  Missouri  had  elected  an  anti- 
slavery  citizen  for  Congress.  In  Florida,  the  conditions  were 
80  favourable  to  free  labour  that  the  State  was  always  regarded 
as  one  of  the  weak  points  of  the  slaveholders*  domain.  As  for 
the  great  belt  of  mountain-land  which  nearly  divides  the  Slave 
States,  from  the  Ohio  into  Georgia,  the  farming  population 
there  had  always  been  known  to  suffer  by  slave-owning,  and  to 
dislike  the  institution  accordingly ;  and  some  of  the  most  recent 
news  from  Tennessee  is  that  200  resident  slaveholders,  besides 
other  citizens,  have  sent  a  memorial  to  the  President,  by  a  de- 
putation, to  entreat  that  he  will  make  emancipation  immediate 
and  universal  for  the  sake  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

Such  were  the  openings  for  hope  on  the  one  side,  and  fear  on 
the  other,  before  Secession  took  place.  The  alarmed  slave- 
holders ascribed  every  danger  as  it  arose  to  the  Northern 
Abolitionists ;  but  events  were  working  round  naturally,  and 
with  little  help  fi^m  any  party  in  the  Republic.  To  escape 
from  their  perils,  the  Southern  leaders  cut  themselves  and  their 
territory  off  from  the  Republic,  thinking  to  preserve  slavery  by 
making  it  *  the  corner-stone  *  of  their  new  polity.  But  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  war  they  must  have  found,  what  the  world 
now  sees  clearly  enough,  that  the  war  was  the  very  shock  which 
was  to  overthrow  the  system  it  was  invoked  to  save.  By  the 
war,  the  slaveholders  found  themselves  suddenly  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  their  cherished  'property'  became  mere 
loss,  their  idolized  *  power*  a  galling  weakness,  and  their 
*  peculiar  institution '  a  peculiar  curse.     What  is  knoMm  of  this 
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singular  revolution  Is  this.     It  is  but  little,  but  It  is  enough  for 
our  guidance. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  there  were  more  white  than 
black  fugitives  crossing  the  frontier  into  the  Free  States.  These 
were,  for  the  most  part,  planters  and  farmers,  bringing  their 
families  —  some  with  money  in  their  pockets,  but  many  with 
scarcely  suflScient  clothing  on  their  backs.  They  declared 
themselves  beggared  by  the  Confederate  Government,  and  the 
requisitions  of  tne  war.  They  had  paid  the  new  taxes  as  long 
as  they  could,  but  the  heavy  poll-tax  on  their  negroes  was  too 
much  for  them.  They  reported  that  the  wealthiest  planters 
were  plunged  in  diflSculty  by  that  tax,  which  at  that  time  waa 
16  dollars  a*head  on  all  negroes.  The  slaves  were  seized  when 
the  tax  was  not  paid ;  and  these  fugitives  had  either  sold  their 
negroes  for  whatever  they  would  fetch,  or  had  left  them  to  be 
taken  possession  of  by  the  authorities,  or  to  run  away  if  they 
could,  or  to  sit  down  In  the  family  dwelling  to  eat  their  bacon  and 
corn  and  enjoy  themselves.  Another  reason  for  the  flight,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  bacon  and  com  were  gone,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  live  upon.  The  requisitions  of  the  authorities  and 
the  pillage  of  the  soldiery  had  emptied  the  granaries  and  store- 
houses ;  and  if  the  negroes  were  to  be  fed,  somebody  else  must 
do  it,  for  their  masters  had  nothing  to  give  them.  It  was  a 
grave  trouble  to  the  wealthier  citizens  who  remained  that  thdr 
negroes,  on  whom  they  were  paying  a  heavy  poll-tax,  were 
levied  by  the  authorities  for  the  public  service.  It  was  by 
them  that  the  defences  were  made;  and  while  they  were 
at  work  on  the  fortifications,  their  masters'  fields  were  lying 
waste.  It  has  recently  become  known,  by  way  of  Spain,  that 
some  cargoes  of  American  slaves  have  been  landed  in  Cuba,  in 
order  to  preserve  them  as  property,  and  save  their  cost.  The 
device,  however,  has  not  answered,  as  by  the  law  of  Spain 
negro  slaves  from  other  countries  become  free  on  touching 
Spanish  soil.  The  negroes  thus  released  are  reported  as  making 
their  way  to  the  Free  States  very  intelligently  and  in  high  spirits. 
It  is  declared  by  those  who  know  most  about  the  case  that  the 
real  reason  why  there  are  not  black  regiments  on  the  Con- 
federate as  well  as  the  Federal  side  is,  that  the  chief  slaveholders 
will  not  allow  it.  They  ask  how  they  are  to  be  compensated 
for  the  loss,  if  their  negroes  are  killed  or  maimed.  The  most 
spirited,  the  most  wealthy,  the  most  bigoted  of  the  planters 
have  been  as  energetic  as  the  humblest  in  driving  their  able- 
bodied  slaves  into  the  Interior,  away  from  the  scene  of  war, 
leaving  behind  (dead  or  alive)  the  adult  negroes  who  refuse  to 
be  thus  driven,  and  usually  giving  up  the  old,  the  weakly,  and 
the  children  to  the  mercies  of  the  advancing  Yankees. 
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This  is  not  a  state  of  things  favourable  in  any  way  to  slave- 
holding.  Slavery  is  less  like  being  the  corner-^tone  of  a 
national  polity  than  it  ever  was  before.  Yet  the  slaveholders 
have  themselves  brought  their  affairs  to  this  pass  by  rushing 
into  war  for  the  sake  of  an  institution  which  oannot  stand 
shocks. 

It  is  stated  from  the  Department  of  the  South-west,  now 
administered  as  a  province  of  the  Republic  by  General  Banks, 
that  more  and  more  of  the  planters  are  making  the  best  of  their 
position  by  agreeing  to  the  Federal  Government's  terms  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  estates,  or  by  entering  into  some  form 
of  partnership  with  their  own  negroes,  or  with  others  who  may 
offer.  The  refusal  of  one  here  and  there  to  sign  the  form  of 
agreement,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  be  signing  away  the 
right  of  property  in  the  negroes,  indicates  that  the  great 
majority  understand  that  these  paid  labourers  will  never  again 
be  saleable  property.  The  cargoes  of  cotton  sent  down  to  New 
Orleans  this  autumn  by  Mississippi  planters,  with  promises  of 
more,  have  been  created  under  such  methods  as  these ;  and  we 
need  not  dwell  on  the  impossibility  of  slavery  being  set  up 
again  on  estates  where  the  negroes  have  had  experience  of 
wages  or  of  profits,  and  the  planters  of  the  economy  of  free 
labour,  and  release  from  the  chaise  and  cost  of  negro  *  stock.' 

These  are  some  of  the  modes,  called  irregular,  but  thoroughly 
natural  and  inevitable,  in  which  slavery  has  come  to  an  end  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  regular  way,  the  method  of  com- 
pensation, our  readers  must  know  as  much  o^  as  there  is  at 
present  to  be  told.  There  has  long  been  a  Committee  sitting  at 
Washington  to  manage  the  compensation  business  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Missouri  has  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Govern- 
ment, har  decreed  the  gradual  emancipation  of  her  slaves,  and 
will  doubtless  give  up  the  intermediate  stages  of  servitude,  as 
all  emancipating  countries  do,  because  immediate  liberation 
answers  better.  Delaware  has  few  slaves,  and  does  not  desire 
to  have  any.  Maryland  is  not  so  '  Southern/  as  a  whole,  as 
Baltimore  is,  with  its  Southern  commerce ;  yet  the  recent 
election  is  a  clear  decision  in  favour  of  immediate  emancipation. " 
The  other  Border  States  are  busy  discussing  the  case  —  selling 
their  negroes  to  the  Government  for  the  army  at  the  price  of 
volunteers  (300  dollars  each)  or  otherwise  losing  them  from  day 
to  day.  The  Federal  Government  has  shown  every  readiness  to 
pay,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  emancipation. 

We  thus  Bee  how  inconceivable  it  is  that  Slavery  can  ever 
again  be  an  established  and  supreme  institution  in  the  Southern 
States ;  and  unless  supreme.  Slavery  cannot  exist.     The  Con- 
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federAcy,  aware  of  thisy  but  apparently  unaware  of  the  oertaintj 
of  failure  in  the  then  condition  of  their  own  fortanes  and  of 
their  negroes^  struck  a  bold  stroke  for  their  soeial  syeten^ 
putting  ererything  to  haaard  for  aseuranoe  on  tins  one  point. 
J^otfabg  better  oould  have  been  deekred  by  the  friende  of  liberty 
and  the  deliverers  of  the  negro  than  that  the  end  of  the  oppres- 
sion should  be  brought  about  by  the  (^pressors  themselves. 
Slavery  would  soon  have  become  impossible  except  by  a  fearful 
sodal  retrogression  —  an  extension  of  its  bounds,  and  a  r&» 
opening  of  me  negro  trade.  Such  a  retrogression  has  been  ren- 
dered impossiUe,  and  the  slavdiolders  have  sought  to  avert  the 
gradual  disint^ration  of  their  system  by  a  sbiup  and  perUoue 
efibrt  at  isolation  from  outward  influences.  The  result  prov>es 
that  they  have  miscalculated  their  chances,  and  have  precipitated 
the  revolution  in  their  labour  system  which  they  intended  to 
prevent  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  remarkable 
example  of  that  power  which  ^shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them 
^  as  we  will/  than  this  result  of  the  American  Revolution, 
opposed  alike  to  the  original  intentions  of  the  Seceding  States 
and  of  their  antagonists.  If  it  be  true  that  the  object  <tf 
seces^on  was  to  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery,  that  object  has 
signally  failed ;  nay  more,  emancipation  has  been  its  direct  con- 
sequence. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  believe  thai  the 
seceding  States  are  fighting  not  for  slavery,  but  for  their  own 
independence,  then  it  becomes  their  first  interest  to  accept  and 
complete  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  it  is  that  which  cuts 
them  off  from  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  Of  this  their  own 
statesmen  are  aware.  But  the  time  is  past  when  they  had  any 
option  on  the  subject.  Whatever  be  the  political  result  of 
the  war.  President  Lincoln  declares  in  hb  last  Message  that 
he  abides  by  the  policy  of  Emancipation.  One  million  of  the 
four  millions  of  men  of  colour  who  were  slaves  two  years  since 
are  now  free  under  express  Federal  protection;  many  more 
have  found  their  own  way  to  liberty;  and  now  the  distinct 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  emancipate  the  rest  as 
far  as  its  power  extends. 
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Abt.  YUI.— History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wohey  to  the 
Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  James  Anthony  Froudb,  M.A. 
Vols.  V.  to  VIIL  [Edward  VL,  Mary,  and  EUzabetb.] 
London:  1860-63. 

A  G^iEAT  improvement  takes  place  in  Mr*  Fronde's  History 
'^  directly  Henry  VIIL  is  off  the  scene.  Some  vestiges  and 
some  effects  of  that  paradox  still  remain,  as  we  shall  have  to 
point  o^t.  But  on  die  whole  we  read  the  last  four  volumes 
with  the  pleasure  derived  firom  interesting  materials  worked 
up  for  the  most  part  in  an  attractive  fonQ»  as  well  as  from  a 
olear  and  graceful  styles  and  though  not  with  entire  agreement 
or  c<»fidence,  without  any  violent  shock  to  our  moral  feelings 
or  to  omr  common  sense.  The  chjOiDge  will  perhaps  not  be 
fi{>prc^ted  by  those  who  read  history  with  a  feminine  craving 
for  strong  emotions ;  but  it  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
read  with  a  manly  love  of  historical  truth. 

When  Heufy  died,  power  passed  iuto  the  hands  of  the  men 
trained  in  his.  councils ;  and  these  men  were  for  the  most  part 
worthy  of  the  training  they  had  received.  Their  cunning  had 
been  sharpened  by  a  long  series  of  cabinet  intrigues  and 
cabinet  revolutions^  in  which  e^h  gamester  had  played  not 
CHoJy  for  his  fortune  but  for  his  life ;  their  sense  of  justice  and 
their  r^ard  for  humanity  had  been  obliterated  by  complicity  in 
attainders,  wholesale  executions,  and  judicial  murders;  their 
cupidity  had  been  inflamed  to  a  ravenous  height  by  the. 
enormous  plunder  of  the  Abbey  lands ;  they  had  learnt  their 
maxims  of  home  government  in  a  school  which  maintained 
public  order,  not  by  regular  justice  but  by  occasional  holo- 
causts of  the  common  people,  and  their  maxims  of  diplomacy 
in  a  sohool  which  could  form  a  plan  for  securing  the  English 
interest  in  Scotland  by  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton. 
The  characters  of  these  men,  like  that  of  their  master,  were 
typical  of  the  general  character  which  prevailed  among  the 
upper  classes  of  Europe  on  the  downfall  of  the  Catholic  faith 
and  of  the  morality  which  that  faith  had  supported ;  the  new 
faith  and  the  sounder  morality  which  the  new  faith  was  des- 
tined to  support,  not  having  as  yet  had  time  to  gain  a  firm  hold. 
As  it  was  in  the  Und  of  the  Borgias  and  in  the  land  of  the 
Guises,  so  it  was  to  a  great  extent  in  the  land  of  Henry  VIIL 
and  his  Norfolks,  Dudleys,  tieymours.  Riches.  With  sincere 
religion,  honour  and  good  faith  had  vanished,  and  intrigue, 
ooBspiraey,  and  murder  had  come  in  their  room.  It  was  in 
lower  regions  of  society,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
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towns^  and  among  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  who  at  a  later 
period  of  our  history  produced  the  army  of  Cromwell,  that  the 
new  faith  was  forming  itself  under  the  teaching  of  the  great 
apostles  of  Protestantism,  and  preparing  the  mould  in  which  a 
better  world  was  soon  to  be  cast. 

The  reign  of  Edward  VL  is  depicted  by  Mr.  Froude  as  an 
anarchy,  social  and  religious,  ensuing  upon  the  removal  of  a 
strong  and  beneficent  government ;  and  he  has  impressed  this 
view  upon  his  readers  with  great  descriptive  power.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  a  government  upon  which  an  anarchy  ensues, 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  certain  sense  strong,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  beneficent ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we 
believe  Mr.  Froude  overrates  the  evils  of  the  state  of  things 
which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  at  all  events 
by  comparison  with  that  which  had  preceded.      <  Amidst  the 

*  wreck,'  he  says,  *  of  ancient  institutions,  the  misery  of  the 

*  people,  and  the  moral  and  social  anarchy  by  which  the  nation 
'was  disintegrated,  thoughtful  persons  in  England  could    not 
^  fail  by  this  time   to  be  asking    themselves  what  they  had 
'  gained  by  the  Reformation.'    It  was  a  period  of  transition, 
both  economical  and  intellectual ;  and  all  periods  of  transition 
are  necessarily  attended  with  more  or  less  of  suffering  and 
disorder.     The  period  in  which  we  are  ourselves  living,  and 
which  is,  both  economically  and  intellectually,  one  to  a  great 
extent  of  transition,  involves  suffering  among  the  classes  which 
are  the  victims  of  economical  change,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
disorder  in  the  intellectual  sphere.     And  with  regard  to  our 
times,  in  like  manner,  very  bitter  and  desponding  language  has 
been  used  by  social  and  religious  pessimists,  who,  nevertheless, 
if  closely  questioned,  would  scarcely  maintain  that  they  were 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  and  social  anarchy.     We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  things  in  the  time  of  Edward  VL  were  not 
much  worse  than  they  are  in  our  time.     But  we  mean  that 
with  regard  to  that  period,  as  well  with  regard  to  ours,  we  must 
distinguish  transition  from  anarchy,  and  be  cautious  how  we 
take  the  jeremiads  of  disappointed  reformers,  or  even  the  angry 
utterances  of  baffled  and  wearied  statesmen,  as  if  they  were  the 
deliberate  conclusions  of  a  social  observer  such  as  Arthur  Young. 

There  was,  undoubtedly,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  a  ter- 
rible amount  of  social  suffering,  arising  from  two  causes,  on  one 
of  which  Mr.  Froude  has  dwelt  in  a  very  interesting  manner, 
while,  on  the  other,  the  views  to  wTiich  he  was  previously  com- 
nutted  have  unfortunately  forbidden  him  to  dwell.  The  first 
cause  was  the  debasement  of  the  currency,  commenced  by 
Henry  YIIL,  and  continued  by  the  heirs  of  his  system,  until 
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it  reached  a  frightful  pitch,  and  brought  on,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  terrible   derangements  and  convulsions  in  the  eco- 
nomical life  of  the  people.     The  effects  of  a  debasement  of 
the  currency,  even  to  the  extent  which  it  attained  in  the  time  of 
William  III.,  have  been  painted  with  as  much  truth  as  force 
by  Macaulay,  who  has  also  correctly  stated  the  tendency  of 
debased  coin   to  drive   the  good  out  of  circulation,  whereas 
Mr.  Froude  less  correctly  states  that  ^  where  a  small  quantity 
'  of  debased  coin  is  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  circulation  gene* 
'  rally  pure,  the  good  will  inevitably  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
^  bad.'    Of  course  the  Statutes  of  Labourers,  so  far  as  they  were 
operative,  would  aggravate  the  sufferings,  and  still  more  aggra- 
vate the  wrongs  oi  the  people ;  since  these  statutes  would  keep 
the  price  of  labour  stationary,  while  the  price  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  was  rising  at  a  tremendous  rate.     In  the  cose  of 
Henry  YIII.  Mr.  Froude  persists  in  calling  the  debasement  of 
the  coin  '  a  temporary  loan  from  the  Mint,'  and  in  representing 
it  as  not  distinguishable  except  in  form  from  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  in  1797.     In  the  case  of  Henry's  executors,  he 
is  alive  to  the  fraudulent  and  iniquitous  character  of  the  trans- 
action.    Probably  he  would  have  been  alive  to  it  in  the  first  * 
instance,  had  he  devoted  his  attention  less  exclusively  to  a 
special  period  of  history;  for  he  would  then  have  been  aware  that 
the  debasement  of  the  coin  was  the  common  resort  of  bankrupt 
and  dishonest  governments  at  this  period,  and  that  it  formed  a 
standing  grievance  of  the  French  people  under  the  worthless 
kings  of  the  house  of  Valois.     We  are  grateful  to  him,  how- 
ever, for  the  information  which  he  has  collected  relating  to  the 
currency,  and  especially  for  the  paper  from  the  Harleian  MSS., 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  this  subject. 

The  second  and,  as  we  suspect,  the  more  important  of  the  two 
causes,  is  one  on  which,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Froude's  precon- 
ceived ideas  unfortunately  forbid  him  to  dwell.  The  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  has  been  r^arded  too  exclusively  as  a 
measure  of  religious  change,  alid  too  little  as,  what  it  really 
was,  a  vast  proprietary  revolution.  The  monks  probably 
held  a  fifth  part  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom.  They  were,  at  the 
same  lime,  the  most  indulgent  of  landlords.  It  is  said — and  Mr. 
Hallam  cites  the  statement  without  any  expression  of  disbelief — 
that  through  granting  easy  leases  they  did  not  enjoy  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  value  of  their  land.  Thus,  in  fact,  a  large  body 
of  yeomanry  and  i>easantry  must  have  existed  in  the  virtual  en- 
joyment of  small  properties  on  their  estates.  No  doubt  they  also 
respected  the  rights  of  common,  so  dear  and  so  essential  to  the 
peasantry  in  those  days.     But  the  court  harpies  who  succeeded 
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men  who  bod  *  run  from  the  ware,'  but  large  bodies  of  discon- 
tented scddiers  must,  we  apprehend,  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  country  after  each  expedition  into  France ;  for  the  Tudor 
govemmo^t  kept  no  standing  army  in  time  of  peace. 

That  against  which  we  must  protest  as  contrary  to  reason  and 
to  all  apparent  fact,  is  the  suggestion  that  these  social  evils  and 
dietnrbanoes  arose  from  Protestant  doctrine,  or  that  Protestant 
doctrine  ts  to  blame  for  not  having  immediately  effected  a  social 
and  ecanomical  reformation.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  griev- 
ances of  enclosures  and  a  debased  cnrr^icy  were  not  likely  to 
y^d,  ditectly  at  least,  to  '  the  most  correct  formula  of  Justifi- 
^  cation.'  Nevertheless,  the  most  correct  formula  of  Justification 
was  very  far  from  being  the  proper  object  of  contempt,  if  it 
g«ided  the  people  to  the  true  soiiroe  of  spiritual  life.  That 
apuitual  life  drcnlating  tbrongh  the  veins  of  liie  nation  woold 
in  time  bring  forth  ^  good  laws,'  ^  good  edactttion,'  good  rulers, 
and  the  otber  elements  of  a  political  and  social  reformation. 
'A  national  reformation,'  says  Mr.  Froude,  speaking  of  the 
Protestant  movement,  ^  if  thie  imme  is  more  than  a  modrery, 
'  hnplies  the  transfer  of  power,  pow^  ^iritnal,  power  politioal, 
^  from  the  ignoble  to  the  noble,  from  the  inoapable  to  the  capa- 
^  ble,  from  die  igoovant  to  the  wise.  It  imj^s  «  recovered 
*  pereeptton  in  all  classes,  from  highest  to  lowest,  of  the  infinite 
'  excellence  of  right,  the  infinitQihatefulDess  of  wrong.'  But 
to  expect -from  a  newborn  reUgioos  faith  the  immediflite  transfer 
of  political  power  from  baseness  to  virtue,  and  from  incapacity 
to  wisdom,  is  to  esipect  a  direct  eiioet  from  a  cause  which  has 
no  direct  tendency  to  produce  it.  By  this  metiiod  of  reasoning, 
Chn^ianity  ilself  might  have  been  pronounced  a  failure,  because 
the  teaohing  of  the  Apostles  failed  to  transfer  politick  power 
«t  onee  from  tke  hands  id  a  Nero  to  those  tof  a  i^  Louis ;  or  to 
heat  as  by  <a  miiMle,  aU  t^e  sooial  undadies  of  a  depraved  aad 
oppiessed  uroiid.  Tbat  the  Protestant  faith  suffered  disgrace 
in  the  persons  df  some  of  its  professors,  and  notably  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  oscd  it  for  the  pmi^oees  of  faction,  or  as  a 
cloak  for  tlieir  pillage  of  1^  Ghufvch,  is,  again,  no  m^e  than 
isay  be  said  against  Cbristiwiity,  whida  numbeved  amoog  its 
profossors  many  false  brethreoa.  If  these  remarks  seem  trmsms, 
tbey  aore  traisms  which  we  think  the  reader  will  do  well  to 
keep  distinctiy  before  bis  mind  in  his  progress  through  the 
iiMseiontisg  pages  of  Mr.  Fronde. 

To  turn  frx)m  the  general  facts  to  tJie  perscmages  of  Edward's 
re^n.  The  (character  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  the  most  im- 
poi^laat  figure  in  the  -scene,  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Froude  very 
graphioaUy,  but  imder  tke  inftuence,  we  auspect,  of  a  desire  for 
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pictorial  effecty  which  somewhat  conflicts  with  the  requlrementB 
of  historical  justice.     Henry  Y IIL  was  the  pattern  of  a  strong 
ruler;  Somerset  is  to  be  the  pattern  of  a  weak   one.      The 
government  of  the  first  was  the  chiaro  in  the  political  picture ; 
that  of  the  second  is  to  be  the  oscuro;   and  in  working  out  the 
contrast  the  artist  has,  we  are  convinced,  laid  too  deep  a  shade 
of  unfavourable  colouring  on  the  Protector's  administration. 
That  administration  commenced  with  the  repeal  of   the    Six 
Articles,  and  of  the  persecuting  Acts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
against  heretics,   and  with  the  abolition  of  those   tyrannical 
extensions  of  the  law  of  Treason,  which  had  formed  the  deadly 
instruments  of  the  preceding  Beign  of  Terror.   This  provokes  a 
sneer  from  Mr.  Froude :  *  the  spirit  of  the  hour  was  of  universal 
'  benevolence.'     But  it  is  easier  to  sneer  than  to  show  on  anj 
rational  grounds  that  credit  is  not  due  to  those  who  remove  in- 
justice.    The  repeal  of  the  Act  passed  by  the  servile  Parliament 
of  the  late  reign  empowering  a  king,  on  coming  of  full  age,  to 
annul  all  laws  made  during  his  minority — an  Act  which  would 
have  consigned  the  kingdom  to  many  years  of  l^islative  para- 
lysis  for  the  gratification  of  a  despot's  jealousy — was  a  measure 
which  it  is  impossible  to  condemn  or  to  deride.     Nor  does 
Mr.  Froude  deny  that  the  Protector  deserves  some  credit  for 
attempting  to   mitigate    the    butcherly   severity   of    Henry's 
Vagrancy  law.     Yet  he  comreys  an  impression  that  all  Somer- 
set's actions,  however  just  and  benevolent  in  themselves,  flowed 
at  best  from  a  weak  philanthropy,  and  were  destined  to  de- 
served failure.    In  all  this  there  is  perceptible,  we  conceive^ 
a  love  of  the  emotions  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  tyrannical 
force,  with  which  we  have  not  yet  been  induced  to  sympa- 
thise.    To  us  it  seems  that  Somerset  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  respectable  of  the  English  statesmen  of  his  age.     His 
assumption  of  the  Protectorate  was  unquestionably  irr^ular, 
but  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  that  there   should 
be  a  head  to  the  Government,  and  constitutional  principles 
were  not  more  violated  by  this  proceeding  than  they  were 
by  the   Act  of  Parliament  conferring  on   Henry  VIIL   the 
power  of  disposing  of  the  crown  by  wilL      When  personal 
ambition  coincides  with  the  public  interest,  a  strict  analysis  of 
motives  is  neither  very  easy  nor  very  fruitful.     The  usurpation, 
if  it  is  to  be  called  one,  was  ratified  by  the  general  acquiescence 
not  only  of  the  co-executors,  but  of  the  nation.     The  main  dif- 
ficulties and  the  most  glaring  malpractices  of  the  Protector's 
administration   were,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  legacies 
from  his  predecessor.      His  predecessor  had  commenced  the 
fatal  debasement  of  the  coin ;  ms  predecessor  bad,  in  s^te  of  the 
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vast  accession  of  wealth  to  the  Crown  from  the  Abbey  lands, 
brought  the  finances  into  desperate  disorder,  and  had  entered  on 
the  system  of  borrowing  and  of  paying  premiums  on  the  loans 
in  the  most  objectionable  form  of  colourable  purchases  of  useless 
goods  from  the  money-lenders ;  his  predecessor  had  destroyed 
the  ci^it  of  the  Government  by  his  repudiation  Acts,  the  last  of 
which  was  singularly  flagitious ;  his  predecessor,  by  a  policy  of 
vanity  and  meddling,  had  involved  the  kingdom  in  diplomatic 
embroilments,  the  source  of  ruinous  wars.  If  the  Protector's 
invasion  of  Scotland  was  reckless  and  calamitous,  it  could  not 
be  more  reckless  or  calamitous  than  the  cruel  raid  of  Hertford 
and  tfao  burning  of  Edinburgh  in  the  previous  reign.  If  the 
plunder  of  the  Church  property  by  adventurers  flushed  with 
booty  still  went  on,  it  was  but  as  the  slight  gleanings  of  the 
caterpillar  where  the  palmer- worm,  the  locust,  and  the  canker- 
worm  had  been  before ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  this 
r^a  some  of  the  property  taken  from  the  Church  began  to 
find  its  way  back  to  education.  The  Protector  himself  was  en- 
riched from  this  evil  source ;  but  in  his  case  there  is  the  excuse — 
a  poor  one  perhaps,  but  still  an  excuse — that  he  had  not  only  to 
gratify  his  private  cupidity,  but  to  keep  up  the  state  of  his 
office.  That  he  was  a  good  soldier.  Pinkie  bears  witness.  It 
is  certain  that  he  was  beloved  by  the  people,  nor  do  we  see  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  his  sympathy  for  them,  however  mingled 
with  ambitious  motives,  was  in  itself  sincere.  We  may  say  the 
same  of  his  religion.  Its  profession  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
a  great  political  party ;  but  there. is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
i^  sustained  him  in  the  hour  when  all  political  and  worldly 
objects  had  passed  away.  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler  has,  we  think, 
satisfactorily  proved  in  his  ^  Edward  V I.  and  Mary,'  that  Somer- 
set fell  a  victim  at  last  to  a  foul  conspiracy ;  and  that  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  Thomas  Palmer^  on  which  he  was  mainly  convicted, 
was  that  of  a  suborned  and  perjured  bravo. 

In  one  instance  Mr.  Froude  does  Somerset  justice.  He  fully 
admits,  and  we  think  substantiates,  against  Lingard  and  others, 
the  guilt  of  Seymour,  who,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had 
form^  a  wild  plan  of  overturning  the  Government.  Whether 
the  ProtectiNT  should,  even  under  the  pressure  of  an  official 
necessity,  have  set  his  hand  to  his  brother's  death-warrant,  is 
another  question;  but  he  at  least  absented  himself  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  AttMuder,  and  nature  as  well  as  huma- 
nity hsA  been  set  at  nought  in  the  tribunals  of  his  master. 
That  which  was  not  justifiable  was  the  substitution  of  an  Act 
of  Attainder  for  a  fair  trial ;  yet  this  Mr.  Froude,  with  his 
customary  partiality  for  strong  measures,  is  inclined  to  justify ; 
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and  he  uses  rather  a  singolar  argument  to  convict  of  absurdity 
those  who  object  to  the  Tudor  method  of  taking  a  short  course 
with  State  ofleuders.     ^  Where  there  has  been  a  trial,*  he  says, 

*  they  set  it  aside  as  of  no  authority ;  where  there  has  been  an 
^  attainder,  they  exclaim  against  the  want  of  a  trial ;  as  if  the 

*  unscrupulous  abuse  of  power  which  could  carry  an  Act  of  Par- 
'  liament  by  intimidation,  would  not  equally  haye  infected  a 

*  court  of  justice.'  We  do  not  see  the  pracfti^d  force  of  this 
reasoning.  Surely  it  is  open  to  us,  without  inconsistency,  to 
object  both  to  an  unfair  trial  tmd  to  the  want  of  any  trial  at  all. 
Hallam,  with  perfect  truth,  describes  the  Tudor  courts  of 
justice  in  cases  of  treason,  as  *  little  better  than  the  caverns  of 
^  murderers.'  Where  is  the  absurdity  of  holdii^  that  the  sen- 
tence of  such  courts  is  bad  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  an  Act  of  Attainder  is  an  open  violation 
of  justice? 

The    point,    however,  on  which  Ikfr.  Fronde's  account    of 
Somerset's  admimstration  and  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  ge- 
nerally ^eems  to  us  to  be  most  defective,  is  that  he  fiuls,  if 
not  to  noljee,  certainly  to  bring  out  with  adequate  breadth 
and  distinctness,  the  fact  that  this  was  the  real  period  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.     His  vision  here  again  is  obscured  by 
the  theory  to  which  he  has  previously  committed  himself.     He 
has  represented  Henry  VIIL  as  the  author  of  the  Beformation. 
Henry  YIII.  plundered  the  monasteries,  made  himself  Pope 
instead  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  judicially  mfcrrdered  eminent 
and  virtuous   Catholics  for  not  acknowledging  his  spiritiml 
supremacy.     But  if  he  made  some  progress  towards  Protestant 
doctrine  at  one  period  of  his  reign,  he  retraced  his  «teps  before 
its  dose.     The  Six  Articles  re-established  and  enforced  upon 
l^e  conscience  under  pain  of  death  Transubeftantiation,  com- 
munion in  one  kind,  vows  of  chastity,  private  masses,  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  and  auricular  confession;   in  a  word,  all  tiie 
cardinal  points  of  Romish  doctrine  atid  discipline.     The  use  of 
the  English  Bible  was  placed  under  restrictious  whidh,  for  ^e 
mass  tif  the  laity,  amounted  akno^  to  a  prohibition.     And 
certainly  the  supremacy  of  Church  authority  over  cousetence 
and  the   Scripture  was  not  less  decided  or  less  oppressive, 
when  the  Church  was  somewhat  strangely  represented  by  tke 
lover  and  murderer  of  Anne  Boleyn,  than  when  it  was  vepre- 
sented  by  the  Pope.     The  obsequies  of  Henry  were  performed 
with  the  foil  Romish  ceremonial ;  and  masses  were  ^sung,  by 
bis  own  desire,  for  his  soul.     Nor  did  he  ever  enter  into  com- 
munion with  the  Protestant  Churches  on  the  Continent,  or 
iUy  himself  with  the  Protestant  interest  in  Etrrope;  on  the 
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eontraryy  he  allied  himself  with  the  Emperor  when  Charles  w<as 
attacking  Protestant  princes  in  Germany.  The  compliments 
which  Mr.  Fronde  addresses  to  Henry  as  the  great  chief*  of 
a  Protestant  Keformation  would,  if  addressed  by  him  to  the 
living  Henry,  have  gone  near  to  send  him  to  the  block  or 
the  stdce.  Now  Somerset  was  a  Protestant;  and,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  value  of  his  persomd  religion,  he  frankly 
embraced  jthe  Protestant  cause,  established  Protestant  doc- 
triBe^  promoted  leading  Reformers  in  the  Church,  and  placed 
the  Church  of  England  in  Ml  communion  with  her  Pro- 
testant sisters  abroad.  A  synod  of  Protestant  Churches  was 
even  to  have  been  held  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the 
soheme  seems  to  have  been  frustrated  only  by  <£e  death  of 
lidward.  The  complete  accession  of  England  to  Protest- 
antism under  the  Protectorate  compensated  to  the  Protestant 
interest  for  the  blow  dealt  to  it  in  Germany  by  t^  disaster 
of  Mufalbei^.  An  asylum  was  afforded  to  eminent  Protestant 
refugees  from  the  Continent  at  their  utmost  need.  The  dila- 
pidation of  .the  Chureh  under  the  Protectorate  was,  no  doubt, 
deplorable ;  but  this  was  not  a  part  of  tiie  policy  of  the  Pro- 
teotor,  nor  of  that  of  his  divines ;  'and  the  destitution  of  parishes 
may  probably  be  traced  in  many  cases  to  l^e  reckless  spolia- 
tion which,  in  handing  over  the  mmmstio  estates  to  private 
hands,  had  not  even  restored  to  vicarages  l^e  impropriated  tithes. 
The  ecolesiastieal  settlement  of  Elizaibeth  was  a  political  com- 
promise, the  resultant  of  the  forces  arrayed  respectively  on  the 
side  of  Protestantism  and  Reaction;  and  that  the  force  of 
Protestantism  was  «o  great,  atid  the  result  so  nmoh  in  its  favour, 
was  doe  in  'a  great  d^ree  to  what  had  been  done  for  it  under 
the  Protectorate^  Regarded  in  this,  its  Biocit  important  aspect, 
4he  abort  reign  of  Somerset  was  very  memorable^  and  its  re- 
mits wexe  most  momestous  and  enduring* 

It  id  perfectly  true  that  there  was  one  grand  Protestant 
'doctrine,  as  we  now  'see  it  to  be,  which  the  Protector  and  his 
^ecclesiastical  comicilkMrs  failed  to  estabtiefa-^libeity  of  conscience. 
But  had  they  estabHAed  liberty  ctf  conscience,  they  would 
faffve  been  tiro  centuries  in  advance  of  their  a^.  Not  only  so, 
but  Ihey  wouM  have  shown  a  power,  nothing  sAiort  of  mrra- 
CiiloQS^  of  reconoiliiig  tSie  principle  of  an  Establishment,  as  it 
was  understaod  in  those  days,  wi^  the  principle  of  freedom. 
To  all  minds  alike  at  that  time  it  appeared  that  government 
was  bound,  as  the  biggest  part  of  its  duty,  not  only  to  provide 
the  people  with  «  true  religion,  but  to  force  that  religion  upon 
their  acceptance.  And  here,  not  in  dogmatism,  however  narrow, 
lay  the  real  root  of  the  mischief.     Mr.  Froude  says  that '  the 
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^  doctrine  of  persecution  is  an  essential  part  of  all  dogmatic 
*  systems.'  Not  at  all.  The  first  community  based  on  freedom 
of  conscience  was  the  Roman  Catholic  colony  of  Maryland  ; 
yet  Roman  Catholicism  in  Maryland  was  as  dogmatic  as  at 
Toledo.  It  is  from  dogmatism  invested  with  political  power, 
and  authorised  to  use  that  power  for  the  inculcation  of  its 
dogmasy  that  persecution  really  springs.  The  utmost  that  could 
be  expected  of  the  government  of  Edward  VI.  .was  that  it 
should  be  humane  and  liberal  in  the  exercise  of  its  power 
compared  with  other  governments ;  and  it  was  humane  and 
liberal  compared  both  with  the  governments  which  preceded 
and  with  the  governments  which  followed. 

Mr.  Froude  pours  contempt  upon  Hooper,  whom  he  seems 
to  regard  as  the  type  of  a  dogmatist  of  the  silliest  schooL  But 
he  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  Hooper  was  one  of  a  class  of 
men  to  whom  ^  it  was  enough  that  a  certain  speculative  system 
^  which  they  called  the  Gospel  should  be  patronised  and  the 
^  opponents  of  it  punished  ;  they  asked  no  more.'  Hooper  did 
care  not  only  for  ^  the  Gospel  of  faith/  but  for  the  '  Gospel  of 
^  works.'  *  His  charities,'  says  Mr.  Tytler,  *  were  extensive  and 
^  unwearied ;  his  hospitality  generous  and  noble.'  Mr.  Froude 
himself  afterwards  recognises  this  fact.  In  Mr.  Tytler*s  col- 
lection *  is  a  letter  from  Hooper  to  Cecil,  evincing  the  deepest 
and  most  affectionate  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 
In  the  Surplice  controversy  Hooper  showed  a  narrow  though, 
conscientious  mind.  But  Laud  was  as  anxious  to  bring  the 
surplice  in  as  Hooper  was  to  keep  it  out ;  and  each  was  right  in 
thinking  that  it  was,  in  their  time  at  least,  a  symbol  of  the 
sacerdotal  system,  which  was  not  a  matter  of  small  importance. 

With  the  death  of  Edward  arrived  the  Nemesis  of  crime. 
One  alleged  reason  for  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  was 
that  it  was  necessary  to  settle  the  succession  and  give  the 
kingdom  a  male  heir.  Between  marriages  and  divorces, 
bastardisings  and  legitimatisations,  hereditary  clidms,  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  testamentary  dispositions,  the  succession  was 
by  this  time  in  a  state  of  unsettlement  beyond  any  to  which  it 
could  have  been  brought  by  the  most  untoward  accidents  of 
nature ;  and  the  result  was  that  after  an  interlude  of  con- 
spiracy and  rebellion,  the  daughter  of  Catherine  ascended  the 
throne  inflamed  with  her  mother's  and  her  own  wrongs,  as  well 
as  a  bigot  to  her  mother's  faith. 

To  Mr.  Froude  the  movement  which  set  aside  Jane  Grey  and 
placed  Mary  on  the  throne  appears  to  have  been  mainly  a  great 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  364. 
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national  reaction  agiunst  a  religious  reformatioi],  which  in  the 
hands  of  religious  revolutionists  had  gone  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed  to  it  by  King  Henrjr  VIII.  He  has  given  expression 
very  gracefully  to  this  view : — 

'  The  deliverers  of  England  from  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  the 

Papacy  had  led  the  people  out  into  a  wilderness  where  the  manna 

had  been  stolen  by  the  leaders^  and  there  were  no  tokens  of  a  promised 

land.     To  the  uniyersities  the  Reformation  had  brought  with  it 

desolation.    To  the,  people  of  England  it  had  brought  misery  and 

want.     The  once  open  hand  was  closed;  the  once  open  heart  was 

hardened ;  the  ancient  loyalty  of  man  to  man  was  exchanged  for  the 

scuffling  of  selfishness ;  the  change  of  faith  had  brought  with  it  no 

increase  of  freedom,  and  less  of  charity.     The  prisons  were  crowded^ 

as  before,  with  sufferers,  for  opinion^  and  the  creed  of  a  thousand 

years  was  made  a  crime  by  a  doctrine  of  yesterday ;  monks  and  nuns 

wandered  by  hedge  and  highway,  as  missionaries  of  discontent ;  and 

pointed  with  bitter  effect  to  the  fruits  of  the  new  belief,  which  had 

been  crimsoned  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of  English  peasants.     The 

English  people  were  not  yet  so  much  in  love  with  wretchedness  that 

they  would  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  it  a  princess   whose  injuries 

pleaded  for  her,  whose  title  was  affirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament     In 

the  tyranny  under  which  the  nation  was  groaning,  the  moderate  men 

of  all  creeds  looked  to  the  accession  of  Mary  as  to  the  rolling  away 

of  some  bad  black  nightmare.'    (Hist  of  England^  vol.  vi.  p.  28.) 

If  Mr.  Froude  thinks  it  wrong  that  the  creed  of  a  thousand 
years  should  be  made  a  crime  by  a  doctrine  of  yesterday,  he 
will  perhaps  be  led  to  revise  some  of  his  former  judgments. 
But  let  that  pass. 

*  It  is  certain,'  says  Hallam,  *  that  the  re-establishment  of  Popery 
on  Mary's  accession  must  have  been  acceptable  to  a  large  part,  or 
perhaps  to  the  majority,  of  the  nation.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  Reformed  doctrine  had  made  a  real  progress  in  the 
few  years  of  her  brother's  reign  :  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
which  placed  Mary  on  the  throne  as  the  lawful  heir,  were  chiefly 
Protestant,  and  experienced  from  her  the  usual  gratitude  and  good 
fuith  of  a  bigot.  Noailles  bears  witness  in  many  of  his  despatches  to 
the  unwillingness  which  great  numbers  of  the  people  displayed  to 
endure  the  restoration  of  popery,  and  to  the  Queen's  excessive  un- 
popularity, even  before  her  marriage  with  Philip  had  been  resolved 
on.* 

We  apprehend  that  Hallam's  view  more  exactly  expresses  the 
truth,  and  that  the  mainspring  of  the  movement  in  favour  of 
Mary  was  attachment  to  the  lawful  heir.  The  noblemen  and 
statesmen  who  took  the  lead  partook,  as  Hallam  says^  far  less 
than  their  inferiors  in  the  religious  zeal  of  the  age^  and  though 
they  generally  leaned  to  Cathulicism^  provided  it  could  be 
restored  without  disturbing  the  settlement  of  the  Abbey  lands^ 
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it  may  safely  be  said  thai  the  pol&tieal  motlye  was  predominaiit 
in  their  minds.  Theie  i»  pvobablj  troth  in  Mi^  Froude'a  view 
that  the  Calyinists  had  given  offence  hy  eonferrinji^  too  auaiem 
a  puritanism  of  ritual  on  a  people  aecustomed  to  the  pageantries^ 
not  to  say  tb^  jovisjiities,  of  the  old  CaA^Uc  Church ;  ao^  in 
thi^  respeet,  perhaps,  the  declaration  of  the  peeple  in  favour  of: 
Mary  beara  a  certain  analogy  to  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarta 

The  history  of  Mary's  reign  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Froud» 
with  great  jHCtorial  power  as  well  as  with  great  minuteness; 
and  the  accounts  which  he  has  given  us  of  these  events  is  the 
most  vivid  as  well  as  by  far  the  most  detailed  which  we  possess. 
Seeing  how  eagerly  hb  imagination  grasps  at  anything  which 
will  add  to  the  effect  of  a  picture*  and  knowing  froiu  his  owo. 
admission  that  his  delight  at  discoveH^s  ^oinetimea  hetoiys  his 
judgment,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  questions,  should  bere^ 
after  be  raised  respecting  the  accuracy  of  some  of  these  details; 
but  in  the  meantime  we  enjoy  a  history  which  has  all  the  Ufib^ 
and  the  personal  minuteness  of  a  French  memoir.  It  would  be 
useless  to  give  extracts  which  are  already  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers ;  and  perhaps  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  choose  betweeu 
the  dcscriptiops  oj  the  Martyrdoms,  that  of  the  reception  of 
Philip  by  Mary,  and  that  of  the  meeting  between  Mary  a9d 
Pole.  In  the  scene  we  have  last  mentioiied  Mr.  Froude 
succeeds  very  happily  in  making  his  reader  feel  the  irony  of 
Fate.  But  it  is  possible  to  triumph  over  the  abortive  hopes  of 
Mary  with  an  exultation  not  of  the  most  manly  kind. 

The  name  of  Pole  reminds  us  that  we  are  called  upon  to  do 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  renowned  Englishman,  ^  the 
^  last  and  best  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
*  bury,' as  a  great  historian  has  called  him — an  eminent,  certainly, 
and  we  believe,  though  very  far  from  faultless,  a  good  man. 
Mr.  Froude  has  acknowledged,  with  a  regard  for  equity  which 
does  him  credit,  the  modicum  of  virtue  which  lurked  in  the  cruel 
nature  of  Gardiner,  and  even  in  the  brutal  character  of  Bonner. 
But  Pole,  because  he  could  not  approve  of  the  divorce  of  Cathe* 
rine  of  Arragon,  and  because,  when  his  friends,  men  of  the 
highest  character  in  Europe,  had  been  murdered  by  Henry  under 
the  forms  of  law,  he  denounced  the  tyrant,  and  sought  his  ovei^ 
throw,  is  piursued  by  Henry's  panegyrist  with  an  animosity  which 
puts  a  sinister  gloss  upon  every  action  of  the  pardinal's  life,  bow* 
ever  blameless  or  meritorious.  We  are  the  sftore  concerned  to 
protest  against  this,  because  not  only  is  Pole  individually  entitled 
to  respectful  treatm^it,  bat  he  was  a  member  of  a  party  vulgarly 
disregarded  or  decried,  to  which  the  sympathies  of  all  rightminded 
men  are  eminently  due.     The  truth  is,  that  the  character  given 
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bj  Mr.  Froude  of  P(4e,.  a8  a  xmrrowmindedand  fanatical  bigots 
is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  faot»  Fole^  like  his  friend  Con*- 
tarini^  was  a  leading  member  of  that  moderMe  party  who^ 
though  they  dreaded  (and  what  Christian  can  blame  them  for 
dreading?)  the  disruption  of  Christendom*  most  sijoeerely  desired, 
a  reform*  S/Ot  only  in  the  discipline  but  ia  the  doctrine  of  ther 
ChurcU  Through,  the  exertiou  of  this  party  a  conferenoe  wasv 
brought  about  with  the  Lutheraas^  at  which  Contariai*  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Papacy*  met  the  leading  laithearan  doctors ; 
aad  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  terms  of  recoaciUatioa 
would  be  i^eed  oo. 

^  In  a  short  time,'  says  Baake,  <  the  whole  assembly  actually  came  to 
an  agreement  (who  would  have  ventured  to  hope  it  ?)  on  the  four  im-> 
portaat  Articles  e(  the  Nature  of  Mao,  Original  Sin,  Redemption^  and 
even  Justification.  Contarini  admitted  the  cardinal  point  of  the 
Lutheran  doctriue — that  the  justification  of  man  was  accomplished 
by  faith  alone,  without  merit ;  he  only  added  that  this  faith  must  be. 
living  and  active.  Melancthon  declared  that  this  was  in  fact  the 
Protestant  faith  itself;  Bucer  boldly  affirmed  that  in  the  Articles 
agreed  upon  everything  was  included  necessary  to  a  pious,  upright, 
and  holy  life  before  God  and  towards  man ;  equal  satisfaction  was 
expressed  on  the  other  side.  The  Bishop  of  Aquila  calls  this  con- 
ference holy ;  he  doubts  not  that  it  will  bring  about  the  reconciliation 
of  Christendom.  Contarini*s  friends^  who  sympathised  in  his 
opinions^  heard  with  joy  what  progress  he  had  made  towards  thist 
end .  "  When  I  observed  this  unanimity  of  opinion,"  writes  Pole  to  him, 
'*  I  felt  a  delight  such  as  no  harmony  of  sounds  could  have  inspired  me 
"  with  ;  not  only  because  I  see  the  approach  of  peace  and  concord,  but 
^*  because  these  Articles  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  faith. 
"  They  appear,  it  is  true,  to  treat  of  divers  things,  of  Faith,  Works,  and 
'*  Justi6cation ;  upon  the  latter,  however-^ustification-^all  the  rest 
<<  are  grounded ;  and  I  wish  you  joy,  and  thank  God,  that  the  divines 
**  of  both  parties  have  agreed  upon  that.  We  hope  that  he  who  bath 
" begun  so  mercifully  will  complete  his  work  !"'* 

The  great  religious  revolution  in  which  these  men  fonned  the 
moderate  party,  and  met  the  usual  fate  of  moderate  parties  in 
the  first  fury  of  revolutions,  is  not  yet  over ;  and  possibly  when 
it  reaches  its  destined  close,  their  spirit  may  be  found  to  pre- 
vail in  the  result  as  much  as  that  of  either  of  the  two  extremes 
between  which  they  fell.  The  murders  of  Fisher  and  More, 
and  the  blasphemous  assumption  by  a  blood-stained  and  lasci- 
vious tyrant  of  the  spiritual  headship  of  the  Church,  afterwards 
drove  Pole,  whose  nature  was  extremely  impressible,  into  tlie 
arms  of  the  ecclesiastical  reaction ;  and  he  entered  into  conspira- 
cies against  the  government  of  Henry  which  might  seem  inex- 

*  Ranke,  vol.  i.  p.  164.,  Austin's  transh 
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cusable  if  we  did  not  recollect  the  provocation^  and  if  we  did 
not  also  remember  that  instead  of  being  *  a  traitor  to  England,' 
Pole  was,  by  Mr.  Fronde's  own  showing,  conspiring  with  tfee 
majority  against  the  minority  of  the  nation.  But  in  becoming 
a  vehement  champion  of  what  he  deemed  the  independence  4^ 
the  Church,  and  of  the  spiritual  headship  (as  it  seemed  to  him) 
of  the  Pope  against  the  headship  (which,  in  the  Tudor  sense, 
all  men  would  now  think  monstrous)  of  the  King,  he  seems  to 
have  retained  his  leanings  toward  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
Justification,  and  to  have  remained  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
more  bigoted  Homan  Catholics  on  that  account.  He  was  an 
especial  object  of  suspicion  to  the  most  bigoted  of  them  all, 
Carafia ;  who  on  becoming  Pope  recalled  Pole  from  his  office 
as  Legate,  and  had  he  lived  would  perhaps  have  placed  him  in 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Froude  labours — ^it  is  not  too  strong  a 
term — to  convict  Pole  of  having  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  per- 
secutions under  Mary. 

*  Deep  in  the  hearts  of  both  queen  and  cardinal  lay  the  conviction 
that  if  she  would  please  God,  she  must  avoid  the  sin  of  Saul.     Saul 
had  spared  the  Amalekites,  and  God  had  turned  his  face  from  him. 
Grod  had  greater  enemies  in  England  than  the  Amalekites.  Historians 
have  affected  to  exonerate  Pole  from  the  crime  of  the  Marian  persecu- 
tion ;  although,  without  the  legate's  sanction,  not  a  bishop  in  England 
could  have  raised  a  finger,  not  a  bishop's  court  could  have  been 
opened  to  try  a  single  heretic.     If  not  with  Pole,  with  whom  did  the 
guilt  rest  ?     Gardiner  was  jointly  responsible  for  the  commencement, 
but  after  the  first  executions,  Gardiaer  interfered  no  further;  be 
died,  and  the  bloody  scenes  continued.      Philip's  confessor    pro- 
tested ;   Philip  himself  left  the  country;  Renard  and  Charles  were 
never  weary  of  advising  moderation,  except  towards  those  who  were 
politically  dangerous.     Bonner  was  an  instrument  whose  zeal  more 
than  once  required  the  gond ;  and  Mary  herself,  when  she  came  to  the 
throne,    was  so  little  cruel,    that  slie  would    have    spared  even 
Northumberland  himself.   When  the  persecution  assumed  its  ferocious 
aspect,  she  was  exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the  dreamer  who 
believed  that  he  was  born  for  England's  regeneration.     All  evidence 
concurs  to  show  that,  after  Philip's  departure,  Cardinal  Pole  was  the 
single  adviser  on  whom  Mary  relied.     Is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  in 
the  horrible  crusade  which  thenceforward  was  the  business  of  her 
life,  the  Papal  Legate,  the  sovereign  director  of  the  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration of  the  realm,  was  not  consulted,  or,  if  consulted,  that 
he  refused  his  sanction?      But  it  is  not  a  question  of  conjecture 
or  probability.      From    the  legate    came    the    first  edict  for  the 
episcopal    inquisition  ;    under    the  legate   every    bishop    held    his 
judicial  commission;    while,   if  Smithfield   is    excepted,  the    most 
frightful  scenes  in  the  entire  frightful  period  were  witnessed  under 
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the  shadow  of  his  own  metropolitan  cathedral,     ^i8  apologists  have 
thrown  the  blame  on  his  archdeacon  and  his  suffragan :  the  guilt  is 
not  with  the  instrument,  but  with  the  hand  which  holds  it.     An  ad- 
miring  biographer  has  asserted  that  the  cruelties  at  Canterbury  pre- 
ceded the  cardinal's  consecration  as  archbishop,  and  the  biographer 
has  been  copied  by  Dr.  Lingard.     The  historian  and  his  authority 
have  exceeded  the  limits  of  permitted  theological  misrepresentation. 
The  administration  of  the  see  belonged  to  Pole  as  much  before  his 
consecration  as  after  it ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  eighteen  men  and 
women  perished  at  the  stake  in  the  town  of  Canterbury  alone,-^ 
bef^ides  those  who  were  put  to  death  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese — and 
five  were  starved  to  death  in  the  gaol  there — after  the  legate's  in- 
stallation.    He  was  not  cruel :  but  he  believed  that,  in  the  catalogue 
of  human  iniquities,  there  were  none  greater  than  the  denial  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  the  rejection  of   the  Roman  Bishop's 
supremacy ;  and  that  he  himself  was  chosen  by  Providence  for  the  re* 
establishment  of  both.     Mary  was  driven  to  madness  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  grotesque  imaginations  with  which  he  had  inflated 
her ;  and  where  two  such  persons  were  invested  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  with  irresponsible  power,  there  is  no  occasion  to  look 
further  for  the  explanation  of  the  dreadful  events  of  the  three  en- 
suing years.'     (^Hist.  of  England^  vol.  vi.  p.  369-71.) 

In  speaking  of  historians  who  have  '  aifected  to  exonerate 

*  Pole/  Mr.  Froude  probably  refers  to  Burnet,  whose  treatment 
of  the  Cardinal's  character  does  him  the  highest  honour,  and 
shows  that,  vehement  in  his  partisanship  and  prejudiced  in  his 
views  as  he  generally  was,  he  still  knew  how  to  be  generous  to 
the  memory  of  an  illustrious  opponent  As  to  Lingard,  we  are 
quite  ready  to  believe,  on  the  production  of  proper  evidence, 
that  he  has  allowed  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  cardinal  to  get 
the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  possibly  even  of  his  veracity ; 
but  to  talk  of  his  having  ^  exceeded  the  limits  of  permitted  theo^ 

*  logical  misrepresentation,'  is  to  substitute  a  sarcasm  for  a  reason. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  that  in  forming  our  judg- 
ment as  to  the  part  taken  by  Pole  in  these  persecutions,  we  are 
not  left  to  mere  probable  and  presumptive  evidence.  We  have 
before  us  a  piece  of  direct  evidence,  apparently  of  the  most 
conclusive  kind : — 

^  Concerning  the  which  cardinal,*  says  Foxe,  speaking  of  Pole, 

*  although  it  cannot  be  denied  by  his  acts  and  writings,  but  that  he 
was  a  professed  enemy  and  no  otherwise  to  be  reputed  but  for  a 
papist ;  yet  again  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  none  of  the  bloody 
and  cruel  sort  of  papists,  as  may  appear,  not  only  by  staying  the  rage 
of  this  bishop  (Bonner),  but  also  by  the  solicitous  writing  and  long 
letters  written  to  Cranmer,  also  by  the  complaints  of  certain  papists 
accusing  him  to  the  Pope^  to  be  a  bearer  with  the  heretics,  and  by  the 
Pope's  letters  sent  to  him  upon  the  same,  calling  him  up  to  Rome, 
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parallels  in  the  annals  of  adulation  under  the  Tudor  sovereignfi ; 
and  it  had  the  advantage  over  the  flatteries  of  courtiers  of  being 
addressed  to  its  objects  as  the  patrons  of  a  cause,  not  as  the  givers 
of  titles  and  estates*  His  own  raptures  of  exultation  at  tbe  ac- 
complishment of  the  great  object  of  his  life  by  the  reunion  of 
England  to  the  Catholic  Church  maj  find  parallels,  perhaps,  in 
other  than  Tudor  times. 

The  two  volumes  which  Mr.  Froude  has  just  brought  oat  on 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  carry  us  only  through  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  reign,  of  the  events  and  characters  of  which  they 
give  an  account  far  more  detailed  than  any  we  before  possessed. 
We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Froude  would  not  have  done  well  to 
wait  till  he  could  bring  out  the  complete  history  of  the  reign ; 
more  especially  as  he  is  in  a  vein  of  discovery  among  foreign 
archives  which  may  lead  him  yet  to  modify  some  of  the  judg- 
ments on  character  which  he  has  pronounced.  But  this  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  a  greater  effort  of  self-denial  than  an  author, 
especially  an  author  big  with  documentary  revelations  of  the 
most  stimulating  kind,  could  well  be  expected  to  make.  We 
will  add  that  it  would  have  involved  the  denial,  for  some  time, 
of  a  great  pleasure  to  the  world. 

We  had  been  made  aware  by  some  previous  revelations,  that 
Mr.  Froude  had  found  new  materials  for  these  volumes  of  bis 
hit$tory  in  the  archives  of  Simancas.  It  is  a  very  great  pity  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  in  the  first  instance  to  consult  the  foreign 
archives  before  publishing  his  judgment  on  the  events  and  cha- 
racters of  English  history,  particularly  when  the  judgment  he  had 
formed  was  in  startling  contradiction  to  that  of  every  historian 
of  note  as  well  as  to  the  common  sentiments  of  the  world. 
English  opinion,  during  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  especially  of  the 
earlier  Tudors,  was  gagged  not  only  by  the  direct  interference 
of  the  government  with  the  press  and  with  freedom  of  speech, 
but  by  a  general  sentiment  of  terror  which  sealed  the  lips  even 
of  despair  upon  the  scaffold ;  and  popular  dissatisfaction  at  the 
acts  of  the  urown  would  be  manifested  by  clamour  or  insurrec- 
tioif  only  in  very  extreme  cases,  and  cases  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  masses.  Of  the  wrongs  of  individual  victims  of  the  despotism, 
even  the  most  eminent,  no  man  could  speak  with  freedom. 
The  resident  ambassadors  of  foreign  Powers  were  almost  the 
only  independent  witnesses  of  the  transactions;  and  it  is  in 
their  correspondence  with  their  governments  alone,  that  there 
is  a  chance  of  finding  an  uncorrupted  record  of  the  truth.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  volumes  on  Henry  VIIL,  Mr.  Froude 
has  visited  the  archives  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  in  theae 
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archives  he  has  founds  and,  with  a  candoar  for  which  we  give 
him  full  credit,  laid  before  the  world  in  the  appendix  to  his 
•  Pilgrim,'  evidence  utterly  subversive  of  the  strange  fabric 
which  his  fancy,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  philosophy 
of  force,  had  reared.  We  believe  we  can  assure  him  that  the 
Spanish  archives,  when  their  contents  shall  have  been  further 
revealed,  will  confirm  the  effect  of  those  of  Paris  and  Brussels. 
Guided  perhaps  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Motley,  who  had 
obtained  so  much  valuable  material  for  his  history  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  long-buried  treasures  of  Simancas,  Mr. 
Froude  has  sought  the  same  store.  He  has  there  found  ma- 
terials which  have  not  only  given  the  interest  of  fresh  dis- 
coveries to  some  parts  of  these  volumes,  but  have  saved  him 
{xom  running  into  a  second  paradox  almost  as  violent  as  the 
first ;  for  he  had  allowed  it  to  transpire  in  his  earlier  volumes, 
that  he  intended  to  treat  Elizabeth  as  ^  a  great  nature  destined 
^  to  remould  the  world,'  and  to  hold  up  to  scorn  as  the  vilest 
calumniators  all  who  had  impugned  the  immaculate  purity  of 
her  virtue.  Hb  recent  researches  have  given  him  timely  in- 
formation that  the  Virgin  Queen  had  in  her  what,  to  save  from 
aspersion  the  domestic  excellence  of  her  father,  he  calls  a  taint 
of  her  mother^s  blood.  The  archives  of  Simancas,  however, 
are  not  the  only  archives  which  may  yet  have  secrets  to  reveal. 
Those  of  Rome  still  remdn  sealed ;  and  till  the  seal  shall  have 
been  removed,  the  historian  in  deeding  with  this  period  of  his- 
tory especially,  will  write  to  some  extent  with  his  materials 
incomplete,  and  with  the  feeling  that  his  footing  is  precarious, 
and  his  judgments  are  liable  to  be  reversed. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  parts  of  history  which 
these  documentary  discoveries  affect  or  threaten  to  affect,  are 
the  subordinate  parts,  and  essentially  the  least  important.  They 
are  in  the  main  merely  the  details  of  personal  character  and 
conduct,  on  which,  however  interesting  they  may  be  to  those 
who  read  history  only  as  the  tale  of  the  past,  nothing  very  ma- 
terial after  all  depends.  The  great  facts,  on  which  the  philosophy 
of  history  reposes,  and  from  which  the  solid  lessons  of  history 
are  derived,  remain  unaffected  and  secure.  A  documentary 
discovery  may  exalt  or  depress  the  reputation  of  the  individual 
agents  through  whom  the  great  results  have  been  wrought  out; 
but  the  great  results  themselves,  once  wrought  out,  can  know 
diange  no  more.  The  revelations  of  the  Simancan  archives 
would  have  shivered  the  work  before  us  to  pieces,  if  it  had  been 
based  on  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  genius  and  purity  of 
Elizabeth ;  but  they  have  not  affected  in  any  appreciable  degree 
the  general  facts,  political,  ecclesiastical  or  diplomatic,  nor  the 
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instruction^  for  the  statesman,  the  ecclesiastic,  or  the  diplomatist, 
which  the  study  of  these  facts  conveys.  Scarcely  a  word  of 
Hallam's  chapters  on  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  requires  alteration 
in  consequence  of  anything  that  has  been  brought  to  light  from 
these  dark  and  awful  cemeteries  of  State  secrets  so  momentous 
in  their  day.  There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  for  any  panic  as 
to  the  general  trustworthiness  of  history,  on  account  of  these 
perturbations  arising  from  State  paper -office  disclosures  as  to  its 
personal  details.  Hero-worship,  indeed,  as  a  philosophy  of 
history  is  shown  to  be  precarious,  as  well  as  irrational  and  fre* 
quently  immoral ;  all  else  remains  as  it  was  before. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  which  was  the  most  important, 
the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign  brought  a  settlemeftt  by 
way  of  comprooiise,  which  concluded,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
great  ecclesiastical  revolution. 

'  The  doctrinal  question  came  next.  The  commission  for  revising 
the  Prayer-book  had  been  busily  at  work,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  a 
proposal  for  its  restoration  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

*  The  object  had  been  so  to  frame  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England  that  disloyalty  alone  should  exclude  a  single  English 
subject  from  its  communion,  who  in  any  true  sense  could  be  called  a 
Christian ;  so  to  frame  its  formulas,  that  they  might  be  patient  of  a 
Catholic  or  Protestant  interpretation,  according  to  the  views  of  this 
or  that  sect  of  the  people  ;  that  the  Church  should  profess  and  teach 
a  uniform  doctrine  in  essentials — as  the  word  was  understood  by  the 
latitndinarians  of  the  age  ;  while  in  non-essentials  it  should  contain 
ambiguous  phrases,  resembling  the  many  watchwords  which  divided 
the  world;  and  thus  enable  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and 
Zuinglian  to  insist  each  that  the  Church  of  England  was  theirs. 

^  The  '*  Articles  "  were  left  in  abeyance ;  and  happy  it  would  have 
been  for  the  Church  of  England  had  they  never  been  revived.  The 
rubrics  of  Edward's  second  book  were  modified,  allowing  large 
latitude  in  the  use  of  ornaments  and  vestments.  In  the  communion 
service  the  words  were  restored  which  seemed  to  recognise  the  real 
presence,  while  the  words  also  were  not  rejected  which  seemed 
equally  to  reduce  the  sacrament  to  a  commemorative  form. 

'Thus  altered,  the  Prayer-book  was  presented  to  Parliament 
The  Genevan  refugees  clamoured  that  they  had  not  been  consulted, 
that  '*  fooleries  were  made  of  consequence,"  and  that  *'  truth  was 
'*  sacrifi^ced  to  a  leaden  mediocrity."  At  the  heart  of  the  matter,  it 
was  they  who  were  giving  importance  to  what  was  of  no  importance  ; 
it  was  they  who  considered  exactness  of  opinion  a  necessary  condition 
of  Christianity.  They  would  have  erected  with  all  their  hearts  a 
despotism  as  hard,  as  remorseless,  as  blighting  as  the  Romanist. 
Happily,  they  found  few  among  the  laity  to  share  their  views,  and 
they  were  not  pernjitted  to  ruin  their  own  cause.  In  the  Commons 
there  was  no  opposition  ;  in  the  Lords  the  bishops  still  resisted,  and 
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thej  found  a  sapport  which  they  had  not  met  with  on  the  Supremacy 
BiiL  Lord  Montague  alone,  of  the  lay  peers,  had  opposed  absolutely 
the  aeparation  from  the  Papacy.  The  old  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  six  other  noblemen  voted  against  an 
alteration  of  the  services, 

*  The  mass,  however,  wiis  not  to  be  saved.  The  Bishop  of  Ely, 
who  had  returned  from  Carobray,  said  that  he  would  perish  ratlier 
than  see  it  put  away ;  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
passed  its  three  readings  in  three  successive  days,  and  Cranmer^s 
liturgy  became  again  the  law  of  the  land. 

*  The  revolution  was  complete.  The  organisation  of  the  country 
restimed  the  solid  and  secular  character  by  which,  under  Henry  the 
Eighth,  in  the  words  of  the  Statute  of  Supremacy,  **  the  realm  was 
'^  kept  continually  in  good  order  ;"  and  the  interests  of  England  were 
no  longer  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  passions  of  religious  partisans.  The 
vessel  of  the  State,  though  heaving  dangerously  in  the  after-roll,  was 
again  on  her  right  course,  and  began  slowly  to  draw  away  out  of  the 
breakers.'    {Hist,  of  England^  vol.  vii.  p.  79-81.) 

Mr*  Froude,  in  his  anxiety  to  cover  his  own  previous  position, 
introduces  the  name  of  Henry  VIII.  in  connexion  with  every- 
^ing  he  thinks  good;  but  the  really  Protestant  element  of  the 
settlement  came,  as  we  have  said  before,  mainly  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  Y I. ;  for  the  supremacy  of  the  King  over  conscience 
was  no  more  Protestant,  in  any  good  sense  of  the  term,  than  that 
of  the  Pope.  Mr.  Froude  is  too  fond  of  *  solid  and  secular'  ar- 
rangements in  religion,  and  too  apt  to  applaud  the  settlements 
imposed  by  Platitudinarian'  statesmen  for  merely  political  pur- 
poses on  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  Religion  is  not  a  secular 
matter,  nor  one  that  can  be  rationally  treated  as  secular ;  nor  are 
men  versed  only  in  secular  affidrs  and  pursuing  merely  secular 
objects  the  best  judges  of  the  spiritual  requirements  of  a  nation* 
They  imagine  that  all  the  world  is  ready  like  themselves  to 
sacrifice  religious  truth  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  political 
system;  whereas  the  mass  of  men,  not  only  of  fanatics,  but 
of  men  capable  of  distinguishing  between  their  higher  interests 
and  their  lower,  are  reatjy  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  will 
in  the  end  inevitably  demand  the  sacrifice  of  every  political 
system  whidi  deprives  them  of  the  paramount  need  of  their 
nature,  a  true  religion.  The  very  compromise,  the  excellent 
wisdom  of  which  Mr.  Froude  has,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  lan- 
guage, here  set  forth,  though  it  may  have  been  secular,  proved 
hj  no  means  solid.  Twenty  years  had  not  elapsed  after  its 
completion  when  the  breach  distinctly  appeared  between  the 
Puritan  and  High  Church  parties,  who  were  combined  rather 
than  united  under  the  cover  of  its  ambiguous  formularies  and 
its  composite  ritual.     This  breach  continued  to  widen  during 
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die  later  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  through  the 
reign  of  her  successor,  till  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  resnited 
in  what,  though  called  a  civil,  was  really  at  bottom  a  reli^ioie 
war.  '  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinist  and  Zuinglian '  did  in  fact 
^  insist  each  that  the  Church  of  England  was  theirs ; '  and  after 
half  a  century  of  scandalous  controversies  and  mutual  persecu- 
tions, they  drew  their  swords  to  decide  the  title  to  the  disputed 
inheritance. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth  the  political  part  of  the  drama 
has  as  yet  scarcely  begun  to  develope  itself.  It  will  b^in  when 
the  Puritan  opposition,  the  germ  of  the  modem  Liberal  partj, 
shows  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  question  of  the 
Queen's  marriage,  the  Penelope's  web  of  Elizabethan  states- 
manship, belongs  as  much  to  foreign  as  to  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  reign.  The  social  legislation  of  Elizabetli  has  also  scarcely 
come  into  view,  except  as  regards  the  reform  of  the  currency^  a 
measure  which  did  her  government  the  highest  honour. 

On  Mr.  Froude's  view  of  the  foreign  policy,  again,  it  would 
be  premature  to  pass  judgment  till  we  can  view  it  as  a  whole. 
He  is  right  in  r^arding  the  history  of  this  reign  as  that  of  a 
great  European  struggle  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Powers;  and  it  will  be  his  difficult  task  to  contrive  that  his 
work  shall  be  to  a  great  extent  a  history  of  Europe,  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  hbtoiy  of  England.      We  must  warn   him 
against  giving  us  the  transactions  of  foreign  countries — the 
religious  wars  in  France,  for  example — too  much  in  detsuL 
We  must  warn  him  against  embodying  in  his  text  too  many 
statepapers  and  despatches,  however  important  as   materials 
and  interesting  to  the  deeper  student  these  documents  may  be. 
We  must  warn  him  against  allowing  the  main  thread  of  the  (Uplo- 
matio  action  to  be  lost  to  the  reader's  view  in  minute  accounts 
of  petty  intrigues  often  contemptible  and  sometimes  dull.     We 
must  warn  him,  above  all,  not  to  take  for  statesmanship  the  de- 
graded Machiavellism  cultivated  by  the  professional  intriguers 
of  this  very  interesting  but  most  roguish  age.     He  sometimes 
appears  to  think  that  a  certain  degree  of  unscrupulousness  and 
a  certain  degree  of  callousness  are  parts  of  the  true  politician's 
character,  for  which  those  who  would  be  thought  to  take  the 
views   of  true  politicians  are  required,  under  cover  of  a  coy 
reprobation,  to  evince  a  real  rer'pect.     No  statesman,  he  may 
rely  on  it,  ever  was  worth  his  salt  in  his  calling  without  a 
conscience  and  a  heart 

It  IS  on  the  side  of  Scotland  that  the  action,  in  this  early 
part  oF  Elizabeth's  reign,  is  most  developed  and  most  important. 
On  the  game  which  is  being  played  there  depend,  in  great 
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measure,  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism  in  the  two  nations,  the 

prospects  of  their  ultimiate  union,  their  common  independence  of 

foreign  Powers,  and  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  Crown* 

Of  the  English  Queen's  dealings  with  Scotland  up  to  1566, 

Mr.  Froude  says  that '  if  Elizabeth's  conduct  in  its  details  had 

'  been  alike  unprincipled  and  unwise,  the  broader  bearings  of  her 

'  policy  were  intelligible  and  commendable.'    The  perusal  of  the 

Scotch  chapters  in  his  own  volumes  confirms  us  in  the  impression 

that  the  ^  broader  bearings '  of  the  policy  were  mainly  due  to 

Elizabeth's  councillors,  and  that  the  want  of  wisdom  in  the 

details,  if  not  the  want  of  principle,  was  mainly  due  to  the 

Queen  herself.     It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  see  how  it  could  be 

otherwise.     A  broad  and  sound  policy  towards  Scotland  could 

be  based  only  on  an  honest  and  steady  support  of  the  Protestant 

party  in  that  country,  whose  connexion  with  the  Protestant 

party  in  England,  and  attachment  to  the  Queen  as  the  ostensible 

head  of  that  party,  were  fast  blending  the  two  nations  virtually 

into  one.     And  such  was  the  course  which  the  ablest  advisers 

of  the  English  Crown  earnestly  and  almost  passionately  urged 

their  mistress  to  pursue.     But  how  could  she  ally  herself  firmly 

with  the  Scotch  Protestants,  or  conciliate  their  perfect  confidence, 

when  she  was  discountenancing,  and  afterwards  persecuting,  the 

Protestants  in  England ;  when,  more  than  this,  she  was  willing 

actually  to  reconcile  herself  with  Home  and  re-establish  the 

Boman  Catholic  religion  as  the  price  of  Philip's  support  to  her 

marriage  with  Leicester;  and  when  the  Spanish  ambassador 

was,  to  the  scandal  of  all  true  Englishmen  and  Protestants, 

constantly  at  her  side  ?    If  there  was  a  moment,  as  Mr.  Froude 

conceives  (though  we  can   hardly  so  the  length  of  agreeing 

with  him),  when  Mary  Stuart  might  have  led  an  army  into 

England  with  good  hopes  of  success,  the  danger  was  in  great 

measure  the  result  of  the  discredit  which  Elizabeth  had  brought 

on  herself  by  her  wretched  amour,  as  well  as  of  her  fickleness, 

tergiversation,  and  falsehood  in  her  dealings  with  the  Scotch. 

Mr.  Froude  pleads  that  her  caprice  and  vacillation  arose  from 

her  consciousness  of  the  difficulties  with  which  she  was  on  every 

side  surrounded.     He  has  himself  given  the  best  answer  to  this 

plea,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  by  observing  that  ^Eliza- 

*  beth's  strength,  could  she  only  have  known  it,  lay  in  the 
'  goodness  of  the  cause  which  she  represented ;  that  the  essen- 

*  tial  interests  both  of  England  and  Scotland  were  concerned 
'  in  her  success ;  and  that  she  was  the  champion  of  liberty,  and 
^  through  her  the  two  nations  were  emancipating  themselves 

*  from  spiritual  tyranny.' 

'  Vainly  Elizabeth  struggled  to  extricate  herself  from  her 
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*  dilemma ;  resentment  was  still  pursuing  her  for  her  treachery 
^  in  the  past  autumn.'  ^  She  could  but  shuffle  and  equivocate 
^  in  a  manner  which  had  become  too  characteristic'    '  Meantime 

*  Elizabeth  was  reaping  a  harvest  of  inconveniencies  for  her 

*  exaggerated  demonstrations  of  friendship.'  A  diplomatist 
against  whom  an  admiring  historian  is  compelled  to  record  such 
tlnngs  as  these  deserves  as  little  the  praise  of  wisdom  as  of  in- 
tegrity. The  weakness  and  dishonesty  of  the  Queen  were 
equally  displayed  in  the  shameful  scene  in  which  she  repudiated^ 
before  the  French  ambassador,  her  connexion  with  Murray  and 
the  Protestant  lords  whom  she  had  instigated  to  rebellion. 
Her  chicanery  was  no  refuge  from  her  difficulties,  but  a  great 
addition  to  them ;  for  whatever  she  might  have  of  honest  purpose 
in  her,  placed  her  at  a  fatal  disadvantage  in  dealing  witb 
thorough-paced  and  single-minded  villains.  It  is  also  just  to 
remark  that  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  is  entitled  in  this  respect  to 
the  allowance  which  in  all  respects  she  so  much  needs.  If 
Elizabeth  was  weaving  such  ^  a  web  of  artifice  that  a  falsehood 
'  more  or  less  could  scarcely  add  to  her  discredit/  we  must  not 
be  extreme  to  mark  a  want  of  plain  dealing  on  the  part  of  her 
weaker  rival.  P  S  F 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  Scotch  nobility,  even 
the  best  of  them,  were  a  set  of  men  with  whom  the  most  up- 
right and  single-minded  negotiator  would  not  have  found  it  easy 
to  deal.   They  were  a  class  who,  owing  to  the  extreme  weakness 
of  the  central  power  in  Scotland  during  the  feudal  ages,  and  the 
absence  of  a  powerful  middle  class  interested  in  assisting  the 
Crown  to  maintain  order,  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  live 
under  the  dominion  of  the  law.     Private  war  and  armed  con- 
spiracy had  immemorially  been  not  so  much  their  license  as  their 
recognised  privilege.   Assassination  was  their  established  method 
of  redressing  a  personal  injury,  or  removing  a  powerful  offender 
against  the  State.     The  intrigue  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
now  mingled  in  the  characters  of  these  men  with  the  violence  of 
the  fourteenth,  and  the  result  was  such  a  compound  of  ferocity 
and  cunning  as  hbtory  has  seldom  seen.     A  few  of  them  were 
no  doubt  sincere  Protestants  after  their  wild  fashion.     But  with 
most  of  them  it  was  as  we  have  said  that  it  was  with  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  Europe  generally ;  their  pretended  religion  was 
partly  another  name  for  political  faction,  partly  and  principally 
a  strong  desire  for  Church  lands.     We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Fronde  is  right  in  distinguishing  the  Earl  of  Murray  as  superior 
alike  in  wisdom  and  in  honour  to  the  mass  of  the  men  among 
whom  he  moved.     Yet  Murray's  woridliness  is  embodied  in  the 
sneer  with  which  he  met  Knox's  *  devout  imagination '  of  dedi- 
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eating  the  Church  lands  to  the  purposes  of  education ;  and  his 
conduct  in  signing  the  bond  presented  to  him  by  the  conspira- 
tors aeainst  the  life  of  Ritzio  roust,  we  conceiye,  be  rather  pal- 
liated bj  reference  to  the  general  standard  of  political  morality 
in  the  Scotland  of  that  age  than  justified,  as  Mr.  Froude  justi- 
fies it,  by  supposing  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  end  which  the 
conspirators  had  in  yiew.  Mr.  Froude  mentions  Maitland  of 
Letliington,  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  among  the  young  men 

*  who  were  passing  into  the  new  era,  unshackled  with  the  memo- 
'  ries  of  superstition,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  noble  desire 

*  for  some  faith  in  which  they  could  live  as  honest  men.'  But  few 
■lore  secular  characters,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  than  that  of 
Maitland  of  Lethington  could  be  named,  even  in  the  regions  of 
diplomacy ;  and  the  career  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  (to  say  no- 
thing of  his  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Beatoun)  was  upon 
the  whole  very  much  that  of  an  intriguing  adventurer,  changing 
his  party  as  he  changed  his  game.  Is' or  was  it  only  self-interest, 
feunily  feuds,  and  petty  faction,  but  the  higher  sentiment  of 
national  pride,  that  crossed  in  these  men  the  interest  of  their 
religion  and  the  policy  which  a  sincrle-minded  devotion  to  that 
interest  would  have  prescribed.  They  would  probably  have 
been  ready  to  dethrone  Mary  Stuart  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
Elizabeth,  if  Elizabeth  had  married  one  of  the  blood  royal  of 
Scotland :  but  a  desire  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  English 
crown  for  the  Scotch  line  made  them  afterwards  ready  to 
throw  overboard  their  regard  for  Protestantism  and  their 
hatred  of  its  most  deadly  enemy,  rather  than  relinquish  the 
prospect  of  uniting  both  crowns  on  the  head  of  Mary  Stuart 
Their  impulses  were  equally  violent  and  uncertain.  '  There  was 
'  this  strange  feature,'  says  Mr.  Froude,  '  in  the  attitude  of  the 

*  Scots,  that  if  not  the  hearty  allies  of  England,  they  would  be 
^  the  equally  hearty  enemies  of  England ;  if  the  new  passion  of 

*  religion  could  not  be  gratified,  the  passion  of  nationality  and 

*  the  bitter  memories  of  Flodden  and  Pinkie  Cleugh  would  be 

*  revived.'  To  deal  with  such  people,  we  repeat,  was  not  easy ; 
though,  rather  than  deal  with  them  as  Elizabeth  sometimes  did, 
it  would  have  been  better  not  to  deal  with  them  at  alL 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  veering  gusts  of  passion  and 
caprice,  and  even  from  the  diplomatic  minings  and  counter- 
minings  of  the  Sadlers,  Randolphs,  Maitlands,  and  Melvilles,  to 
the  broad  and  intelligible  action  of  the  great  cause,  which  be- 
neath this  troubled  surface  wa9  calmly  preparing  the  way  for  the 
ultimate  union  of  the  two  crowns,  and,  what  was  much  more 
important,  the  two  nations,  under  a  Protestant  sovereign.  Witfi 
the  irresistible  power  of  a  great  force  of  nature,  a  common  Pro- 
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testantiem  was  breaking  down  all  political  and  dynastic  barriers 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  fordng  the  two  nations  to 
unite  for  the  maintenance  of  their  common  cause,  and  to  fiMse  ade 
by  side  the  storm  which  was  gathering  against  their  indepen- 
dence from  the  side  of  the  great  champions  of  the  Catholic  re- 
action. Religion  was  a  power  in  whidi  the  secular  di{doniatists 
of  both  sides  showed  little  confidence;  yet  it  was  destined  to 
take  the  control  even  of  diplomatic  questions,  when  they  con- 
cerned the  real  interests  of  nations,  out  of  diplomatic  hands. 

*  Maitland  also,'  says  Mr.  Froude,  in  describing  the  state  of 
parties  in  Scotland,  *  like  Mary  Stuart,  surveyed  all  the  ele- 
^  ments  of  the  question  but  one.     He,  too,  made  small  account 

*  of  religion.     Mow  little  he  thought  of  it  appears  from  his  pass- 

*  ing  it  over  in  silence.     Yet  it  was  this  which  alone  pc^tical 

*  intrigue  failed  to  disintegrate :  it  was  this  which  was  to  deter- 

*  mine  the  future  of  the  Scotch  nation,  and  the  power  <^  it  was 
^  immediately  to  be  visible  in  a  signal  instance.' 

Mr.  Froude  has  passed  on  the  character  of  Knox  a  eulogy 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  deserved ;  though,  perhaps,  more  distinct 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  the  questionable  points  in  tiie 
fierce  Puritan's  conduct,  especially  of  the  countenance  which  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  lent  to  assassination  when  conunitted 
in  the  interest,  as  he  imagined,  of  the  good  cause.  This  man,  with 
whom  Elizabeth,  partly  from  the  personal  resentment  which  she 
bore  him  as  the  unlucky  author  of  the  treatise  on  '  the  Monstrous 

*  Begimen  of  Women,'  partly  and  principally  from  her  fastidious 
dislike  of  hearty  Protestantism,  always  shrunk  from  allying  her- 
self, was  the  best  supporter  of  the  cause  of  which  the  Englidi 
queen  was  or  ought  to  have  been  the  representative,  and  which, 
in  fact,  propped  her  tottering  throne.  His  singleness  of  mind, 
which  niade  him  the  embodiment,  not  of  a  momentary  impulse  or 
a  paltry  interest,  but  of  a  really  great  and  constant  moral  force, 
overrode  the  cunning  of  all  the  diplomatists,  and  did  more  than 
the  arts  of  any  of  them  to  bring  things  to  the  issue  which  the 
best  of  them  desired.  The  matter  of  the  succession,  on  which 
they  laboured  so  much,  was  unquestionably  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  to  both  nations.  And  with  reference  to  this 
question  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Mary  might  well  seem  an  event  of 
incalculable  magnitude.     '  The  cnulle  in  which  he  lay,  to  the 

*  fevered  and  anxious  glance  of  Englbh  politidans,  was  as  a  Pharos 

*  behind  which  lay  the  cahn  waters  of  an  undisturbed  succession, 

*  and  the  perpetual  union  of  the  two  long-divided  realms.'  This 
child  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  he  ascended  it  as  a 
Protestant.  What  more  could  English  politicians  desire,  or 
English  diplomatists  strive  to  compass?      Yet  he  proved  the 
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founder  of  the  reactionary  and  Romanising  house  of  Stuart,  from 
whose  grand  conspiracy  against  our  religion  and  liberty  the  united 
nation  was  saved  by  that  element  which  Elizabeth  hated,  and 
which  great  diplomatists  passed  over  in  silence,  but  which  alone 

*  political  intrigue  failed  to  disintegrate/  and  the  apostasy  of  a 
dynasty  failed  to  annul. 

Of  the  pro^ss  of  affairs  in  Ireland — if  prc^ess  that  can  be 
called  which  is  but  a  weary  round  of  wars  as  feebly  conducted 
as  they  are  butcherly  and  devastating — Mr.  Froude  continues 
to  give  us  ample  and  graphic  details.  To  the  unfortunate  Irish 
people  he  continues  to  be  inexorably  severe,  if  not  unjust.  We 
have  all  the  old  language  ab6ut  Ireland,  when  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, being  *  happy  in  the  gratification  of  its  national  tenden- 
^  cies,'  and  about  ^  me  black  Irish  morass,  fed  from  the  perennial 

*  fountains  of  Irish  nature.'    We  have  all  the  old  suggestions  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  so  degraded  a  people  which 
the  use  of  such  language  involves.     The  natural  tendencies  of 
the  Irish  people  must  be  taken  to  have  been  displayed,  not  when 
they  had  been  broken  in  upon  by  ruthless  and  extermina- 
ting invaders,  but  when  they  were  independent,  and  when  the 
development  of  the  nation  was  following  its  own  course.    Now, 
in  the  days  before  the  Norman,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
before  the  Danish  invasion,  Ireland  was  the  seat  of  a  preco- 
cious civilisation  of  which  the  graceful  though  primitive  monu- 
ments still  remain,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  missionaries 
who  evangelised  not  only  Scotland,  but  more  distant  countries. 
The  Brehon  law,  with  regard  to  which  Mr.  Froude  adopts  the 
Ignorant  language  of  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  politicians,  was  not 
an  *  anarchy,*  but  a  primitive  code,  rather  more  artificial  perhaps 
than  those  of  most  races  at  the  same  sta^e  of  their  development. 
The  great  source  of  anarchy  in  Irelana  was  the  English  Pale, 
with  its  lawless  aggressions  and  its  desolating  raids,  the  off*- 
spring  of  a  conquest  all  the  more  pernicious  because  incomplete, 
which  had  wrecked  the  hopes  of  Ireland  at  the  critical  moment 
when  the  race  was  passing  from  the  condition  of  the  tribe  into 
that  of  the  nation.     There  runs  through  all  that  Mr.  Froude 
writes  on  the  Irish  question  a  constant  assumption  that  the 
Irish  people  were  bound  to  acknowledge  the  moral  superiority 
of  the  English  invaders,  and  to  submit  with  complacency  to  so 
improving  and  elevating  a  rule.     An  unprovoked  invader  is  a 
robber ;  and  the  moral  superiority  of  a  roober  is  not  commonly 
apparent  to  the  victim  of  his  depredations.     But  independently 
of  this  general  consideration,  what  is  the  evidence  of  the  parti- 
cular facts  given  us  in  these  pages  as  to  the  moral  superiority 
of  the  English  ?    Was  it  so  clear  that  the  simple  mind  of  an 
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Irish  barbarian  could  not  fail  to  apprehend  it,  and  to  beoome 
responsible  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  corresponding  claioi 
on  his  allegiance  ?     ^  The  English  Government  had  no  ad vaa- 

*  tage  over  them  in  sincerity.'    ^  English  honour,  like  English 

*  coin,  lost  something  of  its  purity  in  the  sister  island.'  Such 
are  the  admissions  which  the  facts  he  is  called  upon  to  narrate 
ever  and  anon  force  from  Mr.  Froude.  More  than  this,  we  have 
the  Lord  Deputy  Sussex  bribing  a  dependent  of  an  Irish  chief 
to  assassinate  his  master^  and  reporting  his  proceeding  to  the 
Government  in  England,  in  a  despatch  which  shows  that  he 
was,  and  believed  his  employers  to  be^  lost  to  shame.  The 
reply  of  the  English  Government  has  not  been  found ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  deputy  was  not  only  continued  in  his 
office,  but  remained  an  honoured  and  trusted  counsellor  of  the 
Queen.  Shan  O'Neil  having  visited  England  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Government,  no  less  a  personage  tli^  Cecil  coolly  suggests 
that  *  in  Shan's  absence  from  Ireland  something  might  be  camUei 

*  against  him  or  his,  for  non-observing  the  covenants  on  his  side; 

*  and  so,  the  pact  being  infringed,  the  matter  might  be  used  as 
^  should  be  thought  fit'  I     Nor  is  this  the  worst. 

^  As  a  first  evidence  of  retaming  cordiality,  a  present  of  wine  was 
sent  to  Shan  from  Dublin.  It  was  consumed  at  his  table ;  but  the 
poison  had  been  unskilfully  prepared.  It  brought  him  and  half  his 
household  to  the  edge  of  death,  but  no  one  actually  died.  Refined 
chemical  analysis  was  not  required  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  illness.' 

Which^  we  should  like  to  know,  in  this  case  was  the  civilised 
man,  and  whjch  was  the  savage  ?  Where  was  the  obligation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  to  abandon  their  own  clan  system, 
which  at  least  had  in  it  something  of  wild  loyalty  and  irregular 
self-devotion,  for  the  system  tendered  them  by  such  representa- 
tives of  order  and  morality  as  these  ?  And,  to  crown  all,  Mr. 
Froude  himself  says  that^  owing  to  disorganisation,  habitual 
peculation,  and  all  kinds  of  disorder  and  makdministration, '  the 
'  condition  of  the  Pale  was  more  miserable  than  that  of  the 

*  districts  purely  Irish.'  It  was  likely  to  be  so,  since  barbarism 
is  the  source  of  less  misery  than  crime.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
volting than  to  have  the  oppressor  attributing,  with  sancti- 
monious self-complacency,  the  evil  consequences  of  oppression 
to  the  natural  depravity  of  the  oppressed.  Nor  would  any 
practical  statesman  of  the  better  kind  advocate  such  a  policy  in 
Ireland  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  and»  after  Mr.  Carlyle, 
by  Mr.  FroudeTbecause  practical  statesmen  feel  the  weaknesB 
as  well  as  the  injustice  of  violent  courses,  and  know  by  experience 
the  great  results  which  may  be  attained  by  persevering,  in  spite 
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of  all  difficulties  and  disconragements,  in  a  course  of  humanity 
and  justice. 

In  the  midst  of  the  instances  of  perfidy,  cruelij,  and  incapa- 
citjr,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  central  Government  itself^  with  which  hia 
Irish  chapters  abound,  Mr.  Froude  must  have  considerable  confi- 
dence in  a  theory  to  write  as  follows : — 

. '  The  aim  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  had  been  ftom  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  Ireland  the  feudal  administration  of  the  English  counties ; 
they  had  laboured  to  persuade  the  chiefs  to  hold  their  lands  under 
the  Crown,  with  the  obligations  which  landed  tenures  in  England 
were  supposed  always  to  carry  with  them.  The  large  owner  of  the 
soil,  to  the  extent  that  his  lordship  extended,  was  in  the  English 
theory  the  ruler  of  its  inhabitants,  magistrate  from  the  nature  of  his 
position,  and  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  Crown.  Again 
and  again  they  had  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Irish  that  order  was 
better  than  anarehy ;  that  their  faction  fights,  their  murders,  their 
petty  wars  and  robberies,  were  a  scandal  to  them ;  that  till  they 
could  amend  their  ways  they  were  no  better  than  savages.  Fair 
measures  and  foul  had  alike  failed  so  far.  Once  more  a  project  was 
imagined  of  some  possible  reformation,  which  might  succeed  at  least 
on  paper.'     {Hist  of  England,  vol.  viii.  p.  375-76.) 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  extract  we  have  already  replied. 
As  to  the  policy  of  '  persuading '  the  chiefs  to  hold  their  lands  by 
the  tenures  peculiar  to  the  feudal  system — a  system  which  had 
never  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  was  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country — it  would  have  been  an  absurd 
piece  of  feudalistic  pedantry  if  it  had  been  anything  but  a  legal 
name  for  wholesale  confiscation. 

We  are  glad  that  in  the  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  rise 
of  the  English  naval  power  which  concludes  these  volumes^ 
Mr.  Froude  endeavours  to  do  justice  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
history  of  the  struggle  with  Spain  awakens  glorious  reminis- 
cences in  English  hearts,  but  it  is  also  apt  to  stimulate,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  national  egotism,  and  to  revive  feelings 
which,  now  that  the  Armada  has  receded  far  into  the  past,  it 
is  no  longer  right  or  rational  to  entertain  towards  a  Christian 
nation.  To  assert  that  ^  the  Spaniards,  before  their  national 
'  liberties  were  broken,  were  beyond  comparison  the  noblest, 
*  grandest,  and  most  enlightened  people  in  the  known  world,' 
is  going  rather  too  far.  To  say  nothing  of  the  claims  of  the 
English  and  French  to  be  at  least  brought  into  the  comparison, 
the  Italians  would  unquestionably  carry  away  the  palm  of  en- 
lightenment, and,  if  grandeur  is  an  intellectual  quality,  of 
grandeur.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  Columbus  was  an 
Italian  by  race  and  <mly  a  foster-son,  and  a  hardly-used  foster-son^ 
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at  the  moment  of  Mary's  departure  from  France  for  the  scene 
of  the  opening  contest : — 

*  She  was  going,  cost  her  what  it  might — going  on  an  errand  which 
cannot  now  he  separated  in  remembrance  from  its  tremendous  end ; 
and  Mary  Stnart's  name  will  never  be  spoken  of  in  history,  however 
opinions  may  vary  on  the  special  details  of  her  life,  without  sad  and 
profound  emotion. 

'  She  was  not  yet  nineteen  years  old ;  but  mind  and  body  had 
matured  amidst  the  scenes  in  which  she  had  passed  her  girlhood. 
Graceful  alike  in  person  and  in  intellect,  she  possessed  that  peculiar 
beauty  in  which  the  form  is  lost  in  the  expression,  and  which  every 
painter  therefore  has  represented  differently. 

*  Rarely  perhaps  has  any  woman  combined  in  herself  so  many 
noticeable  qualities  as  Mary  Stuart ;  with  a  feminine  insight  into 
men  and  things  and  human  life,  she  had  cultivated  herself  to  that 
high  perfection  in  which  accomplishments  were  no  longer  adventi- 
tious ornaments,  but  were  wrought  into  her  organic  constitution. 
Though  luxurious  in  her  ordinary  habits,  she  could  share  in  the  hard 
field  life  of  the  huntsman  or  the  soldier  with  graceful  cheerfulness  ; 
she  had  vigour,  energy,  tenacity  of  purpose,  with  perfect  and  never- 
failing  self-possession ;  and  as  the  one  indispensable  foundation  for 
the  effective  use  of  all  other  qualities,  she  had  indomitable  courage. 
She  wanted  none  either  of  the  faculties  necessary  to  conceive  a  great 
purpose,  or  of  the  abilities  necessary  to  execute  it,  except  perhaps 
only  this,  that  while  she  made  politics  the  game  of  her  life,  it  was  a 
game  only,  though  played  for  a  high  stake.  In  the  deeper  and  nobler 
emotions  she  had  neither  share  nor  sympathy. 

*  Here  lay  the  vital  difference  of  character  between  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  great  rival,  and  here  was  the  secret  of  the  difference 
of  their  fortunes.  In  intellectual  gifts  Mary  Stuart  was  at  least 
Elizabeth's  equal ;  and  Ann  Boleyn's  daughter,  as  she  said  herself, 
was  ^*  no  angel."  But  Elizabeth  could  feel  like  a  man  an  unselfish 
interest  in  a  great  cause ;  Mary  Stuart  was  ever  her  own  centre  of 
hope,  fear,  or  interest ;  she  thought  of  nothing,  cared  for  nothing, 
except  as  linked  with  the  gratification  of  some  ambition,  some  desire, 
some  humour  of  her  own ;  and  thus  Elizabeth  was  able  to  overcome 
temptations  before  which  Mary  felL 

*  Yet  at  the  present  crisis  even  the  moral  balance  was  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  Queen.  While  her  sister  of  England  was  trifling  with 
an  affection  for  which  foolish  is  too  light  an  epithet,  Mary  Stuart, 
when  scarcely  more  than  a  girl,  was  about  to  throw  herself  alone 
into  the  midst  of  the  most  turbulent  people  in  Europe,  fresh  emerged 
out  of  revolution,  and  loitering  in  the  very  rear  of  civilisation  ;  she 
was  going  among  them  to  use  her  charms  as  a  spell  to  win  them  back 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  to  weave  the  fibres  of  a  conspiracy  from  the 
Orkneys  to  the  Land's  End,  prepared  to  wait,  to  control  herself,  to 
hide  her  purpose  till  the  moment  came  to  strike ;  yet  with  a  purpose 
fixed  as  the  stars  to  trample  down  the  Reformation  and  to  seat  herself 

ast  on  Elizabeth's  throne. 
VOL.  CXIX.  NO.  CCXLIII.  T 
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'  <<  Wimtever  poliey/'  «aid  Randolph  of  her,  ^*  is  m  idl  the  chief -and 
best  practised  heads  in  France,  whatever  craft,  falsehood,  or  deceit 
IS  in  all  the  subtle  brains  of  Scotland,  is  either  fresh  in  this  woman^s 
memory,  or  she  ean  fette  it  with  a  wet  finger." 

*  Such  was  Mary  Stuart  when  on  the  14th  of  Aogost  ahe  embariced 
for  Scotland.  The  Cardinals  of  Guise  and  Lorraine  attoided  her  to 
Calais.  Three  other  andes,  <d'Elb<Buf,  d'Anmale,  and  the  Grnuid 
Prior,  embarked  with  her  to  see  her  safe  to  Edinborgh ;  and  wiih 
*^  Adieu  bMe  Frafwe^**  sentimental  verses,  and  a  passionate  Cbfttelar 
^hing  at  her  feet  in  melodious  music,  ehe  sailed  away  over  the 
^aummer  seas.^     (Bui.  of  £ttglandy  vol.  vii.  pp.  359^1.) 

The  most  attractive  part  of  these  last  volinnes^  to  Uiose  who 
look  in  history  for  the  excitement  of  romance^  will  be  tiie 
discoveries  affecting  the  character  of  Elizabeth  which  Mr. 
Proude  has  made  in  the  archives  of  Simancas.  Our  popular 
eBtimate  of  the  Queen  had  already  been  lowered  by  Mr.  Motley's 
researches  in  the  same  archives,  whioh  disclosed  her  folly  in 
-stubbornly  refusing  to  make  the  needful  preparatioiis  on  tiie 
approach  of  the  Armada,  and  by  his  demonstration  that  the 
renowned  speech  at  Tilbury  was  in  fact  a  gaeconade  delivered 
several  days  after  the  Armada  had  been  driven  by  strees  of 
weather  from  our  coast.  But  Mr.  Froude's  discoveries  a»e 
far  more  fatal.  The  most  astounding  of  those  announced  by 
him  in  '  Eraser's  Magazine ' — that  Cecil  had  proposed  to  tfw 
Council,  after  the  supposed  murder  of  Amy  Robsart,  to  de- 
throne the  Queen  and  send  her  to  the  Tower^  he  now  can- 
didly admits  to  be  a  mistake^  pleading  in  excuse  the  diffi- 
culties of  decypfaering  and  '  the  excitement  of  what  iqipeared 
'  to  Wm  an  important  discovery.'  We  should  indeed  have  been 
scarcely  less  startled  if  the  archives  of  Lambeth  had  revealed 
the  fact  that  Archbishop  Howley  had  proposed  to  a  conclave 
of  bishops  to  change  the  dynasty,  than  we  were  at  being  told 
that  the  wary  Cecil  had  proposed  to  the  Council  to  dethrone 
the  Queen,  and  had  afterwards  unbosomed  himself  on  the  subject 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador.  After  this  deduction,  however, 
enough  remains  supported  by  proofs  of  formidable  weight,  to 
make  us  at  all  events  extremely  cautious  how  we  identify  die 
glory  of  the  Elizabethan  period  with  the  personal  purity  and 
innocence  of  the  Queen.  We  cannot  pretend  here  to  sum  up 
or  analyse  the  complex  evidence  given  us  by  Mr.  Froude. 
Something  turns  on  the  character  of  the  chief  witness,  De 
Quadra,  whom  Mr.  Froude,  perhaps  rather  confidently,  assumes 
to  have  been  veracious  in  his  communications  to  his  master, 
while  he  was  mendacious  to  all  the  world  besides.  Nor  can 
final  judgment  be  given  till  the  Simancas  archives  are  completely 
before  the  world.     The  evidence,  however,  of  De  Quadra  does 
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not  stand  quite  nneupported,  since  it  appears  from  the  corre- 
spondenoe  of  the  English  ministers  with  each  other  that  some- 
ttiiixg  very  dreadful  and  distressing  had  occnrred.     As  the  case 
stands  we  fear  the  probability  is  ^at  Leicestei^s  wife  came  to  a 
fonl  end ;  that  his\relationB  with  the  Queen,  both  before  and  after 
Uie  murder,  were  of  a  most  objectionable  if  not  of  a  dishonourable 
kind ;  that  die  was  ready  to  marry  him,  notwithstanding  her  strong 
aoBpidoD,  too  probably  her  assurance,  of  his  crime ;  and  that  she 
mras  thus  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  which  judges  by  the  intent  and 
not  by  the  act,  nearer  than  Englishmen  would  Uke  to  believe  to 
liie  guik  of  an  adulteress  and  a  murder^s.    Her  excuse,  if  any, 
IB  to  'be  found  in  the  general  profligacy  of  the  Upper  classes  at 
Ais  time.     To  hero-worshipp^fs,  as  we  have  said,  the  blow  is 
tvemendous ;  it  is  not  so  tremendous  to  the  philosophic  student 
-of  history.  The  general  efibct  of  these  volumes  is  lowering  to  the 
poKtical  as  weU  as  to  the  personal  character  of  Elizabeth.     The 
-Queen's  power  of  ^  feeling  an  unselfish  interest  in  a  great  cause' 
r^niuns  yet  to  be  displayed.     Passion  and  vanity  rule  her  con- 
duct, and  there  is  no  cause  which  she  is  not  ready  to  Sacrifice 
to  a  criminal  love.     But  she  is  yet  young ;  and  as  regards  the 
question  of  her  marriage,  it  is  only  too  valid  an  excuse  for  vacil- 
lation and  caprice  that  a  political  match  was  odious  to  a  young 
heart,  and  that  she  was  herself  at  once  a  player  and  the  stake 
in  the  diplomatic  game. 

Mr.  Froude's  portrait  of  Mary  is  more  striking  than  that 
glveai  in  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Mignet.   We  do  not  feel  -quite 
so  sure  that  it  is  equally  well  supported  by  the  facts.     No 
Jtemptati<m  to  which  historians  are  exposed  is  greater,  especially 
4it'-a  time  when  the  craving  for  literary  excitement  is  producing 
sensation  histories  as  well  as  sensation  novels,  than  that  of 
cbawing  very  vivid  pictures  of  interesting  characters  without 
sufficient  data.     Yet  it  is  a  temptation  against  which  a  historian 
is  bound  to  struggle ;  for  if  it  is  yielded  to,  history  becomes  a 
phantasmagoria,  shifting  and  changing  with  the  prepossessions 
and  prejudices  of  each  new  writer.     We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  a  calm  estimate  will  reduce  Mary  to  a  jpersonage  remarkable 
indeed,  even  independently  of  the  tragic  interest  of  her  story, 
but  less  extraordinary,  and  more  easily  paralleled  among  the 
accomplished  and  unscrupulous  women  of  France  and  Italy  in 
that  day,  than  Mr.  Froude  supposes  her  to  have  been.     Her 
letters  to  Bothwell  (the  genuineness  of  which  Mr.  Froude,  in 
common  with  all  but  the  blind  advocates  of  Mary's  innocence 
admits)  surely  betray  a  coarseness  which  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  a  refinement  so  high  that  ^  accomplishments  were  no 
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'  longer  adventilionB  ornaments,  but  were  wronght  into  her  or- 
'  ganic  constitution.'  Nor  does  the  character  as  depicted  by 
Mr.  Froude  seem  quite  consistent  in  all  its  parts.  He  generaUj 
attributes  to  Mary  the  perfect  self-possession  and  the  complete 
command  of  her  emotions  which  were  necessary  to  make  her  as 

?Tfect  an  actress  as  had  ever  played  on  the  world's  stage, 
et  even  before  her  marriage  with  Damley,  while  the  most 
terrible  and  agonising  incidents  of  her  life  are  vet  to  come,  she 
is  described  by  an  eye-witness,  according  to  Mr.  Froude,  as  so 
'  much  changed  that  those  who  had  known  her  under  Murray's 
'  and  Maitland's  tutelage  were  astonished  at  the  alteration.' 
'  Manner,  words,  features,  all  were  different.   In  mind  and  body 

*  she  was  swollen  and  disfigured  by  the  tumidtuous  working  of 
'  her  passions.'  This  is  hardly  indicative  of  a  consummate 
power  of  acting,  or  of  the  coolness  of  one  who  could  treat  poli- 
tics merely  as  a  game,  though  the  stake  to  be  played  for  was  a 
crown.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Froude  recognises  the  strong  ele- 
ment of  feminine  passion  in  Mary's  nature,  and  tells  us  that, 
unlike  her  rival,  'sne  could  fling  her  crown  in  the  dust,  and  be 
'  woman  all.'  But  he  does  not  quite  succeed  in  harmonising 
the  two  parts  of  the  character.  His  imagination  has  even,  we 
suspect,  led  him  to  form  a  more  vivid  and  peculiar  idea  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  Mary  than  the  actual  evidence  will  war- 
rant. The  doubt  as  to  her  features,  raised  by  the  conflicting 
claims  of  a  number  of  different  portraits,  is  ingeniously  trans- 
muted by  his  fancy  into  a  definite  trait.     '  Graceful  alike  in 

*  person  and  in  intellect,  she  possessed  that  peculiar  beauty  in 
'  which  the  form  is  lost  in  the  expression,  and  which  every 
^  painter  therefore  has  represented  differently.'  Mary  was  a 
favourite  fancy  subject  with  painters,  and  many  of  the  por- 
traits have  no  claim  to  genuineness  whatever.  Those  which  are 
genuine  represent,  we  believe,  clearly  enough,  a  lai^e,  fine 
woman,  of  a  style  of  beauty  suited  to  the  somewhat  sensual 
taste  of  the  time. 

In  dealing  with  the  charges  agdnst  Mary,  Mr.  Froude  is, 
we  think,  to  some  extent,  the  victim  of  a  self-deception.  He 
seems  under  the  impression  that  his  natural  tendency  is  to 
reject,  from  motives  of  tenderness  and  sympathy,  the  evidence 
which  would  convict  Mary  of  a  crime ;  and  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  wrestle  against  this  temptation  in  the  interest  of  stem 
truth,  by  summoning:  to  his  aid  the  most  stringent  canons  of  his- 
torical criticism.  His  tendency  is,  we  suspect,  on  the  contrary, 
to  receive  a  little  too  readily  any  evidence  which  will  enable  him 
both  to  condemn  the  rival  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  enrich  his  his- 
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torical  picture  with  the  figure  of  a  wicked  enchantress,  con* 
Bummate  alike  in  fascination  and  in  guilt. 

'  Dr.  Liogard/  says  Hallam*,  *  can  hardly  be  thought  serious  when 
he  takes  credit  to  himself,  at  the  commencement  of  a  note  at  the  end 
of  the  same  volume,  for  not  rendering  his  book  more  interesting  bj  re- 
presenting Anne  Boleyn  as  an  innocent  and  injured  woman,  falling  a 
▼ictim  to  the  intrigues  of  a  religious  faction !  He  well  knows  that  he 
could  not  have  done  so  without  contradicting  the  tenor  of  his  entire 
work,  without  ceasing,  as  it  were,  to  be  himself.  All  the  rest  of  this 
note  is  a  pretended  balancing  of  evidence,  in  the  style  of  a  judge  who 
can  hardly  bear  to  find  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  a  prisoner*s 
innocence.' 

We  can  imagine  the  advocates  of  Mary  Stuart,  among  whom 
we  certainly  do  not  rank  ourselves,  making  a  somewhat  similar 
comment  on  Mr.  Froude's  Rhadamanthine  resolution  not  to  be  led 
by  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings  towards  the  beautiful  accused^ 
to  *  turn  history  into  a  mere  creation  of  imaginative  sympathies,' 
by  rejecting  the  documents  tendered  as  proofs  of  her  guilt.  He 
assents  to  the  position  that  the  so-called  certainties  of  history  are 
but  probabilities  in  various  degrees,  and  probabilities  incapable 
of  being  reduced  to  certainties  because  the  witnesses  no  longer 
survive  to  be  cross-examined.  But  he  forgets  the  corollary  of 
this  doctrine,  that  things  merely  probable  must  be  stated  as 
probable  not  as  certain.  He  would  admit,  we  believe,  that  the 
evidence  as  to  Mary's  actual  complicity  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  though  such  as  to  excite  the  strongest  suspicion,  is 
not  absolutely  conclusive.  At  all  events  it  is  a  question  requir- 
ing judicial  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  historian.  But  Mr. 
Froude  not  only  assumes  Mary's  guilt  as  a  fact  absolutely 
beyond  controversy,  but  makes  her,  in  his  highly-coloured  nar- 
rative, guilty  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  which,  we  conceive, 

*  We  are  tempted  to  quote  the  rest  of  Mr.  Haliam's  note,  more 
especially  as  we  shall  thereby  do  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  the  original  whitewasher  of  Henry  VHL  *  I  regret  very 
'  much  to  be  obliged  to  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  to  those 
'  who  have  countenanced  the  supposition  of  Anne  Boleyn's  guilt. 
'  But  Mr.  Turner,  a  most  worthy  and  painstaking  man,  to  whose 

*  earlier  writings  our  literature  is  much  indebted,  has,  in  the  history 

*  of  Henry  VIIL,  gone  upon  the  strange  principle  of  exalting  that 
'  tyrant's  reputation  at  the  expense  of  every  one  of  his  victims,  to 
'  whatever  party  they  may  have  belonged.  Odit  damnaios.  Perhaps 
'  he  Is  the  Arst,  and  will  be  the  last,  who  has  defended  the  attainder 
'  of  Sir  Thomas  More.     A  verdict  of  a  jury,  an  assertion  of  a  states- 

*  man,  a  recital  of  an  act  of  parliament,  are  with  him  satisfactory 
'  proofs  of  the  most  improbable  accusations  against  the  most  blameless 
^  characters.' 
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bistorical  justice  will  not  warrant.  ^  Just  then  (when  the  Qaeea 
'  had  lefl  Damley's  room  on  the  fatal  night)  Paris  came  bock  to 
^  fetch  a  fur  wrapper  which  the  Queen  h»d  left,  and  which  she 
'  thought  too  preUy  to  be  spoUetU  Tlus  is  making  her  not  the 
most  wicked  of  women,  but  an  incarnate  fiend*  Where  is  the 
proof  that  this  was  the  thought  in  Mary's  heart?  Supposti^ 
that  it  was  she,  not  Paris,  that  remembered  the  wrapper,  where 
is  the  proof  that  her  reason  for  sending  back  for  it  was  not 
mmply  that,  it  being  a  night  in  midwinter,  she  felt  cold  ?  Such 
instances  of  the  liveliness  of  a  historian's  fancy  as  this  make 
the  reader  cautious  in  accepting  his  general  judgments*  But 
among  Mr.  Froude's  strong  points  as  a  writer,  judicial  impar- 
tiality is  not  the  strongest.  He,  however,  acquits  Mary  of  the 
charge  of  criminal  intercourse  with  Kitzio  on  rather  a  singular 
ground.  ^  The  affection  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  for  Bothwell 
^  is  the  best  evidence  of  her  innocence  with  Bitzio.'  AVe  quite 
concur  in  the  verdict  of  acquittal ;  but,  with  defierence  to  a 
writer  who  shows  us  throughout  his  work  that  he  has  made  the 
mysteries  of  the  female  heart  his  peculiar  study,  we  should  hardly 
have  thought  it  impossible  that  a  la^vious  woman,  as  he  takes 
Mary  to  have  been,  might  yidd  to  a  smooth  lover  as  well  as  to 
a  rough  one.  No  lover  could  be  smoother  than  the  boy  Damley, 
the  Queen's  marriage  with  whom,  we  venture  to  think,  was 
more  a  matter  of  love  and  less  a  matter  of  deep  policy  than 
Mr.  Fronde  assumes. 

Mr.  Froude's  style  in  the  last  two  volumes  retains  the  attrac- 
tions which  it  possessed  from  the  first,  and  which  it  would  be 
Procrusteanism  to  refuse  to  enjoy»  merely  because  history  has 
been  written  with  more  migesty  by  its  greatest  mast^^  The 
insertion  of  whole  dequitdies  into  the  text,  without  incorpora- 
tion, is  a  practice  to  which  only  a  great  general  ease,  yerging  on 
looseness,  of  composition  could  reconcile  a  reader.  The  de- 
scriptive passages  of  the  history  are  by  far  the  most  powerfoL 
The  accounts  of  the  murders  of  Bitao  and  Damley  will  be- 
have already  been — pitched  upon  as  the  chmcest  moraelft  in 
these  volumes.  Each  of  these  scenes  is  worked  up  to  the  most 
stimulating  and  fiudnating  pitch  of  hoiror;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  an  extreme  severity  of  criticism  to  condemn  tl^ 
strong  desire  of  securing  a  picturesque  effect  which  leads  the 
writer  to  say  of  a  heap  of  gunpowder  that  *  the  dark  mass  in 

*  which  the  fire  spirit  lay  imprisoned  rose   dimly  from   the 

*  ground,'  and  to  talk  of  Damley  and  his  servant  as  '  lying 
'  dead  in  the  garden  under  the  stars.'  No  one,  howeyer,  can 
fail  to  observe  throughout  Mr.  Froude's  work  this  seeking  after 
effect,  which  s(»netimes  approaches  the  very  yeige  of  the 
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tion  style.  Oxford,  when  the  Queen  visits  it,  is  clad  *  in  its 
'  autumnal  robe  of  sad  and  mellow  loveliness,'  though  the  time 
-was  the  end  of  August  The  attempt  to  invest  history  with 
tbe  charms  of  poetry  not  only  misleads,  but,  if  carried  too  far, 
loses  its  piquancy  and  begins  to  pall.  But  the  length  of  our 
article  >vams  us  that  we  must  repeat  the  commendation  witb 
which  we  commenced,  and  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close. 


Abt,  IX.  —  1.  Ulrlande^  SociaUy  Politique^  et  jReligieusc. 
Septieme  Edition,.  &c  Par  Gustave  De  Bisaumont, 
Membre. de  rinstitut     Paris:  1863. 

2*  Histoire  dA  TEimigraHon^  Par  M..  Jules  Duval.  Paris: 
1862. 

3.  The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ireland,^  By  Jonathan 
PiM.     Dublin:  1848* 

4.  ConsidereUions  on  the  State  ^  Ireland.  By  John  K.  In- 
gram, LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  &c.  Dublin: 
1863. 

5.  Beport  on  the  Supposed  Progressive  Decline  of  Irish  Pros^ 
periti^.     By  W.  Nejlson  Hancock,  LL.D.   Dublin :  1863. 

^^X/^iTinK  a  quarter  of  a  century  more  than  two  million 
Irishmen  have  left  the  shores  of  Ireland  never  to  return. 
The  population  of  Ireland  under  this  dizain,  swelled  by  famine 
and  pestilence,  has  declined  from  over  eight,  to  considerably 
under  six  millions  of  people.  And  yet,  despite  this  lowering  of 
tbe  head-water,  the  efflux  still  continues ;  and  even  at  the 
present  moment,  when  a  harvest  of  more  than  average  abund- 
ance has  just  been  gathered  in,  far  from  showing  signs  of 
abatement,  the  human  stream  flows  on  with*  augmented  volume. 
The  phenomenon  is,  we  believe,  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
world.     How  is  it  to  be  explained  ? 

The  reply  which  rises  instinctively  to  the  lip  is — misgovem- 
ment.  *  When  the  inhabitants  of  a*  country,'  siqrs  Mr.  Mill, 
'  quit  the  country  en  mstsse,  because  its  Gh>vemm3nt  will  not 
*  make  it  a  place  fit  for  them  to  live  in,  the  Government  is 
'  judged  and  condemnedi'  We  will  not  dispute  the  soundness  of 
die  position  as  a- maxim  in  political  ethics,  but,  in  applying  it  to 
the  case  in  band,  we  must  remark,  that,  if  misgovemment  have 
produced  the  spectacle  which  Ireland  now  presents,  either  it  is 
the  misgovemment  of  a  former  age,  or  else  the  whole  political 
philosophy  of  modern  times  is  in  a  wrong  track.  For  when 
we  turn  to  the  history  of  recent  legislation  affecting  Ireland, 
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\rhat  is  the  tableau  which  meets  our  view  ?  A  long  series  of 
measures  extending  over  half  a  century,  moving  steadily  ia 
the  direction  of  liberty,  equal  justice,  mental  cultivation,  and 
industrial  development.  The  penal  code  has  been  abolbhed. 
Class  ascendancy  has  been  overthrown.  Catholics  have  beea 
emancipated.  Municipal  corporations  have  been  reformed. 
An  efficient  police  has  been  organised.  A  system  of  popular 
education,  based  upon  the  principle  of  absolute  impartiality  be- 
tween differing  sects,  and  having  at  its  disposal  the  best  modem 
appliances,  has  been  established.  This  gift  of  primary  educa- 
tion has  been  followed  by  a  provision,  founded  on  the  same 
principle  and  carried  out  with  the  same  efficiency,  for  the  higher 
intellectual  culture.  A  poor  law  has  been  passed  under  which 
the  duties  of  property  towards  poverty  have  in  Ireland  for  the 
first  time  been  recognised  and  enforced.  Medical  charities 
have  been  reformed  and  rendered  efficient.  The  civil  service 
of  the  United  Eangdom  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  youth  of 
Ireland  upon  equal  terms.  Nor  have  material  interests  been 
overlooked.  A  Board  has  been  constituted,  charged  with 
the  special  function  of  guiding  and  assisting  Irish  industrial 
enterprise:  under  its  auspices  arterial  drainage  on  an  ex- 
tended scale  has  been  carried  out,  and,  in  addition,  public 
money  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling  has 
been  advanced  to  individuals  on  terms  below  the  market  rate, 
for  kindred  purposes.  A  plan  for  the  collection  of  agricul- 
tural statistics — an  obvious  reform  hitherto  attempted  in  vain 
in  other  portions  of  the  empire — has  in  Ireland  been  carried 
into  effect  with  complete  success.  Lastly,  a  new  land  court 
has  been  erected,  in  which,  in  obedience  to  the  teaching 
of  a  sound  political  economy,  and  conformably  with  the  pro- 
cedure of  an  enlightened  jurisprudence,  the  land  of  the  country, 
long  loaded  with  debt,  and  bound  in  the  chains  of  an  anti- 
quated code,  has  been  brought  freely  into  the  market,  broken 
up  into  manageable  portions,  and  transferred  from  lisUess  and 
bankrupt  to  solvent  and  enterprising  hands.  These  ai*e  the 
salient  features  of  modem  Irish  legislation;  and  if  these  be 
examples  of.  mbgoverament,  then  manifestly  the  political  phi- 
losophy of  the  nineteenth  century  is  at  fault. 

We  have  said  that  the  phenomenon  of  Irish  emigration  is 
unique  in  history;  but  this  is  only  trae  when  stated  with 
regard  to  the  proportions  it  has  assumed,  and  to  its  effect  on  the 
Irish  population.  These  accidents  apart,  the  phenomenon  of 
a  greatly  extended  emigration,  far  from  being  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land, is  rather  a  feature  of  the  age  than  of  any  particular  coun- 
try, and  has  been  conspicuously  exhibited  by  some  of  the  most 
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advanced  nations  of  Europe.  The  commencement  of  this 
movement  maj  be  placed  about  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century.  At  that  time  Great  Britain^  Ireland, 
and  Germany — the  countries  in  which  it  has  since  assumed  its 
most  colossal  dimensions — did  not  send  forth  from  their  col- 
lective bounds  an  annual  aggregate  of  more  than  20^000 
persons.  But  from  that  point  the  tide  rose,  and  with  such 
rapidity  and  power,  that  within  another  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  stream  of  20,000  had  swollen  to  500,000 — a  magnitude  which 
it  maintained  for  some  six  years  in  succession,  and  to  which, 
though  it  has  since  considerably  declined,  there  are  symptoms 
at  the  present  moment  that  it  may  approach  once  more.  The 
proportions  in  which  the  three  countries.  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  Germany,  contributed  to  the  stream  when  at  its 
highest  were  not  very  unequal :  they  may  be  taken  to  be  very 
nearly  as  follows: — 

Ireland 210,000 

Germany 155,000 

Great  Britain 135,000 


Total  annual 
tries 


innual  emigration  from  the  three  coun- 1     -^^  qq^ 
(in  round  numbers)       •        .      •  •        .J  ' 


These,  however,  have  not  been  the  only  countries  in  which 
emigration  has  received  an  extraordinary  impulse  in  recent 
years:  in  a  less  degree,  but  still  sensibly,  bpain,  Belgium, 
Scandinavia,  and  even  France,  have  felt  the  emigrating  im- 
pulse.* 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  seek 
an  explanation  of  Irish  emigration  in  purely  local  events.  It  is 
plainly  part  of  a  larger  movement,  the  result  of  influences  which 
nave  made  themselves  felt  over  the  greater  portion  of  Western 
Europe.  A  variety  of  events  at  once  surest  themselves  as 
connected  with  this  dispersion  of  population — seasons  of  dearth, 
fluctuations  in  trade,  gold  discoveries,  civil  commotions,  foreign 
wars,  notably,  just  now,  an  urgent  demand  for  labour  in  the 
Federal  States  of  America.  Each  of  these  events  has  no  doubt 
contributed  something  to  the  general  result ;  but  causes  of  this 
kind,  which  have  never  been  absent  from  the  world,  can  plainly 
be  no  more  than  secondary  in  relation  to  a  phenomenon  which, 
in  its  actual  dimensions  at  least,  is  a  purely  modem  one :  it  is, 
therefore,  to  modem  agencies  mainly  that  we  must  look  for  an 
explanation ;  and  amongst  these  three  stand  out  as  of  prime  im- 
portance— ^popular  education,  steam,  and  free  trade. 

*  Histoire  de  FEmigration,  par  M.  Jules  DuvaL 
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The  influence  of  education  in  unsettling  population  and 
pelling  it  towards  new  lands,  is  too   plain  to  be  insisted  on. 
Kindling  among  the  masses  the  desire  of  bettering  their  con* 
dition,  it  discloses  to  them  at  the  same  time  a  new  world  of 
which   they  had  been  before   but   dimly  conscious;  a  worid, 
where  labour  is  amply  rewarded^  where  the  labourer  is  liberally 
endowed  with  politicsd  power;  where  a  bounteous  soil  offers  to  his 
grasp  that  most  cherished  object  of  human  yearning — a  spot  of 
ground  which  he  may  call  his  own;    The  vision  awakened  in  the 
school  is  kept  alive  by  the  newspaper,  and  gathers  strength  from 
the  accounts  of  friends  who  have  tried  it  and  proved  it  true. 
The  idea  becomes  a  conviction,  the  conviction  a  resolution,  and 
the  die  is  cast.     If  popular  education  has  thus  given  the  im* 
pulse,  steam  and  free  trade  have  supplied  the  means — indirectly, 
through  the  increase  of  productive  industry  and  the  expansion 
of  commerce ;  directly,  by  improvements  in  navigation^  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  cheapening  of  communication  and  intercourse 
between  distant  Jands.     These  have  been  the  most  powerful 
agencies  of  a  modern  kind ;  but  they  have  not  been  the  only 
ones:  another  agency,  also  modern  in  its  last  developments, 
has  lai^ely  aided  the  result — we  mean  tbe  progress  of  colonisa- 
tion.    Amongst  nil  the  practical  problems  of  politics,  none, 
perhaps,  is  more  difficult  than  to  found  a  colony.     Barely  has 
success  been  accomplished  except  through  straits  in  which  the 
pioneers  of  civilisation  have  been  called  upon  to  endure  all  tiie 
extremes  of  suffering*     But  settlement  once  efibeted,  the  foun- 
dation once  laid,  the  subsequent  building  up  of  colonies  is  an 
easy  task.     The  emigrant,  on  his  arrival,  finds  himself  at  once 
in  the  midst  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-ordered  society,  and  enters 
forthwith  into  the  realisation  of  his  dreams.     Emigration  thus 
becomes  less  repulsive  as  colonisation  extends.     A  wider  area 
of  choice  i&  opened  up  to  the  dissatisfied  denizens  of  the  old 
world ;  and  there  exist  fewer  drawbacks  to  tbe  golden  prospects 
which  lure  diem  from  their  homes. 

The  result  may  be  stated  in  a  i^w  words :  under  the  old- 
world  rule,  when  the  masses  were  shut  up  in  ignorance ;  when 
surplus  wealth,  from  the  inefiSciency  of  productive  processes, 
was  small ;  when  industry  was  artificially  organised,  and 
commerce  fettered ;  when  vast  regions  of  the  globe  were  still 
in  the  possession  of  savage  man,  civilisation  rallied  to  a  few 
favoured  centres  around  which  clustered  excessive  populations: 
but  a  new  epoch  has  opened ;  agencies  unknown  in  former  times 
have  brought  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  earth  into  immediate, 
seni^ible,  and  practical  eempetition  with  those  which  are  already 
occupied.  .  The  result  cannot  be  doubtful:  there  must  hence- 
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forward  be  a  greater  dispersion  and  mixing  of  populations^  and  a* 
greater  equalisation  of  the  conditions  of  w^th.  It  will  no 
looker  be  a  few  favoured  and  conveniently  situated  spots  on  the 
earth's  surface,  but  the  whole  earth,  that  will  be  turned  to  the 
purposes  of  man*. 

Xhe  causes  to  which  we  have  adverted  are  of  ageneral  nature, 
and    are  now  operating  more  or  less  powerfully  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  civilised  world.     Their  practical  effect,  it  is  plain, 
will  depend,  not  simply  on  their  absolute  force — on  the  degree  of 
progress,  that  is  to  say,  made  by  each  country  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agencies  indicated,  but  on  this,  in  connexion  with 
the   condition  as  to  general  well-being  of  the  mass  of  its  in- 
habitants.    The  more  advanced  the  state  of  popular  knowledge 
in  any  country,  and  the  greater  the  facilities  ibr  emigration,  the 
greater,  cmteris  paribus^  will  be  the  disposition  to  emigrate ;  on* 
the  other  hand,  the  better*  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  less 
will  they  be  disposed  to  leave  the  land  of  their  birikh.     Now  it 
is  evident  that  these  two  opposing  influences  will,  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  a  nation's  progress,  grow  together:  there 
is  a  natural  connexion  between  the  comfort  of  the  masses,  and 
the  advance  of  the  nation  to*  which  they  belong  in  knowledge 
and  external  commerce.     And  from  this  it  follows  that,  so  long 
aa  civilisation  moves  in  its   normal  path,  it  will,  as  r^ards 
emigration,  by  providing  compensations  against  the  new  forces  it 
brings  into  play,  tend  in  some  measure  to  neutralise  its  own 
action*     On  the  other  hand,  where  the  course  of  civilisation  is 
not  the  normal  one,  where  its  advantages  are  not  developed  but 
conferred,  where  acquaintance  with  and  access  to  its  agencies 
coexist  with  extensive  misery  among  the  population  at  large — 
here  theantagonisticinfluences  will  be  brought  to  work  in  the  same 
direction :  the  home  feeling  will  become  a  principle  of  repulsion, 
and,  instead  of  counteracting,  will  assist  the  -■  attractions  o^red 
by  new  lands ;  here,  accordingly,  we  may  ei^pect  the  motives 
impelling  to  emigration  to  attun  their  maximum  of  foroe. 

Now  of  *all  European  countries  Ireland  is  that  one  in  which 
the  conditiona  just  described  have  been  realised  in  the  most 
signal  degree.  One  of  the  most  wretched  populations  in  Europe 
has  been  suddenly  brought  under  the  influence  of  many  of  the 
most  powerful,  and  some  of  the  most  beneficent,  agencies  of 
modern  civilisation.  The  result  has  been  that  extraordinary 
outpourings  of  the  Irish  people  on  the  shores  of  America,  of 
which  we  have  now  for  twenty  years  been  witnesses — a  pheno- 
menon, we  repeat,  in  its  proportions  and  its  effects  without 
parallel  in  history. 
What  have  been  the  historical  causes  of  this  exceptional 
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condition  of  Ireland — of  her  stagnant  misery  in  immediate 
contact  with  so  much  commercial  and  moral  progress — this  is  a 
problem  which  it  would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present 
design  to  discuss  at  length.     Nevertheless,  irksome  as  it  is 

*  vifandum  renovate  dolorem^  we  must  not  wholly  pass  it  by. 
The  main  features  have  been  drawn  by  M.  de  Beaumont  with 
graphic  power,  and,  though  his  handling  may  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  some  exaggeration,  we  must  own,  in  the  main,  with 
truth.  An  alien  proprietary,  without  a  single  bond  of  sympathy 
with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil — a  race  of  middle-men  or  profit- 
renters,  ^  the  most  oppressive  species  of  tyrant  that  ever  lent 
'  assistance  to  the  destruction  of  a  country  '* — a  superabundant 
population — the  effect  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  d^raded 
condition  of  the  Irish  race ;  lastly,  the  absence  (fruit,  in  some 
degree,  of  English  manufacturing  jealousy)!  of  every  other 
kind  of  industry  than  agriculture — these  are  among  the  causes 
which  for  centuries  weighed  upon  the  destinies  of  Ireland,  and, 
aided  by  a  persecuting  penal  code — under  which  the  bulk  of 
the  people  '  could  neidier  buy  land  nor  take  a  mortgage,  nor 

*  even  fine  down  a  lease ' — under  which,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
motives  to  accumulation  which  can  exist  in  an  agricultural 
community  were  carefully  rooted  out — and  by  the  selfish  and 
violent  rule  of  a  dominant  caste,  these  causes  brought  the  country 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found  by  the  commissioners  of 
1834  and  '44.  The  language  in  which  that  condition  is  por- 
trayed should  be  stereotyped  for  the  benefit  of  those  Irishmen 
who,  in  their  dismay  at  a  diminution  of  the  Irish  population, 
profess  to  believe  that  their  country  is  retrograding.  We 
invite  them  to  contemplate  this  picture  of  a  people  whose  mere 
numbers  they  would  have  us  take  as  a  criterion  of  its  pros- 
perity:— 

*  Arthur  Young. 

\  Macaulay,  it  is  true,  ridicules  the  notion  of  '  the  Ireland  of  the 
'  seventeenth  century '  being  *  a  great  manufacturing  country.'  The 
notion  is  doubtless  sufficiently  absurd,  perhaps  more  absurd  than  that 
this  description  should  have  been  applicable  to  the  England  of  the 
same  time.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  the  Ireland  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture.  In 
1 777  the  linen  trade  had  attained  to  an  export  of  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  and  was  described  by  Arthur  Toung  as  *  of  national  import- 
'  ance.'  (Part  ii.  p.  1 19.)  It  does  not  appear  why  the  Irish  woollen 
manufacture*  which  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  suffi- 
ciently promising  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  clothiers  of  Wilts  and 
Yorkshire,  should  not  have  flourished  equally  if  it  had  not  been 
smitten  by  the  (virtually)  prohibitory  law  of  1698. 
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'A  great  proportion  of  them  [the  agricultural  labourers,  who 
lormed,  it  was  estimated,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population]  are 
insufficiently  provided  at  any  time  with  the  commonest  necessaries  of 
life.  Their  habitations  are  wretched  hovels ;  several  of  the  family 
sleep  together  on  straw,  or  on  the  bare  ground,  sometimes  with  a 
Uanket,  sometimes  with  not  even  so  much  to  cover  them.  Their 
food  commonly  consists  of  dry  potatoes ;  and  with  these  they  are  at 
times  so  scantily  supplied  as  to  be  obliged  to  stint  themselves  to  one 
spare  meal  in  the  day.  .  .  .  They  sometimes  get  a  herring  or  a  little 
milk,  but  they  never  get  meat  except  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Shrovetide/ 

This  was  the  description  given  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  in  1834  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  Uieir  condition.  What  follows  is  from  the  pen  of  their 
Buccessors  some  ten  years  later :  — 

'It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  adequately  the  privations 
which  they  [the  cottiers  and  labourers]  and  their  families  almost 
habitually  and  patiently  endure.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  evidence  that 
in  many  districts  their  only  food  is  the  potato,  their  only  beverage 
water ;  that  their  cabins  are  seldom  a  protection  against  the  weather ; 
that  a  bed  or  a  blanket  is  a  rare  luxury;  and  that  nearly  in  all,  their 
pig  and  their  manure-heap  constitute  their  only  property.' 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom,  about 
the  year  1830 — the  English  Government  having  at  length  been 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities — a  series  of  remark- 
able reforms  commenced.  Of  these  none  was  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  lar«;er  or  more  enlightened  wisdom  than  the  National 
System  of  Education — a  system  under  which  Koman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  were  invited  to  come  together  and  receive  beneath 
the  same  roof  those  common  elements  of  secular  and  moral 
knowledge,  the  value  of  which  is  recognised  by  all  Christian 
denominations  alike.*     This  invitation,  in  spite  of  the  malign 

^  We  regret  that  M.  de  Beaumont  should  have  given  the  sanction 
of  his  name  to  the  gross  misrepresentations  habitually  indulged  in  by 
the  Ultramontane  party  in  Ireland  respecting  what  all  liberal  thinkers 
who  have  any  real  acquaintance  with  the  present  condition  of  Ireland 
regard  as  the  most  hopeful  of  its  institutions — the  National  Schools 
and  the  Queen's  Colleges.  On  the  faith  of  allegations  put  forward 
by  Mes  plus  sages  pr^lats  de  ITrlande'  (Dr.  Cullen  and  his  confreres V 
M.  de  Beaumont  makes  the  statement  that  both  the  National  Schools 
and  the  Queen's  Colleges  have  been  used  for  purposes  of  proselytism, 
and  have  in  consequence  justly  failed  to  command  the  confidence  of 
the  Irish  people.  For  anyone  acquainted  with  the  working  of  those 
institutions  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  statements  are  ab- 
solutely without  foundation.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
confront  them  with  the  statements  of  another  Frenchman,  who,  to 
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eflPorts  of  bigots  on  both  sides,  was  accepted  by  the  great  bnlk 
of  the  Irish  people.  In  the  National  Schools  the  Irish  ohildrea 
learned  the  English  language  * ;  they  learned  too  geogmpby, 
and  heard,  most  of  them  for  the  first  time,  of  a  great  country 
teeming  with  riches  within  a  fortnight's  sail  of  their  coasta. 
What  more  natural  than  the  desire  to  reach  this  land  of  pro- 
mise ?  But  the  cost  of  a  passage  to  America  was  still  hi^ 
In  1825  it  was  not  less  than  20^  The  remarkable  expan&ioB, 
however,  of  EngHeh  commerce  about  this  time,  and  espeoialfy 
of  English  commerce  with  America,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
steam  navigation,  quickly  diminished  this  obstacle.  The  possage- 
nioney  in  a  few  years  was  reduced  to  lOZ.,  then  to  62.,  to  5/.,  and 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  it  reached  at  some  Irish  ports 
so  low  a  point  as  4/.  15«.  for  steamboats,  and  for  sailing  veasek 
2/.  17s.  6rf.t  Other  causes  were  soon  developed  which  further 
facilitated  escape.  The  prosperity  of  the  first  emigrants,  while  it 
justified  their  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  their  friends  fit  home,  ^enabled 
them  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  those  friends  with  the  means  of 
followiug  their  example.  It  is  an  honourable  and  hopeful  trait 
of  the  emigration  that,  through  the  liberality  springing  firoln 
family  affection,  it  has  become  an  entirely  seIf-«upporting  move- 
ment ;  the  funds  required  by  those  who  remain  being  furnished 
by  those  who  have  gone  before.  In  1847, 200,0002»,it  has  been 
estimated,  reached  Ireland  from  America  with  this  destination ; 

information  obtained  during  recent  intercourse  with  Ireland,  adds  a 
knowledge  of  the  educational  controversy  derived  from  other  sources 
than  the  allocutions  of  the  wisest  prelates.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
an  article  in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes '  for  the  15th  October  last, 
by  M.  Jules  de  Lasteyrie,  in  which  that  writer  bears  his  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  absolute  exclusion  from  the  National  Schoob  of 
every  attempt  at  proselytism,  and  characterises  the  National  System 
of  Education  as  an  *  honour  to  the  country  as  well  as  its  hope :'  Mt 
is/  he  adds,  *  the  one  point  on  which  Ireland  is  superior  to  England.* 
(Pp.  968-69.) 

*  The  number  of  the  Irish  who  could  ppeak  Irish  onl^  was  in  1822 
(according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Irisli  Society)  2,000,000.  In  ISSI 
this  class  had  (as  ascertained  by  the  census)  fallen  to  319,602,  and  in 
J  861  to  163,276.     {Hancock's  Report,  ^c,  p.  11.) 

f  This  was  at  Waterford,  about  six  months  ago ;  but  the  charges 
by  both  modes  of  conveyance  have  since  (owing  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  applications  for  passages)  considerably  risen.  They  range  at 
present  at  the  different  ports,  between  o/.  and  6/.  6«.  for  steam 
packets.  The  charge  by  sailing  vessels  is  nominally  much  lower:  in 
reality  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  it  seems,  the  board  t>eing  in  this  case 
only  partially  supplied.  The  great  bulk  of  the  emigrants — ^probably 
three-fourths  of  the  whole—  go  by  steamboats. 
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in  1853,  the  remittances  rose  to  a  million  and  a  half.  The  dam 
which  restrained  tho  accumulated  misery  of  Ireland  once 
effectoaUy  removed,  the  stream  of  population  steadily  flowed 
away.  In  1841  the  emigration  had  reached  the  number  of 
4.0,000  persons.  In  1846  the  potato  famine  came,  ,and  then  at 
once  the  movement  reached  its  flood.  From  this  point  down  to 
1853  the  emigration  maintained  an  annual  average  of  200,000 
persons,  sufficient  within  that  time  to  remove  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  population.  After  this  the  current  sensibly  abated,  as  a 
result  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  population  which  re- 
mained, effected  partly  through  the  lessening  of  their  number, 
and  partly  through  a  succession  of  favourable  seasons  coexisting 
with  scarcity  abroad.  But  the  fall  has  proved  but  temporary. 
A  return  of  less  propitious  seasons,  combined  with  the  attraction 
of  a  rising  labour  market  ^across  the  Atlantic,  has  called  forth 
the  emigrating  impulse  once  more  in  all  its  strength ;  and  at  the 
present  moment  the  efflux  from  Ireland  bids  fair  to  reach  the 
dimensions  of  famine  times. 

Such  is  the  phenomenon  of  Irish  emigration,  and  such,  as  we 
believe,  is  its  solution.  It  is  the  complex  result  of  perfectly  dbtinct 
trains  of  events— of  decades  of  good,  following  upon  centuries 
of  bad,  government — of  the  sudden  disruption  of  medieval  bar- 
barism by  the  grandest  forces  of  modern  civilisation.  But  where 
is  the  movement  to  end  ?  and  what  is  its  significance  as  regards 
the  interests  of  the  country  from  which  it  proceeds  ? 

To  the  first  question  the  immediate  answer  is  plain:  the 
Irish  emigration  will  cease  when  Ireland  shall  have  become  for 
its  people  an  abode  sufficiently  agreeable  to  render  it  not  worth 
the  cost,  risk,  and  inconvenience  of  a  journey  across  the  Atlantic 
to  find  it  better.  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  is  this  con- 
summation from  being  yet  reached.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
understand  where  we  are.  And,  first,  we  may  note  this  fact, 
that,  notwithstandinc^  the  vastness  of  the  emigration,  notwith- 
standing a  positive  diminution,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
aggregate  Irish  population,  the  density  of  population  in  Ireland 
is  still  greatly  in  excess  of  that  which  prevails  in  other  portions 
of  the  kingdom  with  which  Ireland  can  be  fairly  compared.  To 
show  this  we  may  adopt  either  of  two  modes  of  comparison : 
we  may  compare  Ireland  as  a  whole  with  those  portions  of 
Great  Britain  which  on  the  whole  most  nearly  resemble  it; 
or  we  may  compare  the  cultivated  area  of  Ireland  with,  say, 
some  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  English  counties.  With  a 
view  to  the  former  comparison,  we  will  take  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Wales,  which  in  general  external  characteristics 
do  not  differ  widely  from  Ireland.     It  is  possible  that  the  pro- 
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portion  of  sterile  surface  is  less  in  Ireland  than  in  those  Britiflb 
districts ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  comprise  relativdy 
to  their  extent  a  larger  amount  of  manufacturing   indostrj. 
Cumberland  has  extensive  coal  mines.     Wales  employs  a  huqge 
population   in  the  slate  quarries  of  Bangor,  the  ironworks  of 
Monmouthshire,  and  the  coal  ports  of  Swansea  and  Caidiffl 
Now  the  result  of  this  comparison  is  to  show  that,  while  in  the 
English  districts  the  density  of  population  is  represented  by  1 
person  to  4*5  acres,  in  Ireland  it  is  represented  oy  1  person  to 
3*6  acres.     Again,  adopting  the  other  mode  of  comparison,  we 
will  take  as  specimens  of  the  cultivated  land  of  England  the 
following  counties — Buckingham,   Hereford,   Lincoln,    Han- 
tingdon,  Rutland,  North  Biding  (York).    Comparing  these  with 
the  cultivated  area  of  Ireland,  we  obtain  the  following  result, 
that  in  the  best  a^cultural  counties  of  England,  where  the 
soil  is  richer,  the  climate  more  favourable  for  cereals,  and  the 
farming  more  scientific  and  supported  by  a  larger  capital  than 
over  the  cultivated  area  of  Ireland,  the  density  of  population 
is  nevertheless  considerably  less.     On  an  average  of  the  counties 
we  have  named,  it  is  represented  by  1  person  to  about  4  acres, 
while  over  the  cultivated  area  of  Ireland  the  proportion  is  moire 
than  1  person  to  3  acres.*     It  appears  then,  that,  whether  we 
compare  Ireland  as  a  whole  with  the  districts  in  England  whi^ 
on  tne  whole  most  nearly  resemble  it,  or  compare  its  cultivated 
area  with  the  best-farmed  English  counties,  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  brought  is  the  same, — namely  this,  that  Ireland  is 
still  greatly  over-peopled.     And  this  conclusion  is  entirely  con- 
firmed by  patent  facts  in  that  country.  Notwithstanding  a  marked 
advance  in  the  general  wages  of  labour,  indications  of  extreme 
poverty  are  still  visible  everywhere  in  Ireland;  and  notwith- 
standing the  immense  reduction  in  the  agricultural  population, 
land  in  many  districts  still  commands  exorbitant  rents.     With 
these  facts  before  us,  we  confess  we  see  no  reason  to  anticipate 
an  early  cessation  of  the  drain.     It  is  idle  to  expect  a  pause 
till  the  population  of  the  country  has  been  brought  into  such 
correspondence  with  its  production,  that  the  condition  of  the 
people,  taking  all  things  into  account,  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  that  of  their  kindred  across  the  ocean.     Now  it  is  but  too 
plain  that  this  point  is  still  far  from  being  attained.f 

*  See  a  carefully  written  article  in  the  '  Economist  *  of  the  23rd 
May,  1863,  from  which  we  have  borrowed  the  facts  of  the  above 
comparisons. 

t  By  what  standard  M.  de  Beaumont  measures  the  adequacy  of 
population  to  territory,  we  confess  ourselves  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
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Sat  is  it  certain  that  the  movemeut  tends  to  this  desirable 

result  ?  that  the  space  which  is  left  by  the  multitudes  who  go 

will  really  be  gained  by  the  multitudes  who  remain?     This 

question  has  been  raised  by  M.  de  Beaumont^  who  decides  it  in 

the  negative^  upon  grounds  which  it  will  be  worth  while  briefly 

to .  examine.     The  population  of  Ireland^   M.   de  Beaumont 

reminds  us^  has  not  always  been  8,000,000  of  people :  a  century 

and  a  half  ago  it  was  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  number ;  and 

yet,  when  a  unit  in  this  smaller  sum,  the  Irish  peasant  was  no 

leas  wretched  than  when  population  was  at  its  maximum.  What 

is  the  explanation  of  this  ?    It  is,  says  M.  de  Beaumont,  because 

under  the .  vicious  social  system  which  prevdls  in  Ireland,  the 

Irish  peasant,  whether  the  population  be  large  or  small,  is  equally 

at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  proprietor,  who,  there  being  no  bond 

of  sympathy  to  restrain  him,  wrings  from  his  wretched  dependent 

all  that  passes  the  barest  needs  of  subsistence.    Does  the  cottier 

show  signs  of  thriving ;  does  he  abandon  potatoes  for  wheaten 

bread,  or  rags  for  decent  clothes ;  it  is  a  proof  that  there  is  a 

margin  of  means  available  for  further  pressure,  and  the  Irish 

proprietor  rises  in   his  demands,  which,  should  they  not  be 

complied  with  by  the  tenant  in  possession,  will  find  abundance 

of  candidates  eager  to  satisfy  them.      Under  such  a  system 

improvement  for  the  Irish  people  is  simply  impossible.     They 

were  miserable  while  yet  their  numbers  did  not  exceed  three 

millions,  and,  the  present  social  relations  continuing,  they  must 

remain  miserable,  though  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  three 

millions  once  more.* 

This  was  the  conclusion  at  which  M.  de  Beaumont  arrived 
while  emigration  was  yet  a  subject  of  speculation  only :  it  has 

imagine,  since  he  regards  25,000,000  as  not  an  excessive  population 
for  Ireland.  Is  be  prepared  to  adopt  the  same  proportion  for  France, 
and  to  propose  186,000,000  persons  as  its  proper  allowance,  and  to 
extend  the  same  rule  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe  ?  We  com- 
mend to  M.  de  Beaumont's  notice  the  following  passage  from  the  pen 
of  a  countryman: — ^La  science  ^nomique  ne  peat  consacrer 
'I'opinion  des  amis  de  Tlrlande  au  sujet  de  la  population  qa*elle 
'  nourirait,  sons  un  regime  de  justice.  Non  seulement  le  chiflre  de 
'26  millions  propos6  par  son  plus  Eminent  d^fenseur,  M.  Gustavo 
'de  Beaumont,  d^passe  toute  vraisemblance,  mais  celui  de  8  mil- 

<  lions,  constat^  en  1841,  excMe  d^jk  les  forces  productives  d'un 
'  territoire  de  8  millions  d'hectares ;  c'est  une  density  de  100  habi- 
'tants  par  100  hectares,  oa  par  kilometre  carr^,  plus  que  dans  la 

<  plupart  des  ^tats  d'£urope,  plus  que  dans  la  France  en  particulier, 
*ou  Ton  compte  seulement  67  habitants  par  kilometre  oarr^/ 
{Histoire  de  r Emigration.    Par  Jules  Duval.    Pp.  20,  21.) 

^  Troisi^me  partie,  §  I. 
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now  become  a  fact,  and,  with  the  result  of  the  experiment 
before  him,  he  seems  disposed  to  hold  to  his  former  conclusion. 
Iq  the  notice  on  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  prefixed  to  the 
recent  edition  of  his  work,  he  contends  that  his  anticipations 
have  been  generally  realised,  in  some  instances  more  than 
realised ;  that  while  emigration  has  indeed  proved  a  benefit  for 
those  who  have  quitted  Ireland,  for  the  population  which 
remains  *,  for  Ireland  itself,  it  has  been  but  doubtful  gain ;  and 
that  at  the  present  moment,  though  the  numbers  are  diminished, 
the  country  is  substantially  in  the  same  position  in  which  he 
found  it  some  thirty  years  ago. 

We  must  take  exception  alike  to  the  reasoning  and  to  the 
facts  of  M.  de  Beaumont.  As  regards  his  facts,  he  makes  the 
twofold  statement,  that,  while  the  supply  of  labour  has  fallen 
ofi^,  the  demand  has  fallen  off  not  less  largely f ;  and  that  the 
number  of  farms  suppressed  is  still  greater  than  that  of 
farmers  who  have  emigrated,  so  that  the  competition  for 
land  is  more  overwhelming  than  ever.  Now  both  these 
statements  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  ascertained  facts  of  the 
case.  From  the  returns  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  published 
in  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  the  year  1856, 
it  appears  that  wages  in  Ireland  in  the  twelve  years  preceding 
that  date  had  experienced  an  advance  of  from  twenty- five  to 
eighty  per  cent,  an  advance  which,  in  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  best  living  ju<)ges  of  Irish  affairs,  had  up  to  the  summer 
of  1861  been  more  than  sustained.  While  as  to  the  second  state* 
ment,  that  Irish  farms  have  diminished  more  rapidly  than  Irish 
farmers,  it  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  Irish  Statistical  Keturns. 
From  these  it  appears  that,  while  between  1841  and  1861,  the 
population  had  fallen  from  8,175,000  to  5,798,000,  or  by  about 

*  M.  de  Beaumont's  language  is  not  always  steady  upon  this 
question.    In  one  passage  he  even  says  :-^*  J'admets  et  je  partage  Ic 

*  sentiment  de  ceux,  qui,  tout  en  d^plorant  la  cause  premiere  de 

*  r^migration,  reconnaissent  TefBcacitd  du  secours  qu'elle  apporte  aa 

*  mal  dont  elle  est  n^e.*  We  are  quite  unable,  however,  to  reconcile 
this  admission  with  the  views  advanced  in  Part  II.  §  2,  which, 
except  as  regards  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  an  extended 
emigration,  are  unqualified  by  any  foot-note,  or  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  *  Notice  J 

t  This,  at  least,  is  what  we  understand  by  the  words  *  Dependant, 
^quoique  la  quantity  des  bras  a  occuper  soit  alnsi  r^duite,  ii  parait 

*  qu'il  8*en  offre  encore  plus  qu'il  n'en  est  demand^ ;  car  les 
I  salaires  sont  toujours  insuffisants  et  irr^guliers ;'  for  if  it  be  only 
intended  to  say  that  the  reduction  in  the  supply  of  labour  has  not  yet 
been  sufficient  to  raise  wages  to  the  desirable  height^  this  evidently 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  argument. 
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thirty-one  per  cent,  (and  it  is  M.  de  Beaumont's  opinion  that 
the  emigration  has  been  principally  drawn  from  the  farmer 
class ),  the  number  of  farms  during  the  same  period  had  only 
declined  from  730,202  to  608,5649  or  by  about  sevente^  per 
cent.  Nor  is  it  irrelevant  to  the  issue  to  add  that  on  the 
average  these  farms  have  greatly  increased  in  size;  no  less  than 
2^000,000  acres  having  during  the  same  time  been  added  to  the 
arable  land  of  Ireland.* 

Still  more  serious,  however,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  the  speeu** 
lative  errors  into  which  M.  de  Beaumont  falls.  We  by  no 
means  object  to  his  statement  as  to  what  may  be  called  the  ^  law 
*  of  rent '  in  Ireland,  as  it  was  practically  operative  in  former 
times.  Rent  was  there  for  centuries  simply  the  result  of  a 
scramble  for  land,  in  which  the  whole  agricultural  population 
took  part,  and  was  limited  by  nothing  else  than  the  actual  need 
of  the  cultivator.  All  that  M.  de  Beaumont  has  said  on  this 
subject  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  statements  of  English  Com- 
missions^ which  have  from  time  to  time  reported  on  the  state  of 
Ireland.  But  where  M.  de  Beaumont  seems  to  us  to  err,  is  in 
failing  to  perceive  that  this  very  law  of  rent  depended  on  con- 
ditions which  either  no  longer  exist,  or  are  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  which  are  ceasing  to  exist,  precisely  because  the 
emigration  is  rendering  their  existence  impossible.  The  Irish 
peasant  was  formerly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  landlord,  because 
his  class  was  numerically  excessive  in  relation  to  the  cultivable 
land  of  the  country,  and  because  land  was  its  single  resource* 
It  was  the  relation  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  peasantry 
stood  towards  the  extent  of  cultivable  area,  coupled  with  the 
absence  of  any  other  resource  than  land,  and  not  the  actual 
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^  This  is  only  one  example  of  inaccurate  statement  out  of  many 
furnished  by  the  prefatory  notice  to  the  present  edition  of  his  work, 
which  makes  us  regret  that  M.  de  Beaumont  should  not  have  taken 
the  precaution  of  personally  examining  a  country  which  has  under- 
gone such  fundamental  changes  since  his  last  visit,  before  under- 
taking to  describe  its  present  condition.  How  greatly  this  might 
have  modified  bis  representations  may  be  conjectured  from  the  very 
different  tone  adopted  on  the  same  subject  by  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  whose 
views,  as  regards  the  past  history  of  Ireland,  appear  to  coincide  very 
generally  with  those  of  M,  de  Beaumont,  but  who  seems  to  have  had 
opportunities  of  correcting  the  exaggerations  of  partisan  writers  as 
to  its  present  state  by  ocular  inspection.  In  the  article  in  the  *  Revue 
*  des  Deux  Mondes'  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  M.  de  Lasteyrie 
thus  expresses  himself: — *Ne  disons  pas  que  la  justice  et  la  civili- 
'zation  n'ont  rien  produit  Chaque  fois  qu'on  revolt  Tlrlande,  on 
'  sent  une  amelioration,  on  reconnait  un  progr^s,  on  est  certain  que 
'  les  plus  mauvais  jours  sent  passes/    (P.  980.) 
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niiimbers,  on  which  the  situation  depended.  Now^  emigration 
has  diminished  the  aotual  numbers,  and  has  opened  to  the  Irish 
peasant  another  resource*  But  M.  de  Beaumont  is  of  opinion 
that  fhe  cultivable  area  must  diminish  with  the  numbers,  and 
that,  although  the  condition  of  those  who  depart  will  be  im- 

E roved,  that  of  those  who  remain  behind  must  continue  as  it 
as  always  been.  Well,  do  the  facts  warrant  this  assumption? 
On  the  contrary,  while  the  population  has  been  reduced  by  two 
and  a  half  million  persons,  the  area  of  arable  land  has  been  aug- 
mented by  nearly  two  million  acres,  and  the  land  under  crops  has 
at  all  events  not  been  diminished*;  the  practical  result  being  that 
which  we  have  already  pointed  out — an  advance  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  a  slackening  of  the  competition  for  land.  In  short, 
emigration  has  sapped  to  its  very  centre  that  position  of  un- 
qualified monopoly,  and  consequently  of  absolute  power,  which 
the  Irish  landlord  for  centuries  maintained.  It  has  proved,  or 
rather  is  proving,  the  true  specific  for  the  fundamental  vice  of 
the  industrial  economy  of  Ireland. 

Emigration  i8  performing  one  capital  part  in  the  radical 
remedy,  not  without  some  assistance  from  the  improving  manu- 
factures of  the  North-east,  just  now  profiting  by  the  cotton 
famine.  The  other  grand  agent  in  the  reform  is  the  Landed 
Estates  Court.  Under  the  operation  of  this  tribunal  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  land,  comprising 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  area  of  Ireland,  and  reaching  the 
value  of  35,000,000/.,  has  within  the  last  fifteen  years  been 
brought  into  the  market,  and  transferred  from  necessitous  to 
solvent  hands.  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of 
this  fact.  In  the  first  place  the  motit  reckless  and  worthless 
portion  of  the  Irish  landed  gentry — the  small  squirearchy,  has 
been  effectually  rooted  out,  and  in  its  place  there  has  arisen  a 
proprietary  of  a  different  order — men  for  the  most  part  self- 
made,  who  have  purchased  land  as  a  pecuniary  investment,  and 
whose  mercantile  instincts  will  effectually  save  them  from  the 
suicidal  rapacity  of  their  predecessors.  The  influence  of  these 
men  on  the  system  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  extent  of  their  possessions.  Already  there  is 
manifest  among  the  older  proprietors  a  tendency  to  adopt  the 
ideas  of  the  new  men.     ^  If  our  lands  are  not  to  become  value- 

*  We  adopt  the  convenient,  though,  on  the  ground  of  usage, 
8C4ircely  warranted  distinction  employed  in  the  Irish  Statistical 
Returns,  between  '  tillage '  and  '  arable '  land ;  the  former  term  being 
confined  to  the  lands  under  crops,  the  latter  including  with  this  the 
land  under  pasture. 
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'  lees  to  ourselyes  and  our  children/  writes  one  of  the  latter 
class *j  'we  must  get  them  into  the  hands  of  men  who  can  and 

*  will  cultivate  them  properly^  and  will  earn  rent  for  us  and  profit 

*  for  themselves  in  the  open  market  of  the  world* — language 
i^hich  betokens  a  vast  breach  with  the  past.  Already  solvent 
tenants,  even  though  independent,  begin  to  be  preferred  to 
political  retainers  with  promises  of  impossible  rents. 

The  territorial  regime  of  Ireland,  such  as  it  has  existed  for 
centuries,  is  thus  plainly  doomed;  nor  can  there  be  much 
difficulty  in  indicating  the  character  of  the  system  that  is 
destined  to  take  its  place.  Mr.  Jonathan  Pim  has  remarked  in 
his  excellent  work  on  '  The  Condition  of  Ireland,'  published  in 
1848,  that  *  the  proprietors  in  fee  are  [in  that  country]  probably 

*  fewer  than  in  an  equal  area  in  any  part  of  Western  £urope — 
'  Spain  only  excepted ;  whilst  the  tenantry  in  possession  of 

*  land  are  more  numerous.'  Perhaps  we  cannot  better  de- 
scribe the  change  which  the  landed  system  of  Ireland  is  under- 
going than  by  saying  that  the  causes  now  operating  tend 
directly  to  reverse  the  state  of  things  remarked  on  by  Mr.  Pim. 
Proprietors  in  fee,  or  what  is  equally  to  the  point,  persons 
having  substantial  interests  in  the  land,  are  becoming  constantly 
more  numerous,  whilst  mere  occupants  are  pari  passu  diminit^h- 
ing  in  number.  Of  the  extent  to  which  this  process  has  been 
carried  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the  following  facts. 
Up  to  1858,  when  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  closed  its 
career,  out  of  4,000  petitions  received,  distinct  estates  to  the 
number  of  very  nearly  3,000  were  sold ;  and  in  the  sale  of  these 
the  number  of  conveyances  executed  was  not  less  than  8,000; 
each  estate  sold  having  thus  on  an  average  been  divided  into 
nearly  three-f  Now,  if  we  suppose  the  same  proportion  to 
have  held  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
since  that  time  (a  supposition,  however,  which  we  should 
be  scarcely  justified  in  making,  the  estates  latterly  sold  being 
on  the  whole  smaller  than  those  at  first  brought  into  the 
market),  and  if  we  further  suppose  that  each  distinct  purchase 
represents  a  distinct  purchaser  (which  would  still  less  nearly 
accord  with  the  facts)  we  should  be  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  proprietors  of  that  portion  of  Ireland  which  has  passed 
through  the  Land  Courts  have,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
eurlier  Court,  increased  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  eight. 

•  'An  Irish  Landlord'  writing  in  The  Times  newspaper. 

f  This  latter  number  may  include  a  few  duplicates,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  deviation  from  the  fact  would  not  be  serious  in 
taking  it  to  represent  that  number  of  distinct  purchases. 
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Without  going  this  length,  the  facts  which  we  have  stated,  at 
All  events,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  both  estates  and  pro- 
prietors in  Ireland  are  greatly  more  numerous  than  formerly, 
and  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which  the  operations  of  the  new 
Land  Court  tends.  We  may  add,  as  a  matter  of  fact  well  known 
to  all  persons  conversant  with  the  country,  that  the  same  process 
has  issued  in  a  distribution  of  land,  as  amongst  the  existing 
proprietors,  much  more  equal  than  had  previously  obtained^ 

On  the  other  hand,  while  estates  have  been  broken  up  and  pro- 
prietors multiplied,  an  opposite  process  has  been  going  forward 
among  farmers  and  farms.  The  character  of  this  movement 
will  be  indicated  by  the  following  figures : — 

Ntiniber  of  Namber  of 

Size  of  holdingfl  holdings  holdings 

in  1841  in  1861 

Not  exceeding  1  acre        ....  not  given  40,080 

Exceeding  1,  but  not  exceeding  5  acres     .     310,436  85,469 

„         5              „               IS    ,„        .     252,799  183,931 

„        15              „               30    „        .       79,342  141,251 

„        30 48,625  157,833 

Total  of  all  sizes        ....     691,202  608,564 

The  general  result  is  obvious  at  a  glance*  The  total  number 
of  farms  has  not  been  greatly  altered ;  there  has  been  a  alight 
diminution ;  but  an  extensive  change*  has  occurred  among  the 
several  classes  of  holdings*  As  a  general  rule  the  holdings 
below  fideeU  acres  in  extent  have  greatly  diminished,  while 
those  above  this  limit  have  proportionately  increased;  the 
largest  increase  of  all  being  in  the  farms  above  thirty  acres  in 
si^e. 

The  agricultural  economy  of  Ireland,  under  the  combined 
operation  of  emigration  and  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  is  thus 
manifestly  moving  towards  a  definite  goal — towards  a  general 
conformity  in  its  main  conditions  with  that  which  prevails  in 
Great  Britain^  A  proprietary  of  caste,  governed  mainly  by 
politioal  and  social  views,  is  being  changed  for  one  of  capital 
with  whom  mercantile  ideas  are  paramount  Competition  for 
landi  which  formerly,  while  population  was  excessive  and  with- 
out other  resource  than  agriculture,  made  rent  merely  an 
expression  for  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  minui  the  physical 
needs  of  the  cultivator,  hns  been  brought  within  manageable 
limits,  partly  by  the  decrease  of  population  but  principally  by 
the  alternative  which  emigration  offers  to  the  peasant.  Lastly, 
as  the  result  of  both  the  foregoing  causes,  cultivation  is  passing 
fVom  the  hands  of  a  pauper  peasantry  without  capacity  or  motive 
for  improvement^  into  those  of  capitalist  fanners  amenable  to 
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the  influences  wluch  oommonlj  govern  this  class  of  men.  Nor 
should  we  omit  to  notice  a  social  change  which  has  not  been 
brought  out  in  the  foregoing  statements.  A  portion  of  the 
land  sold,  not  large  it  is  true,  but  still  not  inconsiderable,  has 
been  purchased  by  tenants  in  occupation.*  A  class  of  peasant 
proprietors — a  type  of  agriculturist  hitherto  wholly  unknown 
in  Ireland — is  thus  taking  its  place  in  the  country.  This  is  an 
aspect  of  the  industrial  revolution  which  we  regard  with  peculiar 
satisfaction. 

The  course  of  change  which  we  have  described  may  be  cha- 
racterised briefly  as  a  transition  ftom  a  cottier  to  a  capitalist 
rSffime.    But  this  transition  has  been  complicated  With  a  tran- 
sition of  another  kind — one  from  an  artificial  to  a  natural 
system  of  agriculture.      Up  to  the  middle  of  last  century, 
Ireland  was  almost  exclusively  a  pastoral  country.     About  the 
year  1777,  when  Arthur  Young  visited  it,  tillage  was  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  cottiers;  and  ^were  it  not,'  adds  that 
writer  *  for  potatoes,  which  necessarily  prepare  for  corn,  there 
*  would  not  be  half  of  what  we  see  at  present.*    But  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  war  towards  the  close  of  the  century, 
coinciding  as  it  did  with  a  remarkable  series  of  bad  harvests, 
which  sent  up  the  price  of  food  to  an  unprecedented  height  and 
long  maintained  it  there,  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to 
cereal  cultivation;  and  the  diversion  of  Irish  agriculture  from 
its  natural  path,  thus  effected,  was,  on  the  termination  of  the 
war,  continued  by  protective  duties.     Things  worked  on  in  this 
groove  till  1846,  when  the  old  rigitne  culminated  in  the  famine. 
Then  came  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  with  its  inevitable 
result  —  the  overthrow  of  the  artificial  system  which  those  laws 
had  fostered.      Since  that  time  Irish  agriculture  has  been 
steadily  reverting  to  a  career  in  which  the  special  resources  of 
the  country  find  scope.     Already  in  the  altered  exports  of  the 
country,  there  is  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  this  direction ;  although,  in  the  Irish  Statistical 
Betums,  the  movement  is  to  a  great  extent  masked  by  a  circum- 
stance which,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  point  out.     On  looking  at  those  returns,  one  is  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  land  *  under  crops '  is  not  less  extensive  now 
than  in  1847-8.     How,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  reconcilable 
with  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  Irish  export  trade  f,  or 

♦  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  Thomond  estates ;  numerous 
instances  also  occurred  on  the  sale  of  the  Portarlington  and  Kingston 
estates,  as  well  as  in  that  of  many  minor  properties. 

t  In  1841  the  export  of  grain  of  all  kinds  from  Ireland 
was •      (<l^s*)    2,855,525 
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with  wliat  every  one  acquainted  with  Ireland  knows  is  the  most 
striking  feature  of  its  present  agriculture  —  the  extensive  con- 
version of  tillage  into  pasture  land  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  change  which  appears  in  the  area  of  *  arable  land '  in  the 
country.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  this  head  an  increase  has 
taken  place  during  the  period  under  review^  to  the  extent  of  t 
million  and  a  half  acres  —  an  increase  which  of  course  indicates 
a  not  less  extensive  reclamation  of  waste  land.  Now,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  the  reclaimed  land  is  in  the  first 
instance  brought  under  crops,  in  which  way  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  tillage  land  of  the  country,  which  has  just 
compensated  what  was  abstracted  from  the  same  category  bj 
conversion  into  pasture.  But  the  same  fact  also  serves  to  explab 
another  perplexing  and  indeed  rather  startling  circumstance 
manifest  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  It  will  be  seen  that  over 
the  whole  period  from  1847  down  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
been  a  decline — on  the  whole  a  steady  decline — in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  all  the  principal  crops.  This  circumstance  coun- 
tenances the  opinion  entertained  by  some  careful  observers  in 
Ireland,  that  the  quality  of  the  Irish  soil  has  undergone  dete- 
rioration*— an  opinion  which,  having  r^ard  to  the  long 
persistence  in  an  unsuitable  system  of  agriculture,  and  one 
carried  out  moreover  by  means  of  the  crudest  methods,  appears 
in  itself  sufficiently  probable.  Nevertheless,  without  denying 
that  there  may  be  ground  for  this  opinion  (and  indeed  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  wheat  cultivation  seem  to  be 
explicable  on  no  other  hypothesis),  the  fact  certainly  admits  of 
another  and  less  discouraging  explanation.  The  truth  is — a 
circumstance  which  the  statistical  returns  do  not  reveal — that 
the  land  under  crops  now,  though  equal  in  extent  to  the 
land  under  crops  fifteen  years  ago,  is  not  the  same  land.  The 
richest  portions  of  the  old  tillage  has  gone  into  grass,  and 
the  land  which  has  replaced  these  has  just  been  reclaimed  from 
nature.  The  decline  in  the  productiveness  of  land  under  crops 
(excepting  the  case  of  wheat,  to  which  this  explanation  does  not 

In  1861  this  had  fallen  to       ...         .      (qrs.)     1,675,336 
On   the   other    hand,  the  number    of  cattle  of  all  kinds    ex- 
ported in  1854  (the  first  year  for  which  returns  are  ^ven) 

was (heads)      738,486 

In  1861  this  number  had  amounted  to   .        .         „         1,053,025 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  had  we  the  means  of  extending 

the  latter  comparison  back  to  1841,  the  result  would  be  far  more 

striking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  in  the  average  value  of  the 

animals. 

*  See  the  '  Irish  Agricuhural  Beview '  for  April,  1863. 
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apply),  becomes  thus  intelligible  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  the  unwelcome  hypothesis  of  a  deterioration  of  the 
soil — nay,  looking  to  the  immense  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  liie  value  of  the  produce  of  the  pasture  lands  in  Ireland 
(to  which  we  shall  presently  advert),  this  decline  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with,  and  in  some  sense  the  consequence  of,  an  increased 
productiveness  of  the  aggregate  soil  of  the  country.  To  return 
from  this  digression :  besides  the  transition  from  a  cottier  to  a 
capitalist  regime^  Ireland  is  now  in  the  midst  of  another  tran- 
sition— a  transition  from  an  artificial  to  a  natural  agriculture. 
Now,  although  up  to  the  present,  this  latter  movement  has  not 
been  attended  with  any  falling  off  in  the  requirements  of  Ireland 
for  agricultural  labour — the  conversion  of  tillage  into  pasture 
having  been  accompanied  by  an  enlargement  of  the  whole  area 
of  arable  land,  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  result 
towards  which  the  new  system  tends.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  a  given  capital  employed  in  pastoral  farming  takes  the  form 
more  largely  of  fixed  capital,  and  therefore  less  largely  of  wages, 
than  the  same  capital  employed  in  tillage.  The  effect  may  in  some 
degree  be  neutralised  by  a  more  rapid  growth  of  agricultural 
capital  under  its  now  more  productive  conditions,  but  it  will  be 
long  before  the  compensation  is  complete ;  and  this  consideration 
leads  us  back  to  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed,  that 
the  emigration  is  still  far  from  having  run  its  course. 

But  there  is  a  further  element  of  complication.  While  Ire- 
land has  been  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  a  double  transition, 
it  has  been  submitted  to  a  trial  which  alone  might  severely  test 
the  stability  of  even  a  long-established  industrial  prosperity. 
An  almost  purely  agricultural  country,  it  has  experienced  three 
extraordinarily  unfavourable  seasons  in  succession ;  and  it  has 
undergone  this  calamity  just  as  it  was  entering  on  a  career  of 
free  trade.  Free  traders  need  have  no  scruple  in  including 
the  last  incident  among  the  circumstances  of  aggravation.  The 
justification  of  free  trade  rests  on  its  conduciveness  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  nation  as  a  whole  and  in  the  long  run — a  position 
which  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  free  trade  may  operate 
harshly  with  reference  to  particular  classes  and  in  particular 
contingencies.  It  may  be  well  to  point  the  bearing  of  our  free- 
trade  system  on  the  present  position  of  Ireland. 

In  ante-free-trade  times  a  deficient  harvest  was  far  from  being 
a  misfortune  to  the  farmer.  It  was  one  of  the  consequences  ot 
protection,  and  not  the  least  mischievous,  that  it  set  the  inte- 
rests of  different  classes  in  antagonism,  and  made  the  gain  of 
each  flow  from  occurrences  involving  loss  to  the  community  as 
a  whole.     Writing  in  protection  times,  Mr.  Tooke  expressed 
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the  opinion  that  a  deficiency  of  from  one  to  two-^xths  in  the 
aggregate  cereal  produce  of  the  country  led  generally  to  an  ad* 
vance  in  price  of  from  100  to  200  per  cent.     The  reason  is  plain* 
The  community  depending  for  its   supplies   of   food  almost 
wholly  upon  the  yield  of  its  own  soil,  when  a  deBciency  oc* 
curred,  there  was  no  adequate  means  of  supplementing  it,  and 
the  competition  of  consumers  for  the  first  necessary  of  life 
forced  up  die  price  to  a  height  Only  limited  by  their  ability  to 
pturchasoi     Under  protection,  therefore,  a  short  harvest  was  for 
the  farmer  the  greatest  of  boons,  while  abundance  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  meant  scarcity  for  him.     Now  free  trade  has 
corrected  these  divergencies  of  class-^interests,  and  the  fanner 
will  in  future  sufier  or  thrive  with  the  community  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  or  rather,  indeed,  with  the  world  at  large*     There 
is  no  need  of  argument  at  the  present  day  to  show  that  this 
condition  of  the  industrial  economy  is  the  natural  and  healthy 
one.     It  must  be  recognised,  however,  that  it  is  attended  with 
this  consequence,  that  seasons  of  local  dearth  fall  heavily  on 
a  farming  population.     The  quantity  of  their  produce  is  di- 
minished, and  they  are  unable  to  shift  the  loss  to  the  shoulders 
of  consumers  through  any  corresponding  advance  in  price.     In 
this  way  it  is  conceded  that  free  trade  has,  during  the  trying 
period  through  which  Ireland  has  just  passed,  prevented  com<^ 
pensations  which  would  have  accrued  under  protection,  although 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.     In  con- 
templating, however,  this  aspect  of  free  trade,  farmers  should 
remember  that,  if  they  miss  the  compensations  in  seasons  of 
dearth,  they  also  escape  the  depression  which  formerly  attended 
seasons  of  plenty.     On  the  whole  the  fluctuations  in  their  oon- 
dition  are  less  violent,  and  the  rewards  larger  and  more  certain. 
We  have  no  difficulty^  th^n,  in  admitting  that  free  trade  has 
enhanced  the  pressure  on  the  farming  interests  of  Ireland  inci- 
dent to  the  deficiency  of  yield  in  the  recent  unfavourable  years. 
Now  that  deficiency  has  been  extraordinarily  great,  and  has 
been  felt  (with  the  single  eicception  of  dairy-farming)  in  every 
department  of  agriculture.     In  cereals,  in  green  crops,  in  pota- 
toes, in  pasture  farming,  the  decline  in  the  returns  of  the  in- 
terval between  1859  and  1863  was  continuous  and  increasing. 
In  wheat,  the  produce  fell  from  an  average  (taken  over  the 
eight  preceding  years)  of  more  than  3  qrs.  per  acre  to  a  little 
more  than  2  qrs.  in  1861,  and  to  less  than  2  qrs.  in  1862;  in 
oats,  from  an  average  of  4^  to  4  in  1861 ;  and  almost  to  3  in 
1862.     In  turnips  (adopting  the  same  terms  of  comparison), 
the  fall  was  from  14^  tons  per  acre  to  8|  in  1860,  from  which, 
however,  there  was  a  slight  recovery  in  1861  and  '62,  the  yield 
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in  these  years  being  about  10  tons  per  acre*  In  potatoes^  which 
cover  an  area  of  more  than  a  million  acres^  and  which  represent 
a  krger  gross  annual  value  than  anjr  other  single  crop>  the 
decline  in  produce  was  still  more  remarkable :  the  yield  which 
in  the  first  eight  years  of  the  last  decade  had  ranged  between 
4  and  5  tons  per  acre  having  fallen,  in  1861  and  '62,  to  less 
than  2  tons.  So  far  as  to  tillage :  in  cattle  fanning  the  crisis 
has  been  less  severely  felt^  though  here^  too,  the  evidence  of 
depression  is  only  too  olear.  For  the  three  years  preceding 
1860  the  value  of  live  stock  (adoptipg  the  mode  of  computa^ 
tion  of  the  Statistical  Department)  had  been,  on  an  average, 
34,00O,000Z.sterling ;  in  1860,  the  amount  fell  to  33,890,000/. ; 
in  1861,  to  32,770,000/.;  in  1862,  to  31)200,000/*;  and  in 
1863,  to  29,990,000/.  The  combined  effect  of  all  these  losses, 
affecting^  as  we  have  said  (with  a  single  exception)  every  branch 
of  Irish  agriculture,  and  extending  over  a  period  of  three  yean, 
cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  27,000,000/.  sterling. 

That  a  calamity  of  such  dimensions,  steadily  cumulative 
throughout  a  period  of  three  years,  and  accompanied  by  an 
unpaxtdleled  emigration,  should  have  been  seized  upon  by 
trading  politicians  as  a  proof  of  national  decay,  is,  of  course, 
only  what  was  to  be  expected ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  owned 
that  there  was  in  the  recent  depression,  when  taken  apart  from 
the  train  of  events  in  which  it  forms  an  episode,  enough  to  im<^ 

Eress  even  thoughtful  patriots  with  serious  alarm.  No  one, 
owever,  who  extends  his  view  beyond  the  immediate  past  can 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  calamity  has  had  its  origin  in  the 
seasons;  and  that  consequently  all  that  is  really  regrettable  in  the 
recent  vicissitudes  exhibited  by  Irish  agriculture  may  be  regarded 
as  at  once  inevitable  and  transient,  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  not 
only  the  produce,  but  the  area  under  crops,  has  been  diminished 
since  1859'^a  fact  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  seasons.  But 
this  is  merely  the  result  of  the  tendency  to  pastoral  farming,  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  and  which  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  hope- 
ful symptoms  of  the  case,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  Irish  agricul- 
ture is  at  length  finding  its  natural  rdle.  It  is  true  also  that  in 
the  years  under  review  this  conversion  of  tillage  into  pasture 
has  not  been  accompanied  With  what  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  a  more  satisfactory  indication  of  the  tendency  in  question 
— *an  increase  in  the  vcdue  of  live  stock*  On  the  contrary,  the 
value  of  live  stock  has  in  these  three  years  sensibly  declined ; 
but  this  IS  distinctly  traceable  to  the  seasons.  '  The  decrease 
'  of  stock,'  says  the  Irish  Kegistrar- General,  (and  the  statement 
will  be  confirmed  by  every  practical  Irish  farmer,)  *  was  caused 
*by  the  last  four  unfavourable  years  —  first,  by  the  great 
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'drought  of  1659,  and  its  effect,  the  hay-famine;  and  next  by 
Uhe  excessive  rains  of  1860,  1861,  and  1862.'*  The  sinister 
features  of  the  recent  returns,  therefore,  resolve  themselves  into 
one  or  other  of  these  explanations— either  they  are  steps  in  the 
transition  of  Irish  agriculture  from  an  arti6cial  and  precarious 
to  a  natural  and  solid  system ;  or  they  are  the  results  of  causes 
over  which  man  has  no  control. 

That  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  recent  Irish  distress,  even  if  it  were  not  esti^ 
blished  by  direct  evidence,  must  be  apparent  to  the  least  candid 
inquirer  who  extends  his  survey  beyond  the  last  group  of 
imfavourable  years.  There  is  no  single  element  of  national 
well-being  in  which  the  position  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time 
does  not  contrast  favourably  with  that  which  she  occupied  in 
the  period  before  the  famine.  Whatever  changes  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  several  products 
have  been  raised  from  the  soil,  as  to  the  aggregate  result  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  area  of  arable  land  in  the  country 
has  since  1841  been  enlarged  by  two  million  acres.  In  the 
value  of  live  stock,  the  estimated  increase  for  the  same  period 
is  forty-three  per  cent.,  an  estimate,  however,  which — making 
no  allowance  either  for  the  augmented  weight  on  an  average  of 
each  animal,  or  for  the  advance  in  price  in  proportion  to  the 
weight — falls  consequently  far  short  of  the  reality.f     Taking 

*  *  The  cattle  of  any  year/  says  Mr.  Randal  McDonnell,  in  a 
paper  in  which  the  recent  agricultural  statistics  are  analysed  with 
much  acuteness,  *  have  plainly  to  depend,  like  men,  for  their  subsist- 
ence on  the  produce  of  the  year  before.     .     .     .     The  number  of 
any  breeder's  stock  in  the  beginning  of  any  winter  will  mainly 
depend  on  whether  or  not  the  past  year  has  supplied  him,  first, 
with  a  good  supply  of  hay,  mangel,  and  turnips ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  or  not  its  returns  have  been  abundant  enough  to  supply 
him  with  tlie  means  of  replenishing  his  stables,  styes,  and  cow- 
house.    ...     To  cite  a  single  instance,  the  most  astonishing 
increase  in  the  value  of  live-stock  took  place,  as  1  have  mentioned, 
in  18o9.     It  exceeded  a  million  sterling ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
1838  to  have  been  a  year  of  great  returns  to  farmers.    .    •    .    The 
same  explanation  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  falling  off 
in  stock  in  1861 ;  for  1860,  though  its  hay  crop  was  excellent,  was 
a  year  of  great  loss  to  farmers,  and  the  potato  crop  alone  was  less 
than  the  diminished  crop  of  the  year  before  by  upwards  of  a  million 
and  a  half  tons.     ...    I  regret  to  have  to  add  that  1861  was 
even  to  a  greater  extent  a  year  of  failure,  and  that  we  may  there- 
fore anticipate  even  a  further  collapse  in  the  returns  of  cattle  for 
this  year.'    {Dublin    Statistical  Journal^    December  1862.) — An 
anticipation  which  has  been  only  too  fully  realised. 

t  *  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  weight  of  Irish  homed 
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these  circumstances  into  account^  the  actual  value  of  the  live 
stock  of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  cannot  be  far,  if  at  all^ 
short  of  double  what  it  was  in  that  halcyon  time  from  which 
our  patriots  assure  us  we  have  so  vastly  retrograded ;  and  if 
firom  agriculture  we  pass  to  other  departments  of  the  national 
economy^  we  shall  find  the  true  direction  of  our  course  not  less 
decisivelv  marked.     For  example^  the  amount  of  Government 
stock  held  by  Irishmen  has  increased  since  1841  by  twenty*two 
per  cent;  and^  as  has  been  pertinently  remarked  by  Judge 
Longfield,  the  number  of  fundholders  has  increased  in  even  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  amount  of  stocky  showing  that  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  advances  pari  passu  with  its 
augmentation.     It  is  indeed  true  that  a  national  debt  is  not  an 
element  of  national  wealth ;  but,  this  notwithstanding,  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  national  stock  held  by  a  portion  of  a 
nation,  while  the  whole  debt  has  not  been  enlarged  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree,  does  indicate  that  the  wealth  of  that  portion 
has  been  augmented.     In  railway  property,  again,  there  are 
analogous  indications.    In  the  first  instance  Irish  railways  were 
constructed,  for  the  most  part,  with  English  capital ;   but,  says 
Judge  Longfield,  'In  the  transfers  of  stock  that  daily  take 
'  place,  the  chief  purchasers  are  Irish,  so  that  Irish  railways  are 
*  becoming  the  almost  exclusive  property  of  Irish  proprietors' 
— a  statement  which  receives  corroboration  from  a  table  since 
furnished  by  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway,  in 
which  are  shown  the  changes  which,  since  1847,  have  taken 
place  in  the  proprietary  of  that  line.*     The  same  moral  is  con- 
veyed in  the  returns  of  the  Irish  banks.    Since  1840  the  aggre- 
gate of  private  deposits  in  Irish  banks  has  been  more  than 
doubled.     This  may,  indeed,  in  some  degree  be  due  to  the 
altered  pecuniary  habits  of  the  people ;  but  then  the  note  circu- 
lation has  also  increased.f     Now,  the  expansion  of  the  aggre- 
gate monetary  medium  can  only  be  due  to  an  augmentation  in 
&e  amount  of  the  transactions  for  effecting  which  it  is  required. 
If  we  interrogate  the  customs  and  excise,  the  burden  of  the 
answer  is  the  same.     The  duties  on  those  branches  of  revenue 
have  increased  in  ten  years  from  3,384,000/.  to  5,286,000/. 

'  '     ■  ■        I        ■     I    ■■■  ^»^^—  ■■■■■M^  111  111  III  ■■  —         ■■     I  I  II         ■[■■■»  ^lai  I  ■  .I..!!  -mm  — i.     ■    i     ■  i  i  ■       i        -^ 

cattle  sold  in  the  London  market  rose  from  640  lbs.  in  1839,  to 
736  lbs.  in  1860.  The  price  of  prime  beef  in  the  Christmas  market 
in  Dublin  in  1844,  was  about  45«.  per  cwt. ;  in  1860  it  was  above 
609.  per  cwt.  The  effect  of  these  two  causes  together  will  raise 
the  average  value  of  cattle  from  6/.  10^.,  assumed  by  the  Census 
Commissioners  of  1841,  to  nearly  10/.*  {ffancock*s  Report,  S^c, 
p.  43.) 

*  Hancock's  Report,  &q.,  p.  55.  f  Ibid,,  pp.  50,  51,  58. 
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Xfastly,  the  profi^ess  of  Ireland  is  denoted  by  what  U  tbe  surest 
and  most  satisfactory  test  of  all — an  advance  in  the  wages  of 
common  labour.  As  compared  with  the  period  before  the 
famine,  the  increase  up  to  1861  had  been  not  less,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  good  judges  considerably  more,  than  from  25  to  80 
per  cent. ;  ^  the  greatest  increase  having  taken  place  in  those 
'  districts  in  which  the  greatest  wretchedness  had  previousl j 
^  prevailed.'*  Since  that  time  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in 
the  south  and  west,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  agri- 
culture from  the  causes  indicated,  has,  it  is  probable,  somewhat 
deteriorated.  But  such  fluctuations  are  inevitable.  Notwith- 
standing the  recent  recoil  of  the  wave,  the  reality  of  the  advance, 
when  we  compare  the  present  with  some  twenty  years  ago,  is 
placed  beyond  all  caviL 

We  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  character  of  the  social 
and  industrial  ordeal  through  which  Ireland  is  now  passing, 
and  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  kind  of  agricultural 
economy  now  taking  form  in  that  country  under  the  influence 
of  the  agencies  which  are  moulding  its  history.  In  the  main 
it  seems  to  us  that  this  economy  tends  to  an  assimilation  with 
the  agricultural  system  of  Great  Britain ;  the  chief  point  of 
difference  being  (in  our  view  a  difference  by  no  means  to  be 
regretted)  that  in  Ireland  the  ordinary  rule  of  capitalist  farmers 
renting  their  farms  from  the  owner  of  the  soil  promises  to  be 
somewhat  extensively  varied  by  the  presence  of  cultivating 
proprietors.  This,  we  say,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  goal  towards 
which  Ireland  is  moving.  That  the  goal  is  yet  far  distant — . 
with  conacre  still  largely  prevalent  in  many  districts,  with 
40,000  holdings  still  existing  of  not  more  than  an  acre  in 
extent,  and  with  such  facts  occasionally  cropping  up  as  the 
remission  by  a  landlord  to  his  tenants  of  arrears  to  the  extent 
of  2,000/.  in  a  single  sumf — is,  indeed,  but  too  sadly  evident. 
For  the  purposes  of  legislation,  however,  a  knowledge  of  the 
direction  of  a  nation's  course  is  not  less  important  than  a  just 

*  Address  of  Judge  Longfield  in  the  *  Social  Science  Transactions,' 
1861,  p.  109. 

f  A  statement  that  he  had  remitted  arrears  to  this  amount  was 
made  by  the  Bev.  Richard  Jones  Hobson  in  the  recent  case  of 
White  V.  Gill,  tried  in  the  Irish  Exchequer  Court.  Transactions  of 
this  kind  prove  one  of  two  things ;  either  that  there  has  been  the 
grossest  and  most  culpable  remissness  in  dealing  with  tenants,  or 
that  the  property  on  which  those  wholesale  remissions  are  necessary 
has  been  rackrented  beyond  the  limits  within  which  payment  of  rent 
is  possible.  The  Rev.  Richard  Jones  Hobson,  however,  apparently 
regarded  the  transaction  as  creditable  to  his  character  as  a  landlord. 
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estimate  of  its  actual  condition ;  and  we  shall^  therefore, — with 
the  indications  which  we  have  now  obtained  of  the  destined 
future  of  Ireland — be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  the 
schemes  which  are  brought  forward  for  her  amelioration.  These 
legislative  schemes  have  been  discussed  with  much  warmth  and 
ability  in  Ireland  by  Professor  Ingram  and  others;  but  our 
limits  compel  us  to  dismiss  them  with  a  few  observations. 

While  Ireland  remained  in  the  hands  of  an  embarrassed  pro- 
prietary,  surrounded  by  a  pauper  peasantry  competing  for  land 
as  for  dear  life,  and  led  astray  by  protective  laws,  there  was,  in 
our  opinion,  much  need  for  legislation^  and  for  legislation  of  a 
sterner  character  than  any  scheme  which  can  now  be  thought  of. 
Such  economic  conditions  as  those  might,  in  our  opinion,  have 
formed  a  justification  for  measures  such  as  Stein  and  Hardenberg 
applied  with  success  to  a  not  more  disastrous  condition  of  things. 
But  such  conditions  either  exist  no  longer  in  Ireland,  or,  where 
they  exist,  are  passing  away.  *  Ireland,'  says  Mr.  Mill — twenty 
years  ago  the  strenuous  advocate  of  radical  territorial  reform — 
'  is  not  now  in  a  condition  to  require  what  are  called  heroic  re- 
'  medies.'  These,  too  long  postponed  by  parliaments,  nature  has 
herself  at  length  applied  with  vigorous  hand.  What  is  now  asked 
for  is  not  *  heroic  remedies,'  but  legislation  of  a  tamer  sort — 
legislation,  which,  stopping  short  of  fixing  once  for  all  the  terms 
of  tenure,  limits  its  aims  to  controlling  contracts  and  appraising 
improvements.  We  confess  we  are  utterly  without  faith  in 
schemes  of  this  kind — schemes  which,  it  seems  to  us,  resolve 
themselves  into  attempts  at  fusing  together  incompatible  systems. 
Let  the  law  once  for  all  define  our  positions,  or  let  us  be  per- 
mitted to  ascertain  them  for  ourselves.  Let  us  have  a  regime  of 
^  status,'  or  one  of  '  contract.'  But  abandon  the  attempt  at 
once  to  trust  to  our  economic  instincts,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
hamper  our  free  action.  In  the  same  degree  in  which  you 
succeed  in  the  latter  object,  you  will  frustrate  the  former.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  legislation  of  this  kind, 
be  its  provisions  never  so  stringent,  would,  as  in  all  its  essays 
has  heretofore  happened,  fail  in  practice ;  but,  should  it  be 
otherwise,  should  a  landlord  and  tenant  bill  ever  become  a 
working  law,  we  confess  for  our  part  we  can  look  for  no  other 
effect  from  it  than  this — the  flinging  of  Ireland  into  a  vortex 
of  litigation,  from  which  will  emerge  universal  uncertainty  in 
dealings  with  land,  mutual  exasperation  between  owners  and 
cultivators,  and,  as  the  final  result,  a  rekindling  of  the  embers 
of  a  now  happily  expiring  social  war. 

It  is,  above  all,  in  the  formation  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  to  which  owners  and  cultivators  alike  might  appeal^  that 
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we  would  seek  for  the  remedy  ^zunst  that  insecurity  of  tenure 
which  is  so  much  deplored.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  want  of  security  for  outlay  forms  the  sole — ^we  question 
indeed  if  it  forms  the  chief— impediment  at  present  to  agricul- 
tural progress  in  Ireland.  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
tenant-righters  to  this  fact^  which  they  will  find  attested  by 
those  who  know  Ireland  best,  that  among  the  worst  cultivated 
lands  in  the  country  are  farms  held  on  long  leases  at  a  low 
rent.  Here  is  security  for  inyestment»  but  improvement  never- 
theless does  not  take  place.  What  is  the  explanation?  It  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  prevalent  ideas  even 
upon  those  who  are  exempt  from  the  conditions  of  life  which 
have  generated  those  ideas.  The  tenant-farmer  with  a  good 
interest  in  his  land  lives  in  a  neighbourhood  where  •certaia 
notions  and  practices  as  to  cultivation  prevail.  He  mixes  in 
business  and  in  social  intercourse  with  those  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation,  and  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  aspire  to  a 
higher  standard  in  the  management  of  his  farm  than  that  which 
he  finds  obtaining  among  his  friends  and  neighbours  around 
him.  For  the  removal  of  such  obstructions  we  need  not  say 
that  moral  influences  are  the  proper  means.  In  this  case,  then, 
no  less  than  in  the  other,  it  is  on  the  progress  of  general  en- 
lightenment, and — as  its  result — on  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
public  opinion,  that  we  are  disposed  to  rely  for  the  removal  of 
the  most  serious  evils  which  now  impede  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land. Let  our  reformers  turn  their  efforts  in  this  direction — 
to  the  educating  of  a  sound  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  land 
tenure — and  we  doubt  not  they  will  ere  long  find  themselves  in 
possession  of  an  agency  more  deep-reaching  and  fruitful  of 
good  than  any  with  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  can  supply 
them. 
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Abt.  !•  —  Selections  from  the  Diaries  and  Commonplace  Books 
of  a  deceased  Lady  of  Quality.     London  :  1864. 

Tk  one  of  Hazlitt's  essays  there  are  some  remarks  on  the 
*  conyer3ation  of  lords,'  which,  understood  with  fitting  re- 
strictions, indicate  one  undeniable  advantage  enjoyed  or  easily 
attainable  by  persons  of  rank,  fortune,  and  position,  acquired 
or  inherited.     They  have  commonly,  he  says,  travelled  largely ; 
they  have  visited  the  historic  sites ;  they  have  seen  the  most 
famous  pictures,  statues,  buildings,  and  other  objects  of  art ; 
they  have  mixed  familiarly  with  political,  literary,  and  social 
celebrities,  with  the  renowned  statesmen,  warriors,  orators,  and 
authors  of  their  day ;  and  they  must  be  singularly  deficient  in 
perception  or  memory  if  they  have  not  carried  off  some  note- 
worthy facts  or  interesting  impressions.     These,  accurately  re- 
corded, gain  value  by  time,  and  eventually  turn  out  precious 
aids  to  history.     The  light  gossip  of  one  generation  becomes 
the  solid  instruction  of  the  next ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
Saint-Simon  or  a  Horace  Walpole  in  order  to  keep  a  diary  or 
commonplace  book  that  shall  be  read  with  entertainment  and 
profit,  when  the  scenes  and  personages  which  contributed  the 
principal  materials  have  passed  away.     Nor  do  we  insist  on 
positive  novelty   or  entire  originality.      A  fresh  and   well- 
suthenticated  version  of  a  popular  anecdote  is  seldom  without 
its  price. 

An  apt  example  is  afforded  by  these  '  Diaries  and  Common- 
'  place  Books  of  a  deceased  Lady  of  Quality ; '  a  pseudonyme  not 
attempted  to  be  sustained  beyond  the  title-page.  The  lady  in 
question  was  the  late  Miss  Williams  Wynn,  daughter  of  Sir 
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Watkm  Williams  Wynn  (the  fourth  baronet)  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte Grenville,  daughter  of  George  Grenville  (First  Loi^  of  the 
Treasury  1763-1765)  and  the  Countess  Temple.  Miss  Wynn 
was  consequently  the  niece  of  Earl  Temple  (first  Marquis  of 
Buckingham)^  Lord  Grenville^  and  the  Bight  Honourable  T. 
Grenville ;  sister  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Charles  Wynn  and 
the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Henry  Wynn  (Englidi  Mimster  at 
Copenhagen) ;  besides  being  nearly  related  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage to  successive  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  Earls  Fortescue, 
Lords  Carysfort,  Lorda  Btaybrodfe^  Lords  Delamere,  Lord 
Nugent,  and  the  Shipleys,  Bishop  and  Dean  of  St.  Asi^fiL 
We  learn  from  those  who  knew  her  well  that  she  was  distin- 
guished by  her  literary  taste  and  acquirements,  as  well  as 
highly  esteemed  for  the  uprightness  of  her  character,  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  understanding,  and  the  kindness  of  her  heart ; 
and  it  was  publicly  announced  some  time  since  that  her  journals 
and  commonplace-books,  carefully  kept  during  a  long  life  passed 
in  the  best  society,  were  full  of  interesting  anecdotes  and  curious 
extracts  from  rare  books  and  manuscripts.  'On  her  deatb  in 
1857y  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Honourable  BIzb. 
Bewley,  under  whose  sanifition.  tjne  'Selections '  before  mm  have 
been  compiled.  They  do  not  contain  a  sentence  of  wimt 
fidriybe  called  seand£d,n(Nr  one  at  which  any  person  can 
abhr  take  offence. 

When  ]!diss  Wynn  first  resolved  on  analysing  and  preaerring 
her  impresnons  of  remarkable  people  and  eventsy  it  seems  to 
have  been  no  part  of  her  plan  to  keep  a  regular  jouzBiL 
Writing  exdusively  for  her  own  amusement  or  satisfoctioB, 
she  made  no  entry  except  when  die  had  something  she  tfaoughC 
w<Mrth  commemorating ;  and  it  is  oidy  by  conjecture  or  infcreme 
that  we  can  fix  approximatively  the  precise  period  firom  which 
she  starts* 

*  I  have  often  thought,  in  reading  Lord  Orford's  Reminiscences^ 
that  almost  anybody  might  make,  by  writing  down  tiieirs,  a  book 
which  would  at  least  be  sure  of  giving  entertainment  to  ^e  wrker 
when  the  reooUections  it  reoords  become  less  vivid.  Upon  that  hint 
I  write ;  and  first  I  mean  to  record  those  sights  which  are  gone  and 
past,  and  which  never  can  greet  my  eyes  again.  Without  ever  hm/m§ 
read  Lavater  or  anyone  else  who  has  written  on  Physiognomy,  I 
have,  as  most  people  probably  have,  delight  in  tracii^  character  in 
countenance,  and  therefore  there  are  few  recollections  I  love  better 
than  those  of  the  faces  of  the  great  men  whom  I  have  seen  at 
various  periods.  I  can  laugh  now  at  the  recollection  of  my  excessive 
disappointment  in  the  first  great  man  I  remember  seeing — ^in  society 
at  least.  I  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  when,  at  Dropmore— 
where  I  was  with  Lord  and  Lady  Grenville  only — ^Mr.  Pitt  arrived 
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for  a  Tint  of  two  days.  First,  I  was  disappointed  in  that  tomed-up 
nose,  and  in  that  cocmtenanoe  in  whioh  it  was  so  impossible  to  find 
any  indication  of  the  mind,  and  in  that  perscm  whioh  was  so  deficient 
in  dignity,  that  he  had  hardly  the  air  of  a  gentleman.  After  this 
first  disappointment  my  every  faculty  seemed  to  me  to  be  absorbed 
in  listening.  If  not  tropes,  I  fully  expected  the  dictoms  of  wisdom, 
eadi  time  that  he  opened  his  moutik  Fnmi  what  I  then  heard  and 
BtLWy  I  should  say  that  mouth  was  made  for  eating;  as  to  speaking, 
there  was  very  little,  and  that  little  was  totally  uninteresting  to  me, 
and  I  believe  would  have  been  so  to  everybody.  I  was  certoinly  not 
capable  of  a  very  accurate  judgment,  but  I  was  as  certainly  in  a 
mood  very  much  to  overrate  instead  of  underrating  what  feU  from 
the  great  man,  and  to  be  quite  sure  that  what  I  did  not  understand 
most  be  mighty  fine. 

^  On  the  second  day  airived  Lord  Welleriey,  whom  I  bought  very 
agreeable ;  partly,  I  fancy,  from  his  liigh-lu*ed  manners,  and  stili 
more  from  his  occasionally  saying  a  few  words  to  mey  and  thus  m<»Ving 
me  feel  treated  as  a  reasonable  creature.  After  we  had  retired  for 
the  night,  I  heard  from  the  library,  which  was  under  my  room,  the 
most  extraordiniuy  noises — barking,  mewing,  hissing,  howling,  inter- 
spersed with  violent  shouts  of  laughter.  I  setded  that  the  servants 
had  come  into  the  room,  and  had  got  drunk  and  riotous ;  and  I  turned 
to  sleep  when  ^e  noise  had  ceased.  Never  can  I  forget  my  dismay 
(it  was  more  than  astonishment)  when  next  day,  at  breakfast,  I 
heard  that  my  wise  uncle  and  his  two  wise  guwts»  whom  we  had  left 
talking,  as  I  supposed,  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  had  spyed  in  the  room 
a  little  bird:  they  did  not  wish  it  to  be  shut  up  tiiere  all  night; 
therefore,  after  having  opened  every  window,  these  great  wise  men 
tried  every  variety  of  noise  they  could  make  to  frighten  out  the  poor 
bird.' 

'  I  embarked  for  India,'  writes  Lord  Wellesley  in  a  published 
letter^  *in  the  month  of  November  1797,  and  I  returned  to 
'  £iiglflnd  in  January  1806.'  He  found  Pitt  dying ;  and  their 
meeting  at  Dropmore  was  probably  daring  the  visit  mentioned 
in  his  letter  to  the  Marqub  of  Buckingham  of  April  20,  1797  ; 
'  I  received  your  very  kind  afiectionate  letter  last  night  at 
*  Dropmore,  where  I  had  been  for  a  few  days.'  Miss  Wynn 
must  have  been  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  or  perhaps  a  little 
older,  in  1797. 


«  At  a  later  period — in  the  year  1805 — I  found  myself  for  nearly  a 
week  at  Stowe,  with  Mr.  Fox,  but  as  there  were  above  fifty  others 
in  the  house,  with  the  Prince  Regent  at  their  head,  the  whole  thing 
was  a  formal  crowd,  and  I  could  only  gaze  at  the  countenance  of  the 
one  whom  I  should  most  have  liked  to  hear  talk.  Certainly  in  this 
mixed  society  he  hardly  ever  was  heard  to  speak,  but  occasionally, 
with  some  one  individual,  one  saw  him  entering  into  an  animated 
whispered  conversation,  and  it  was  curious  to  watch  the  sudden 
illumination  of  a  countenance  which,  when  he  was  silent,  had  to  my 
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fancy  a  heavy,  sullen  look.  How  far  it  might  even  then  have  been 
altered  by  malady,  I  cannot  judge ;  but  I  know  that  the  next  time  I 
beheld  Mr.  Fox,  not  six  months  after,  at  Lord  Melville's  trial,  I  thought 
I  never  had  seen  the  ravages  of  illness  so  strongly  marked  in  any 
human  countenance.  All  its  animation  had  dis^peared ;  the  leaden 
eyes  were  almost  lost  under  the  heavy  eyebrow ;  even  that  appeared 
to  partake  in  the  extraordinary  change  which  all  the  colouring  seemed 
to  have  undergone ;  the  pallid  or  rather  livid  hue  of  the  complexion 
deepened  the  sable  hue  of  the  dark  brow,  and  the  whole  countenance 
assumed  a  lethargic  expression.  He  lived  scarcely  three  months  after 
the  time  I  mention. 

*  In  my  recollection,  no  person  appears  to  have  possessed  the  pow^ 
of  making  conversation  delightful  as  much  as  Mr.  Windham.  His 
peculiar  charm  seems  to  me  to  have  been  that  sort  of  gay  openness 
which  I  should  call  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  French  term  morgue. 
To  all  this  must  be  agreeable,  and  it  is  peculiarly  delightful  to  a 
young  person  who  is  deeply  conscious  of  her  own  inferiority  to  the 
person  who  condescends  to  put  her  perfectly  at  ease. 

'During  the  party  at  Stowe,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  found 
myself  embarked  for  the  morning's,  or  rather  day's,  amusement,  in  t 
carriage  with  Lady  King,  Lord  Braybrooke,  and  Mr.  Windham ;  my 
mother  was  in  some  other  carriage;  my  two  sisters  in  a  third.  When 
we  all  met  in  our  own  rooms,  they  with  one  accord  voted  they  were 
a  little  tired  and  very  much  bored ;  I,  though  much  more  liable  to 
both  these  complaints  than  any  of  the  party,  could  only  say  I  had 
been  highly  amused  the  whole  day.  The  fact  was,  they  had  no  Mr. 
Windham  to  listen  to,  and  I  had ;  and  yet,  truth  to  say,  when  I  was 
asked  how  he  had  contrived  to  amuse  me  so  much,  I  had  very  little 
to  tell  even  then ;  and  now  after  so  many  years  that  little  has  passed 
away. 

*  I  do  recollect,  however,  one  singular  circumstance.  '' Junius  "  hap- 
pened to  be  mentioned,  and  on  that  old  subject  Mr.  Windham  ventured 
what  was  to  me,  at  least,  a  quite  new  guess.  Gibbon  was  the  person 
he  mentioned  as  the  only  man  of  high  talents  living  at  that  period  in 
obscurity,  which  might  effectually  have  concealed  him.  Soon  after- 
wards I  mentioned  this  conjecture  to  Charles  (the  late  Bight  Hon. 
Charles  Wynn),  whose  accurate  memory  immediately  produced  a 
proof  of  its  fallacy.  He  said,  ^'  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  at  the 
period  of  the  publication  of  '  Junius,'  Gibbon  was  not  in  England." 
Upon  referring  to  the  letters  of  Gibbon,  it  proved  that  he  was  in 
Switzerland  during  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  '*  Junius."  It  seems  most  singular  that  Mr.  Windham 
should  ever  mention  a  conjecture  which  he  had  not  brought  to  this 
most  obvious  test.' 

These  impressions  strike  us  to  be  correct  in  the  main^  and 
their  girlish  freshness  and  frankness  would  be  their  recommen- 
dation if  they  were  less  so.  A  man  can  no  more  expect  to  be 
a  hero  to  a  young  lady  than  to  his  valet-de-chambre,  unless  he 
is  good-looking  or  condescends  to  talk  to  her.     Perhaps  the 
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second  of  these  alternatives  is  the  more  essential  of  the  two ; 
and  the  flattering  reminiscence  retained  by  the  old  semi-fabulous 
Countess  of  Desmond  of  Bichard  III.  has  been  plausibly  ac- 
counted for  on  the  hypothesis^  that  he  chose  her  for  his  partner 
at  the  court  ball  at  which  she  saw  him.  Pitt,  a  good-fooking 
man  when  Grainsborough  painted  him^  acquired  prematurely  a 
worn  look;  and  Fox's  was  never  one  of  those  faces  wluch 
'  limners  love  to  paint  and  ladies  to  look  upon.'  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  Windham,  as  leaving  simply  a  general  impression  of 
intelligence  and  agreeability,  we  recognise  the  beau-ideal  of  a 
cultivated  companion  in  a  drive  or  walk^  who,  neither  making- 
nor  calling  for  any  strong  effort  of  the  memory  or  understand- 
ing, keeps  the  mind  pleasantly  occupied  without  fatiguing  it. 

If  Miss  Wynn  and  her  brother  convinced  themselves  by 
referring  to  the  letters  of  Gibbon  that  he  was  in  Switzerland 
during  the  publication  of  '  Junius,'  they  must  have  been  under 
a  mistaken  impression  as  to  the  date  of  that  publication ;  which 
began  in  January  1769,  and  ended  in  January  1772.  Gibbon 
was  in  England  during  the  whole  of  that  period;  but  until 
after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1770,  he  had  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance with  public  men  or  practical  politics;  and  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  pursuits  and  state  of  mind  in  his 
Memoirs  conclusively  shows  that  he  was  not,  and  could  not 
have  been, '  Jimius.'  Whilst  on  this  topic,  we  may  as  well  pass 
on  to  a  subsequent  entry  regarding  it. 

^  January y  1837. — ^I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with 
Lord  Braybrooke  on  the  old  subject  of  '^  Junius."  I  see  he  puts  little 
faith  in  the  promised  revelation  of  the  mystery  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham* ;  and  I  may  as  well,  before  I  proceed,  write  all  I  remember 
of  what  the  Duke  told  me  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  He  said  that 
examining  some  papers  of  our  grandfather  (Greorge  Grenville),  he 
found  a  letter  which  entirely  cleared  the  matter ;  that  he  had  imme- 
diately written  this  to  Lord  Grenville,  and  had  offered  to  exchange 
his  secret  information  for  that  which  he  had  always  understood  was 
in  my  uncle's  possession.  No  answer  was  returned,  and  the  Duke 
said  that,  as  it  was  evident  that  Lord  Grenville  did  not  wish  for  any 
communication  on  the  subject,  he  thought  it  more  delicate  towards 
him  not  to  make  it  to  any  one  as  long  as  he  lived. 

*  Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Lord  Grenville, 

*  The  first  duke.  The  chiefs  of  the  Grenville  family  and  posses- 
sors of  Stowe  succeed  each  other  thus :  1.  Earl  Temple  (son  of  George 
Grenville  and  the  Countess  Temple)  died  1779 ;  2.  Earl  Temple, 
created  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  died  1813;  3.  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, created  Duke  in  1822,  died  1839 ;  4.  Second  Duke,  died 
1861 ;  5«  Third  Duke,  now  living. 
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and  nothing  is  made  known  on  the  subject  of  '<  Janius." 
the  Duke  is  still  restrained  by  delicacy  towards  my  deu:  surviTiiig 
uncle  (the  Eight  Honourable  T.  Grenyille) — ^whether  subsequent 
discoveries  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  that  which  he  considered 
so  positive — I  of  course  know  not.  At  the  time  when  he  told 
the  above  to  Lady  Delamere  and  me,  he  was  in  a  very  comnau- 
nicative  humour,  allowed  us  to  question,  and  promised  to  refuse  to 
answer  unless  he  could  reply  truly.  He  said  that  **  Junius  **  waa  mat 
any  one  of  ^e  persons  to  whom  the  letters  have  been  ascribed:  that, 
from  the  situation  in  whidi  he  found  the  paper  in  question,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  his  father  had  never  read  it*  I  know 
that^  very  soon  after  my  uncle's  (Earl  Temple)  death,  he  told  Chazlei 
that  he  had  found  a  private  letter  from  ''  Junius  "  to  my  grandfather. 
Nugent  (Lord  Nugent),  I  understand,  was  with  him  when  the  paper 
was  found :  indeed,  I  believe  was  the  first  to  open  it^  and  of  course 
partakes  in  the  secret. 

*  The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  my  sister  (Lady  Delamere) 
by  this  conversation  was,  that  Lord  Temple  was  the  man.  If  so^  he 
must  have  had  an  amanuensis  in  the  secret ;  for  the  hand  of  a  Seoretary 
of  State  must  have  been  too  well  known  in  all  its  manner  not  to  haive 
been  discovered.  The  same  objection  has  been  made  to  the  anppositioa 
of  Lord  Chatham,  and  has  been  removed  by  a  conjecture  that  the 
letters  were  transcribed  by  Lady  Chatham.  "From  all  that  I  have  been 
used  to  hear  of  little  Lady  Temple — thought  so  very  litde  by  all  the 
younger  members  of  his  family — ^I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
same  conjecture  could  not  apply  to  her ;  that  her*s  was  not  the  pea 
of  a  ready  writer ;  that  in  her  orthography,  even,  she  was  (accordiog 
to  the  fashion  of  that  day)  very  deficient. .  • .  • 

'  Lord  Braybrooke  conceives  the  pretensions  of  Sir  P.  Francis  as 
bdng  better  supported  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  candidates  (at 
the  authorship.  In  support  of  this  assertion  he  told  me  a  singular 
story.  (Here  follows  the  story  of  the  verses  addressed  by  Prancis  to 
Mrs.  Elng,  already  printed.) 

'  Lord  Braybrooke  told  me  that  there  was  a  moment  when  he  ex- 
pected some  very  interesting  information  on  this  subject.  The  pre- 
sent king  (William  the  Fourth)  giving  him  a  message  of  apology  to 
Lord  Grenville  for  having  driven,  by  a  mistake  of  the  coachman, 
dose  to  the  house  at  Dropmore,  began  talking  about  my  uncle's  sup- 
posed knowledge  of  the  secret  of  '*  Junius,"  and  added,  "I  will  tell 
you  what  my  &ther  said  one  day  to  me  upon  this  subject.  He  was, 
after  every  attempt  to  discover  the  secret,  quite  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  any  of  his  subjects,  but  he  added,  'I  will  tell  you,  my  son,  now 
that  you  are  grown  up  and  can  understand  them,  what  are  my  con- 
jectures upon  the  question.' "  One  can  imagine  the  anxious  curiositj 
of  Lord  Braybrooke  at  this  preface,  and  his  extreme  disap^intment 
at  the  conclusion :  *'  I  am  oonvinsed  that  it  cannot  be  tl^  work  of 
any  one  person,  and  that  several  were  concerned."  *    Now,  setting 

*  This  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  a  statement  attributed  to 
George  III.  soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  letters,  that  'Junius  would 
*  write  no  more.' 
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aside  the  evidence  of  unity  of  style  and  purpose  whidi  is  strong 
againrt  this  supposition,  it  would  make  the  mystery  even  more  won- 
derful than  it  has  appeared — indeed,  one  may  say  impossible. 

^  XfOrd  Braybrooke  told  the  King  an  anecdote  connected  with  this, 
though  perhaps  not  much  to  the  purpose.  Lady  Holland,  in  one  of 
her  imperious  moods,  made  Rogers  go  to  Sir  P.  Francis  to  pump  him 
upon  the  question  of  authorship.  Her  unwilling  angry  ambassador 
returned,  and  was  of  course  very  closely  questioned  ;  he  was  sulky, 
and  to  the  leading  '*  Come,  tell  me  what  you  have  discovered  ?"  re- 
plied, ^  I  have  found  out  that  Francis  is  Junius— ^Brutus.'*  Lord 
Braybrooke  said  that  it  was  quite  evident  to  Mm  that  the  merit 
(such  as  it  was)  of  the]  reply  was  quite  lost  upon  King  William, 
whose  acquaintance  with  Junius  Brutus,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  quite 
lost. 

^  This  forgetfulness,  strange  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  less  so  than  that  of 
Lord  E.  [Euston  ?].  A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  Woodfall's 
"  Junius,"  Nugent,  seeing  it  on  the  table  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
turned  to  Lord  E.  and  said,  '*  It  is  an  odd  coincidence  to  see  this 
book  for  the  first  time  in  this  house."  Lord  E.  stared,  and  asked 
**  Why  should  it  not  be  here  ?"' 

We  ourselves  have  more  than  once  heard  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  second  Duke,  make  a  statement  touching 
^  Junius  '  to  nearly  the  same  effect  as  his  father's,  subsequently 
to  the  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Grenville  Papers,* 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  in  1853.  That  volume  contains 
three  private  letters  to  Mr.  Grenville,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Smith 
to  be  *  unquestionably  in  the  handwriting  of  Junius.'  They 
were  found  at  Stowe,  labelled  and  tied  up  with  other  papers^  in 
1827.  They  all  purport  to  be  written  in  1768,  before  the 
adoption  of  the  renowned  pseudonyme  by  the  supposed  writer. 
Two  are  signed  with  the  initial  *  C.'  and  one  has  no  signature* 

All  three  agree  in  professing  a  deep  attachment  to  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, personally  and  politically.  The  first  concludes :  *  The  only 
'  conation  which  I  presume  to  make  with  you  is,  that  you  wiU 

*  not  only  not  show  these  papers  to  anybody,  but  that  you  will 

*  never  mention  ever  having  received  them.'  In  the  second,  it 
is  said:  '  Be  assured  that  he  (the  writer)  is  a  man  quite  un- 
'  known  and  unconnected.     He  has  attached  himself  to  your 

*  cause,  and  to  you  alone,  upon  motives,  which,  if  he  were  of 
^  consequence  enough,  to  his  judgment,  would  be  thought  as 
'  honourable  to  you  as  they  are  truly  satisfactory  to  himself. 

*  At  a  proper  time  he  will  solicit  the  nonour  of  being  known  to 
^  you ;  be  has  present  important  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  con- 
^  cealed.'  In  the  third,  alluding  to  the  letters  signed  '  Atticus,' 
he  says :  *  The  town  is  curious  to  know  the  author.  Everybody 
'  guesses ;  some  are  quite  certain ;  and  all  are  mistaken.  Some 
^  who  bear  your  character,  give    it  to  the  Bockinghams  (a 
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*  policy  I  do  not  understand)^  and  Mr.  Bourke  {sic)  denies  it^ 
^  as  he  would  a  fact  which  he  wished  to  have  believed.     It  may 

*  be  proper  to  assure  you  that  no  man  living  knows  or  even 
^  suspects  the  author.' 

These  three  letters  were  found  together  by  the  former  libra- 
rian and  Mr.  Smith,  no  other  person  being  present.  Was  the 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham  referring  to  these^  or  one  of  these, 
when  he  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  paper  found  by 
himself?  How  came  he  to  state  so  positively  that  ^  Junius  was 
'  not  any  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters  have  been  as- 
^  cribed  ?'  Could  the  second  Duke  have  been  likewise  referring 
to  them  when  he  boasted  of  peculiar  knowledge  subsequently  to 
their  publication  ?  At  all  events^  the  language  and  conduct  of 
the  Grenvilles  give  additional  plausibility  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith's 
ingenious  argument  for  fixing  the  authorship  on  Earl  Temple, 
who  had  already  been  started  as  a  candidate  in  a  transatlantic 
Essay.^  Mr.  Smith  assumes^  for  the  purposes  of  this  theoty, 
that  they  were  copied  by  Lady  Temple^  *  little  Lady  Temple,' 
of  whom,  according  to  Miss  Wynn,  the  family  diought  so 
slightingly.  Be  her  intellectual  calibre  what  it  might,  the 
Uthographed  specimens  of  her  handwriting,  given  by  Mr.  Smith, 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  'Junius '  f ;  what  is 
more,  they  manifest  such  a  command  of  the  pen  as  would  ob- 
viously be  required  to  produce  the  manuscript  letters  received 
by  Woodfall,  which  are  in  a  free,  bold,  dear,  and  even  gracefol 
character. 

So  lone  as  respectable  competitors  can  keep  the  field,  and 
are  uphem  by  men  of  learning  and  ability,  the  question 
must  be  considered  an  open  one;  although  Lord  Macaulay 
deliberately  declared  that  the  evidence  for  (or  against) 
Francis  is  *  such  as  would  support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay, 
'  in  a  criminal  proceeding.'  Lord  Campbell  agreed  with 
him ;  and  cited  in  confirmation  a  letter  to  himself  from  Lady 
Francis,  the  widow,  proving  certainly  that  her  husband  wishol 
to  impress  on  her  the  belief  in  his  identity  with  '  Junius ' ;  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  so  doing,  and  that  he  was  intensely  anxious 
to  diffuse  that  belief  amongst  posterity.  '  His  first  gift  afier 
^  our  marriage  was  an  edition  of  *^  Junius,"  which  he  bid  me  take 

*  to  my  room,  and  not  let  it  be  seen,  or  speak  on  the  subject ; 

*  and  his  posthumous  present,  which    his  son  found    in    his 


*  'Letters  on  Junias.'    By  Isaac  Newhall.    Boston:  1831. 
t  See  the   Essay  prefixed  to  the  third  volume  of  the  GrenviUe 
Letters. 
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^  bureau^  was  *^  Junius  Identified"  sealed  up  and  directed  to 

*  me.*  Surely  the  genuine  Junius,  anxious  for  posthumous 
immortality  in  his  real  name^  might  have  settled  the  controversy 
by  more  co/iclusive  evidence  of  some  sort.  It  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose  to  have  sealed  up  and  bequeathed  the  *  set 

*  bound  in  vellum,  gilt  and  lettered,'  which,  along  with  *  two 
'  sets  in  blue  and  paper  covers,'  he  required  and  received  from 
Woodfall  as  *  the  only  fee  he  should  ever  desire  of  him.' 

In  reference  to  the  Junius  Brutus  story,  Rogers  himself 
positively  states,  in  his  *  Table  Talk,'  p.  273,  that  the  question 
was  put  to  Francis,  not  by  himself,  but  by  Lady  HoUand  in 
his  presence.     The  answer  was,  *  Madam,  do  you  mean  to  in- 

*  suit  me?'  So,  too,  Scrope  Davies,  who  was  intimate  with 
Francis,  once  began  :  '  Sir  Philip,  will  you  allow  me  to  put  a 

*  question  to  you  ? '  'At  your  peril.  Sir,'  was  the  reply.  The 
addition  of  Brutus  was  a  subsequent  invention,  Moore  says,  of 
the  newspapers.  In  the  'Dedication  to  the  British  Nation' 
Junius  says, '  I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it 
'  shall  perish  with  me.'  He  has  apparently  done  his  best  to 
keep  his  word. 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  political  to  the  actual  stage  or 
drama  may  sound  startling  in  our  time ;  but  it  would  have  seemed 
quite  natural  to  the  contemporaries  of  Garrick  and  the  Kembles, 
when  the  great  actors  divided  the  public  interest  with  the  leaders 
of  parties  and  the  magnates  of  intellect.  Dr.  Doran  positively 
asserts  that,  one  evening  during  the  Betty  fever,  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Pitt,  adjourned  and  went  down  to 
the  theatre  to  see  the  young  Boscius.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  letters 
abound  in  allusions  to  the  acting  drama ;  and  we  learn  from 
Lord  Byron's  how  much  he  delighted  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  which  his  position  in  the  managing  committee  of  Drury 
Lane  flung  upon  him.  The  playgoers  of  their  day — comprising 
the  bulk  of  the  cultivated  classes — discussed  the  question  of  a 
new  part,  or  the  original  conception  of  an  old  one,  as  eagerly 
as  a  new  poem  or  a  maiden  speecL  They  defined,  compared, 
analysed,  and  did  their  best  to  base  their  judgments  on  the 
sound  principles  of  art.  We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to 
find  the  diarist  passing,  after  a  brief  interval  also  occupied  by 
historic  personages,  from  the  celebrities  of  St.  Stephen's  and 
St.  James's  to  those  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane. 

*  Nothing  appears  to  me  more  difficult  than  even  to  preserve  an 
idea  of  the  pleasure  one  has  derived  from  good  acting.  I  am  quite 
convinced  no  description  can  give  the  least  idea  of  that  which  one 
has  not  seen.    After  having  heard  and  read  so  much  as  I  have  of 
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Garrick,  I  hare  often  looked  at  the  piotaie  in  St.  James'  Sqnmre'* 
and  fancied  I  had  some  idea  of  him,  but  then,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Anger- 
stein's  picture  of  Gkorrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedj,  I  found  it 
so  different  that  all  mj  ideas  were  overturned. 

'  I  certainly  recollect  Miss  Farren  on  the  stage,  and  rem^nber  very 
clearly  her  taking  leave  of  it,  but  nothing  remains  upon  my  mind 
which  would  lead  me  from  my  own  knowledge  to  say  that  she  was  an 
excellent  actress.  I  know  I  was  told  so,  but  in  the  part  of  Lady 
Teazle,  in  which  I  saw  her  frequently,  I  could  not  point  out  one 
pronunent  part,  which  has  left  on  my  mind  an  impression  of  ex- 
cellenoe.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  prominent  parts  may,  to  a  oertain 
degree,  be  considered  as  the  characteristic  of  that  never-failing  ele- 
gance and  ease  which  marked  her  performance.  Perhaps,  too>  it  is 
JQst  the  sort  of  excellence  which  is  the  least  likely  to  strike  and 
captivate  the  imagination  of  a  very  young  person.  I  recollect  noi 
the  admirable  acting  in  the  famous  screen  scene,  but  the  circumstance 
of  seeing  Lord  Derby  leaving  his  private  box  to  creep  to  her  behind 
the  screen  ;  and  of  course  we  all  looked  with  impatience  for  the  dis- 
covery, hoping  the  screen  would  fall  a  little  too  soon  and  show  to  the 
audience  Lord  Derby  as  well  as  Lady  Teazle.' 

Dr.  Doran  states  that  Miss  Farren  took  ber  final  leave  of  the 
stage  in  Lady  Teazle  on  the  8th  of  April  1797,  and  was  married 
to  Lord  Derby  on  the  May  Day  following,  his  countess  having 
died  on  the  14th  of  the  preceding  March.  Li  allusion  to  the 
EarPs  attachment  to  the  actress,  Horace  Wadpole  writes  to  Miss 
Berry  in  1791 :  *  I  liave  had  do  letter  from  you  these  ten  days, 
*  though  the  east  wind  has  been  as  constant  as  Lord  Derby.,' 

It  may  prove  a  useful  warning  to  critics,  and  a  timely  en- 
couragement to  aspirants,  to  learn  (as  they  may  learn  from  the 
next  extracts)  that  persons  of  clear  discernment  and  cultivated 
taste,  who  actually  gazed  on  the  great  luminaries,  saw  specks 
in  what  we  are  apt  to  suppose  a  blaze  of  unsullied  brightness. 

*  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  prime,  is  certainly  a  bright  recollection,  but 
I  did  not  feel  for  her  acting  quite  the  enthusiasm  that  most  people 
profess.  It  was  too  artificial  for  my  taste ;  her  attitudes  were  fine 
and  graceful,  but  they  illways  seemed  to  me  the  result  of  study ;  not 
like  Miss  O'Neil,  who  always  was  graceful  merely  because  she  could 
not  help  it — because  it  was  impossible  to  throw  those  beautiful]^ 
formed  limbs,  and  especially  that  neck,  into  any  position  that  was 
not  beautiful.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say,  in  Isabella  and  in  Jane 
Shore,  Miss  O'Neil  struck  me  as  very  inferior  indeed  to  Mrs.  Addons. 
She  never  excited  that  deep  thrill  of  horror  which  made  my  blood 
tingle  at  my  fingers'  ends.    I  was  melancholy,  and  that  was  alL 

'  Miss  O'Neil  had  sense  enough  to  refuse  the  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  conscious  that  her  powers  were  inadequate  to  it.  I  never 
saw  Mrs.  Siddons  with  a  good  Macbeth,  for  Kemble  I  never  reckoned 

*  No.  18,  the  townhouse  of  Sir  Watkin  Wynn. 
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tolerable^  nor  did  I  feel  I  knew  what  the  character  was  till  I  heard 
Mrs.  SiddoDS  read  the  play.  Certainly  in  that  reading  some  speeches 
of  Macbeth's,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  witches',  were  the  parts 
that  struck  me  most.  Probably  Lady  Macbeth,  however  excellent, 
had  by  frequent  repetition  lost  some  of  her  power,  certainly  in  that 
part  Mrs.  Siddons  could  no  longer  surprise  me.  Yes,  she  did  though. 
I  looked  with  impatience  for  the  grand  sleep-walking  scene,  and 
thought  I  would  take  advantage  of  my  position,  which  was  very  near 
her,  to  watch  the  fine,  fixed  glassy  glare  which  she  contrived  to  give 
to  her  eyes.  Alas !  that  was  quite  gone :  whether  the  diminution  of 
the  natural  fire  of  the  eye  prevented  this  effect,  or  whether  the 
muscles  were  grown  less  fiexiUe  from  age  and  want  of  constant 
practice,  I  know  not,  but  I  feel  quite  certain  of  the  fact.  It  struck 
me  when  I  saw  her  once  more,  in  one  of  her  frequent  re-appearances, 
act  Lady  Macbeth  on  the  opera  stage.  Then,  my  pleasure  in  seeing 
her  was  increased  by  my  delight  in  watching  the  effect  she  produced 
on  the  very  eloquent  though  plain  countenance  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  sate  in  the  stage-box,  literally  wrapt  up  in  the  performance. 

'  Mr.  Greathead,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  Mrs.  Siddons 
read  Macbeth,  even  (he  said)  yrom  die  period  of  her  b^ng  his  mo^er*9 
maid  before  she  had  appeared  on  eas^  stage  up  to  the  present  mommxt^ 
told  me  he  was  struck  with  a  great  difiTerenoe  in  her  manner  of  read- 
ing the  witches'  scenes  after  the  appearance  of  ''  Guy  Mannering." 
He  said  it  was  quite  clear  to  him  that  Meg  Merriless  had  explained 
to  Mrs.  Siddons  Shakspeare's  idea  in  the  witches.  This  he  told  me 
upon  my  observing  with  delight  upon  their  totally  altered  appearance 
on  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  which  I  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  I  con- 
sider this  as  one  of  the  most  singular  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
glorious  triumphs  of  the  genius  of  the  Great  Unknown,  as  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  call  him. 

*  I  can  hardly  conceive  anything  finer  than  the  expression  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  gave  to  the  simple  reply,  *'  a  deed  without  a  nameJ*  It 
seemed  full  of  all  the  guilty  dread  belonging  to  witchcraft,  and  it  is 
just  this  idea  of  guilt  which  seems  to  me  so  difficult  to  convey  to 
our  minds,  which  are  so  engrossed  with  the  folly  of  the  whole  thing, 
that  we  do  not  recollect  it  was  a  «m.' 

Mr.  Greathead's  incidental  remark  helps  to  throw  light  over 
a  passage  in  the  early  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons^  which  has  (need- 
l^sly  we  think)  scandalised  her  admirers  and  puzzled  her  bio- 
graphers. Whilst  she  was  playing  at  Wolverhampton,  in  1773^ 
as  Sarah  Kemble,  the  daughter  of  the  manager  of  a  stroUing 
oompany,  Mr*  Siddons,  an  ex-apprentiee  from  Birmingham, 
who  had  been  playing  Meadows  to  her  Hosetta  in  '  Love  in  a 
'  Village,'  fell  in  love  with  her.  SHie  returned  his  passion,  which 
her  parents  were  so  far  from  favouring  that  one  night,  when  he 
had  been  rather  too  demonstrative  in  its  display,  her  mother 
boxed  his  ears  behind  the  scenes.  He  left  the  troop;  and 
the  future  Tragic  Muse,  equally  indignant  at  the  insult,  fled 
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the  stage  and  took  service  with  a  patronising  great  lady  of 
the  neighbourhood.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  service  ? 
In  *  The  Secret  History  of  the  Stage,'  quoted  by  Dr.  Dorao, 
it  is  bluntly  stated  that  *  she  hired  herself  as  lady's  maid  at  lO/. 
^  a  year.'  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  endeavours  to  shade  away  tlie 
apparent  degradation.  After  mentioning  that  he  had  seen  a  copy 
of  Milton  which  the  Greatheads  presented  to  her  at  this  period, 
he  suggests  that  this  circumstance  is  at  variance  with  a  rumour 
'  often  repeated,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  a  charitable  wish  to 
'  make  her  early  days  as  vulgar  as  possible — namely,  that  she 
'  went  as  a  nurserymaid  into  the  house  at  Guy's  Cliff.     Fami- 

*  lies  rarely  present  their  nursemaids  with  copies  of  Milton's 

*  poetry ;  and,  besides,  there  were  at  that  time  no  children  to  be 
^  nursed  in  the  Grreathead  family.  Her  station  with  them  was 
'  humble  but  not  servile,  and  her  principal  employment  was  to 

*  read  to  Mr.  Greathead.'*  The  younger  Greathead  was  then 
a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  married  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year ;  and  the  brief  duration  of  the  service^ 
taken  in  connexion  with  its  somewhat  romantic  commencement^ 
favours  Campbell's  theory.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  associate  the  notion  of  vulgarity  or  degradation 
with  Mrs.  Siddons ;  and  the  fact  of  her  having  turned  nurse- 
maid or  lady's  maid  in  a  pet,  would  affect  her  memory  no  more 
than  that  of  Coleridge  is  affected  by  his  having  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Dragoons. 

Miss  Wynn's  criticisms  proceed  with  unabated  spirit : 

*  My  delight,  my  astonishment,  when  I  first  saw  Kean  in  most  of 
his  great  parts,  I  recorded  at  the  time,  and  therefore  do  not  mention 
here.  Miss  O'Neil  gave  me  great  pleasure,  but  it  was  altogether  a 
lighter  sensation  than  that  excited  by  Mrs.  Siddons  or  Kean.  There 
was  none  of  that  thrill  which  more  exactly  answers  the  idea  of 
pleasing  pain  than  anything  I  ever  felt,  and  I  can  hardly  attach  any 
other  meaning  to  the  words.  She  was  sometimes  very  affecting, 
always  graceful,  pleasing,  but  I  think  never  great,  and  certainly 
never  offensive.  I  am,  upon  recollection,  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
her  scene  with  Lord  Hastings  in  '^  Jane  Shore  "  might  not  deserve 
the  epithet  o£ great;  in  the  last  scene  she  fell  very  far  short  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.  I  could  imagine  a  person  looking  at  those  features,  which, 
though  handsome,  are  certainly  very  deficient  in  expression,  and 
asking  how  could  that  face  succeed  on  the  stage  ?  She  must  have 
painted  her  eyebrows ;  for  how  could  there  be  aify  expression  in 
a  face  so  entirely  without  brow  as  hers  ?  I  should  be  puzzled  to 
answer  these  inquiries,  but  I  believe  both  Miss  O'Neil,  and  even  Kean 
in  a  lesser  degree,  may  be  adduced  as  instances  of  expression  without 

*  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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fe&turesy  and  may  show  how  much  feeling  may  be  betrayed  by  the 
human  frame,  independent  of  the  face. 

'  Still  there  certainly  was  a  powerful  charm  in  the  evanescent  hue 
of   l!^ss  O'Neirs  delicate  complexion.    I  saw  her  once  in  "Mrs. 
Sailer "  give  interest  to  the  dull  scene  in  which  Old  Tobias  pours 
foTtli  his  tedious  gratitude :  hdh  rosy  blushes  showed  how  unmerited 
she  felt  every  commendation  bestowed  on  a  creature  so  guilty.    In 
the  -vrhole  of  this  part  she  appeared  to  me  absolute  perfection ;  one 
trait  of  nature  enchanted  me.    In  the  last  scene,  after  having  been 
pleased  by  her  appearance  of  deep  contrition,  her  painful  conscious* 
ness  of  degradation,  I  anticipated  with  pain  the  sort  of  disgust  which 
I  had  always  experienced  at  the  return  of  the  jewels.     The  whole 
ineident  seems  to  me  too  trifling,  and  becomes  ludicrous  when  Mrs. 
Hidler,  looking  to  see  whether  they  are  all  right,  makes  an  oration  on 
each  article:  with  these  feelings,  what  was  my  delight  when  Miss 
CyNeil,  who  had  kept  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  ground  and  ap- 
peared really  sinking  into  it,  in  taking  the  box  from  the  stranger 
looked  at  him  for  the  first  time,  and  by  that  look  told  us  more  than 
hj  words  how  he  was  altered,  her  fears,  her  love,  &c.  &c. ;  in  short, 
I  looked  at  her  face  and  quite  forgot  the  jewels  which,  even  the  first 
time  the  play  was  ever  acted,  nearly  made  me  disgrace  myself  by 
laughing  in  the  midst  of  the  tears  and  screams  which  Mrs.  Siddons 
called  forth.' 

It  is  singular  that  the  writer  did  not  think  of  Bachel^  whilst 
looking  about  for  examples  of  what  genius  can  efiect  without 
marked  advantages  of  form  or  feature ;  for  it  appears  that  Miss 
Wjnn  had  studied  the  French  stage  almost  equally  with  the 
English. 

*  Talma  has  extremely  delighted  me;  I  never  go  to  a  French 
tragedy  expecting  that  close  and  sober  imitation  of  nature  which  one 
looks  for  on  the  English  stage ;  one  might  as  well  look  for  it  in  the 
midst  of  opera  recitative  as  in  the  jingle  of  rhyme.  Still  it  is  pleasure, 
and  great  pleasure  too,  though  of  a  different  nature.  I  think  Talma 
superior  to  every  performer  I  ever  saw  in  the  expression  of  bitter 
scorn,  especially  when  it  is  mixed  with  irony.  Still  I  think  he  never 
gave  me  as  much  pleasure  on  the  stage  as  he  did  in  Lady  Gharleville's 
drawing-room,  where  I  beard  him  talk  over  English  and  French  act- 
ing, express  his  wish  to  unite  the  merits  of  both,  depreciate  the 
humble  accuracy  with  which  the  last  mortal  throes  are  often  repre- 
sented on  our  stage.  He  spoke  of  Kemble's  Macbeth;  wondered  at  his 
tameness,  especially  immediately  after  the  commission  of  the  murder ; 
and  said  that  his  whole  frame  ought  to  have  spoken  of  the  horrid  deed. 
Thus  far  ever}'body  must  have  agreed  with  him ;  but  when  the  very 
natural  question  Qu^auriez  votis  fait  f  was  put  to  him,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  act  his  feelings,  I  for  one  thought  it  most  absurd  because 
then  my  ideas  were  screwed  to  the  pitch  of  Macbeth  and  nature. 
Probably  I  might  have  admired  if  I  had  been  screwed  up  to  the 
pitch  of  Oreste  and  French  rant.    Much  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the 
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saperabandance  of  action  which  the  French  bestow  on  the  relatiao 
of  the  common  events  of  life  and  in  or^nary  ooBFersation. 

^  What  would  I  give  to  have  been  present  at  a  scene  related  to  me 
that  evening  by  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess!  He  had  a  few  days  before  in» 
troduced  Talma  to  Ladj  Charleville.^  After  a  little  commonpliBce, 
he  (Talma)  was  drawn  on,  as  if  eledrified  by  finding  in  her  a  kin* 
dred  admiratioa  of  his  hero,  Napoleon,  and  related  all  that  pmased 
on  the  last  mem(Htible  day  of  his  departure  from  Fontaineblean.  'Hb 
gave  the  speecfaes^of  Talleyrand,  of  Napoleon,  of  a  physician  who  acted 
a  conspicuous  part,  with  such  am  accurate  imitation  of  their  several 
manners  that  l&r  James  told  me  he  felt  as  if  he  too  had  been  present 
at  the  scene. 

*  This  evening  Talma  recited  to  u»  Hamlet's  soliloquy  in  Eagliwh : 
he  has  been  for  so  large  a  portion  of  Ms  early  life  in  Eng^nd  that  die 
iMng  w€Uf  upon  the  whoiej  muah  Zm»  abeurd  than  might  heme  bmem 
expected.  There  was  no  very  straking  G«llicisiii,  excepting  the  jfracd 
^  Qonsfd*>m&tion«'" 

Was  it  diminished  veneration  for  oar  immortal  bard^  or  an 
excess  of  critical  candour,  or  the  sense  of  difficulties  overconae^ 
or  the  real  excellence  of  the  personation^  that  caused  Fechter's 
^  Hamlet,'  far  from,  being  regarded  aa  an  absurdity,  to  be  re^ 
ceived  with  such  unequivocal  marks  of  favour?  The  oon» 
ception  of  the  part  was  excellent  and  much  of  the  acting  ad- 
mirable, but  those  whose  enjoyment  was  not  occasionally  marred 
by  the  accent,  must  have  had  ears  ill  attuned  to  the  harmony  of 
Shakspearean  yerse,  and  small  relish  for  the  well  of  Engiiah 
undefiled. 

The  uncle  mentioned  in  the  next  extract  is  Lord  Grenville : — 

^My  uncle  gave  me  a  curious  account  of  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Scott  to  the  Princess*  Mrs.  Hayman,  in  sending  the  invitation  to 
my  uncle,  add^d  a  personal  request  that  he  would  come  early  to  pro* 
tect  the  poet  (for  as  sueh  only  was  he  known),  who  she  believed 
would  not  know  any  one  other  guest  Scott  arrived  late,  was  only 
presented  to  the  Princess  just  before  she  went  to  dinner;  at  tables 
his  place  was  of  course  fwr  removed  from  hers,  and  little,  if  any,  oon» 
versation  took  place  between  them.  Yeiy  soon  after  the  gentlemen 
came  up  from  dinner  the  Princess  said,  **  Mr.  Scott,  I  hear  you  have 
a  great  collection  of  stories  which  you  tell  remarkably  well :  pray 
let  us  hear  one."    Without  any  disclaiming  speeches,  without  hesita- 

*  Catherine,  Countess  of  Charleville,  wife  of  the  first  earl;  a 
woman  of  many  and  varied  accomplishments,  and  of  masculine 
strength  of  understanding.  She  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1849. 
The  translation  of  Voltaire's  *Puoelle,'  still  frequentiy  ascribed  to  her 
in  book  catalogues,  was  always  indignantly  denied  by  her.  It  was 
executed  and  printed  for  private  circulation  by  her  second  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Charleville,  prior  to  their  marriage,  and  was  not  at  all  in 
her  style.     She  delighted  in  refined  wit  and  detested  coarse  humour. 
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tioB,  almoatf  without  delay,  Scott  began,  *^  Madam,  there  waa^  once," 
£m.  &a.  The  storj  was  mnch  applauded :  another  was  called  for, 
and  followed  with  equal  facility.  My  uncle  mentioned  this  as  an 
extraocdinary  &at  of  self-possession  and  ready  wit..  I  am  certainly 
not  inclined  to  doubt  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Scott^  but  in  this 
instance  many  circumstances  appear  to  me  to  diminish  the  wonder. 
The  trade  of  Scott  in  his  character  of  London  and  Edinburgh  lion 
was  as  decidedly  at  that  period  that  of  a  teller  of  stories  as  it  has 
since  been  that  of  a  writer  of  noTdSb  The  tales  had  probably  been 
told  a  hundred  times,  and  on  this  occasion  his  friend  Mrs.  A.  H^  I 
doubt  not,  gave  him  a  previous  hint  of  what  would  be  asked  from 
him. 

Scott  mentions  this  dinner,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Geoi^e  ElBs, 
describing  his  yisit  to  London,  dated  April  7,  1806  : — ^  I  had 
^  also  the  honour  of  dining  with  a  fair  Mend  of  yours  at 
'  Blackheath,  an  honour  whidi  I  shall  long  remember.  She  h 
^  an  enchanting  princeasj  who  dwells  m  an  enchanted  palace, 
'  and  I  cannot  help .  thinking  her  prince  must  fie  under  some 
^  malignant  spell  when  he  denies  himself  her  society.*  His 
popularity  dates  from  the  publication  of  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last 
'  Minstrel/  in  1805.  At  a  later  period  and  after  a  longer 
practice  in  being  lionised,  in  1809^  he  made  extremely  light  of 
his  own  social  accomplishments.  ^  All  this  is  very  flattering' 
he  woold  say  to  Mr.  Morritt,  *  and  very  civil.     If  people  are 

*  amused  with  hearing  me  tell  a  parcel  of  old  stories,  or  recite 
'  a  pack  of  ballads  to  lovely  young  girls  and  gaping  matrons, 

*  they  are  easily  pleased,  and  a  man  would  be  very  ill-natured 
'  who*  would  not  give  pleasure  so  cheaply  conferred.'  Two 
years  before,  his  absence  of  self-assumption  was  still  more  re- 
markable : — 

'  Aprily  1807. — ^Mr«  Scott,,  the  aathor  of  the  Lay,  told  us  some 
curious  border  histories*  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  history  of  Wat  Tynlin.  When  he  was  grown  old  and 
blind,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Lady  of  Branksome  in  her  absence 
called  upon  him  for  the  rent  of  a  small  tower  which  he  inhabited, 
part  of  which  is  standing  to  this  day.  Wat,  incensed,  replied  he 
never  bad  paid  rent;  nor  would  at  that  age.  At  last  he  delivered  his 
bow  to  the  steward,  and  said  be  would  pay  the  rent  to  the  man  who 
could  draw  that  bow.  The  bow  was  certainly  tried,  but  we  will 
hope  that  the  lady  would  never  have  obliged  such  a  man  to  pay  his 
sent.  However,  certain  it  is  that  some  vain  attempts  were  made  to 
draw  his  bow,  and  that  Wat  never  paid  his  rent. 

*  Mr.  8cott  spoke  of  one  story  (the  story  of  Muckle  Mouth  Meg), 
which  might  maJce  an  excellent  ballad,  but  he  said  he  could  not  write 
it  as  to  do  it  justice  ;  much  humour  (he  said) — a  quality  he  never 
possessed — ^was  required.' 

There  is  a  note  in  the  Diary  on  diis  entry : — 
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•  '  When  in  1815  Scott  pnblisbed  Paul's  ''  Letters  to  his  Einsfolk," 
in  which  the  attempts  at  humour  so  entirely  failed,  I  lamented  his 
having  forgotten  this  declaration.  Nowy  in  1824,  when  he  is  con- 
sidered as  the  undoubted  though  unacknowledged  author  of  so  many 
admirable  novels  containing  more  humour  than  could  probably  be 
found  in  all  the  other  authors  of  this  century  collected  together,  I 
wonder  at  his  having  made  it  I  see  that  when  I  tell  this  story 
nobody  believes  me,  and  I  feel  I  should  doubt  my  own  recollection  if 
the  above  had  not  been  written  on  the  very  day  that  I  saw  Scott,  in 
1807/ 

Perhaps  Scott's  early  self-estimate,  properly  constraed,  was 
not  altogether  a  mistake.  He  must  have  known  that  he  could 
tell  stones,  and  draw  characters,  of  rich  Scotch  humour ;  but  he 
despaired  of  reaching  the  very  hish  standard  of  English  humour 
which  he  had  formed  for  himself  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
masters  of  the  craft  He  despaired  (Shakespeare  apart)  of 
rivalling  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  Addison,  the  depth  and 
playfulness  of  Fielding,  or  even  the  yivacious  exuberance  of 
his  own  countryman,  Smollett ;  and  surely  no  one  south  of  the 
Tweed  would  dream  of  comparing  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  to 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Dominie  Sampson  to  Parson  Adams, 
Andrew  Fair  Service  to  Partridge,  or  Ritchie  Moniplies  to 
Strap. 

A  fashionable  physician  enjoys  peculiar  advantages  in  the  col- 
lection of  curious  facts.  He  is  behind  the  scenes  at  critical  mo- 
ments ;  he  is  slipping  in  and  out  of  great  houses,  when  stormy 
scenes  are  passing,  or  startling  changes  are  in  the  wind;  he  is  close 
at  hand  when  the  prince,  statesman,  or  favourite,  reduced  by  ill- 
ness, is  irresistibly  impelled  to  seek  relief  in  semi-confidence  or 
self-laudation  ending  in  self-betrayaL  Sir  Henry  Halford  was 
the  beau'ieUal  of  the  character ;  and  no  man  was  more  disposed 
to  profit  by  his  opportunities.  His  over-eagerness  to  stand  well 
at  the  same  time  with  two  great  party  leaders,  once  led  him  into 
a  ludicrous  scrape.  In  the  brief  ministerial  crisis  brought  about 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Reform  Ministers  in  May  1832,  he 
wrote  on  the  same  day  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  salvation  of  the  Constitution  from  the 
Whigs,  and  to  Lord  Grey  to  condole  with  him  on  its  pending 
destruction  by  the  Tories,  and  enclosed  the  letters  in  the  wrong 
envelopes ;  so  that  the  Duke  received  the  condolence,  and  Lord 
Grey  the  congratulation.  Li  May  1810,  Lord  Grenville  fell 
ill,  and  Mr.  Fremantle  writes  to  Earl  Temple :  —  *  I   wish 

'  extremely  he  had  Baillie  instead  of  Halford I  can  speak 

'  on  this  subject  from  experience,  for  I  was  tormented  even  to 

'  torture  for  six  months  in  my  head  constantly.     Sir  H.  Halford 

attended  me,  and  prescribed  everything  in  his  vocabulary, 
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*  without  effect.  I  sent  for  BaiUie,  and  he  relieved  me  in  a 
'  week.'  Thb  advice  was  probably  disregarded^  for  we  find 
Sir  Henry  remaining  on  confidential  and  most  communicative 
terms  with  the  family,  and  one  of  the  results  was  the  conversa- 
tion thus  recorded : — 

•  May^  1832. — Sir  Henry  Halford  gave  as  the  other  day  some  in- 
teresting particulars  respecting  the  malady  of  George  III.  He  says 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  tbat  species  of  insanity  that,  about 
three  months  after  the  seizure,  there  is  a  great  change  for  the  better, 
which  sometimes  ends  in  recovery,  in  other  cases  in  a  more  violent 
return  of  malady  ;  he  says  we  shall  probably  hear  of  that  change  in 
poor  Lord  Dudley  in  about  two  months :  whether  it  will  be  perma- 
nent or  not,  is  more  than  any  mortal  can  tell.  In  the  case  of  the 
King,  this  change  took  place  in  the  month  of  February  ;  it  was  not 
only  that  hopes  were  entertained,  but  many  of  the  Council  were  of 
opinion  that  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  On  one  par- 
ticular day  they  came  out  saying  that  he  had  spoken  so  perfectly 
collectedly — 1st,  on  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  to  America :  of 
the  persons  to  command:  of  the  points  to  which  the  troops  were 
to  be  sent ;  2nd,  of  the  expediency  of  the  appointment  of  a  vice- 
chancellor;  of  the  persons  best  fitted  for  the  office*,  &c.  &c. :  that 
they  believed  him  quite  restored  and  able  to  resume  his  power.  Lord 
Ellenborough  used  the  words  of  Pilate :  "  I  find  no  fault  at  all  in 
that  just  person." 

'  Sir  Henry  said,  this  not  being  his  own  opinion,  he  felt  his  situation 
an  extremely  unpleasant  one  :  well  knowing  the  cunning  of  all  mad 
persons,  he  was  well  aware  that  nothing  but  extreme  vigilance  would 
enable  them  to  detect  the  delusions  if  they  still  existed.  One  day^ 
when  the  King  fancied  himself  surrounded  by  servants  only,  and 
when  a  medical  attendant  was  watching  unseen,  he  took  a  glass  of 
wine  and  water  and  drank  it  to  the  health  conjugis  mece  dilectissimte 
ElizahethtB^  meaning  Lady  Pembroke.  Here  was  a  delusion  clearly 
established  and  noted  down  immediately — the  use  of  Latin,  which 
was  not  to  be  understood  by  those  whom  he  supposed  only  to  hear 
him,  afibrding  a  singular  proof  of  the  odd  cunning  of  insanity. 

*  A  few  days  after,  Sir  Henry  was  walking  with  him  on  the  terrace, 
he  began  talking  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  of  its  superiority  to  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  ended  with  growing  so  vehement  that 
he  really  ranted  forth  its  praises  without  mentioning  that  which  Sir 
Henry  believes  to  have  been  the  real  motive  of  this  preference — the 
left-handed  marriages  allowed.  He  was  very  anxious  to  see  whether 
traces  of  this  delusion  would  appear  again,  and  went  to  the  Duke  of 
York  to  ask  for  information  as  to  the  tenets,  practices,  &c.  of 
the  Lutheran  faith.  The  Duke  said,  watch  him  in  Passion  Week  ; 
if  he  fancies  himself  a  Lutheran,  you  will  see  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  mortification  and  mourning,   &c.     When   Sir   Henry  returned 


•  This  fixes  the  date.     The  first  Vice-Chancellor  was  appointed 
early  in  1813. 
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to  the  assembled  physicians,  he  wrote  down  the  substance  of  this 
conversation,  and,  without  communicating  it  to  anybody,  requested 
those  present  to  seal  the  paper  and  keep  it  in  a  chest  where  their 
notes  and  other  papers  of  importance  were  kept  under  locks,  of 
which  each  had  a  separate  key.  When  the  Monday  in  Passion  Week 
arriTcd^  and  Sir  Henry  had  nearly  forgotten  this  conversation^  be 
went  into  the  King's  dressing-room  while  he  was  at  his  toilet,  and 
found  the  attendants  in  amazement  at  his  having  called  for  and  pat 
on  black  stockings,  black  waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  a  grey  coat 
with  black  buttons. 

*  It  was  curious  to  hear  that  his  delusions  assumed,  like  those  of 
other  madmen,  the  character  of  pride,  and  that  a  sovereign  even 
fancied  himself  in  a  station  more  elevated  than  his  own.  He  would 
sometimes  fancy  himself  possessed  of  supernatural  power ;  and  when 
angry  with  any  of  the  keepers,  stamp  his  foot,  and  say  he  had  sent 
them  down  into  hell. 

'  It  is  always  evident  to  me  that,  among  all  these  royalties — among 
the  three  kings  whom  he  has  attended — Sir  Henry's  partiality  is  to 
the  one  who  seems  to  me  to  deserve  it  least — ^to  George  the  Fourth. 
He  gave  us  the  following  account  of  his  first  introduction  to  his 
intimacy.  He  had  never  attended  the  Prince,  and  barely  knew  him 
when  the  last  malady  of  George  the  Third  declared  itself.  Sir 
Henry  was  aware  that  he  was  surrounded  by  spies  from  the  Prince ; 
that  one  whom  **  we  well  knew  and  would  little  suspect,**  was  living 
at  the  Christopher,  &c.  Anxious  to  stop  this,  Sir  Henry  went 
to  the  Prince,  and  gave  him  the  most  detailed  and  most  accurate 
statement  of  the  situation  of  the  King.  The  Prince  expressed  ius 
gratitude,  not  unmixed  with  surprise,  at  his  candour.  Sir  Henry  pro- 
mised that  henceforth  he  might  depend  upon  always  having  from  him 
the  most  accurate  information,  if  he  would  only  promise  not  to  seek 
it  from  any  other  source.  The  Prince  gave  the  promise,  and  (won- 
derful to  say)  kept  it.  Sir  Henry  then  went  to  the  Queen,  and  told 
her  what  she  had  done.  She,  with  a  tremendous  frown,  expressed 
great  astonishment ;  Sir  Henry  stated  the  obvious  reasons  for  the 
step  he  had  taken  :  she  paused ;  her  brow  cleared :  ''  You  are  quite 
rights  Sir ;  it  is  proper  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  infoimed.** 
From  that  moment,  as  he  says,  confidence  and  intimacy  were  renewed 
between  mother  and  son.' 

In  connexion  with  what  comes  next,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Princess  Amelia  died  on  November  2, 1810 ;  and 
that  her  prolonged  illness  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  King's  malady. 

^  At  the  period  before  mentioned,  during  the  lucid  intervals,  Sir 
Henry  describes  himself  as  having  had  a  very  awkward  subject  to 
discuss  with  the  King.  The  death  of  Princess  Amelia  was  known 
to  him ;  every  day  the  attendants  expected  and  dreaded  questions  as 
to  her  property,  her  will,  &c. ;  the  bequest  of  everything  to  Greneral 
Fitzroy  was  a  subject  so  very  delicate  to  touch  upon.  The  Queen 
dared  not ;  Perceval  and  the  Chancellor  successively  undertook  the  dis« 
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closure,  and  shrunk  from  it,  imposing  it  on  Sir  Henry.  Never,  he 
sajs^  can  he  forget  the  feelings  with  which,  having  requested  some 
private  conversation  with  the  King,  after  the  other  physicians  were 
gone,  he  was  called  into  a  window  with  the  light  falling  so  full  on  his 
countenance  that  even  the  poor  nearly-blind  King  could  see  it.  He 
asked  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  hear  now  how  Princess 
Amelia  had  disposed  of  her  little  property.  "  Certainly,  certainly,  I 
want  to  know ;"  with  great  eagerness.  Sir  Henry  reminded  him,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  illness  he  had  appointed  Fitzroy  to  ride  with 
her ;  how  he  had  left  him  with  her  at  Weymotith ;  how  it  was  natural 
and  proper  that  she  should  leave  him  some  token  for  these  services  ; 
that,  excepting  jewels,  she  had  nothing  to  leave,  and  had  bequeathed 
them  all  to  him ;  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  thinking  jewels  a  very 
inappropriate  bequest  for  a  man,  had  given  Fitzroy  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  them  (his  family,  by  the  bye,  always  said  it  was  very 
inadequate),  and  had  distributed  slight  tokens  to  all  the  attendants 
and  friends  of  the  Princess,  giving  the  bulk  of  the  jewels  to  Princess 
Mary,  her  most  constant  and  kindest  of  nurses.  Upon  this  the  poor 
King  exclaimed :  "  Quite  right ;  just  like  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;**  and 
no  more  was  said. 

'  Sir  Henry  is  apt  to  be  the  hero  of  his  own  stories,  and  to  boast  « 
degree  of  intimacy  and  confidence  which  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
doubt.  The  history  of  the  change  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
question  is  very  curious  ;  but  I  own  I  feel  it  rather  difficult  to  believe 
that  Sir  Henry  was  admitted  into  a  secret  so  closely  kept.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  his  story  is  that,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  wrote  to  the  King  a  letter,  which  he  showed  to  Sir  Henry, 
stating  that  he  felt  the  time  to  be  now  arrived  when  the  boon  of 
emancipation  could  no  longer  be  refused  to  Ireland;  telling  him  that, 
if  his  objections  remained  unsurmountable,  he  must  abandon  the 
strong  hold  of  his  faith.  The  Coronation  Oath,  as  an  argument, 
which  had  been  proved  not  to  hold  water,  must  not  be  brought  for- 
ward again.  This  letter.  Sir  Henry  says,  produced  much  and  very 
painful  cogitation,  and  agitation  enough  to  have  roused  the  King 
from  his  state  of  indolence  to  very  deep  thought.  A  second  letter 
Sir  Henry  saw  when  the  King  was  more  inclined  to  concession,  in 
which  the  Duke  requested  leave  to  impart  his  intentions  to  two 
CabiBet  Ministers,  and  to  one  or  two  of  the  bishops.' 

George  IV.  was  never  famous  for  discretion,  and  was  espe- 
cially liable  to  the  tattling  tendency  already  hinted  at  in  sick 
and  solitary  greatness.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbaUe  that 
he  told  Sir  Henry  the  Babetance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
letters;  and  that  some  such  letters  were  written  is  beyond 
a  doubt.*  On  the  9th  of  August,  1828,  the  Duke  writes  to 
Mr.  (Sir  Robert)  Peel :— 

^  The  eorrespondence  is  printed  in  the  Memoir  by  the  late  Sir 
Bd)ert  Peel,  published  since  his  death  by  the  Trustees  of  his 
^pers,  Lord  Mahon  (now  Earl  Stanhope)  and  Mr.  Cardwell.  Part  I. 
*The  Roman  Catholic  Question,'  1828-9,  pp.  180-201. 
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*  My  deab  P££L, — ^I  now  send  jou  the  memorandam  which  I  sent 
to  the  King  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  his  answer,  a  memorandum  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  questions  &c.' 

On  the  13th^  four  days  later,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Peel'£ 
answer : — 

'In  the  meantime  I  tell  you  that  I  have  communicated  your  papers 
to  the  Chancellor  alone ;  Goulburn  is  not  in  town,  and  I  have  not 
shown  him  my  papers,  nor  done  more  than  merely  mention  the  sub- 
ject to  him.  Moreover  1  told  t/ie  King  that  it  should  go  no  farther 
than  to  you  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  this  staged 

A  hasty  reading  of  the  second  letter  may  have  misled  Sir 
Henry  into  the  impression  that  the  Duke  had  requested  leave 
to  impart  his  intentions  to  two  cabinet  ministers,  as  well  as  to 
one  or  two  of  the  bishops.  We  need  hardly  say  that  no  such 
leave  was  necessary,  so  far  as  the  other  cabinet  ministers  were 
concerned. 

In  1823,  Miss  Wynn  went  abroad  with  her  mother,  Liady 
Charlotte  Williams  Wynn,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  (then)  Dowager  Queen  of  Wirtemberg,  nee  Princess 
Hoyal  of  England. 

'  Stuttgard :  Oct.  1823. — ^In  the  midst  of  the  incessant  gossip  of  the 
Queen  Dowager,  the  subject  of  which  is  almost  always  herself  tiud  her 
family^  some  curious  grains  may  be  collected  from  a  quantity  of  use* 
less  chaff.  There  is  no  topic  on  which  she  seems  to  me  to  show  such 
good  sense  as  in  speaking  of  Napoleon.  I  heard  her  say  :  ^  It  was 
of  course  very  painful  to  me  to  receive  him  with  civility ;  but  I 
had  no  choice ;  the  least  failure  on  my  part  might  have  been  a 
sufficient  pretence  for  depriving  my  husband  and  children  of  this 
kingdom.  It  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  faire  bonne  mine  d  tnauvais  jeu*  To  me  he  was 
always  perfectly  civiL"  I  have  since  heard  that  he  gave  her  facil- 
ities for  correspondence  with  her  own  family,  at  the  time  that  the 
state  of  £urope  would  otherwise  have  made  it  nearly  impossible. 
The  Queen,  who  is  always  trying  to  puff  off  the  conjugal  tenderness 
of  her  husband,  told  my  mother  that  he  left  it  to  her  option  whether 
she  would  receive  Napoleon.  She  said :  *'  I  could  not  hesitate ;  it 
was  my  duty."  I  do  not  give  her  any  credit  for  a  determination  so 
perfecuy  natural ;  few  women  wouldj  I  think,  have  hesitated  under 
the  same  circumstances,  even  if  the  option  given  her  was  not  an  order 
given  in  a  more  polite  form.  I  do  give  her  much  credit  for  the 
honest  candour  with  which  she  now  speaks  of  the  fallen  conqueror, 
though  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  most  of  the 
members  of  her  own  family,  and  especially  to  the  King.  The  Queea 
of  Bavaria  was  not  as  wise ;  and  upon  some  occasion  when  Napoleon 
was  incensed  at  some  slight  from  her,  he  said  she  should  remember 
what  she  was  but  for  him,  la  file  d'un  misera'  >  petit  Margrave 
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{Baden\  and  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  of  Wirtemberg,  la 
fiUe  du  plus  grand  Roi  de  la  Terre, 

*  The  Qaeen  said  that  the  great  preparations  made  in  the  palaces 
at  Stuttgard  Louisboarg  for  the  reception  of  Napoleon  were  not  with 
her  approbation,  and  that  she  said  to  the  King,  **Mon  ami,  vous 
devriez  faire  le  pauvre  au  lieu  d^etaler  vos  richesseSy  si  vous  ne  voulez 
pas  avoir  de  fortes  contributions  h  payer r  It  was  ridiculous  en6ugh 
to  hear  her  say  how,  when  Napoleon  admired  the  Lyons  embroidery, 
and  said  "  I  cannot  have  such  at  the  Tuileries,"  she  told  him  it  was  her 
work,  adding,  "  God  forgive  me,  that  was  a  lie.**  When  he  made  the 
same  observation  on  some  other  instance  of  magnificence,  she  told 
him  it  was  all  done  by  the  Ducy  mon  beaupere,  and  in  relating  this, 
added  the  same  corrective.  She  said  the  manners  of  Napoleon  were 
extranely  brusque,  even  when  he  was  making  the  civiL  She  had 
seen  both  Josephine  and  Marie  Louise  with  him,  and  seems  to  have 
been  less  pleased  with  the  manners  of  the  former  than  most  persons 
who  saw  her. 

'Napoleon  used  to  play  at  whist  in  the  evening,  but  not  for  money, 
playing  ill  and  inattentively.  One  evening  when  the  Queen  Dowager 
was  playing  with  him  against  her  husband  and  his  daughter  (the 
Queen  of  Westphalia,  the  wife  of  Jerome),  the  King  stopped  Napoleon, 
who  was  taking  up  a  trick  that  belonged  to  them,  saying,  '^  Sire,  on 
nejoue  pas  id  en  conquerant^' 

'  The  Queen  spoke  much  of  her  father,  of  his  recovery  from  his 
first  illness ;  mentioned  the  story  one  has  often  heard  of  his  wish  to 
read  *^  King  Xiear,"  which  the  doctors  refused  him,  and  which  he  got 
in  spite  of  them  by  asking  for  Colman's  works,  in  which  he  knew  he 
should  find  the  play  as  altered  by  him  for  the  stage.  This  I  had 
often  heard,  but  the  afiecting  sequel  was  quite  new  to  me,  and 
fatiguing  as  the  visits  to  Louisbourg  are,  I  wished  I  had  been  there 
to  have  heard  it  from  the  Queen's  own  mouth.  When  the  three  elder 
princesses  went  in  to  the  King,  he  told  them  what  he  had  been  read- 
ing. He  said,  "  It  is  very  beautiful,  very  affecting,  and  very  awful ;" 
adding,  *^  I  am  like  poor  Lear ;  but,  thank  Grod,  I  have  no  Began,  no 
GronerU,  but  three  Cordelias."  The  Queen  wept  in  relating  this,  and 
my  mother  says  she  felt  as  if  she  could  have  done  the  same,' 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  Miss  Wynn  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  with  General  Alava,  who  would  bear  a  detailed 
biography  far  better  than  many  who,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
have  been  subjected  to  that  critical  test.  He  was  of  a  good 
Spanish  family,  although  not  of  the  highest  rank.  He  first 
entered  the  navy,  and  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner  on  board  the  '  Santissima  Trinidad'  at 
Trafalgar.  On  being  liberated  he  gave  up  the  naval  profession 
for  the  military,  and  figured  as  an  adherent  of  King  Joseph  till 
1811;  when,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  he  changed  sides, 
and  not  long  afterwards  we  find  him  attached  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington's staff  as  Spanish  Commissioner,  with  the  rank  of  Bri- 
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gadier-Greneral.  His  gallaiitry  uid  coolness  speedily  made  ham 
a  favourite  with  the  English  Commander^n-Chief ;  and  tiieir 
proximity  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  inti- 
maqy  on  which  they  stood  towards  each  other,  are  amusingly 
illustrated  by  the  Chaplain-General  (Dr.  Gleig),  who,  after  men- 
tioning that  the  Duke,  at  the  battle  of  Orthes,  received  a  severe 
contusion  from  a  ball,  which  struck  his  swordguard  with  such 
violence  as  to  throw  him  to  the  ground,  adds:  ^  He  was  on  his 

*  feet  again,  however,  in  a  moment,  and  in  a  condition  to  laugh 
'  at  the  Spanish  General,  Alava,  who  had  likewise  been 
<  wounded  almost  at  the  same  instant  in  Uiat  fleshy  and  vefy 
'  sensitive  part  of  the  body,  any  accident  to  which  is  apt  tx> 

*  excite  the  mirth  rather  than  the  sympathy  of  lookers-on.' • 

Another  story  runs  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  battle  of 
Quatre  Bras,  Alava  found  the  Duke  sitting  on  a  bank  with 
some  papers  on  his  knees:  *0h,  is  that  you,  Alava?  Were 
'  you  at  the  Duchess's  (of  Bichmond's)  ball  last  night?'  ^  His 
'  tone  and  manner,'  added  Alava,  in  relating  the  incident^ 
'  were  enough ;  I  felt  that  all  would  go  right.' 

Alava's  politics  were  Liberal;  and  on  his  return  to  his 
own  country  he  got  into  trouble  by  taking  the  losing  side  in 
1825.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Spwi  for  a  period ;  and, 
after  sevetal  alternations  of  fortune,  we  find  him  in  England 
during  the  Beform  Bill  agitation,  when  he  was  suspected,  per- 
haps unjustly,  of  communicating  what  he  had  heard  at  Wakner 
Castle  to  Earl  Grey.  At  aU  events,  strong  diflerences  <tf 
opinion  led  to  a  partial  estrangement  between  him  and  the 
Duke.  In  1833,  he  was  appcnnted  Spanidi  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's;  an  appointment  whidi  he  retained  for 
several  years,  besides  being  charged  with  a  special  mission  to 
France  in  1834.     He  died  at  Bareges  m  1841.t 

Alava  talked  well,  and  knew  it.  He  prided  himself  on  his 
excellence  as  a  raconteur.  His  versions  of  remarkable  incidents, 
moreover,  are  always  valuable  from  the  means  of  infonnation 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed. 

^  Aix^la^Ckapelle:  Oct  9th. — I  am  hearing  from  General  Alava  a 
great  deal  about  all  those  of  whom  history  will  one  day  talk  a  great 
deal  and  tell  much  that  he  could  contradict  on  personal  knowledge ; 
for  instance,  he  was  present  when  Cambronne  was  taken,  and  when 
he  is  said  to  have  made  the  speech  so  often  repeated,  and  so  of^ 
conunented  upon,  "  La  Garde  meurt  et  tie  se  rend  pasJ^     He  did  not 

*  TTic  Life  of  Arthur,  First  Duke  of  Wellington,  Ac,  p.  272. 

t  For  further  details  of  Alava's  life,  see  Lord  Holland's  *  Foreign 
Bemiaiacenoes,'  p.  159. ;  *  Larpent's  Journal,'  voL  iii.  p.  41. ;  and  Ed. 
Bev^  voL  xciii.  p.  160. 
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say  this  or  anything  else,  only  screamed  for  a  surgeon  to  dress  his 
woandy  having  qaietly  surrendered.* 

The  TTell-authentioated  English  version  is^  that  when  the 
French  Gruards  fell  back^  Colonel  Halkett,  who  had  marked 
out  Gambronne^  dashed  at  him  with  uplifted  sword,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  cutting  him  down,  when  Cambronne  cried  out 
to  him  to  hold  his  hand,  and  surrendered.  Just  afterwards, 
Halkett's  horse  fell  and  Cambronne  made  an  attempt  to  escape, 
but  was  overtaken  by  the  Colonel,  who  pulled  him  back  by  the 
aigoillette  and  delivered  him  over  to  a  guard  of  Osnabruckers.* 
Cambronne  himself  always  denied  the  historic  mot  attributed  to 
him,  which,  according  to  M.  Foumier  (*  I'Esprit  dans  I'Histoire'), 
was  invented  by  M.  Rougemont,  the  editor  of  the  *  Ind^pen- 
^  dant»'  in  which  journal  it  originally  appeared.  To  return  to 
Alava:— 

'  He  saw  the  famous  correspondence  which  passed  between  Fouche 
and  Camot  at  the  period  of  the  restoration,  when  the  former,  as 
minister  of  police,  was  sending  all  the  proscribed  into  exile.  Camot 
wrote,  «  Ou  veux-tu  qae  faille,  Traitre  f "  Fouch^  replied,  «*  Oii 
tu  vaudras^  Imbecille/'' 

This  story  is  told  with  slight  variation  in  the  posthumous 
*  MSmoires  '  of  Fouch^ ;  but  the  apocryphal  character  of  that 
book  has  hitherto  led  many  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  conte  pour 
rire  adroitly  fitted  to  the  characters.  Alava's  confirmation  is 
therefore  by  no  means  superfluous: 

^I  am  still,  (continues  Miss  Wynn,)  after  all  I  have  heard  in 
Majorca,  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  Madame  de  Coigny,  a 
professed  devote^  Alava,  and  the  Prince  Pierre  d'Aremberg,  t£dk  be- 
fore us  heretics  of  their  bishops,  cardinals,  legates,  and  even  their 
popes.  Alava  was  telling  us  of  the  legate  in  Spain  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  TU.  He  had  some  discussion  with  Aranda,  then  minister, 
and  refused  some  boon  requested  4br  Spain,  detailing  with  great  pomp 
his  fears  lest  the  interests  of  their  holy  faith  might  suffer  by  such 
concessions.  Aranda,  provoked  at  last,  said,  "  How  can  you  bring 
forward  such  arguments  to  me,  who  know  thaX  you  are  an  Atheist 
as  well  as  myself?"  The  pious  legate  quietly  replied,  ** £  vero^  ma 
guesto  non  $i  dice." 

*  Alava  amused  me  in  telling  of  the  same  man,  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  often- repeated  question  of  that  fool  Charles  IV., 
who  made  all  around  him  observe  the  striking  resemblance  between 
his  son,  Don  Francisco  de  Paula,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The 
sneer  with  which  the  Legate  first  looked  at  the  Queen,  then  at 
Manuel,  and  replied,  **  E  vero,  Sire/*  was  very  well  described.    They 

•  Siborne's  *  History  of  the  War  in  France  and  Belgium,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  220. 
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all  speak  of  the  present  pope  (Leo  XII.)  as  having  bcen,/2er  libertim, 
and  are  not  shy  of  letting  you  see  that  they  consider  his  present  aus- 
terity as  mere  hypocrisy.  Of  the  late  pope  (Pius  VII.)  thev  sperik 
with  the  veneration  which  his  character  seems  to  demand  from  ai, 
but  which  is  certainly  not  felt  by  the  bigoted  Catholics,  who  cannot 
endure  his  liberal  ideas.  They  were  speaking  of  the  time  that  be 
passed  in  confinement  at  Fontainebleau.  Napoleon  wanted  to  fbroe 
him  to  consent  to  measures  which  his  conscience  disapproved,  and 
one  day,  tired  out,  said  to  one  of  his  ministers  (Fouche  •,  I  believe), 
"  Why  do  not  you  try  what  ill  treatment  can  do?  short  of  torture,  I 
authorise  you  to  employ  every  means.'*  The  reply  was,  **  3fais, 
SirCf  que  voulez  vous  que  Ponjasse  dun  homme  qui  laisse  geler  Peon 
dans  son  benitier  sans  se  plaindre  de  n*avoir  pas  du  feu  dans  sa 
chambref^ 

*One  evening  we  talked  of  that  extraordinary  persona^  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  who  for  fourscore  years  had  lived  with  every  person 
of  distinction  in  Europe,  and  who,  to  the  last  moment,  preserved  not 
only  every  useful  faculty  but  wit  and  gaiety  besides.  He  preserved 
also  to  the  last  a  singular  facility  of  versification,  and  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  writing  epitaphs  on  himself.  They  say  that  he  must 
have  written  about  five  hundred,  generally  impromptus,  and  of 
course  worthless.' 

He  was  always  writing  about  himself  in  prose  as  well  as  in 


*  Mes  hearts,  ou  Ma  tSte  en  liberty.' 

*  Apropos  Madame  de  Coigny  told  us  an  anecdote  of  that  famous 
progress  which  Catherine  la  Grande  made  through  the  southern  part 
of  her  empire,  and  which  the  Prince  de  Ligne  has  so  well  described. 
She  was  attended  by  the  Ministers  of  the  three  great  European 
Powers.  They  arrived  at  Kiow.  She  first  asked  the  Austrian 
Cobentzel,  what  he  thought  of  the  town  ?  He  made  a  set  speech 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  contrasting  them  with  the  netr 
buildings  which  she  had  made,  and  of  course  extracting  from  that 
part  of  the  subject  a  long  tirade  of  compliment,  &c.  When  this 
oration  was  ended,  Catherine  turns  to  S^gur,  the  French  Minister, 
"  Ei  vous,  Monsieury  qyCen  pensez  vous  f  "  **  Madame,  il  me  semble 
que  Kiow  offre  le  souvenir  dun  grand  empire  et  Tespoirdun  autre P\ 
Catherine  then  says :  "^  voire  tour,  Monsieur  Fitzherbert  (after- 
wards Lord  St.  Helens),  qu^en  dites-vous  f  **  "Mafoi,  Madame,  je 
trouve  que  c*est  le  plus  vilain  trou  que  nous  ayons  encore  vu  dans 
notre  route'*    Madame  de  Coigny  says  she  has  laughed  at  Lord  St. 

*  In  the  *  M^moires,'  Fouch^  is  made  to  say  that  Napoleon,  know- 
ing  his  repugnance  to  violent  measures  against  the  pope,  never  trusted 
him  with  the  conduct  of  them. 

t  Kiow  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Muscovy. 
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Helens  about  this  speech ;  that  he  replied  that  everything  that  was 
pretty,  everything  flattering,  had  been  said,  and  as  he  could  not 
repeat  that^  nothing  remained  him  but  the  plain  truth.  She  added^ 
«  Cest  si  Anglais:* 

S^ur  tells  this  story  somewhat  differently  and  less  pointedly. 
The  Prince  de  Ligne,  who  joined  the  Imperial  suite  at 
Kiow^  does  not  mention  the  incident,  but  in  his  '  Portrait '  of 
Catherine  he  mentions  a  reply  of  his  owYi,  rivalling  that  of  the 
English  diplomat  in  bluntness  :  ^  "  Avouez,"  me  dit-elle,  en  me 

*  montrant  son  nouveau  palais  de  Moscou,   "  que  voili  une 

*  magnifique  enfilade.'*     **C'est/  repondis-je,  "la  beauts  d'un 

*  hopital ;  mais  pour  une  residence,  c'est  pitoyable." ' 

*  I  did  not  know,  till  I  heard  it  from  Alava,  the  exact  circnm* 
stances  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in 
London.    It  seems  that  one  morning  a  partner  of  the  house  of  Boths- 
child  came  to  Lord  Liverpool,  informed  him  that  he  had  a  few  hours 
before  received  the  glorious  newp,  or  at  least  the  bare  outline ;  that, 
having  made  all  the  advantage  which  this  exclusive  knowledge  could 
give  bim  on  the  Stock  M arket,  he  now  came  to  impart  it  to  Grovemment. 
He  would  not  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  had 
acquired  the  intelligence,  could  not  give  any  particulars,  only  re- 
peated the  assurances  of  the  truth  of  the  information.    Lord  Liver- 
pool thought  it  cruel,  on  such  vague  foundations,  to  raise  hopes  or 
fears.     To  one  of  his  colleagues,  Vansictart  (I  think),  who  happened 
to  come  in,  he  told  the  circumstance,  and  they  agreed  to  conceal  it 
from  every  other  human  being  till  more  was  known.     There  was  a 
Cabinet  dinner  that  day  at  Lord  Harrowby's ;  not  one  word  was  said 
respecting  the  news,  and  Lord  Liverpool  was  returning  home  full  of 
anxiety.     In  the  street  his  carriage  was  stopped  by  an  unknown, 
who,  with  some  apology,  said  that  he  was  just  come  from  Downing 
Street ;  that  a  carriage  with  six  horses  dressed  with  laurels,  French 
eagles,  and  colours  hanging  out  of  the  windows,  had  arrived ;  that 
the  glorious  news  was  instantly  spread ;  and  that  the  messenger  was 
gone  to  Lord  Harrowby's  in  pursuit  of  him  through  another  street 
from  that  in  which  he  was  met. 

^  This,  I  think,  I  heard  at  the  tiihe,  but  certainly  till  now  never 
beard  the  thing  accounted  for.  It  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, after  writing  his  despatch  home,  said  to  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  '*  Will 
you  write  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent  ?  tell  him  only  that  Napoleon 
is  utterly  defeated :  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  in  pos- 
session of  Paris,  and  hope  very  soon  after  to  see  him  reinstated. 
Bay  that  excessive  fatigue  prevents  me  from  writing."*  A  mes- 
senger was  of  course  immediately  sent  off  to  Ghent.  When  he 
arrived,  Louis  and  his  little  court  happened  to  be  assembled  at 

*  The  Duke  himself  wrote  to  this  effect  to  Louis  XYIIL  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  brief  announce- 
ment of  the  victory  was  despatched  at  once. 
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breakfast  in  a  room  whose  windows  down  to  the  ground  were  wide 
open.  The  embraces,  the  ejaculations,  of  course  instantly  apprised 
those  under  the  windows  of  the  arrival  of  good  news.  Among  these 
was  a  spy  from  the  house  of  Rothschild,  who  had  many  days  been 
upon  the  watch.  He  no  sooner  heard  the  news  than  he  rode  post 
to  Ostend ;  there,  happening  to  find  a  small  yessel  just  sailing,  he 
embarked  and  got  one  tide  before  the  English  messenger,  who  «- 
rived  shortly  afterwards.' 

The  difficulty  of  verifying  this  incident,  or  even  of  ascer- 
taining ,  the  precise  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  news,  may  be 
dted  as  an  additional  aigument  for  collecting  and  collating  con- 
temporary testimony  touching  memorable  events  before  it  de- 
generates into  hearsay  or  tradition.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  not  long  since,  we  were  vainly  endeavouring  to  decide  on 
what  day,  or  hour  of  the  day,  the  news  of  the  escape  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  reached  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
whether  the  first  to  receive  and  communicate  it  was  Prince 
Metternich,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Talleyrand.*  We  have 
found  it  a  common  belief,  that  the  crowning  victory  of  Waterioo 
was  known  in  London  on  the  20th.  The  officitd  intelligence 
did  not  arrive  till  late  on  the  night  of  Wednesday  the  2l8t; 
and  until  its  arrival  the  Cabinet  were  still  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  fact.  This  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of 
the  Knight  of  Kerry  (the  Eight  Honourable  Maurice  Fit2- 
gerald),  who,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm, 
hurried  over  with  the  news  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras;  he 
started  on  the  18th,  and  did  not  reach  London  till  Tuesday 
the  20th,  at  half-past  4  p.m.  The  Cabinet  met  immediately  to 
receive  and  consider  the  intelligence,  and  he  saw  the  Foreign 
Secretary  (Lord  Castlereagh)  again  the  next  morning,  when 
he  was  assured  that  nothing  was  yet  known  of  the  result  of 
the  final  struggle.  That  same  day  (the  21st)  there  was  a 
Ministerial  dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby's  in  Grosvenor  Square; 
but  Lord  Bathurst,  who  was  the  Colonial  and  War  Secretary, 
was  not  at  that  dinner;  and  the  despatches  from  the  Duke, 
brought  by  Major  Percy  t^  were  addressed  to  him.  His  rea- 
dence  was  in  Mansfield  Street ;  and  after  dining  at  home  he  had 
strolled  out,  restless  and  anxious,  and  tlius  missed  the  mes- 
senger ;  who  drove  first  to  his  house,  and,  not  finding  him,  went 
straight  to  Lord  Harrowby's.  There  some  difiiculty  occurred 
from  the  unwillingness  of  Major  Percy  to  deliver  his  despatches 

•  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  cxii.  p.  235. 

t  The  Honourable  Major  Percy,  brother  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Beverley.  Every  other  officer  of  the  Duke's  personal  staff  was  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  action. 
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to  anyone  bnt  Lord  Bathurst.  He  was  at  length  persuaded 
to  entmst  them  to  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Prime  Mmister. 

It  was  felt  instinctively  that  the  victory  had  cost  dear,  and 
eager  and  passionate  were  the  inquiries  pressed  upon  every  one 
who  had  been  at  Lord  Harrowby's,  or  had  got  speech  of  Major 
Percy.  Amongst  these  was  a  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  who  had  gone  from  Lady  Jersey's  in  Berkeley  Square, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  a  distinguished  party  assembled  there, 
in  company  with  Earl  Grey,  and  now  hurried  back  to  sadden 
or  gladden  as  he  could.     *  Has  the  Duke  escaped  ? ' — *  With- 

*  out  a  scratch.'    *  William  and  Frederic  Ponsonby  ? ' — *  Both 

*  killed.'*  'Frederic  Howard?'—'  Killed.'  'Gordon? '— ' Killed.' 
'  Fitzroy  Somerset? ' — '  Lost  an  arm.'  '  Lord  Uxbridge  ? ' — *  Lost 
'  a  le^.*  <  Have  the  Guards  suffered  ? '— '  Dreadfully.'  Within 
ten  minutes  the  rooms  were  deserted ;  and  the  interlocutors  had 
all  stolen  away  to  spread  their  scanty  and  disjointed  information, 
or  to  mourn  over  it. 

The  news  up  to  the  evening  of  the  17th  (including  Ligny 
and  Quatre  Bras)  was  published  in  '  The  Times '  of  the  21st,  on 
the  information  of  Mr.  Sutton,  proprietor  of  the  passage  vessels 
plying  between  Ostend  and  Colchester.     It  was  tolerably  cor- 
rect as  to  Quatre  Bras ;  but,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  it  as- 
signed to  the  Prussians  on  the  17th  the  precise  position  which 
they  attained  by  an  heroic  effort  on  the  18th.     '  The  Prussians 
'  having  on  their  part  approximated   to  the  English  in  the 
'  course  of  the  day  (the  17th),  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  of 
'  Blucher  and  Wellington  was  effected  at   Genappe,  where 
*  Wellington  slept  on  Friday  night.'     This  recalls  another  his- 
torical error,  which  has  unluckily  been  perpetuated  by  the  pencil 
of  genius  on  walls  set  apart  for  historic  or  poetic  truth.    In  the 
Seventh  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts  f  1847), 
the  subject  recommended  for  the  large  compartment  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Boyal  Gallery  leading  to  the  House  of  Lords  is : 
'  Waterloo :  The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher.'     The 
execution  of  the  design  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Maclise,  who,  after 
diligent  inquiry,  and  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Commission, 
followed  the  popular  belief  in  fixing  the  place  of  meeting  at 
La  Belle  Alliance.     It  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the 
tenth   volume   of  the   *  Supplementary  Despatches,'  that  the 
Duke's  personal  testimony  on. the  point  was  adduced.     In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Mudford,  dated  Jime  8th,  1816,  he  wrote: — 

*'  A  remarkable  instanee  of  the  falsehoods,  circulated  through  the 

•  Sir  Frederic  Ponsonby  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  field.     Sir 
Wifiiam  was  killed* 
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eTidence  of  unofficial  despatches,  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  a 
meeting  between  Marshal  Blucher  and  me  at  La  Belle  AUiaDce,  and 
same  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  seen  the  chair  in  ioJUch  I  sat  down 
in  the  farmhouse.  It  happens  that  the  meeting  took  place  after  ten 
at  night,  at  the  village  of  Genappe,  and  anybody  who  attempts  to 
describe  with  truth  the  operations  of  the  different  armies  iirill  see 
that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.* 

Captain  Gronow  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  pre- 
sent^ with  other  officers,  nt  the  meeting  at  La  Belle  Alliance. 
Confidently  as  the  Duke  writes,  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
suspecting  that  be  was  mistaken  as  to  the  precise  place.  It  is 
clear  from  French  official  accounts  that  the  French  did  not 
abandon  Genappe  till  past  eleven;  from  the  Prussian,  that 
Blucher  and  his  staff  aid  not  reach  it  till  near  midnight  ;  and 
the  probability  is  that  the  real  place  of  meeting  (as  stated  in 
the  *  Story  of  Waterloo,'  by  Dr.  Gleig)  was  at  a  farm  or  hamlet 
called  Maison  du  Roi  or  Maison  Rouge^  some  miles  from  the 
battle-field.  In  Mr.  Maclise's  picture,  the  signs  of  recent  and 
bloody  conflict  are  crowded  into  the  scene  with  all  the  pro- 
digality  of  inventive  genius—  from  the  ground  heaped  with  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  to  the  shattered  farm-building  with  the 
dead  pigeons  on  the  rafter.  The  artist's  fame  will,  of  course^ 
rest  on  his  treatment  of  the  subject  from  his  own  and  the 
popular  point  of  view ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  to  be  regretted 
that  historical  accuracy  should  be  thus  set  at  nought  without 
even  the  poor  excuse  of  a  tradition  or  a  myth. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  leading  article  of  ^  The  Times  '  of 
Thursday  the  22nd,  announcing  the  victory,  which  partially 
confirms  the  Bothschild  agent  story : — 

'  Those  who  attended  to  the  operations  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
yesterday  (21  st)  were  persuaded  that  the  news  of  the  day  before 
would  be  followed  up  hy  something  still  more  hrilliant  and  decisive. 
Omnium  rose  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  6  per  cent,  premium,  and 
some  houses,  generally  supposed  to  possess  the  best  information, 
were  among  the  purchasers.' 

Amongst  the  many  specimens  of  rich  and  varied  conversa- 
tions, that  of  the  Lords  Braybrooke  merits  particular  notice : — 

*  Aprily  1810. — Looking  at  the  fine  full-length  portrait  of  John, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Braybrooke  told  us  some  interesting  and 
curious  anecdotes  of  him.  When  this  great  man  at  a  very  advanced 
age  was  called  to  attend  a  council  on  the  best  mode  of  defence  from 
a  threatened  invasion,  he  gave  his  opinion  with  his  usual  firmness  and 
penetration.  Afterwards  he  said  that  for  above  fifty  years  he  had 
served  his  country,  and  should  be  happy  to  do  so  still,  but  that  he 
was  aware  his  faculties  were  impaired.  At  present,  he  added,  he  was 
fully  conscious  of  his  deficiency,  but  he  feared  the  time  might  soon 
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come  when  he  was  no  longer  aware  of  it.  He  therefore  made  it  his 
earnest  request  that  he  might  never  more  be  summoned  to  council, 
and  that  if  elsewhere  on  any  occasion  he  expressed  an  opinion,  no 
importance  should  be  attached  to  it,  or  deference  paid  to  it. 

*  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  low  was  the  degradation  of  that 
mind  whose  decaying  powers  were  equal  to  such  an  act  of  magnani- 
mity, after  having  had  more  to  gratify  his  vanity,  first  as  the  finest 
gayest  man  in  Europe,  then  as  its  greatest  general,  and  afterwards 
as  its  greatest  negotiator  and  statesman ;  after  all  this  in  a  state  of 
complete  imbecility,  an  absolute  driveller,  he  was  actually  exhibited 
by  his  servants  to  all  who  chose  to  give  an  additional  fee  afler  having 
stared  at  all  the  magnificence  of  Blenheim.  In  this  manner  my 
grandfather  (then  a  lad  just  entered  at  Oxford)  beheld  the  wreck  of 
this  great  man,  and  has  often  described  the  melancholy  spectacle  to 
Lord  Braybrooke* 

This  is  a  striking  commentary  on  Pope's  well-known  line — 
*  From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow.' 

It  is  the  plausible  theory  of  an  eminent  ultra-liberal  poli- 
tician that  great  men  should  never  be  consulted  or  listened  to 
in  advanced  age,  because  their  authority  increases  as  their 
judgment  declines.  This  was  spoken,  we  believe,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Iron  Duke,  whose  attachment  to  '  Brown  Bess ' 
was  within  an  ace  of  causing  the  British  army  to  be  sent  to 
the  Crimea  without  the  weapon,  the  Mini^  rifle,  which  went  far 
to  decide  both  Alma  and  Inkerman. 

*  A  similar  instance  of  conscious  decay  and  of  magnanimity,  perhaps 
even  superior  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  at  the  same  time 
mentioned.  The  late  Admiral  Barrington  being  called  upon  by  the 
Admiralty  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet,  refused  it,  saying  that 
bis  mental  powers  were  so  weakened  that  he  was  no  longer  equal  to  a 
situation  of  so  much  importance,  but  that  he  thought  himself  still 
very  well  able  to  act  under  another,  though  not  to  command;  he 
therefore  requested  to  be  second.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
year  his  weakness  had  so  increased  that  he  quarrelled  with  the«Ad- 
miralty  for  not  placing  him  in  that  situation  for  which  he  had  himself 
told  them  he  was  unfit. 

*  Some  anecdotes  were  mentioned  a  few  days  before  of  a  person 
who,  in  a  very  different  way,  could  boast  of  a  superiority  as  pro- 
minent as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's,  I  mean  the  celebrated  Lady 
Coventry.  From  old  Sheridan  (the  father  of  Richard  Brinsley)  Lord 
Braybrooke  heard  some  curious  anecdotes  of  her  early  life.  Mrs. 
Gunniug  (her  mother)  consulted  Sheridan  as  to  what  she  should  do 
with  her  two  beautiful  but  penniless  daughters.  He  recommended 
that  they  should  be  presented  at  the  Casde ;  here  a  great  difficulty 
occurred — ^by  what  possible  means  were  they  to  procure  court- 
dresses  ?  lliis  Sheridan  obviated ;  he  was  at  that  time  manager  of 
the  Dublin  Theatre,  and  offered  them  a  loan  of  the  stage  <}re8ses  of 
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Lady  Macbeth  and  Juliet.  In  these  they  appeared  most  lo?eljy  tad 
Sheridan,  after  having  attended  the  tdlet,  claimed  a  salute  fron  taA 
as  his  reward.  Very  soon  after  this  a  most  diabolical  scheme  mu 
formed  by  some  unprincipled  young  men ;  they  invited  Mrs.  Gnimii^ 
and  her  two  daughters  to  dinner,  and  infused  strong  narcotics  is  tbr 
wine,  intending  to  take  advantage  of  the  intoxication  which  most  eoiar 
to  carry  off  the  two  young  women.  Fortunately  Sheridan  diseoverei 
their  base  designs,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  rescue  the  ladki. 
Sheridan  lived  to  see  one  of  these  girls  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and  ik 
other  Countess  of  Coventry ;  and,  it  is  melancholy  to  add,  lived  u 
see  his  application  for  admission  to  their  parties  rejected. 

*  Lady  Coventry  enjoyed  one  very  singular  triumph.  Having  oh 
day  casually  mentioned  to  the  King  that  she  could  not  walk  in  tk 
Mall  because  the  crowd  who  came  to  gaze  at  her  pressed  round  ha 
in  a  way  that  was  quite  alarming,  His  Majesty  gallantly  exdainec 
that  the  finest  woman  in  England  should  not  be  prevented  fns 
gracing  the  Mall.  He  -desired  that,  whenever  she  wished  to  ^valk,  ^i» 
would  send  notice  to  the  captain  upon  guard,  and  at  the  same  tiw 
ordered  that  she  should  be  attended  by  a  Serjeant's  guard.  Sba 
walked  several  times  with  this  train ;  of  course  the  crowd  iocretfed 
but  they  were  prevented  from  pressing  upon  her,  and  her  vanitT^ 
which  was  excessive,  must  have  received  the  highest  gratifieatioD  k 
this  singular  distinction.* 

The  strangest  stories  that  can  be  told  of  the  Gunnings  vfA 
not  surprise  readers  conversant  with  the  social  history  of  tk 
period  in  which  they  flourished.  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates  tint 
soon  after  their  arrival  in  London  to  seek  their  fortunes, 
they  were  the  subject  of  a  trick,  played  off  by  Thrale  and 
Murphy,  which  would  hardly  have  been  hazarded  with  joxaf 
women  of  recognised  respectability.  Yet  they  were  of  i 
good  family,  and  their  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  pect 
Walpole  confirms  the  story  of  their  borrowing  their  eonrt 
dresses  to  attend  a  Castle  drawing-room  from  the  theatre, 
adding  that  the  lender  was  Mrs.  (Peg)  WoflBngton;  and  kc 
moreover  asserts,  that  they  once  had  serious  thoughts  of 
goiflg  upon  the  stage.  Writing  of  them  in  1751,  when  they 
were  in  the  heyday  of  their  fashion,  he  says :  *  There  tf« 

*  two  Irish  girls  of  no  fortune,  who  are  declared  the  hani- 
^  somest  women  alive.  I  think  their  being  two  so  handfloffi^ 
^  and  both  such  perfect  figures,  is  their  chief  excelleiiee,  fe 
^  singly,  I  have  seen  much  handsomer  figures  than  either:  ^^ 

*  ever,  they  can't  walk  in  the  Park,  or  go  to  Yauxhall,  to 

*  such  mobs  follow  them  that  they  are  therefore  driven  awaj.' 
This  being  so,  it  is  not  improbable  that  orders  were  ^ven  to 
the  oflScer  on  guard,  which  would  bear  the  flattering  inter- 
pretation put  upon  them  by  one  of  the  fair  disturbers  of  tk 
peace.     The  credit  of  this  act  of  gallantry,  if  it  was  onCi  ^ 


^ 
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Llue  to  George  II.,  for  Lady  Coventry  died  in  September 
1760,  in  her  twenty-seventh  year,  of  a  consumption.  Till 
'\nrithin  a  few  days  of  her  death,  she  lay  on  a  couch  with  a  look- 
ing-glass in  her  hand.  *  When  she  found  her  beauty,  which 
^  she  idolized,  was  quite  gone,  she  took  to  her  bed  and  would 

*  be  seen  by  nobody — not  even  by  her  nurse,  suffering  only  the 
"*  light  of  a  lamp  in  her  room.     She  then  took  leave  of  her 

*  husband,  who  had  forgiven  her  errors,  and  died  with  the 

*  utmost  resignation.'  * 

Moore  says  that,  when  Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  in  the 
brilliant  dawn  of  bis  dramatic  fame,  after  the  success  of  ^  The 
'  ^Rivals,'  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  established  queen  of 
fashion,  long  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  inviting  *the 

*  player's  son '  and  his  lovely  wife,  Reynolds's  St.  Cecilia,  to  her 
parties.  We  may  easily  guess,  therefore,  why  the  new  duchess 
and  the  new  countess  hesitated  to  ask  the  player  himself  to 
theirs. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  of  the  existing  generation,  one 
of  the  best  known  figures  in  St.  James  Street,  and  an  assiduous 
frequenter  of  its  clubs,  was  the  Baron  Osten,  formerly  of  the 
German  Legion,  a  gallant  officer  and  estimable  man,  but  of  a 
somewhat  lean,  dry,  and  bilious  complexion.  His  claim  to 
distinction  consisted  in  his  having  had  a  miraculous  escape 
from  the  jaws  of  a  lion,  who,  after  mumbling  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  let  him  drop,  The  jokers  maintained  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  his  bitterness;  and  Sydney  Smith,  after  expatiat- 
ing in  his  peculiar  vein  on  the  topic,  was  wont  to  make 
it  the  basis  of  a  theory  for  curing  cannibals  of  their  taste  for 
human  fiesh.     ^  Send  them  Rogers,'  he  would  say ;  ^  and,  if 

*  that  does  not  spoil  their  relish,  try  them  with  J,  W.  C  ;  for 

*  even  if  they  manage  to  get  him  down,  he  is  sure  to  disagree 

*  with  them.'  The  actual  adventure,  as  rescued  from  obscurity 
by  Miss  Wynn,  was  well  worth  commemorating,  although  not 
quite  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  theory  as  could  be 
wished. 

Baron  Ostevis  Account  of  his  Escape  from  the  jaws  of  the  Lion  in 
1827,  transcribed  from  his  own  MS.  {Extract  from  his  Journal,) 

*  May  20thy  1827. — ^We  heard  again  of  some  bullocks  having  been 
killed  in  the  same  jungle  where  we  had  killed  three  lions  on  the  four- 
teenth. On  the  strength  of  this  information  we  set  out  immediately, 
and  found  a  whole  family  of  lions.  We  killed  five,  but  I  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  of  being  killed  by  one  of  them.    After  having  killed 

*  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  G^eorge  III.,  vol.  ill. 
p,  )90|  note* 
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four,  I  had  wounded  a  fifth,  and  Grant  with  five  pad-elepbaats 
beating  towards  me,  when  he  roused  the  wounded  lion,  who 
diatelj  attacked  and  wounded  one  of  the  elephants.  He  then 
straight  at  me.  I  bent  a  little  forwards  over  the  howdah  to  take  a 
steady  aim  at  him,  when  unfortunately  the  forepart  of  the  howdah 
gave  way,  and  I  fell  with  all  my  guns  right  on  the  top  of  the  Hon, 
who  immediately  seized  hold  of  me.  I  broke  my  left  arm  ia  the  £aU, 
and  got  a  severe  blow  from  the  lion  on  the  head,  which  consideral^j 
stunned  me.  I  felt,  and  recollect  however,  that  he  was  tearing  at 
my  right  arm,  and  I  never  can  forget  the  horrible  gnarling  noise  be 
made.  Grant's  and  all  the  other  elephants  turned  tail  and  ran  away, 
so  that  I  was  left  alone,  helpless,  in  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  How  I  got 
out  of  it  alive  is  to  me  a  miracle,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it  other- 
wise than  by  giving  credit  to  my  Mahout's  statement.  He  6a3r8  that 
his  elephant  backed  about  fifty  yards,  but  that  he  succeed^  after 
some  time  in  driving  her  up  close  to  the  lion,  when  she  took  hold  of 
a  young  tree  and  bent  it  with  great  force  over  the  lion's  back,  when 
he  relinquished  his  prey,  and  was  soon  after  killed  by  one  of  the 
Chikareeff  (chasseurs  on  foot).  When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  found 
my  left  arm  broke,  a  severe  contusion  on  my  head,  and  eleven 
wounds  from  teeth  and  claws  in  my  right  arm.' 

Another  specimen  of  the  stories  and  adventures  related  in 
this  volume  on  good  authority,  is  the  following,  told  by  the  ex- 
chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rosslyn^ 
to  vindicate  the  plot  of  Miss  Joanna  Baillie's  play  on  the 
passion  of  Hate : — 

*  January^  1828. — Mrs.^  Kemble  told  me  that,  at  the  period  of  the 
first  appearance  of  **  De  Montfort,"  when  everj'body  was  decrying 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  hatred  so  diabolical,  and  were 
calling  it  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  the  subject  was  one 
day  discussed  at  dinner  at  Lord  Rosslyn's.  He  replied  that  in  real 
life  he  had  known  an  instance  of  hatred  still  more  inveterate,  and 
related  the  following  story. 

'  At  a  large  school  in  the  country  a  rebellion  took  place  among  the 
boys.  The  master,  very  anxious  to  know  the  name  of  the  ringleader, 
at  length,  either  by  threats  or  bribes,  or  both,  induced  one  of  the 
boys  to  disclose  the  name  of  a  boy  named  Davison.  He  was  of 
course  severely  punished  and  expelled,  carrying  away  with  him 
sentiments  of  deadly  hate  instead  of  the  afiection  he  had  formerly 
felt  for  his  schoolfellow.  Many  years  intervened,  during  which  they 
never  had  tlie  least  intercourse.  The  young  man  who  had  peached  went 
to  the  East  Indies.  He  returned,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Devon* 
shire.  Stopping  to  dine  at  a  small  inn,  he  inquired  of  the  waiter  what 
gentlemen  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  hearing  that  the  squire 
of  the  parish  was  a  Mr.  Davison,  the  name  struck  him :  he  thought 
he  recollected  that  his  former  schoolfellow  used  to  talk  of  his  home 
in  Devonshire,  and  while  his  dinner  was  getting  ready  he  determined 
to  go  to  the  squire's  house.  A  maid-servant  opened  the  door ;  he  sent 
in  his  name,  saying  that,  if  Mr.  Davison  had  been  educated  at  such 
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L  school,  be  would  recollect  it  He  was  introduced,  and  moet  cordially 
'eceived  by  bis  scboolfellow,  wbom  be  found  laid  up  witb  a  fit  of 
;he  gout,  and  was  pressed  to  dine,  witb  many  apologies  for  bad  fara, 
kc. ;  Mr.  Davison  baying  unfortunately  given  permission  to  all  bis 
servants  to  go  to  a  neigbbouring  place,  and  having  kept  only  the 
Rroman  wbo  was  bis  nurse. 

*  Mr.  Davison  appeared  so  rejoiced  in  talking  over  old  stories 
with  his  friend,  and  pressed  him  so  strongly  to  be  charitable  enough 
to   pass  another  day  with  him,  that  at  last  be  consented.    Next 
EDoming  the  unfortunate  guest  was  found  witb  bis  throat  cut  from 
ear  to  ear.    Of  course  the  maid-servant  was  taken  up  on  suspicion : 
indeed,  as  it  seemed  impossible  from  its  nature  that  the  wound  should 
havB  been  self-inflicted,  and  as  she  was  the  only  creature  in  the 
boose  excepting  her  master,  who  was  unable  to  move,  there  did  not 
seem  a  doubt.    The  trial  came  on :  Mr.  Davison  appeared  as  prose** 
cutor ;  Lord  Rosslyn  was  bis  counseL    Lr  spite  of  the  poor  girl's 
protestations  of  innocence,  the  case  seemed  nearly  decided,  when 
Mr.  Davison  sent  a  note  to  bis  counsel  desiring  him  to  ask  the  girl 
whether  she  bad  beard  any  noise  in  the  night:  Lord  Rosslyn  objected, 
bat  his  client  insisted.   This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  strange 
perversions  of  intellect  by  which  guilt  is  ordained  to  betray  itself 
when  all  the  artifice  wmcb  bad  accompanied  it  is  lulled  asleep. 
What  could  have  been  the  object  of  this  inquiry  does  not  appear : 
its  effect  was  fatal    The  girl  replied  that  she  recollected  bearing  a 
noise  along  the  passage  which  had  awakened  her,  but  that,  having 
been  much  fatigued  during  the  day,  she  was  too  sleepy  to  get  up  to 
inquire  the  cause:    more  questions  were  asked;  the  noises  and 
-various  other  circumstances  described ;  suspicions  arose  against  Mr. 
Davison  ;  and  the  business  ended  in  his  avowing  himself  the  mur- 
derer.  He  said  that  from  the  moment  in  which  he  first  beheld  the  face 
of  his  old  schoolfellow,   be  bad  determined  upon  revenging  his 
ancient  quarrel  by  the  death  of  the  offender.     He  had  crawled  on 
hands  and  knees  from  his  own  room  to  that  of  his  unfortunate 
^oest,  and  unable  to  support  himself  without  the  use  of  his  bands, 
had  found  great  difficulty  in  opening  the  door,  but  helping  himself 
by  bis  teeth  had  at  last  achieved  it,  reached  the  bed,  and  perpetrated 
the  horrid  deed.     He  had  then  crawled  back  and  bad  contrived  to 
free  himself  from  all  blood  stains  before  he  got  into  his  own  bed. 
It  was  the  extraordinary  noise  made  by  bis  crawling  which  had  dis- 
turbed the  maid-servant,  and,  at  last,  led  to  his  detection.' 

If  this  sudden  plunge  into  crime  runs  counter  to  all  common 
theories  of  human  nature,  so  certainly  does  the  following  anec- 
dote of  Ryder  Ally's  burst  of  sensibility : 

'  June,  1824. — ^I  heard  the  other  day  from  Miss  Stables  a  singular 
instance  of  the  power  of  music,  which  I  am  anxious  to  remember 
because  it  is  so  well  authenticated.  When  her  father  was  a  very 
young  man  he  followed  bis  regiment  into  the  £ast  Indies.  Upon 
some  occasion  (I  forget  what)  this  regiment  gave  a  dinner  to  that 
savage  tyrant,  Hyder  Ally,  who  a  short  time  after  returned  the  com« 
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S38  I>^nes  of  a  Lady  if  QiwKfy, 

g&inent  hy  tending  tlie  greater  part  of  Aoaeimtent  to  ihe  far-find 
lack  Hole.  Daring  dinaer  the  regimenial  band  plajed,  and  «1K  laa 
played  God  save  ike  Min§,  Hjder  Ally  appeared  nMOh  stnu^  mmi 
fiunted  at  kst  from  emotion.  Mr.  Stables  was  one  ^f  thoae  ^rko 
assisted  in  removing  him  from  the  dining-room,  and  wha, 
by  when  he  recovered,  heard  him  exclaim,  '*  Is  yonr  King  a  Grod 
you  ad(»re  him  with  Bach  mtisie  Us  that  ?  "  * 

It  18  an  amusing  blunder  of  Miss  Wynn,  or  of  her  infonnant, 
to  suppose  that  Hyder  Ally,  the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  sent  tlie 
British  to  the  Blaok  Hole  of  Calcutta ;  but  we  are  afraid  such 
mistakes  in  Indian  geo^graphy  and  history  are  not  aacomaaoa 
among  ladies  of  quality. 

*  During  the  Christnws  season  of  l€05-65  the  Marquis  of 
'  Buckingham  had  lavished  the  ho^itsflity  of  Stowe  vpea  tfaa 
*  exiled  royal  family  df  France.'  *  This  not  yery  graoioiisly 
recorded  instance  is  one  amongst  many  in  which  that  splendid 
hospitality  was  accepted  by  the  exiled  French  princes,  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  emigrants.  Miss  Wvnn  con- 
sequently saw  a  great  deal  of  them;  and  one  of  her  remi- 
niscences has  a  direct  bearing  on  a  question  we  bad  recently 
occasion  to  discuss  f,  namely,  whether  the  narrative  entitled 
'  Lee  demiires  Heuree  de  Lonis  XYI./  printed  in  the 
teenth  volume  of  ^  Memoirs  on  the  Revolution,'  was  the 
fide  composition  of  the  Abb€  Edgeworth. 

^  Stowe:  Jan,  9th  (no  year)* — This  morning  I  have  been  very  mncb 
interested  by  an  account  given  us  of  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  reviK 
lution  by  the  Duke  de  Sirent.  He  read  to  us  a  history  of  the  laa 
moments  of  Louis  XVI,,  written  hy  Abb£  Edgeworth  at  the  request 
of  the  brothers  of  that  unfortunate  monarch.  In  the  history  there 
was  little  that  we  did  not  know  before  from  Clery's  and  other  pub- 
lications, but  every  particular  became  doubly  interesting ;  first,  froa 
being  so  authenticated,  but  still  more  from  the  extreme  emotion  of 
the  reader.  This  was  peculiarly  striking  when,  in  describing  the 
anxiety  expressed  by  the  King  respecting  the  fate  of  the  clergy,  tht 
Abb^  says  he  informed  him  of  the  kind  hospitable  reception  thtf 
had  met  with  in  this  country ;  upon  which  the  King  forcibly  ex* 
pressed  his  gratitude  towards  the  English  for  the  protection  they  hmi 
afforded  to  bis  unfortunate  subjects.  At  these  words  the  poor  oU 
man's  voice  faltered,  and  his  eyes  filled  as  he  looked  towards  Liady  B» 
'  The  most  striking  circumstance  mentioned  hy  Edgeworth  is  a  speeok 
of  the  deputy  of  the  National  Assembly  who  was  ordered  to  aooom* 
pany  him  in  the  fiacre  which  carried  him  from  the  National  Assembly 
to  the  melancholy  abode  of  the  condemned  monarch.  After  very  littk 

*  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  George  lU.    By  the  Duke  of  Buokiiig« 
ham  and  Chandos,  K.G^  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 
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sommunication  on  indifferent  sabjects,  the  man  suddenly  ezclaimedy 
'*  Men  DieUf  quelle  iache  nous  avons  a  remplir.  Quel  homme!  quelle 
^*  resifffuUion!  quel  courage  I  ilfaut  qu'il  y  ait  Id  quelque  chose  de  sur^ 
^  htimainy  After  this  speech  the  Abb^  had  the  prudence  to  preserve 
perfect  silence ;  he  thought,  that  though  he  might  be  able  to  work 
em  the  mind  of  this  man,  it  was  still  more  likely,  considering  the 
short  time  they  had  to  pass  together,  tbat  ke  might  only  exasperate 
him  and  be  denied  the  permission  of  seeing  the  unfortunate  King, 
The  behaviour  of  Louis  in  these  last  trying  momente  exhibits  proofs 
not  only  of  his  uncommon  piety,  resignation,  and  meekness,  but  also 
of  fortitude  and  resolution,  which  appear  little  to  accord  with  the 
general  w^Ucness  and  indecision  of  his  character.  In  reading  this 
melancholy  history  it  was  singular  to  see  that  the  Duke  appeared  to 
be  most  aflected  by  some  triflusg  instances  of  degradation  which  we 
might  otherwise  have  overlooked.  For  instance,  when  Louis  was 
described  as  receiving  the  sacrament  sans  prie'dieu,  sans  cousmns, 
in  a  small  bedroom  without  any  furniture  but  trois  mauvaises  chaises 
en  euwt,  ke  was  deeply  affected,  probably  from  the  having  so  fre- 
quently been  an  eye-witness  of  all  the  sj^ndoor  whieh  used  to 
attend  this  ceremony. 

'A^fterwards  the  Duke  gave  us  the  aceonat  of  his  escape  from 
Paris  with  the  sons  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  the  Due  d'Angoullme  and 
the  Duke  de  Berri.  These  children  were  entrusted  to  him  not  only 
bj  their  father,  but  by  the  King,  who  both  seem  on  this  occasion  to 
have  given  evident  proofs  of  indecision  and  weakness  of  mind.* 

No  one  was  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  narrative  he  read  aloud  at  Stowe  than  the  Due  de  Sirent^ 
and  the  fair  inference  from  Miss  Wynn's  account  of  it,  noted 
down  from  memory,  is  that  it  was  identical  with  the  printed  one. 

It  was  this  lady's  practice  to  transcribe  remarkable  letters  aa 
well  as  narratives,  and  she  has  kept  copies  of  some  very  striking 
letters  from  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  Southey,  Sir  E.  Wilmot 
Horton,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Bishop  Heber,  &c.  But  the  utmost  space 
we  can  devote  to  her  miscellaneous  collection  of  curiosities  is 
exhausted ;  and  we  trust  we  have  quoted  enough  to  show  how 
much  attractive  material  for  social,  literary,  or  political  illus- 
tration may  be  accumulated  by  persons  similarly  situated  and 
endowed,  if  they  make  a  diligent  and  discriminating  use  of  their 
opportunities.  We  have  been  indulged  with  access  to  the  sheets 
of  this  volume,  which  is  now,  we  believe,  on  the  eve  of  publi- 
cation ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  received  with 
favour  and  read  with  interest  hy  a  condderable  class  of  society. 
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Abt.  II. —  I.  Etudei  Hvstorigues  sur  TAdmimstraiion  des  Vineg 
Publiqties  en  France  au  dix-septieme  et  dix-Jiuitihne  sieeic 
Par  K  J.  M.  Yionon.  Ing^oieur  en  Chef  des  Fonts  et 
Cbauss^ee.    Paris:  1862. 

2.  Histaire  des  Grands  Chemins  de  TEmpire  Bomatn^  Par 
Nicholas  Bebgieb,  Avocat  an  Sidge  Preridial  de  HeiiDs. 
Ed.  Brussels:  1728. 

« 

3.  Statutes  on  the  subject  of  Highways,  From  the  FoUo  JEUUtiou 
of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm ;  printed  by  command  of  Hit 
Majesty  King  George  IH.^  in  pursuance  of  an  Address  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  from  Original 
Records  and  Authentic  Manuscripts.     1810-1822. 

*  r\v  all  iuTentions/  says  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  ^  History  of 
'  England/  ^  the  alphabet  and  the  printing  press  alone 
'  excepted,  those  inventions  which  abridge  distance  have  done 
'  most  for  the  civilisation  of  our  species.'    ^  Every  improve- 
'  ment,'  he  adds,  ^  of  the  means  of  locomotion  benefits  mankind 
^  morally  and  intellectually  as  well  as  materially.'    Yet   the 
introduction  of  well-constructed  roads,  albeit  the  first  and  most 
necessary  condition  of  secure  and  rapid  communication,  might 
probably  in  most  countries  be  traced  to  the  caprice  of  a  despot 
or  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror.     Still,  whatever  the  objects  of 
those  who  established  them,  the  advantages  of  highways,  using 
the  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  and  as  answering  to  the 
French  *  Yoies  de  Communication,'  were  such  as  could  not 
remiun  confined  to  the  great  and  the  wealthy,  but  must  be 
participated  in  by  the  whole  community.     This  catholic  cha- 
racter distinguishes  highways  from  the  other  great  works  of  early 
civilisation,  which,   commencing   with   the  seven  wonders  of 
the  ancient  world,  however  surprising  as  monuments  of  labour 
and  of  perseverance,  however  beautiful  as  works  of  art,  how- 
ever admirable  for  genius  or  for  taste,  were,  as  a  rule,  calcu- 
lated to  serve  the  interests  or  minister  to  the  gratification  of 
classes  or  of  individuals,  rather  than  to  confer  benefit  on  the 
masses. 

The  earliest  road-maker  of  whom  we  have  any  account 
was  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  who  constructed  by  forced  labour 
a  gigantic  causeway  to  convey  materials  for  the  erection  of  a 
useless  pyramid,  which  has  immortalised  the  folly,  while  it  has 
left  in  doubt  the  name  of  its  founder.  Herodotus  has  recorded 
his  cruel  edicts,  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects,  and  the  execra- 
tion  with  which  they  loaded  his  memory.     Few,  however,  of 
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the  pioneers  of  interoourae  attempted  to  make  continuous  roads ; 
they  aimed  at  no  more  than  supplying  links  in  those  lines  of 
communication  which  the  natural  features  of  their  country  pre- 
sented, whether  for  travelling  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  on 
wheels.  To  afford  the  means  of  crossing  streams  and  marshes, 
or  of  scaling  precipitous  passes,  was  in  primitive  times  the 
work  of  monarchs  and  of  heroes.  In  Mahommedan  countries 
and  in  mediaaval  Europe,  to  make  such  provision  for  the  safety 
of  wayfarers  was  esteemed  an  act  of  charity  and  of  devotion, 
which  ranked  with  the  establishment  of  temples  and  of  water- 
courses, of  hospitals  and  of  almshouses,  and  constituted  a  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  a  people  or  to  the  honours  of  canonisation. 
Where  such  facilities  were  supplied  by  a  convulsion  of  nature 
or  by  the  labour  of  some  bygone  race,  the  genial  temper  of 
southern  nations  saw  in  them  the  hand  of  a  beneficent  Deity ; 
the  more  gloomy  northerners  preferred  to  connect  them  with 
the  malice  of  a  fiend.  To  this  day  the  Albanian  peasant  calls 
the  fallen  tree,  or  the  rocky  boulders,  that  enable  him  to  cross 
the  torrent,  Oso^s^vpi  or  the  Bridge  of  God,  while  in  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  countries.  Devil's  dykes  and  Devil's  bridges 
attest  less  fateful  feelings  and  a  darker  superstition. 

The  ancient  empires  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru,  both  as  desti 
tute  of  beasts  fitted  for  draught  or  for  riding  as  the  most 
barbarous  parts  of  Africa  at  the  present  time,  carried  mere  foot- 
roads  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.     These  were  con- 
structed for  the  double  purpose  of  facilitating  the  march  of 
armies  into  refractory  provinces,  and  ministering  to  the  con- 
venience and  the  luxury  of  the  emperors ;  those  of  Peru  ex- 
tended for  upwards  of  a  thousand  Spanish  leagues  through  a 
country  presenting  all  the  difficulties  of  a  tropical  climate  and 
ranges  of  more  t£an  Alpine  grandeur  and  sternness,  and  were 
maintiuned  by  the  labour  of  the  districts  through  which  they 
passed.     Embankments  of  earth  or  stone,  galleries  extending 
along  the  face  of  precipices,  tunnels  through  living  rock,  long 
flights  of  steps  hewn  in  solid   stone,  ravines  bridged   with 
masonry,  torrents  crossed  by  suspension-bridges  of  osier  or  the 
tough  fibre  of  the  aloe,  render  these  works  of  the  Incas,  more 
especially  if  we  remember  that  they  were  constructed  by  a 
nation  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  worthy  of  being  reckoned, 
as  they  have  been  by  Humboldt,  among  the  most  gigantic  un- 
dertakings ever  executed  by  man.     So  effectualTy  had  the 
giant  obstacles  of  nature  been  overcome,  that  trained  runners, 
relieving  each  other  at  intervals  of  five  miles,  were  enabled  to 
convey  despatches,  and  fresh  fish  or  other  dainties  for  the  royal 
table,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  a  day ;  a 
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speed  scaroelyy  if  at  all^  snrpafleed  bj  o«r  fittest  mails  m  tie 
palmj  days  of  tiie  fomL 

We  need  not  wonder  that  tiie  first  Spmiards  wlio  mmw  and 
described  iiiese  new-world  ways  feared  that  tiiey  wo«M  be 
aospected  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  their  untraT^Ied 
and  untravelling  countrymen.  In  the  andent  monarchies  of 
tiie  East  where  beasts  of  burden  abounded,  less  care  and  labour 
were  devoted  to  ensuring  the  means  of  oommnnicatioii.  The 
camel  trod  the  pathless  wilderness,  the  horse  and  tbe  mnle 
picked  their  track  across  the  plain  and  scnunbled  np  the  moun- 
tain side  and  down  die  dry  bed  of  the  torrent,  as  the  CTrcom- 
stanoes  of  the  day,  or  the  instinct  of  the  moment,  prompted.  It 
was  only  where  the  river  ran  too  deep  or  too  rapid  to  be  forded, 
where  the  swamp  or  the  precipice  denied  sdl  passage,  that 
the  work  of  man  was  brought  in  aid  of  the  caravan.  The 
Amorites  will  scarcely  be  suspected  of  having  been  scientific 
road-makers,  and  the  *  king's  highway,'  along  which  Sibon 
*  would  not  sufier  Israel  to  pass,'  was,  doubtless,  nothing  more 
tlian  a  track  between  fields  and  vmeyards.  Semiramis  and  her 
roods  are  too  apocryphal  to  require  notice.  The  Persiaa  sove- 
reigns had  HI  the  days  of  Xerxes  estabHriied  caravanserais  at 
regular  intervals,  and  provided  ferries,  and,  in  some  cases, 
bridges,  on  such  main  lines  as  that  from  Snsa  to  Sendis.  Their 
mounted  couriers,  whose  speed  in  the  estimation  of  Herodotus 
nothing  mortal  surpassed,  were  supplied  with  fireeh  horses  every 
eighteen  or  twenty-five  miles,  and  appear  to  Iwve  travelled  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  modem  Turkish  Tartars,  or  fitm 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  a  day. 

The  Athenians  had  a  few  hard  avenues  of  no  great  lengtl^ 
soch  a»  those  leading  to  ^  Pineus  uid  to  Eleusis;  but  the 
Greeks  were  not  distingmdied  as  road-makers,  although  the 
fact  that  the  Laeedflsmoaian  kings  were  ex  officio  highway  sur- 
veyors, and  that  among  the  Thebans  the  most  illustrious  citisem 
filled  that  post,  shows  that  considerable  importance  was  attached 
to  means  of  intercourse.  The  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
systematic  road-makers  is  due  to  the  Carthaginian&  It  was 
from  them  tbe  Romans  learnt  that  art,  which,  no  less  than  the 
discipline  of  their  kgions,  contributed  to  render  them  tiie 
masters  of  the  world.  In  the  infiincy  of  Rome  her  citizens 
were  as  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  practicable  highways 
upon  or  within  their  borders  as  the  Montenegrins  of  the  present 
day.  When  from  robbers  and  outlaws  they  became  invaitsrs, 
they  pushed  roads  in  all  directions,  and  compelied  all  nations 
and  languages  to  assist  in  riveting  the  finks  that  indissohibly 
bound  them  to  the  seat  of  empire.     The  Roman  fines  extended 
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firom  the  Atkuitic  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  from  the  wall 
of  AntOBtnus  t»  the  extreme  limit  of  cultivatioii  in  Africa. 
Thej  almost  justified  the  boast  addressed  to  the  capital  bj  the 


*  Feeisd  patriam  diversis  gentibus  unam  :-— 
TJrbem  fecisti,  qood  priua  orbis  eral/ 

TrayeUers  could,  thanks  to  the  imperial  roads,  with  ease  accom* 
plish  upon  wheels  distances  of  one  hundred  miles  a  day,  and 
Pliny,  quoted  by  M.  Bergier,  relates  that  Tiberius  Nero,  when 
despatched  into  Oermany  by  Augustus  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  sickness  of  Drusus  Germanicus,  started  from  Lyons, 
and  drove  two  hundred  Roman  miles  in  the  first  twenty-four 
hoars. 

The  empire,  however,  did  not  possess  only  great  roads,  such 
80  sufficed  to  the  march  of  legions,  to  imperial  prepresses,  or  to 
feed  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  capital  cities  with  the  produce  of 
remote  provinces :  it  had  that  which  is  evidence  of  a  higher 
oifvilisation, — a  well-devised  and  complete  network  of  cross-roads, 
leading  to  and  connecting  together  fiourishing  villages,  cultivated 
fiarms,  and  prosperous  homesteads. 

The  highway  le^lation  of  the  Romans  continues  the  basis 
of  that  of  great  part  of  modem  Europe.     By  the  Roman  law 
the  use  of  roads  was  in  the  public;  they  could  be  the  property 
of  no  one,  but  the  emperors  or  other  chief  magistrates  were 
their  conservators.     Most  of  the  main  avenues  were  constructed 
at  the  public  expense,  usually  executed  by  contractors,  and  ever 
after  maintained  by  the  labour  of  soldiers  or  of  convicts,  or  by 
the  enforced  service,  in  some  instances  the  taxation,  of  the 
districts  through  which  they  passed.     Tolls  as  a  means  of  re- 
pairing highways  appear  to  have  been  unknown,  or,  if  known, 
sddom  resorted  to  in  the  Roman  world.     Some  roads  were 
carried  out  by  the  private  munificence  of  the  emperors,  or  of 
otiier  great  personages  lunbitious  of  popularitv,  or  with  the 
qpoik  of  war  brought  home  by  successful  generals.  The  office  of 
inspector  of  any  of  the  great  lines  was  prized  by  men  of  praetorian 
rank,  and  often  not  (Ksdained  by  the  emperprs  themselves.     The 
oross^roads,  or  vies  vicinales^  were  committed  to  the  charTO  of 
loeal  magistrates,  and,  as  a  rule,  maintained  by  the  compulsory 
labour  or  the  contributions  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  although 
oecamonally  a  certain  extent  was  assigned  to  some  landowner  to 
repair  at  his  own  cost. 

In  the  outlying  provinces  of  the  empire,  after  the  withdrawal 
or  overthrow  of  the  Romans,  the  civilisation  they  had  imported 
dwindled  and  faded  away.  The  long  straight  roads,  con- 
strueted  by  consummate  skill  with  all  the  soli^ty  and  finish  of 
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a  building,  were  abftiidoned  to  the  destmctiYe  ageii<nes  of  time 
and  of  the  elements.  Water  washed  awaj  their  embankments^ 
or  percolating  their  surfaces,  caused  them  to  decay ;  rank  vege- 
tation forced  itself  through  the  interstices  of  their  component 
materials  and  broke  them  up.  In  some  cases  they  were  simply 
lost  to  sight ;  the  forest  overgrew  and  com^aled  them  ;  the 
wind  heaped  up  sand  and  dust  and  buried  them ;  the  rain 
washed  mould  down  from  the  bank  and  the  hillside,  and  over* 
whelmed  them.  Portions  sank  by  their  own  weight  into  the 
wet  and  neglected  soil  which  dosed  over  them.  From  tin^e  to 
time  the  plough  or  the  draining-tool  of  the  husbandmstn,  the 
spade  of  the  builder  or  the  navigator,  bring  to  light  parts  of 
these  wondrous  constructions.  Among  barbarous  races  they 
are  then  ascribed,  as  superstition  or  national  vanity  happens  to 
prevail,  to  the  wi^om  of  King  Solomon,  to  the  agency  of  genii, 
or  to  fabulous  heroes.  In  civilised  countries  the  carious  and 
the  learned  look  upon  them  with  an  interest  nmilar  to  that 
with  which  men  r^ard  the  fossil  remains  of  a  remote  geok^icai 
epoch,  in  which  the  conditions  of  existence  were  different  from 
their  own. 

In  Gaul,  and  wherever  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  sur- 
vived, the  sovereign  appears  always  to  have  considered  it  his 
duty  or  his  privil^e  to  provide,  or  at  least  to  watch  over,  the 
main  lines  of  intercourse.  Under  the  barbarous  monarchy  of 
the  Franks  this  royal  authority  was  little  more  than  nominal^ 
or  its  dium  altogether  in  abeyance.  The  unity  of  empire  ondec 
Charlemagne  favoured  the  revival  of  intercourse ;  but  the  inde- 
pendence of  petty  dukedoms  and  principalities  and  the  lawless- 
ness of  great  barons,  for  four  centuries,  baffled  the  effiMta  of 
weaker  successors.  In  time,  however,  commerce  and 
grimages,  in  spite  of  warlike  passions  and  feudal  anarchy^  made 
the  necesrity  of  securing  communications  felt,  and  enlisted  in 
their  support  love  of  gain  and  religious  ardour.  At  a  Liter 
period  the  crusades  tau^t  military  chiefs  to  apfMredate  the 
value  of  facilities  for  the  march  of  armies.  Accordingly  we 
find  monastic  orders  raising  alms,  lords  of  the  soil  levying  toDs, 
towns  or  guilds  of  merchants  giving  contributions,  and  all 
vying  with  each  other  in  supplying  bridges,  causeways,  and 
other  means  of  passage  where  most  necessary.  The  king 
made  grants  out  of  his  revenues,  the  Pope  oocasicmally  gave 
assistance  for  the  same  purpose.  Thus  Innocent  lY.,  in  1245, 
contributed  largely  to  the  erection  of  one  of  the  great  bridges 
of  France,  that  over  the  Rhone  at  Guillotiere.  It  may  some- 
what detract  in  Protestant  eyes  from  the  Pontiff's  generoa^,  to 
learn,  that  he  paid  no  slight  portion  of  his  subscriptions  in  a  cur- 
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Tency^  coined  with  a  facility  which  Mr.  Chase  might  envy, 
namely^  in  indalgences.     Unfortunately  these  different  powers 
carried  on  their  works  in  a  desultory  manner^  without  coopera- 
tion, without  even  reference  to  each  other.     Jurisdictions  were 
unascertained,  or,  if  ascertained,  were  often  found  to  be  conflict- 
ing.    The  alms  of  the  faithful  were  not  always  strictly  applied 
to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  given.     Tolls,  whether  such 
as  were  levied  upon  travellers  in  return  for  protection  against 
robbers,  or  such  as  were  raised  for  the  express  purpose  of  main- 
taining bridges  and  other  passages,  were  so  commonly  diverted 
from  their  rightful  use,  that  instead  of  aiding  intercourse,  they 
became  one  of  its  greatest  obstacles,  and  created  in  the  minds 
of  the  French  people  that  aversion  to  such  charges  which  has 
never  been  effaced.     The   crown,   whose  interest  it   was   to 
knit  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  together,  favoured  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  the  opening  of  highways  in  every  direction.     It 
would  gladly  have  prevented  the  grosser  abuses,  have  recop- 
ciled  jarring  interests,  and  given  unity  and  system  to   their 
labours.     But  the  crown  was  often  weak,  always  needy,  and 
lavished  on  the  objects  of  its  fear  or  its  favour  the  funds  it  had 
itself  destined  to  more  useful  ends.     M.  Yignon  gives  a  curious 
extract,  illustrative  of  this  state  of  things,  from  an  ordinance 
of  the  year  1413,  in  which  Charles  VI.  naively  admits  his  want 
of  trust  in  his  own  purpose,  and  gives  fair  notice  to  others  to 
place  no  reliance  on  bis  royal  word.     The  King  formally  de- 
clares that,  in  order  to  ensure  funds  for  the  repairs  of  his  castles, 
forts,  houses,  bridges  and  causeways,  all  of  which  are  stated  to 
be  in  immediate  danger  of  falling  into  ruin,  he  will,  for  three 
years  to  come,  make  no  gift  or  grant  to  any  person  whatever 
out  of  any  reliefs,  forfeitures,  fines,  escheats,  &c.,  nor  make  any 
presents  of  money,  nor  put  any  extraordinary  charges  on  his 
domains.     He  then  adds :  '  That  if,  owing  to  the  importunity 
*  of  petitioners,  or  any  other  cause,  he  should  be  induced  to  make 
'  any  such  gifts  or  grants,  or  to  impose  any  sush  charge  on  his 
'  siud  domains,  his  secretaries,  present  and  future,  are,  jointly 
^  and   severally,  prohibited  from  drawing  up  or  signing  any 
'  orders  thereupon.'     Surely  Gil  Bias,  when  he  felt  compelled 
by  the  previous  command  of  his  master,  the  Archbishop  of 
Granada,  to  inform  him  that  his  sermons  began  to  savour  of 
apoplexy,  was  not  placed  in  a  more  delicate  position  than  the 
royal  scribes,  who  might  be  called  upon  to  intimate  to  their  sove- 
reign that  they  held  any  acts  or  words  of  his  null  and  void  for 
weakness  and  inconsistency  of  purpose. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  power  of  the  French  crown  was 
more  firmly  established,  and  its  central  authority  made  itself 
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everywhere  felt  as  on  other  saljeets,  so  alao  on  tloit  of  lu^i- 
ways.  Commeiidi^  with  Lioois  XIL  in  1508,  sneoemre 
90TereignB  appointed  officers^  or  boards  of  oflfeers,  ooder  tEf- 
ferent  titks^  md  with  yarying  d^rees  of  anthority,  to  inspect 
and  report  upon  the  oonditi<Hi  of  all  principal  roads  and  pas- 
sives ;  to  repair  snch  of  them  as  were  at  the  king's  charge,  aad 
to  enforce  the  maintenance  of  others  by  those  npon  whom  the 
obligation  lay.  Little  good  seems  to  hare  been  effiscted,  nor 
need  we  wonder  at  the  resnlt  wfaoi  we  find  that  the  creatiaii, 
suppression,  and  restoration  of  the  abore  oflfees  at  intenrait 
of  a  few  years  was  mainly  doe  to  a  desire  to  Teplenish  ^tat 
treasury  by  the  sale  of  appointments,  the  locratiTe  cfaancter 
of  whidi  is  roidered  erident  by  the  drcomstance  that,  notwidi- 
steading  their  preomoo.  tenure,  tliey  d  w.7.  eonumnded  pciw 
chasers.  We  stand  amazed  at  the  baseness  of  the  royal  jobben» 
who,  on  the  one  hand,  systonatically  bartered  awa^  the  best 
interests  of  their  sabjects,  and,  on  the  other,  brxdce  finth  with 
the  harpies  to  whom  they  had  sold  them ;  hot  mors  astoamfii^ 
still  is  the  effinonteiy  with  whidh  the  preambles  of  sacecBmre 
^  popetual  and  iirerocable '  edicts  aTOW  the  pecnniary  motrfe 
that  has  induced  the  monarch  to  issoe  than. 

This  corrupt  system  endured  at  its  he^fat  ibr  the  best  part 
of  a  century,  intermpted  only  by  an  attempt  of  Henry  HT.  to 
introduce  a  more  healthy  condition  of  thii^s.  He  created  the 
office  of  Grand  Yojer,  or  Great  Waywardoi,  of  France,  with 
power  to  appcHut  subordinate  suiyeyofs  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  and  marked  his  sense  of  the  importuice  of  the 
dia^e,  and  his  earnest  dedre  for  reforms,  by  entrusting  its 
duties  to  no  less  a  person  tiian  Sully.  It  wws,  no  doubt,  the 
prominence  thus  given  to  the  subject  that  led  the  learned 
Bergi^'  in  this  re^n  to  oompOe  tiie  dabotate  work  on  Roman 
roads,  which  he  subsequently  defeated  to  Henry's  successor, 
Louis  Xm.  After,  howerer,  the  murder  of  Henry  lY.  has 
plans  of  improrement  were  abandoned,  and  the  office  of  Gnad 
Yoyer  was  abolidied. 

The  ccRMfition  of  the  roads  in  France  at  this  period  was  soeh 
as  might  be  expected  under  the  legislation  we  hare  described. 
The  majority  were  mere  tracks,  imperfectly  protected  from  the 
encroachments  of  ad)<nning  landownersL  Some  of  the  maiB 
lines  had  a  paTed  causeway  extending  along  Ae  centre,  and,  is 
places  where  it  was  absolutely  needed,  were  provided  with 
druBB  or  culTertB  to  carry  off  water.  One  of  the  carfiest  of 
these  improTed  roads  was  that  leacfiog  firom  Paris  to  Orleans. 
From  the  <Hders  issued  for  its  repair  in  1556,  it  appears  to  have 
been  fifty-foor  iSeet  broad ;  the  omtre  was  paved  fiora  width  of 
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fifteen  feet,  the  remainder  continued  •  as  it  was.*  To  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  all  travelling  in  France  was  performed 
on  horseback,  the  slowness  and  discomfort  of  wheeled  convey- 
smces  confining  their  use  to  the  transport  of  goods. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Britain  as  well  as  Gaul  was 
indebted  to  the  Romans  for  the  earliest  roads  deserving  lixe 
name.  The  patriotism  of  native  writers,  however,  has  led  them 
to  assert  that  highways  had  been  a  subject  of  care  and  anxiety 
to  British  legislators  long  before  the  landing  of  Caesar.  Ac- 
ceding to  the  veracious  history  professedly  translated  from  the 
Armorican  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Dunwallo  Molmutius, 
a  monarch  of  Britain,  the  date  of  whose  reign  is  approximately 
fixed  by  his  having  been  the  father  of  Brennus  who  sacked 
consular  Rome,  established  a  code,  named  after  himself  the 
Molmutine  Laws.  In  these  he  enacted  that  not  only  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  as  also  cities,  should  have  the  privilege  of 
giving  sanctuary  and  protection  to  any  fugitive  or  criminal  that 
should  %  to  them;  but  ^likewise  that  the  ways  leading  to 
^  those  temples  and  cities,  as  also  the  husbandmen's  plows, 
^  should  be  allowed  the  same  privilege.     So  that  in  his  days 

*  the  murders  and  cruelties  committed  by  robbers  were  pre- 

*  vented,   and   everybody   passed    safe   without   any   violence 

*  offered  him.* 

In  the  reign  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Dunwallo,  Belinus, 
— a  sovereign  whose  existence  is  vouched  for  by  the  name  of 
Billing^te,  still  retained  by  the  site  of  a  gate  of  wonderful 
structure  which  he  erected, — a  practical  difficultv  arose  out  of 
the  above  law,  *  because  the  limits  determining  the  ways  were 

*  unknown.' 

*  The  king,  therefore,'  says  the  historian, '  willing  to  clear  the  law 
of  all  ambiguities,  summoned  pl\  the  workmen  of  the  island  together, 
and  commanded  them  to  pave  a  causeway  of  stone  and  mortar,  which 
should  run  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  from  the  sea  of  Cornwall 
to  the  shore  of  Caithness,  and  lead  directly  to  the  cities  tliat  lay  along 
that  extent.  Another  he  commanded  to  he  made  over  the  breadth 
of  the  kingdom,  leading  Arom  Menevia,  that  was  situated  upon  the 
Demetian  sea,  to  Hamo's  port,  and  to  pass  through  the  interjacent 
cities.  Other  tw>e  he  also  made  obliquely  through  the  isknd  for  a 
passage  to  the  rest  of  the  cities.  Then  he  confirmed  to  them  all 
honours  and  privileges,  and  prescribed  a  law  for  the  pumahment  of 
afloy  injury  committed  upon  them.' 

According  to  other  writers,  perhaps  not  less  worthy  of  cre- 
dence than  the  good  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  these  roads  were  the 
work  of  fiends,  who,  compelled  by  the  magic  art  of  Dunwallo 
Molmutius,  completed  them  in  a  single  night. 
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From  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle  it  appears  that  the 
four  roads  thus  attributed  to  mythical  kings^  were  the  same  as 
became  subsequently  known  under  the  names  of  Erming-stretey 
Ikenild-strete^  Watling-strete,  and  Fosse;  the  remains  of 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries,  attest,  that  if  not 
originally  laid  out,  they  were  certainly  reconstructed  by  the 
Romans.  This  indefatigable  people  had^  according  to  Bergier, 
constructed  in  this,  the  New  Zealand  of  their  empire,  upwards 
of  2,500  miles  of  paved  or  hard  roads. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  not  only 
their  roads  perished,  as  in  Gaul,  but  their  legislation  also  passed 
away.  The  inhabitants,  relapsing  into  barbarism,  had  little  need 
and  no  means  of  maintaining  scientifically  made  roads,  and  soon 
reverted  to  the  use  of  the  first  track  that  offered  a  passage  for 
man  or  beast. 

A  stranger  observing  the  perplexing  want  of  system,  and  the 
firequently  inconvenient  course  of  English  country  roads,  might 
suppose  that  they  had  been  laid  out,  as  Washington  Irving,  in 
his  ^  £[nickerbocker*s  GQstory  of  New  York,'  reUtes  of  the 
streets  of  that  city,  by  pigs  roaming  about  in  quest  of  food. 
Our  highways  were,  in  &ct,  originally  tracks  struck  oat  hj 
travellers,  by  the  drivers  of  packhorses,  or  perhaps  by  the 
horses  themselves  making  their  way  as  they  best  could  from 
point  to  point.  They  made  long  circuits  to  reach  fords  or  spots 
where  they  could  cross  insignificant  brooks ;  where  there  was 
high  ground  they  chose  it  to  escme  the  bogs  of  the  plain  or  of 
the  valley ;  every  obstacle,  even  the  slightest,  a  tree  or  a  stone, 
caused  them  to  deviate  from  a  straight  coarse ;  when  a  track 
became  by  any  accident  obstructed,  it  was  usually  easier  to  make 
a  new  passage  than  to  dear  or  improve  the  former  one.  The 
TOi^  and  ready  l^ishuion  of  the  Saxon  invaders  shows  the 
condition  of  thin^  in  their  time.  One  of  their  old  laws  enjoixUy 
that '  highways  be  broad  enough  for  two  waggons  to  pass  each 
'  other,  leaving  room  for  the  drivers  to  ply  their  whips  fireelj, 
'  and  for  sixteen  soldiers  to  ride  in  harness  abreast ; '  provisions 
eminently  suggestive  of  the  miriness  of  the  roads  and  of  the 
purpose  fcnr  which  they  were  required. 

Nothing  howevtf,  so  much  skiws  the  decay  of  ^  roads  and 
other  means  of  communication  bequeathed  by  the  Romans  to 
our  British  f^Mnefathers,  as  the  necesdty  of  suponatural  aid 
under  which  we  find  saints,  and  other  persons  of  distinguished 
piety,  laboorinp  when  (m  their  journeys.  Thus,  in  the  year  685, 
certain  <^  his  m>ck  conveying  the  body  of  Bi^iop  Eiiienwarid 
firom  the  Abbey  of  Baridng,  by  what  less  than  3(X)  years  before 
had  been  a  safe  and  convenient  h^way  from  Essex  to  LondcHi, 
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found  no  means  of  crossing  the  Lea,  and  were  only  relieved 
from  their  embarrassment  by  a  miracle  opportunely  vouchsafed. 
Of  course,  less  favoured  individuals,  journeying  for  the  mere  sake 
of  pleasure  or  of  worldly  business,  must  in  similar  cases  have  been 
altogether  arrested  in  their  progress,  or  exposed  to  serious  diffi- 
culty and  even  danger.  Many  years  later  several  of  the  atten- 
dants of  Maud,  Queen  of  Henry  L,  were  drowned  at  the  same 
passage  of  the  Lea,  then  known  as  Old  Ford,  while  Her  Ma- 
jesty herself  was,  to  use  Stow's  expression,  ^  well  washed  in  the 

*  water.*    Thereupon  she  *  caused,'  says  the  same  writer,  *  two 

*  stone  bridges  to  be  builded,  of  the  which  one  was  situated 
^  over  Lue,  at  tfie  head  of  the  town  of  Stratford,  now  called 

*  Bow,  because  the  bridge  was  arched  like  a  bow ;  a  rare  piece 

*  of  work ;  for  before  that  time  the  like  hail  never  been  seen  in 

*  England.' 

While  under  our  Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors  the  formation 
nnd  care  of  roads  was  thus  left  to  chance  or  to  the  desultory 
efforts  of  individuals,  their  value  was  in  principle  fully  re- 
cognised. By  the  common  law  of  England,  the  use  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  by  no  means  depends  upon  the  goodwill 
and  convenience  of  the  districts  in  which  they  lie ;  still  less  are 
they  the  property  of  the  inhabitants.  Our  highways  are  the 
king's  highways,  over  which  all  his  subjects  have  a  ri^ht  to 
pass,  and  as  the  parishes  through  which  they  run  are  bound 
to  maintain  them  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public,  every 
one  may  set  the  law  in  motion  against  a  parish  that  fails  to 
discharge  this  duty.  So  fixed  a  burden  is  this  that  where  a 
highway  has  been,  even  from  time  immemorial,  repaired  by  a 
township  or  other  subdivision  of  a  parish,  by  individuals  ratione 
tenures,  by  the  help  of  tolls,  or  by  other  means,  upon  the 
failure  of  any  of  these  adequately  to  provide  for  the  road,  the 
original  obligation  to  repair,  which  is  always  presumed  to  have 
existed,  and  from  the  performance  of  which  the  parish  had  only 
been  provisionally  relieved,  is  held  to  revive. 

At  common  law  the  constable  of  the  parish  was  the  officer 
charged  with,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  responsible  for,  the  con- 
dition of  all  highways  therein.  The  occupiers  of  land  were 
in  a  vague  manner  bound  ^to  use  their  endeavours '  to  execute 
the  necessary  repairs,  this  duty  forming  part  of  the  trinoda  ne* 
cessitas  or  general  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  roads,  bridges,  and  military  defences.  Performance  of  this 
task  on  the  part  of  parishes  and  of  their  officers  was  enforced  * 
by  courts  leet  and  the  sheriff's  toum,  which  were  local  courts 
having  criminal  jurisdiction ;  while  the  county  courts  and  the 
hundred  courts  were  available  for  civil  actions.     It  will,  there- 
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fore,  be  seen  that  the  common  law  prescribed  what  ahovld  be 
done,  who  should  do  it,  and  also  proidded  remedies  agninst 
defaulters.  Statutes  without  numb^,  several  of  them  amoag 
the  most  voluminous  and  intricate  of  our  laws,  have  been 
passed  on  the  subject  of  highways.  Thej  may  be  siud  in  the 
main  to  consist  of  a  sncceswon  of  attempts  to  secure  the 
performance  of  these  obligations  by  parishes,  and  show  the 
marvellous  power  of  passive  resistance  possessed  by  those 
bodies. 

For  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Conquest,  such  of 
our  rulers  as  concerned  themselves  about  roads  were  ootttent  witk 
seddng  to  repress  the  commis^on  of  orimes  of  vtoleoce  and  extcuv 
tion.  It  is  not  till  the  year  1523  that  we  meet  with  any  measure 
that  evinces  concern  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  for  the  con- 
dition of  highways.  But  from  1523  the  ever-increasing  im- 
portance attached  by  Parliament  and  by  the  public  to  the 
quality  of  roads,  as  well  as  their  state  of  repaur  at  different 
periods  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  may  be  traced 
throuhh  the  statute-books,  and  afford  a  measure  of  the  progress 
of  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

The  first  outcry  proceeded  from  the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  of 
Sussex,  districts  which,  from  the  depth  and  tenacity  of  theb 
clay,  have  long  enjoyed  an  unenviable  fame  in  the  annals  of 
road-making.  Acts  were  in  consequence  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIiL,  which,  after  describing  ^many  of  the  wayes  in 
^  the  wealds  as  so  depe  and  noyous  by  wearyng  and  course  of 
^  water  and  other  occasions  that  people  cannot  have  their 
^  cariages  or  passages  by  horses  uppon  or  by  the  same  but  to 
*  their  great  paynes,  periU  and  jeopardie,'  provided  that  ownere 
of  land  might,  with  the  consent  of  two  justices  far  the  county, 
and  of  twelve  discreet  inhabitants  of  the  hundred,  lay  out  new 
roads  and  thereupon  close  up  old  ones.  From  the  above  statutes 
it  would  appear  that  at  that  period,  at  all  events  in  the  counties 
referred  to,  it  was  considered  ea»er  to  open  a  new  road  than 
to  repair  an  old  one.  Under  the  same  monarch  the  difiiculties 
created,  not  by  mud,  but  by  water,  led  to  the  enactment  of  a 
general  statute  to  facilitate  the  repair  of  bridges. 

The  growth  of  commerce  and  of  population  soon  after  begao 
everywhere  to  require  lines  of  communication  which  should  be 
passable  at  all  seasons,  and  not  exposed  to  frequent  *  solutioDS 
^  of  continuity.'  To  meet  thb  state  of  things^  the  first  general 
highway  Act  (2  &  3  Philip  and  Mary,c.  8.),  and  the  foundatioa 
of  all  subsequent  measures  on  this  subject,  was  passed  in  1555. 
It  is  a  pithy  and  business-like  Act,  consisting  only  of  four  short 
sections,  and  does  credit  to  the  legislature  that  enacted  it.     The 
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preamble  goes  straight  to  the  point,  and  simply  states,  that, 
<  highwates  are  do  we  both  verie  nogrsome  and  tedious  to  travell 
'  in  and  dangerous  to  all  passengers  and  cariages.'  It  therefore 
provides  that  the  constables,  churchwardens,  and  a  number  of 
panehioners  shall  yearly  choose  two  honest,  men  to  be  surveyors 
and  orderers  of  the  works  for  the  amendment  of  highways. 
This  service  is  obligatory  on  the  individuals  selected,  and  a 
penalty  is  imposed  on  any  one  neglecting  or  refusing  to  act.  All 
parishioners  are  enjoined  to  work  in  person  or  by  substitute, 
four  days  in  the  year,  of  eight  hours  a  day,  as  and  where 
directed  by  the  surveyors.  Occupiers  of  land  are  directed  to 
furnish  one  cart  for  each  plough  land  they  hold,  and  persons 
keeping  wains  of  draught  are  also  to  furnish  similar  aid. 

The  above  Act  was  treated  as  an  experiment,  and  passed  for 
seven  years  only.  Imme^tely  on  its  expiration,  however,  a 
Parliament  in  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth  declared  it  to  have 
been  ^  vcrye  beneficial  and  most  necessary  to  bee  continued  for 
^  the  ease  and  comon  weale  of  the  people  of  this  land,'  and  re- 
newed it,  with  enlai^gedand  more  stringent  provbions,  for  twenty 
years.  Finally,  an  Act  passed  in  the  29th  year  of  Elizabeth 
declared  the  former  highway  statutes  to  have  been  ^  by  proofe 
'  imd  experience  tryed,  and  founde  to  be  very  necessarie  and 
^  profi&table,'  and  made  them  perpetuaL 

The  above-mentioned  statutes  were  little  more  than  declara- 
tory of  the  common  law,  and  contented  themselves  with  pro- 
viding a  more  complete  machinery  for  giving  efiect  to  its 
requir^uents.  But  the  growth  of  populous  .towns,  and  of  great 
centres  of  industry,  was  meanwhile«rcuung  a  fresh  problem  for 
solution  by  the  legislature.  A  great  intercourse  sprang  up 
between  certain  plaoes,  and  it  was  found  unjust,  perhaps  im- 
possible, that  the  intermediate  parishes,  often  poor  and  thinly 
inhabited,  should  make  good  an  exoeptional  state  of  wear  and 
tear  of  roads  caused  by  a  traffic  which  rolled  through  them, 
as  a  ship  crosses  the  sea,  or  a  caravan  the  desert,  without  bring- 
ing to  them  any  gain  or  benefit.  Once  more  the  cfy  of  distress 
first  arose  from  Uie  wealds  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  from 
parishes  peculiarly  sensitive  of  any  addition  to  their  burdens. 
The  manufacture  of  iron  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  attained  a  considerable  development  in  these  counties, 
and  necessarily  created  a  new  traffic  in  very  heavy  commodities. 
On  the  roads  to  and  from  the  mills,  waggons  laden  with  ore, 
minerals  and  fuel  for  the  forge,  or  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
ordnance  or  of  fabrics  of  a  more  peaceful  character,  were  to  be 
met  with^  broken  down,  overturned,  or  with  wheels  embedded  in 
the  tough  miry  soil,  amid  the  straining  of  cattle,  the  cracking  of 
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harness,  and  the  storming  of  masters  and  of  men.  Not  \» 
deep,  and  scarcely  less  loud,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  imttii 
of  surveyors  and  of  every  inhabitant  not  immediately  interested 
in  ironworks.  Parliament,  the  Hercules  invoked  by  both  side, 
came  to  the  rescue  with  an  Act  that  must  have  been  litde 
palatable  to  one  at  least  of  the  parties.  The  legislature  adopted 
the  obvious  expedient  of  compelling  those  who  made  an  extn- 
ordinary  use  of  the  roads  to  contribute  in  an  extraordiDary 
degree  to  their  maintenance.  It  accordingly  imposed  upon  tk 
occupiers  or  owners  of  ironworks  the  obligation  of  carrjTD^ 
and  laying  upon  the  roads  a  quantity  of  materials  for  reptir 
proportioned  to  the  number  and  weight  of  the  loads  of  eoal^ 
mineral  or  iron  transported,  or  required  a  money  payment  in 
lieu  of  such  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  effected  in  the  law,  the  m- 
provement  of  the  roads  does  not  appear  to  have  kept  pace  widi 
the  growing  requirements  of  the  country.  In  1609,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  in  the  House  of  Lords  '  tht 
^  some  consideration  might  be  taken  of  the  highways,  for  amend- 
*  ing  whereof  there  are  many  statutes  but  little  reformatioD, 
^  as  is  best  known  to  the  lords  the  judges,  who,  in  their  circuits, 
^  find  the  inconvenience.'  No  practical  result  appears  to  hare 
followed  this  motion,  and  the  legislation  of  Philip  and  Marr, 
nmended  by  that  of  Elizabeth,  was  made  to  suffice  to  the  neces- 
sities of  a  century.  The  government  of  the  Restoration  has 
usuq^ed  the  credit  of  having  originated  reforms  which  constitute 
a  second  epoch  in  our  highway  legislation.  In  reality  the 
Caroline  statutes  on  this  subject  were  only  feeble  imitations  of 
an  ordinance  of  the  Lord  Protector  and  his  council  in  1654. 
This  measure  bore  the  impress  of  the  vigour  and  determinatio& 
of  its  author.  It  contained  the  germs  of  most  of  t^e  changes 
that  have  since,  at  various  times,  been  introduced  into  our  Ugh- 
way  laws,  and  in  one  particular,  the  substitution  of  hired  &r 
compulsory  labour,  it  anticipated  by  one  hundred  and  dgbty 
years  the  greatest  reform  of  our  own  time.  The  surveyon 
were  now  for  the  first  time  directed  to  make  a  highway  itte, 
which  was,  however,  not  to  exceed  one  shilling  in  the  pound. 
If  this  charge  proved  insufficient,  the  justices  were  authoroed 
to  rate  in  aia  such  other  parishes  whose  rates  were  le»  than  tbit 
amount,  as  in  their  discretion  they  thought  fit.  With  the  Tiet 
of  securing  the  services  of  abetter  class  of  surveyors,  no  persons 
were  thenceforth  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  who  did  not  poeses 
a  considerable  property  qualification. 

The  Acts  of  Charles  II.  only  empowered  the  suryeyors^  whb 
the  aid  of  two  discreet  householders,  to  raise  an  assessment  not 
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exceeding  sixpence  in  the  pounds  nor  even  this,  till  the  appointed 
statute-labour  should  have  been  performed  and  have  proved  in- 
sufficient.    With  the  money  thus  procured  the  persons  liable 
to  labour  were  to  be  paid  for  overwork.     Not  satisfied  with 
seeking  to  effect  an  improvement  in  roads  corresponding  to  that 
which   had  recently  taken  place  in  carriages,   the  legislature 
sought,  by  limiting  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  latter,  to 
keep  their  quality  down  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  roads.     Ko 
w^gon  or  cart  carrying  for  hire  was  allowed  to  be  drawn  by 
more  than  seven  ^  horse-oeasts '  or  eight  oxen,  nor  to  carry  a  load 
exceeding  20  cwt.  in  winter,  and  30  cwt.  in  summer,  nor  even 
then,  unless  the  tyres  of  the  wheels  were  ascertained  to  be  at  least 
four  inches  broad.     Had  the  Act  of  1662  stopped  here,  the 
legislature  might  have  claimed  credit  for  saving  the  highways 
from  wear  and  tear  while  perpetuating  their  badness  by  lessen- 
ing the  stimulus  to  improvement.     But  a  string  of  exceptions, 
which  powerful  interests  or  the  necessity  of  the  case  extorted, 
in  no  slight  degree  neutralised  the  previous  provisions.     Thus, 
while  the  trader  and  the  traveller  was  hampered  with  restrictions 
on  the  conveyance  he  might  use,  he  was  exposed  to  find  his  road 
blocked,  or  cut  up  by  waggons  of  any  weight,  shape  or  size, 
with  teams  of  any  lei^h,  if  only  engaged  in  carrying  agricul- 
tural produce,  coal  or  timber  for  shipping,  stones,  or  stores  for 
the  royal  arsenals. 

The  above  regulations  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  desponding  tone  of  successive  amending  Acts, 
which  reiterate  the  old  complaint  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
laws,  and  the  new  grievance  that  unreasonable  loads  were 
carried  upon  highways.  The  Acts  alluded  to  introduced  no 
other  change  worthy  of  notice  than,  that  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.  Parliament,  losing  patience  with  the  sluggishness  of 
parishes  and  the  incapacity  of  their  officers,  was  provoked  into 
taking  the  selection  of  surveyors  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
parishioners  and  entrusting  it  to  the  justices,  to  whom  also  was 
committed  the  discretion  of  making  the  rate  to  supplement 
statute-labour. 

A  more  successful  measure  was  the  introduction  of  special 
enactments  for  the  repair  of  particular  roads  by  means  of  tolls. 
Acts  for  the  benefit  of  exceptional  roads  which  isolated  parishes 
found  themselves  unable  to  support,  and  resorting  to  divers  ex- 
pedients for  their  maintenance,  were  not  altogether  new  to  our 
legislation.  The  earliest  contented  itself  with  declaring  the 
necessities  of  the  road,  and  committed  it  to  the  liberality  of 
the  public,  or  the  devotion  of  pious  persons.  Another  granted 
^  a  right  of  grass  pasture  in  and  upon '  a  particular  highway,  to 
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be  cot  up  by  the  trade  in  cheese ;  for  Bath,  ^  a  place  of  verj 
^  g?»at  reeort  firom  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  foreign 
^  parttf,  ^r  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  baths  and  drinking  £e 
^  mineral  watexa ; '  for  Tunbridge  Wells  for  a  similar  reason. 
The  first  road  committed  to  the  charge  of  trustees,  instead  of  to 
the  care  of  snryeyocs  appointed  by  ^e  county  justices,  was,  in 
1706,  that  portion  of  the  ancient  WatUng  Street  ^  now  and  for 
'many  yiears  past  the  common  post^road  towards  Ireland,'  which 
lay  in  Bedfoidshire  and  Buckinghamshire. 

Boad  Acts  succeeded  each  other,  till,  one  by  one,  all  the 
principal  lines  were  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  paroohi^ 
authorities,  and  parishes  were  relieved  from  the  immediate 
cfaaiige  of  mdntaining  theoL  Hundreda^^we  may  say  thou- 
sands—^ such  Acts  were  passed,  till  roads,  amounting  in  mile- 
age to  one-fourth  of  all  the  highways  in  England,  but  far 
exceeding  the  rest  in  the  importance  of  their  tnsffic,  had  been 
transferred  to  the  hands  of  trustees  or  of  commissioners. 

In  any  circumstances  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  in- 
fant science  of  road-making  to  keep  pace  during  the  last  century 
with  the  growing  demands  of  commerce  and  of  population. 
Trustees  and  surveyors  complained  to  Parliament  of  the  number 
of  horses  employed  and  the  weight  of  the  loads  carried  upon 
their  roads ;  trades  that  dealt  in  heavy  commodities,  such  as 
those  of  Birmingham  and  of  Wolverhampton,  remonstrated 
agmnst  restrictions  upon  teams  and  weights,  and  asserted  that 
the  cost  of  transport  was  thereby  materially  increased ;  carriers 
and  waggoners  cried  out  that  they  now  payed  heavy  tolls,  yet, 
that,  instead  of  fewer  horses  conveying  greater  burdens  in  less 
time,  as  they  had  been  promised,  the  reverse  was  the  case; 
agriculturists,  who  both  niade  and  used  highways,  complained, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  that  the  heavy  loads  the  law  per- 
mitted were  fatal  to  roads,  and  that  the  limits  to  weight  inflicted 
a  deadly  injury  upon  industry  and  enterprise.  The  legislature 
in  the  poreamhles  of  numerous  Acts  admitted  the  justice  of  each 
and  all  of  these  grievances,  and  by  the  provisions  it  enacted 
betrayed  its  perplexity. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  of  the  temper  of  Englishmen  to  be  arrested 
for  tolls  upon  roads  they  had  always  been  used  to  consider  free 
as  the  air  they  breathed ;  but  when,  in  addition,  travelling  was 
nc  better  or  worse  than  before,  the  sense  of  wrong  was  aggra- 
vated beyond  bearing.  Hence  sprang  organised  associations 
which  attacked  the  tcdi-gates  by  day  and  by  night ;  cut  them 
down ;  broke  them  and  burnt  them :  still  the  legislature,  all 
the  while  confessing  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  roads,  and 
^recognising  the  gates  to  be  failures,  refused  to  capitulate  to  the 
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Bebeccas  of  the  day^  nnd,  undeterred  by  riot  and  bloodibd, 
stoutly  upheld  turnpikes,  and  increased  the  punishment  for 
destroying  them  from  imprisonment  and  whipping,  Aroosii 
transportation,  up  to  death  itself.  In  the  year  1753,  rarliaroent 
began  a  series  of  attempts  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  br 
converting  heavy  waggons  from  instruments  of  destructioD  into 
means  for  the  repair  of  roads,  making  their  wheels  serve  u 
rollers  that  should  compress  and  consolidate  the  materials  of  tk 
lines  they  travelled  over.  With  this  view,  carts  and  waggom 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  employing  more  horses  and  paying 
less  toll,  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of,  and  the  surface  rolled 
by,  their  wheels.  This  policy  reached  its  climax  when  convey- 
ances upon  rollers  sixteen  inches  broad  were  declared  absolateij 
toll-free,  while  those  upon  wheels  less  than  six  inches  in  wviti 
were  subjected  to  double  charges. 

The  first  General  Turnpike  Acts,  introducing,  as  far  as  tbf 
peculiarities  of  local  Acts  admitted,  uniformity  into  the  mannlr^ 
ment  of  turnpike  roads,  were  passed  in  1767  and  1773.  In  the 
same  years  were  passed  two  other  Acts  on  the  subject  of  hi:!^ 
ways  proper,  which  permitted  the  commutation  of  statute- 
labour  for  payment  at  a  fixed  rate.  These  measures,  recognising 
the  turnpike-road  system  as  a  distinct  branch,  and  dispen^in; 
with  the  ancient  obligation  of  personal  service,  mark  a  tbiiti 
epoch  in  our  highway  legislation.  The  plan  of  compounding  for 
statute-labour  proved,  however,  a  clumsy  and  often  insuflBdeo: 
device  for  supplying  the  surveyor  with  those  funds  which  xo^ 
making,  if  it  were  to  be  improved,  absolutely  required.  Ncithr 
did  broad  wheels  prove  the  panacea  that  had  been  expected 
while  the  law  in  this  respect  was  so  stringent  and  so  compi:- 
cnted  as  to  foster  a  system  of  fraud  and  evasion. 

Roads  being  at  once  bad  and  costly,  it  is  no  wonder  that  oos- 
parisons  unfavourable  to  our  highway-system  were  instituted 
with  that  of  other  countries;  more  especially  with  Frano, 
which  it  was  often  maintained  enjoyed  excellent  roads  without 
the  nuisance  of  turnpikes. 

Notwithstanding  these  complaints,  Englishmen  in  the  Itft 
century  had  no  reason  to  envy  the  French  their  roads,  or  thei: 
legislation.  Under  Louis  XIV.  the  principal  roads  were  5tiH 
mere  tracks,  at  most  eked  out  by  a  rough  causeway  down  tbf 
middle.  Bridges  were  so  badly  constructed  as  to  be  in  continual 
danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the  first  flood.  No  one  trarelW 
in  winter  except  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  The  Abbe 
of  St  Pierre  has  left  an  account  of  a  journey  he  made  ftoa 
Paris  into  Normandy  at  that  season.  It  does  not  appear  \»^ 
lox)g  be  was  on  the  way,  but  he  relates  that  once  he  was  upset: 
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DDCC  his  chaise  was  broken  to  pieces ;  and  another  time  his  horses 
were  bogged^  and  himself  only  extricated  from  mud  and  wet  at 
an  advanced  hour  of  the  night.     It  was  usual  to  notify  the 
intention  of  the  Grand  Monarch  to  pass  along  a  certain  line 
some  days  beforehand^  in  order  that  ruts  and  holes  might  for 
the  occasion  be  filled  up  with  stones — if  the  country  afforded  any 
— and  with  earth  and  faggots,  if  otherwise.     In  1718,  one  of 
the  best  roads  in  France,  that  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  though 
recently  repaired  by  Colbert,  had  become  well-nigh  impassable. 
The  fault  was  attributed  not  to  defective  construction,  but  to 
excessive  loads ;  and  a  royal  declaration  was  issued  limiting  the 
number  of  horses  that  might  be  harnessed  to  carts  and  waggons. 
After  1730,  bridges  began  to  be  erected  on  sounder  principles, 
and  several  of  the   main  lines  were  improved.      Authorities 
quoted  by  M.  Yignon  describe  part  of  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux  as  firm,  smooth,  and  most  agreeable  to  travel  upon. 
This  was  in  1752,  about  which  time  certain  other  roads  are  also 
spoken  of  in  favourable  terms ;  but  the  majority  are  described 
as  hopelessly  bad.     The  causeways  commonly  consisted  of  un- 
broken   or   badly-broken   stones,   carelessly  flung  down,  and 
forming  a  rugged  ridge,  not  unlike  an  Alpine  moraine,  which 
no  one  cared  to  venture  upon ;  while  the  soft  track  on  either 
side^  to  which  traffic  was  driven  to  have  recourse,  was  rendered 
almost    equally  impassable.      Occasionally  the  causeway  was 
repaired  by  pouring  cart-loads  of  earth  over  it;  but  the  first  fall 
of  rain  rendered  the  mixture  more  impracticable  than  ever ;  and 
it  was  abandoned  to  the  weeds  and  briars  that  soon  overgrew  it. 
Down  to  the  year  1789,  the  chemins  vicinaux,  or  country  roads, 
were  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  worse.     Where  any  care  was 
bestowed,  the  peasantry  were  enjoined  to  plough  across  them, 
as  the  rciidiest  cure  for  the  ruts  that  furrowed  their  length. 
But  if  French  roads  were  bad,  the  system  by  which  they  were 
maintained  was  incomparably  worse.     Colbert  had  been  in  the 
year  1661  made  Controller-General  of  Finance,  with  extensive 
powers  over  the  main  lines  of  communication.     He  devoted 
great  energy  and  great  attention  even  to  the  minutest  details  of 
this  branch  of  his  office.     He  entrusted  the  superintendence  of 
roads  to  officers  appointed  by  and  depending  upon  himself  as 
their  chief;  he  stimulated  local  effi)rts  by  increased  grants  from 
the  treasury ;  and  pressed,  as  far  as  was  prudent,  the  somewhat 
undefined  obligation  of  the  owners  of  adjacent  lands  to  repair 
highways.     Above  all,  he  called  for  forced  labour,  wherever  an 
ancient  custom  seemed  to  legalise  it,  or  where,  as  in  the  frontier 
provinces,  the  plea  of  military  necessity  could  be  urged.     This 
forced  labour,  known  and  execrated  in  France  under  the  name 
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de  I'^equd,  de  I'al^b^  du  financier,  du  grand'Seignecu^  qi^  foulent  aax 
pieds  de  k^s  cheviaux  le  sol  qui  servait  autrefois  ^  notre  nourri- 
ture.* 

It  was  asserted  thdt  in  one  year  10,000  men  and  beasts  died 
of  hunger  and  fatigue  under  this  worse  than  convict  labour, 
and  that  10,000  persons  more  were  imprisoned  for  offences 
ag^ainst  its  law.  Mirabeau  exdaimed  in  1760  that,  ^if  the 
*  Corv^  continued  to  be  enforced,  all  France  would  shortly  be 
^  converted  into  one  vast  ^graveyard.'  A  system  which,  making 
crrery  allowance  for  hyperbole,  could  be  thus  described,  must 
ha^e  been  indeed  atrocious.  Even  those  who  advocated  and 
defended  it  were  farced  to  admit,  ^  that,  unless  very  carefully 
'  conducted,  it  might  drive  labourers  to  abandon  their  villages 
^  and  hamlets,  and  take  refuge  in  towns,  to  escape  it.' 

To  Turgot  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  put  a  stop  to 

tbk  iniquitous  system,  which  gave  France  some  15,000  miles 

of  paved  or  hard^  roads,  but  contributed  not   a   little  to  that 

deep  disoonteoit  which  led  to  the  revolution^   Different  attempts 

have  been  made  to  meaeure  the  oost  of  this  labour  tax  to  the 

French  population^     Aooording  to  the  lowest  calculations  it 

amounted  to  460y000/.,  according  to  Necker's  to  no  less  than 

800,00021  a  year ;  but<  such  was  the  recognised  inefiScien^  of 

.pressed  labour  that  few  venture  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 

-work  done  at  more  than  one  half,  and  none  at  more  than  two 

thinls,^of  itBactmdeost.     Our  turnpike  tolls  at  the  same  period 

produced  600,00021  a  year,  and,  however  great  the  objections 

to  them  aft  obstacles  to  trade  and  intercourse,  bad  at  least  the 

merit  of  falling  upon  the  persons  most  immediately  concettied, 

or  of  being  distributed,  in  the  increased  price-  of  articles  of 

traffic^  owr  the  community  at  laige* 

For  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the  Coa&olidation  Acts  of 
Gteerge  IlL  no  material  reform  was  made  in  our  road-laws. 
Several  statutes  were  however  passed,  the  general  policy  of 
which  vras  to  rslax  restrictions  on  traffic  and  to  provide 
further  for  the  repair  of  highways.  During  this  period  the 
principal  turnpike  roads,  through  the  adoption  of  the  improved 
methoids  of  construction  introduced  by  Telford,  M^Adam,  and 
cithers,  reached  a  high  degree  of  excelle&oe^  Their  course  had 
been  straightened  and  levelled,  their  surface  rendered  hard 
enough  to  resist  the  impact  of  narrow  wheels  and  heavy  bur- 
dens, and  smooth  enough  to  present  but  slight  obstructions 
to  draught.  Top-^heavy  coaches  by  day  and  mails  on  the 
darkest  nights,  raced  along  them,  and  reached  destinations, 
however  dbtant,  with  a  punctuality  that  would  have  been  to 
former  generationa  incredible.     The  fbw  accidents  that  occurred 
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were  rather  attributable  to  defects  in  the  vehicles  than  to  the 
imperfections  of  the  roads.  Highways  had  not  profited  hj 
modem  improvements  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  Pariia- 
ment,  after  in  1823  revising  the  General  Turnpike  Acts,  passed 
the  5  and  6  William  IV.  c.  50.,  by  which  highways  have  ^ce 
been  governed. 

The  chief  reform  which  characterised  this,  the  fourth  epoch 
in  English  highway  legislation,  was  the  abolition  of  statute* 
labour,  and  the  substitution,  as  a  provision  for  the  repair  of 
highways,  of  a  rate,  to  be  made  by  the  surveyors,  upon  the 
property  of  the  parishioners.  Another  notable  reform  was  the 
removal  of  all  limitations  on  the  weight  of,  loads,  the  breadth 
of  wheeb,  and  the  number  of  animals  of  which  teams  might 
consist. 

The  statute  of  1835  re-enacted  most  of  the  existing  pro- 
visions for  the  maintenance  of  highways,  although  with  nu- 
merous emendations  of  detail,  and  some  additions  to  meet  the 
altered  state  of  circumstances.  But  its  spirit  was  more  liberal, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  common 
law,  than  that  of  the  legislation  of  the  two  preceding  epochs. 
We  may  mention  as  an  instance,  that  it  restored  to  parishes  the 
right  of  electing  their  own  surveyor,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  since  the  days  of  William  III. 

If  we  turn  to  France  we  find  that  a  revision  of  the  law  on 
the  subject  of  highways  was  there  made,  about  the  same  time 
as  in  England.  Since  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.  radical  changes 
had  been  effected.  The  Corv^  had  been  finally  abolished  in 
1786.  The  mediaeval  tolls  had  long  ago  disappeared;  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  by  Bonaparte  to  introduce  a  system  of 
tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  but  the  idea  was  so  intensely 
unpopular  that  it  had  been  abandoned.  Under  a  law  promul- 
gated in  1836  the  division  of  roads  into  three  principal  dasaes 
was  recognised.  The  chief  avenues  of  the  kingdom,  or  grondis 
chemins,  were  continued  under  the  direct  control  of  the  central 
government,  and  their  cost  defrayed  out  of  the  national  revenue. 
Departmental  roads  were,  as  their  title  denotes,  committed  to 
the  authorities  of  the  several  departments.  The  charge  of 
maintaining  the  chemins  vicinaux,  or  local  roads,  was  entroeted 
to  the  communes,  though  placed  to  some  extent  under  depart- 
mental supervision,  and  occasionally  assisted  by  departmental 
funds.  The  French  highway  reformers  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  appear  to  have  left  the  maintenance  or  abandonment  of 
these  roads  almost,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
communal  authorities,  and  to  have  treated  them  as  the  property 
of  the  localities  in  which  they  lay ;  but  the  law  of  1836  dis- 
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tinctly  declared  it  to  be  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  communes 
to  support  all  such  roads  as  should  be  by  competent  authority 
pronounced  chemins  vicinaux.  The  means  provided  for  repairs 
were  labour,  which,  like  our  own  statute-labour,  might  be  com- 
pounded for  by  a  money  payment,  and  rates  of  a  limited  amount. 
Local  roads  were  subdivided  into  those  maintained  by  separate 
communes,  and  into  main  lines  or  chemins  vicinaux  de  grande 
communication.  Such  as  are  declared  by  the  pr^fets  and  councils 
to  be  main  lines,  are  directed  to  be,  so  long  as  they  retain  that 
character,  repaired  at  the  common  cost  and  by  the  common 
labour  of  a  district,  composed  of  the  communes  through  which 
they  run  and  of  those  whose  highways  fall  into  them  as  the 
principal  channels  of  traffic.  Public  roads  not  included  in  any 
of  the  above  classes  are  designated  chemins  ruraux.  A  law 
passed  in  1839  directs  the  communes  to  watch  over,  and  protect 
from  injury  or  encroachment,  these  less  important  ways ;  but 
the  authorities  have  no  power  to  require  either  rates  or  labour 
for  their  mwitenance,  nor  does  the  law  make  any  provision  for 
repairing  them.  Only  in  those  exceptional  cases  where  the 
revenues  of  communal  property  suffice,  without  aid  from  other 
sources,  to  meet  all  charges  upon  the  commune,  the  surplus,  if 
any,  may  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  rural  roads.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  reforms  eflfected,  the  majority  of  French 
highways  continued  decidedly  inferior  to  our  own.  This  inferi- 
ority has  been  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  roads  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  36,000  or  37,000  different  communes,  where, 
not  only  the  means  for  repair,  but  the  roads  themselves,  resemble 
the  parish  highways  of  £ngland  a  century  ago. 

Haying  now  reached  the  fourth  epoch  in  our  highway  legis- 
lation, we  may  be  permitted  briefly  to  contrast  the  facilities  for 
locomotion  at  each  of  the  periods  we  have  adverted  to. 

When  the  Highway  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  passed,  few 
roads  were  more  than  open  spaces  along  which  the  public  was 
privileged  to  travel.  The  directions  given  in  an  Act  of  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Mary,  for  the  repair  of  the  causeway  between 
the  important  towns  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  show  the  highest 
standard  of  road-making  at  that  period.  This  *  causey '  was  to 
be  made  ^good  and  substancyall ;  well-syded,  pitched,  and  bot- 
^  tomed  with  stones  and  other  workmanshippe,  and  guttered  for 
*  avoiding  of  waters.'  Goods  were  conveyed  by  waggons,  where 
the  soil  was  naturally  firm  and  level,  or  a  road  exceptionally 
hard,  but  more  generally  by  packhorses.  Travelling  was  per- 
formed on  horseback.  Ladies  rode,  sometimes  on  side-saddles, 
^hich  had  been  introduced  by  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  wife  of 
Biohard  II.,  but  more  commonly  upon  pillions,  seated  behind 
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^eir  friends  or  their  servants.  The  aged,  the  stdc,  and  tbc 
delicate  were  conveyed  in  horse-litters,  such  as  are  still  med  k 
parts  of  Turkey  and  other  primitive  ootiotries*  The  usual 
of  travelling  did  not  exceed  a  foot  i)aoe ;  what  progress 
made  in  a  day,  or  whether  any  at  all,  depended  upon  the 
of  the  year  and  the  accidents  of  the  weather.  The  jooriKj 
from  London  to  Liverpool  was,  under  ordinary  circumsteaees, 
reckoned  to  take  fourteen  days;  a  voyage  from  London  to 
Bristol  was  looked  upon  by  Queen  Elisabedi  as  a  dangerous  ua- 
dertakin^r*  At.the  period  when  Cromwell  issued  his  ordiaanoe, 
pack-horses  still  offered  the  only  means  of  tmnsport  on  cpobb 
roads,  and  in  the  northern  and  western  counties.  Stage-coaches 
ran  or  rather  crawled  at  the  riite  of  three  miles  ao  hoar,  firaoi 
London  to  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.  That 
from  London  to  Oxford  took  two  days  to  accomplish  ita  joaraej 
of  fifty-four  miles ;  that  to  Exeter,  an  exceptionally  fiiet  one, 
professed  to  reach  its  destination  in  four  days.  During  the  re^ 
of  Charles  the  speed  of  coaches  was  aocekmted,  and  the  fastest 
achieved  distances  of  fifty  miles  a  day  in  summer,  and  thirty  or 
forty  in  winter.  Thus,  the  *  Flying  Coach '  went  frona  London 
to  Oxford  in  a  single  day,  but  as  late  as  the  year  1742  the 
ordinary  or  heavy  coach  did  not  reach  Oxford  till  the  seoood 
day.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  speed  of  travelliog 
had  so  far  increased  that  the  journey  from  London  to  Oxfiifd 
was  performed  in  nine  hours,  instead  of  in  thirteen,  as  in  the 
time  of  Charles  IL,  while  the  *  Hereford  Machine '  was  adver- 
tised ^  to  fly  '  to  London  in  a  day  and  a  half.  At  the  feurdi 
epoch  of  our  highway  legislation,  the  Exeter  oaooh,  eoav«yiag 
fourteen  passengers  and  a  load  double  of  that  which  a  waggon 
was  permitted  by  the  Caroline  statutes  to  caity,  aecomplii^ed 
its  journey  in  twenty  hoors,  and  the  Exeter  mail  in  eighteen ; 
while  the  mail  went  from  London  to  Oxford  in  less  than 
six  hours.  The  first  publie  coaches  travelled  at  the  rata  of 
three  miles  an  hour;  this  speed  was  increased  at  the  seeeod 
epoch  to  four,  at  the  third  to  six,  at  the  fourth  to  ten,  aad  ev«o 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  At  this  latter  period,  the  pace  of  one  of 
the  fastest  French  mails,  that  ftt>m  Paris  to  Calius,  did  sot 
average  more  than  six  miles  an  hour.  In  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Mary  posting  on  horseback  cost  \d.  a  mile,  in  the  da^a  of 
Cromwell,  3^. ;  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  term  had  come  to  import  travelling  in  a  chaise,  the  oost  was 
9i/.,  and  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  Is.  6ii.  a  mile.  Coach  fiues 
at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  averaged  from  2^  to  3dL  a 
mile,  in  the  days  of  George  lY.  they  amounted  to  3^  or  4dL  for 
the  sa**       ^'^     -"o^     The  expense  of  personal  conveyance  in- 
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creased  with  its  i*apidity  and  its  comfort,  bat  the  difference  in 

^e  eo8t  of  the  oarriflge  of  goods  and  produce  at  different  epochs 

most  clearly  marks  the  vast  improvement  of  our  roads,  and  the 

immense  benefit  that  thence  accrued  to  the  public.     What  was 

the  cost  of  transport  on  the  backs  of  animals  in  former  times, 

we  are  unable  to  sliy,  but  it  must  necessarily  have  been  large. 

Uiader  Charles  II.  the  charge  for  transport  of  merchandise  by 

waggon  avemged  from  I*.  2d,  to  I*.  6d.  a  ton  for  every  mile ; 

under  George  IV.  the  average  was  reduced  to  less  than  one-half, 

a^  did  not  exceed  5d.  a  mile  for  the  transport  of  minerals,  and 

?€/«  or  Sd.  for  commodities  in  general. 

Owing  to  bad  management  and  other  causes,  the  majority  of 
turnpike  trusts  had  long  been  sinking  into  debt,  and  in  1835 
not  a  few  were  in  danger  of  becoming  altogether  bankrupt. 
CThe  revenue  derived  from  tolls  amounted  at  that  period  to  no 
less  than  1,500,000/.  a  year,  but  was  in  great  part  payable  to 
creditors,  and  not  available  for  the  repair  of  roads.  The  prac- 
tice of  renewing  or  continuing  road  Acts,  instead  of  suffering 
them  to  expire  at  the  time  originally  intended,  often  proved  the 
means  of  aggravating,  instead  of  relievdng,  the  disastrous  position 
of  trusts.  The  introduction  of  railways  came  to  add  to  their 
financial  difficulties.  Notwithstanding  the  policy  pursued  of 
extinguishing  arrears  of  debt,  and  reducing  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  attempts  to  consolidate  trusts  with  a  view  to  economy 
of  management,  the  debt  upon  turnpike  roads  at  the  present 
time  amounts  to  between  5,000,000/.  and  6,000^000/.,  while  out 
ef  nearly  1,100  trusts  in  England  and  Wales,  not  more  than 
150  can  be  said  to  be  free  of  debt. 

Tolls  necessarily  constitute  obstacles  to  trade  and  inter- 
oourse,  yet  turnpike  trusts  have  in  this  country  proved  of  great 
utility,  and  burnished  it  with  roads  such  as  it  would  not  in  bH 
ptHibability  have  obtained  by  other  means.  But  the  necessity 
fyt  their  maintenance  appears  now  to  have  passed  away.  Rail- 
ways have  reduced  turnpike  roads  from  being  the  main  lines  of 
communication  to  the  rank  of  tributaries,  and  have  removed  the 
differences  that  distinguished  them  from  ordinary  highways. 
The  latter  have  since  1835  much  improved ;  still  they  do  not  as 
a  rule  come  up  to  the  desired  standard.  It  has  been  estimated, 
tiiat  at  the  present  nK>ment  one-third  of  our  highways  may  be 
pMnounced  good,  another  third  indiffbrent,  and  the  remainder 
positively  bad.  Uniformity  in  the  state  of  repair  of  a  continuous 
road  is  most  important,  but  such  uniformity  is  not  ensured,  as 
each  parish,  township,  or  other  division  repairs  the  section  that 
faUs  to  its  share,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  pleases  its 
surveyor,   without  reference  to  its  neighbours.     Within  the 
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borders  of  the  parish  similar  patchwork  frequently  prevails,  a£ 
each  successive  surveyor  profits  by  his  term  of  office  to  mend 
that  bit  of  road  which  leads  immediately  to  his  own  house  or 
farm^  and  neglects  the  remainder.  This  state  of  things  is  aggra- 
vated wherever  parts  of  a  highway  are  reparable  by  some  foreigD 
jurisdiction,  by  counties,  by  hundreds,  by  individuals,  or  by 
public  bodies.  In  the  debates  on  the  Highway  Bill  of  1862  a 
case  was  instanced,  and  many  similar  ones  might  be  adduced, 
in  which  the  way  from  a  country  town  to  a  railway  station  five 
and  a  half  miles  distant,  lay  through  seVen  different  jurisdictioos 
for  repair,  the  limits  of  each  of  which  were  sharply  defined  by 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  road,  which  in  the  short  space 
mentioned  passed  through  every  phase  from  the  best  to  the 
worst. 

The  power  enjoyed  by  the  ratepayers  of  dividing  *team-work' 
among  themselves,  and  thereby  working  out  their  rates,  has  per- 
petuated some  of  the  worst  evils  of  statute-labour.  The  old, 
the  sick,  the  blind,  the  crippled,  are  set  to  work,  not  to  improve 
the  roads,  but  that  poor-rates  may  wear  a  false  appearaace  of 
reduction.  Every  illegal  or  questionable  charge  is  saddled  upon 
the  highway  rates,  as  they  are  subjected  to  a  less  stringent  audit 
than  most  other  local  taxes.  We  have  heard  of  a  church-mte 
being  paid,  of  overseers  and  vestry  clerks  receiving  salaries,  of 
a  poor-law  guardian  being  provided,  even  of  a  bastard  child  be- 
ing maintained,  out  of  the  highway  rates ;  the  latter  for  the 
appropriate  and  cogent  reason  that  it  was  alleged  to  have  been 
found  in  a  ditch  by  the  roadside.  Nothing,  however,  in  the 
annals  of  jobbery  can  parallel  a  recent  case,  in  which  the  ex- 
penses of  preparing,  and  procuring  signatures  to,  a  petition  to 
quarter  sessions  against  the  adoption  of  the  Highway  District 
Act  were  paid  out  of  the  parish  highway  rateaT;  the  chief 
reason  urged  by  the  memorial  against  such  adoption  being,  that 
the  new  Act  did  not  provide  a  sufficiently  perfect  audit  of  high- 
way expenditure  to  satbfy  the  minds  of  the  petitioners! 

These  evils  are  mainly  due  to  two  radical  defects  in  our  high- 
way law,  both  of  which  the  Act  of  1835,  like  all  preceding 
ActS)  left  untouched.  From  the  days  of  Philip  and  Mary  the 
need  has  been  felt  of  some  incentive  to  move  parishes  and  sur- 
veyors to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  beyond  the  apprehension, 
generally  remote,  of  incurring  legal  penalties.  From  the  dap 
of  Elizabeth  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  maintenance 
of  highways  by  single  parishes  have  been  constantly  apparent. 
As  in  the  sup|K)rt  of  the  poor,  so  in  that  of  highways,  the  want 
has  been  found  of  some  intermediate  divbion  between  the  county 
and  the  narish,  corresponding  to  the  old  hundred ;  which,  if 
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necessary^  shared  the  burdens^  and  in  a  measure  watched  over^ 
and  was  responsible  for,  the  performance  of  their  duties  bj  the 
parishes  that  it  contained.     Accordingly,   successive  govern- 
ments, without  distinction  of  politics,  Peelite,  Whig,  Conser- 
vative and  Coalition,  made  the  attempt  to  combine  parishes  into 
highway  districts,  and  to  transfer  the  superintendence  of  their 
roads  to  boards,  employing  the  services  of  professional  surveyors. 
After  repeated  failures  by  different  Ministers,  Sir  George  Grey, 
in  1862,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Highway  District  Act,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  repeating  here. 
The  measure,  though  carried  by  large  majorities,  was  stoutly 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  both  on  its  merits  and  its 
demerits,  and  also  on  the  more  general  ground,  that  it  was  a 
centralising  measure,  and  calculated  to  increase  expenditure. 
All  these  arguments  have  since  been  repeated,  often  exaggerated 
and  burlesqued,  at  different  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  which 
have  by  this  Act  been  converted  for  the  time  being  into  legis- 
lative assemblies.     Thus  the  transfer,  with  enlarged  powers,  of 
the  management  of  highways  from  a  single  parish  to  a  group, 
has  been  described  as  'trampling  out  the  last  spark  of  local 
^  self-government,  and  the  last  vestige  of  English  liberty,'  and 
elsewhere,  as  'infusing  poison  into  the  life-blood  of  the  Cou- 
'  etitution.'    Parish  roads  have  been  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
the  property,  not  the  burdens,  of  the  parish  in  which  they  lie. 
Parish  rights  have  been  invoked  as  if  the  British  Empire  were 
a  mere  confederacy  of  sovereign  parishes ;  and  one  enthusiast 
went  so  far  as  to  exclaim,  that  the  adoption  of  this  Act  would 
give  rise  to  such  intense  bitterness  of  feeling  between  classes^ 
as  to  produce  a  schism  akin  to  that  which  has  rent  the  American 
Union.  Another  argument,  or  rather  assertion,  advanced  against 
the  adoption  of  the  Act  in  many  counties  has  been,  that  the 
roads  are  good,  and  need  only  be  let  alone.     Good  is  often  an 
indefinite  term,  but  perhaps  more  so  in  its  application,  especially 
by  the  mouth  of  a  surveyor,  to  a  highway  than  to  any  other 
object.     In  some  counties  'a  good  road '  denotes  a  rugged  pave- 
ment, over  which  vehicles  pitch  and  toss  like  a  ship  at  sea.     In 
other  parts  the  same  term  imports  a  track  that  is  axle-deep  in 
sand  in  summer,  and  axle-deep  in  mud  in  winter.     It  may  mean 
a  steep  incline  covered  with  loose-rolling  stones  of  any  descrip- 
tion and  of  all  sizes,  or  a  succession  of  faggots  laid  across  a  stream 
of  mud,  in  which  some  float  while  others  sink.   It  may  signify  a 
way  scored  with  deeply-cut  ruts,  or,  which  is  worse,  one  where 
they  have  been  lately  filled  up  with  treacherous  sand  ;  we  have 
also  found  it  to  mean  a  road  just  repaired  with  brickbats  and 
broken  bottles.     It  may  be  applied  to  a  deep  narrow  channel 
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between  moUt  banks^  ovexgrown  witli  ¥€^etatiooy  <9r  to  »  ^xsok 
so  kdefimte  that,  like  the  roads  of  the  old  British  king,  'its 
Mimits  are  unknown.*  We  have  known  asurvejFor  depote-at 
petty  sessions  to  tbq  OKcellence  of  a  road^  within  ten  minutes 
of  a  man  being  acquitted  of  trespass  on  the  a^joiuing  litnd,  upon 
undoubted  proof  that  the  road  was  impMaable  -oYan  to  9,  foo^ 
passenger. 

Notwithstanding  these  objection^  the  Highway  Diatcict  Act 
has  been  extensiTely  adopted  since  it  received  theBoyal  Aaamt 
on  .<^e  20th  of  July  1862.  From  a  Parliamentary  Betum,  datad 
April  20,  18685  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  nine  nionfcfas 
its  provisions  had  been  introduced  into  thirty  out  of  the  f<Mrty 
counties  in  England  Out  of  90,000  miles  of  highway,  naia- 
tained  at  an  annual  cost  of  l.OOO.OOOZ.,  30,000  miles  had  been 
finally  placed  under  the  charge  of  Boards,  and  6,000  more  weie, 
by  provisional  orders^  destined  shortly  so  to  be.  The  size  of  the 
districts  was  widely  different  in  diffisrent  counties,  JN'ortbomber- 
land  showing  the  largest,  and  Warwickshire  the  smallest.  l%e 
liurgest  district  in  fluglimd  in  point  of  milei^e  was  Hexhan, 
with  823  miles  of  road ;  the  sorest,  Moreton-in^Marsh,  with 
U.  The  moat  numerous  Board  was  tbat  of  Morpeth,  equal* 
ling,  with  its  234  members,  an  American  House  of  Bepre- 
aentatives ;  the  smfdlest  were  Mojreton*in-Marsb,  and  Alatcm 
in  Cumberland,  each  consisting  of  seven  members  only.  Time 
apd  experience  will  diow  the  most  advantageous  size  for 
highway  districts.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  scarcely  err  in 
considering  it  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  some  advance 
has  been  made  towards  reducing  the  number  of  the  18,000  <Mr 
20,000  localities  which  up  to  the  year  1862  separately  manaiged 
their  own  highways.  In  April  1863,  211  districts  had  been 
constituted,  and  had  superseded  the  petty  jurisdictions  of  more 
than  5,750  parishes,  townships,  or  other  divisions  of  parishaa. 

The  Highway  District  Act  is  a  timid  measure,  rather  sug- 
gesting what  it  wishes  to  effect  than  venturing  to  enjoin  it. 
The  exceptions  from  its  operation  are  so  xmmerous  as  to  con- 
stitute a  serious  drawback  to  its  value.  Bolder  and  nukie 
comprehensive  propositions  had  however  failed,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  measure  that  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
settlement  of  our  highway  system  for  any  length  of  time,  could, 
in  existing  circumstances,  have  been  carried  through  Parliament. 
We  believe  that  the  recent  Act  is  but  the  herald  of  changes 
that  will  constitute  a  fifth  epoch  in  our  highway  legislation.  The 
establishment  of  District  Boards  is  in  itself  an  important  step. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  position  of  members  of  a  representative 
body,  entrusted  with  wider  and  more  io^portant  duties  than 
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those  of  mere  pariah  surveTors,  will  come  to  be  re^rded  not  m 
an  ungralefiil  task,  but  as  an  honourable  post,  and  will  awaken 
a  sense  of  duty  and  of  responeibilitj  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
fill  it ;  and  we  are  bappy  io  find,  as  these  aheets  are  passing 
through  .the  pres^,  that  a  Seleet  Commiitee  of  the  House  <^ 
CominoDs  baa  been  appointed  to  enter  move  fully  into  the 
mbjeot  of  turnpike  trusts. 

It  will  probdbly,  however,  before  hmg  be  found  desirable  to 
assimilate  the  aiea  of  rating  to  that  of  adounistration.  So  long 
as  the  two  are  not  coextensive,  a  few  retrograde  and  uneiip- 
lightened  parishes  will  have  great  opportunities  of  thwarting 
tl^  wishes  and  nevtoalising  the  eifoarts  of  the  mosre  intelligent 
iMJoriij  of*  a  Board*  So  loi^  as  each  parish  beans  its  own 
expenses,  will  the  notion  be  fostered  tlmt  interests  are  not 
common  but  conflicting ;  and  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to 
ann  Boards  with  such  powers  as  would  enable  -them  effectively 
to  deal  wi&  tbose  multiplied  petty  juriadictione  and  personal 
privileges  or  reqion^iliiies  which  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
abs<»rb.  So  kmg,  too,  will  it  be  difficult  to  authorise  Boards  to 
raise  money  by  loaiv- ^  resource  which  is  in  many  instimces 
sorely  needed  -ta  meet  the  necessarily  heavy  expenses  of  con- 
verting a  bad  road  into  a  good  one*  These  are  points  which 
imsMdialely  present  themselves ;  others  there  are  which  will  9^ 
no  distant  period  daim  attention.  Bailways  have,  ma  already 
observed,  in  great  measure  superseded  turnpike-roads  as  the 
carriers  of  that  through-traffic  which  was  at  onoe  the  object  and 
the  justifieatfton  of  tolls.  The  tolls  formerly  levied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  neighbourhood  upon  the  passing  stranger,  now 
fall  almost  exclusively  upon  the  neighbourhood  itself;  and  toll* 
gates,  however  well  selected  their  position,  cannot  but  operate 
partially  and  unjustly  upon  a  purely  local  traffic  The  probable 
consequence  appears  to  be  that,  sooner  or  later,  tumpike^roads 
must  return  to  their  normal  condition  of  highways.  Should 
they,  however,  once  naore  come  upon  the  parishes,  they  will 
aggravate  a  mischief  already  felt,  namely,  that  certain  parishes 
are  by  tiie  aeddent  of  their  situation  condemned  to  provide  the 
main  channels  through  which  flows  the  trade  of  a  whole  neighs 
bourhood.  Again,  the  subject  of  tramways,  whether  of  wcwd, 
stone,  ormetaU  will  have  to  be  dealt  with.  We  know  full  well 
the  real  difficulties  inseparable  from  their  more  general  employ- 
ment, and  the  stout  prejudices  to  be  encountered,  but  we  refuse 
to  believe  that  a  simple  and  inexpensive  contrivance,  which 
enables  one  horse  to  draw  with  ease  the  load  that  now  requires 
ten,  can  long  continue  to  be  neglected.  The  use  of  locomotive 
engines  on  ordinary  roads  is  another  subject  that  may  force 
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III. — 1.  Le  Pays  Basque,  sa  Population,  sa  Langue,  set 
•'trs,   sa  Litterature  et  sa  Musigue.     Par   Francisque 
'fiiEL,  Correspondant  de  I'lnstitut  de  France,  &c.    Paris, 
ndon,  and  Edinburgh:   1857. 
-  Romancero  du  Pays  Basque.     Paris:  1859. 

''f:  mountains   which  divide   the   Spanish  peninsula  from 

France  have  preserved  to  us  some  strange  nieoioriala  of 

'  that  have  left  behind  them  few  traces  elsewhere.     The 

"■<t  glories  of  Saracenic  dominion  were  extinf^uished  in  Spain 

rhe  fall  of  Boabdil :  the  great  monarchy  of  Ferdinand  and 

■tiella  passed  into  a  state  of  lethai^  and  degradation  which 

s  now  slowly  shaking  off:  France  has  twice  accepted  the 

endid  joke  of  Imperialism  in  place  of  its  ancient  dynasties 

•X  its  modem  liherties,  while  the  tiny  republic  of  Andorre*, 

ntered  by  the  son  of  Charles  the  Great,  still  maintains  its 

I  freedom,  and  exhibits  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  inde- 

wlence  it  acquired  in  the  ninth.     But  if  singularity  of  position 

«  preserved  in  Andorra  the  independence  of  a  scanty  people 

■caking  the  same  language  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 

J,  districts,  the  more  western  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  disclose 

mystery  nhich  historians  and  philologists  have  not  yet  suc- 

lided  in  solving.    The  Andorrians  speak  a  dialect  not  differing 

.Iwtantially  from  that  of  Catalonia :  the  people  of  the  Basque 

<untry  retain  a  language  which  has  no  affinity  whatever  with 

jy  language  of  the  nations  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

■  hile  the  former  are  without  a  literature,  and,  indeed,  without 

-luch  learning  beyond  the  power  of  reading  a  few  Latin  manu- 

from  the  age  of  '  Ludovic  the  Pious,'  the 

ive  preserved,  by  a  tradition  which  down  to  a 

ceit  age  was  entirely  oral,  a  poetical  literature 

an    it  be  despised  for  its  poverty.    If,  unlike  the 

hi    e  failed  to  maintain  their  polidcai  independ- 

ce    f  their  rulers  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 

r      3ir  peculiar  customs  or  a  language  which  is 

asi    ^-eographical  barrier  from  any  kindred  form 

[lis   ongue,  which  in  its  framework  so  resembles 

V  le  Turanian  race,  while  in  its  material  ele- 

idely  from  them  all,  they  have  preserved  a 

;rbs  and  songs  which  at  once  exhibit  the  special 

I  this  singularly  isolated  state  is  given  in  a  previous 
«view,  for  April  1861. 
0.  CCXI.1V.  B  B 
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the  latter  about  SOyOOO  inhabitants,  while  Basse  Navarre^  with  a 
population  of  45,000^  is  divided  among  three  distinct  communi- 
tiesy  known  as  Cize^  Ostabaret,  and  Mixe.  This  province  has 
long  served  as  a  borderland  for  the  Basques  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  tradition  is  that  the  people  of  Labourd  and  Soule 
yielded  up  the  territory  now  called  Basse  Navarre  to  the  Basques 
of  Alava,  when,  hard  pressed  by  the  Visigoths,  they  resolved  to 
abandon  their  homes  rather  than  yield  up  their  freedom.  Thus, 
scarcely  severed-  from  their  old  country  (for  a  road  leads  directly 
from  the  one  into  the  other  by  the  hill  of  Boncesvalles),  the 
Basques  of  the  Northern  Navarre  have  from  that  time  main- 
tained a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Navarre  in 
Spain,  although  they  have  never  swerved  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  France. 

In  truth,  the  fidelity,  with  which  the  Basques  of  both 
countries  have  discharged  their  duty  to  their  sovereigns,  is 
a  characteristic  scarcely  less  marked  than  the  manly  dignity 
with  which  they  have  maintained  the  fueros  or  privileges 
guaranteed  to  them  by  solemn  compact.  Unable,  from  the 
same  cause  which  has  made  the  Celt  give  way  before  the 
Teuton,  to  maintain  their  old  possessions  against  more  powerful 
races,  the  Spanish  Basques  clun^  to  their  laws  and  freedom  with 
a  resolutiim  which  called  forth  toe  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  late 
Lord  Carnarvon.*  That  praise  was  not  undeserved,  although 
there  may  be  only  a  partial  truth  in  the  statement  that  *  there 
'  is  no  great  principle  of  law  and  liberty  engrafted  upon  our  own 

*  constitution  in  later  times,  which  may  not  be  found  embodied 

*  in  their  early  code.'  Their  freedom,  like  that  of  the  Qreek 
autonomous  city,  clearly  lacked  the  power  of  expansion  and  com- 
prehension, which  has  marked  the  national  growth  of  £ome  in 
ancient  and  of  Great  Britain  in  more  modem  times.  Yet  the 
city  life  of  old  Hellas  was,  possibly,  more  graceful  than  the 
national  life  of  our  own  country ;  and  there  is  no  slight  beauty 
in  the  character  of  the  Basque  people,  ^  trained,'  as  Lord  Car- 
narvon describes  them,  ^  to  habits  of  self-reliance  by  centuries 
^  of  self-government ;  freemen  in  spirit,  not  in  name  alone ; 
'  drinking  in  with  their  mother's  milk  a  love  of  justice  and  a  rever- 
^  ence  for  the  law;  in  thought  sober  yet  independent,  and  wholly 

*  without  fear,  except  the  honest  fear  of  doing  wrong ;  models 
'  of  ancient  manners,  and  not  unfrequently  of  manly  beauty; 

*  '  Portugal  and  Galicia,  with  a  Review  of  the  Social  and  Political 
'  State  of  the  Basque  Provinces/  Lord  Carnarvon's  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  Don  Carlos  was,  perhaps  insensibly,  affected  by  bis  admiration  of 
the  Basque  character ;  and  undoubtedly  the  Carlist  war  became  a 
lengthened  struggle,  chiefly  from  the  skilful  way  in  which  a  question 
of  succession  was  mixed  up  with  the  subject  of  the  Basque /ti^cv. 
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^  faithful  friends,  generous  hosts,  simple  yet  inflexible  observers 
'  of  their  word.'     Lord  Carnarvon  denounced,  with  an  indigDa- 
tion  which  can  scarcely  be  termed  excessive,  the  invasion  of  their 
privileges  and  the  curtailment  of  their  freedom.     But  there  is 
no  mystery  in  the  antagonism  between  the  spirit  of  French  im- 
perialism or  of  Spanish  monarchy  and  a  form  of  personal  liberty, 
of  which  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  is  a  language  utteriy 
alien  to  that  of  any  among  the  surrounding  nations.    To  confine 
this  language  within  narrower  limits  was  manifestly  a  sure  means 
of  weakening  the  strength  of  Basque  independence ;  and  tiie 
efforts  of  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  have  during  the  present 
century  been  crowned  with  a  singular  success.  From  the  popular 
traditions  which  speak  of  Basque  blood  lavished  in  behalf  of 
Iberian  freedom  against  Carthage,  the  Romans,  and  the  Goths, 
and  of  a  struggle  between  the  Caliphs  of  the  West  maintained 
through  more  than  six  centuries,  we  turn  to  the  significant  (act 
that  forty  years  ago  their  language  was  spoken  at  Olite,  while 
it  is  now  cooped  up  within  a  district  (seven  or  eight  leagues 
narrower)  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  immediate  .neighbour- 
hood of  Pampeluna. 

The  mere  fact  that  in  the  secluded  nooks  which  form  the 
borderland  between  two  large  centralised  states,  a  people  still 
exists  speaking  a  language  without  the  slightest  likeness  to  any 
Aryan  dialect  whatever,  and  only  in  grammatical  form  resero^ 
bling  the  languages  of  the  Turanian  race,  must  of  itself  impart 
to  their  character  and  fortunes  a  peculiar  and  indelible  interest. 
If  this  language  has  only  within  comparatively  recent  times 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  if,  as  it  would  seem,  it  is,  in  spite 
of  the  pathetic  attachment  of  the  people,  rapidly  dying  out,  their 
most  trivial  songs,  their  poorest  romances,  their  most  stupid 
superstitions,  become  memorials  of  bygone  times,  with  which  we 
would  not  willingly  part.    The  evidence  of  inscriptions  on  coins 
or  monuments,  the  names  of  cities,  rivers,  or  mountains,  may 
prove  that  the  Escuara  (or  Basque),  now  spoken  only  by  the 
insignificant  tribes  who  style  themselves  Escualdunac,  was  once 
the^language  of  a  race  spread  over  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula; 
but  the  langunge  itself  carries  us  back  to  times  compared  with 
which  the  days  of  Carthaginian  or  Roman  ascendancy  fall  within 
the  period  of  modern  history.     It  seems  to  point,  in  geological 
phrase,  to  strata  of  which  almost  every  vestige  has  been  obliter- 
ated by  later  floods,  or,  as  the  philologist  might  say,  to  a  time 
when  the  only  languages  spoken  throughout  Europe  (so  far  as  it 
was  inhabited)  belonged  to  the  class  of  which  specimens  are  still 
seen  in  the  Basque  and  Finnic  dialects. 

Of  the  grammatical  system  of  this  singular  and  deeply  inter- 
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estiog  language^  M.  Michel  has  given  a  clear  and  satisfactoiy 
account.     But  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  he  has  not  increased 
its  value  by  indulging  in  speculations  on  its  origin  and  affinity 
with  other  tongues.   No  benefit  can  be  expected  from  researches 
into  such  a  language  as  the  Escuara,  unless  they  are  carried  on 
with  systematic  precbion ;  nor  can  we,  from  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  throw  much  light  on  the  origin  and  history 
of  their  speech  or  their  civilisation,  unless  all  points  of  difference 
between  them  and  surrounding  nations  are  brought  out  at  the 
least  as  prominently  as  the  features  which  they  exhibit  in  com- 
mon with  them.     If  we  smile  at  the  haste  with  which  Dr. 
Arnold  concluded  that  in  the  Basque  gu  and  ni  or  neu  we  have 
respectively  the  lost  plural  and  singular  of  the  Latin  ego  and 
nos^y  the  ingenuity  with  which  M.  Michel  draws  from  a  few 
Basque  words  the  evidence  of  Biblical  traditions  will  excite 
the  astonishment  of  philolo^sts.     It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
M.  Michel  is  speaking  seriously,  when  he  affirms  that  in  the  word 
for  Thursday,  *  orzeguna '  (from  orzu,  behold,  and  eguna,  day,  a 
compound  from  egi,  the  sun),  we  have  a  distinct  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  fourth  day  of  Creation  as  recorded  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  that  an  analysis  of  ereba,  sister,  gives  us 
ar-eba,  the  Eve  of  the  male.     If  the  Basque  tradition  is  so  sur- 
prisingly in  accordance  with  the  Biblical  account  as  to  reserve 
for  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  a  name  which  expresses  the  first 
sight  of  the  sun,  why  should  not  the  fifth  day  have  a  name  sig- 
nifying the  creation  of  fish  and  fowl,  and  the  sixth  a  name 
indicating  the  creation  of  man  ?   Such  speculations  are,  in  truth, 
mere  guesswork,  and  only  hinder  the  progress  of  the  science 
which  they  are  intended  to  support ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  M.  Michel  should  have  followed  a  method  much  like 
that  of  older  critics  who  derived  all  languages  from  the  Hebrew. 
M.  Michel  remarks  that  in  the  Basque  language  the  names  of 
mountains,  rivers,  districts,  and  villages  commonlv  tell  their  own 
tale.      This  transparent  character  is  not  peculiar  to  Basque 
names.     If  Mugerre,  near  Bayonne,  means  the  burnt  country, 
it  is  simply  the  land  of  the  Phlegyes ;  Etchegorri,  the  red  house, 
is  Erythne;  while  Artetche  would  answer  to  Glaphyrse,  and 
Larrart  to  Trachis.    It  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  characteristic 
of  the  Basque  people  that  the  names  of  houses  are  used  by  them 

*  Life  by  Stanley,  vol.  ii.  p.  312.  The  futility  of  such  a  conjecture 
18  seen  as  soon  as  we  remember  that  the  Latin  ego  must  be  traced 
through  the  cognate  forms  of  the  Greek  ly-wv,  the  Sanskrit  ah-&m, 
the  Zend  az-^,  to  the  harder  Gothic  and  German  forms  t^,  icA,  &c.; 
ftad  nof,  in  like  manner,  through  the  Greek  &-/i/i£-c  and  the  Gothic 
^-»  to  the  English  we. 
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in  the  place  of  patronymics.  The  redoubtable  Pierre  de  PAncre, 
the  terror  of  all  reputed  sorcerers  in  the  Basque  country,  writ- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  remarks  thal» 
^  In  Labourd  the  poorest  inhabitants  in  the  viili^es  called  tliem- 

*  selves  lords  or  mistresses  of  such  or  such  a  house — these  bouaes 
'  being  their  dwellings,  although  perhaps  not  much  better  than  a 
'  pigsty '(p.  17).  The  contemptuous  expression  of  the  French  judge 
betrays  his  utter  inability  to  understand  the  reason  for  a  habit 
which  appeared  to  him  so  singular.  The  Biscayan's  house  was  his 
castle,  in  a  sense  far  stronger  than  that  which  the  phrase  bean 
in  England.  No  officer  of  justice  could  enter  it,  nor  could  any 
warrant  be  issued  against  the  owner,  until  he  had  first  been 
summoned  to  the  tree  of  Guernica,  there  to  answer  to  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  Lord  Carnarvon  has  rightly  described  this 
privilege  as  ^  a  custom  more  determinately  in  favour  of  the  sub- 
^  ject  than  even  our  own  cherished  Habeas  Corpus;'  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  could  be  exercised  only  under  the  special 
conditions  of  Basque  society. 

No  such  marked  peculiarity  can  be  found  in  their  popular 
superstitions.  The  Basques  do  not  stand  alone  in  their  diriike 
of  sitting  down  thirteen  in  number  at  a  dinner-table,  or  in  their 
dread  of  a  fit  of  sneezing,  the  upsetting  of  a  salt-cellar,  the  eross- 
ing  of  knives  and  forks,  or  of  beginning  a  voyage  on  a  Friday. 
Tliey  are  not  singular  in  looking  on  haggard  and  wrinkled  old 
men  and  women  as  wizards  or  sorcerers,  or  in  their  belief  in 
lycanthropy;  but  in  his  elaborate  and  instructive  diapter  on 
Basque  superstitions,  M.  Michel  seeks  to  prove  that  they  cling 
to  such  fancies,  not  because  they  are,  but  because  they  are  net 
credulous. 

'  The  famous  criterion,  magister  dixU^  is  nowhere  for  principles  of 
practice  less  popular  than  among  the  Basques.  Tell  them  of  some 
true  fact,  which  to  them  may  appear  improbable,  tliey  will  listen 
politely,  and  perhaps  even  applaud  your  statements ;  but  you  must 
not  suppose  that  they  believe  what  you  say.  Groups  of  mountaineers 
may  be  seen  shaking  their  heads  incredulously  at  the  bare  mentiea 
of  railroads  or  electric  telegraphs,  with  which  but  a  few  years  later 
they  may  have  grown  familiar.  To  believe  in  such  things  every  one 
must  see  them  with  his  eyes,  and  touch  them  with  his  Imnds.  I  lay 
stress  on  this  point,  which  I  regard  as  fundamental  and  necessary,  if 
we  wish  seriously  to  account  for  the  superstitions  of  our  rural 
districts.'    (P.  156.) 

But  when  M.  Michel  speaks  of  them  as  ^  more  rationalistic 

*  than  the  rationalists  themselves,'  his  anxiety  to  parry  the  charge 
of  credulity  has  kd  him  to  impute  to  them  the  very  essence  of 
all  credulity.     The  wildest  superstition  is  grounded  on 
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congenial  authority,  and  there  are  laws  of  superstitious  as  of 
mythological  credibility.     The  charge  of  credulity  can  be  re- 
plied only  by  showing  that  the  belief  of  a  people  rests  directly 
on   the  method  of  searching  into  the   truth  of  facts;   and 
M»  Michel  makes  a  strong  effort  so  to  save  the  credit  of  the 
Basques^  when  he  expresses  his  belief  that  the  source  and  foun- 
dation of  their  superstitions  is  to  be   looked  for  ^  in  certain 
*  truths  which  it  may  be  useful  to  establish.'    This  can  only 
mean^  if  the  plea  is  to  be  worth  anything,  that  they  rest  on 
certain  facts  which  are  in  themselves  true.  M.  Michel's  instances 
scarcely  prove  his  conclusion.     In  July  1854,  a  peasant  was 
convicted  at  Romorantin^  and  severely  punished,  for  breaking 
open  a  grave,   because  he  wished  to  mingle  filings  from  a 
human  skull  in  an  infusion   for  epilepsy.      M.  Michel  can 
scarcely  think  that  medical  prescriptions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  gravely  enjoin  the  use  of  this  ingredient  together 
with  parings  from  the  nails  of  executed  felons^  establish  the 
efficacy  of  the  injunction.      The  superstitious  use  of  mineral 
waters  is  more  easily  accounted  for ;  but  M.  Michel,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, modifies  his  position,  when  he  says  that  the  custom 
rests  on  *  a  basis  sufficiently  reasonable  for  the  age  in  which  it 
'  took  its  rise.'     His  position  is  still  further  changed,  when  he 
traces  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  pressure  of  the  hangman's 
hands  can  cure  the  goitre,  to  a  phrase  which  spoke  of  his 
hempen  cord  as  a  panacea  for  all  evils.     The  explaDation  is  a 
good  one ;  but  there  is  no  truth  of  facts  to  be  established  either 
here  or  in  the  atrocious  cases  in  which  reputed  sorcerers,  on  a 
charge  of  produdbg  epileptic  affections,  were  sometimes  placed 
over  blazing  furnaces;  nor  is  anything  gained  by  a  reference 
to  the  language  of  Arnold  of  YiUeneuve  (a  physician  of  the 
thirteenth  century),  who  draws  a  distinction  between   mere 
charms  or  amulets  and  the  remedies  which,  however  fanciful  or 
absurd,  he  recommends  as  operating  by  the  intrinsic  virtues 
of  their  material.     His  language  shows  the  feeble  influence 
of  a  science  yet  in  its  infancy  :  but  as  the  efficacy  of  raspings 
from  human  skulls  was  not  established  experimentally  as  a  fact, 
there  is  so  far  no  truth  underlying  the  physician's  prescription 
or  the  superstition  of  the  Basque  people. 

But,  if  we  cannot  admit  a  philosophical  basis  for  their  popular 
belief,  the  proverbs  and  poetry  of  the  nation  explain  in  some 
degree  the  general  course  of  their  history.  Their  whole  original  * 

*  In  his  chapter  on  Basque  Bibliography,  M.  Michel  gives  a  list 
of  works  printed  in  the  language.  With  the  exception  of  Uie  national 
songs  and  romances,  they  consist  almost  wholly  of  translations,  and 
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literature  belongs  dearly  to  a  people  destitute  of  the  power  of 
political  combination,  and  unable,  therefore,  to  impress  their 
will  on  others  or  to  keep  their  own  ground  against  them.  Like 
most  races,  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  be  continually  worsted,  they 
have  fought  bravely  in  defence  of  their  ancient  country ;  and 
their  songs  have  preserved  some  memory  of  a  few  of  these 
contests,  in  which,  with  a  true  instinct,  they  attribute  victory, 
when  gained,  rather  to  their  rugged  mountain-passes  than  to 
their  own  military  skill.  Alike  in  their  popular  sayings  and 
their  popular  songs,  there  is  much  true  and  tender  feeling,  with 
a  tone  of  pathos  which  in  many  a  poem  sounds  like  the  dirge  of 
a  fallen  people.  It  is  the  patient  utterance  of  a  nation  which 
accepts  the  gradual  decay  of  its  power  as  its  allotted  portion. 
M.  Michel  has  drawn  a  perfectly  true  picture,  when  he  says 
that — 

*  The  exhaustion  and  weariness  caused  by  so  many  wars,  the  use- 
less shedding  of  so  much  blood,  followed  only  by  further  weakening 
of  their  nationality,  made  war  appear  to  the  Basque  as  a  scoarge,  and 
deeds  of  heroism  as  the  natural  expression  of  courage  roused  by  un- 
just  aggressions.  It  became  thenceforth  difficult  for  him  to  indulge 
in  romance,  or  to  listen  with  delight  to  tales  and  descriptions  agree- 
able only  to  tliose  who  have  not  experienced  their  terrible  realities, 
or  rather  perhaps  to  those  who,  having  been  tried  in  the  furnace  of 
peril  and  disaster,  can  still  trace  to  past  dangers  some  solid  gains 
for  the  present  or  the  future.  In  short,  there  may  be  feelings  of 
pleasure  in  the  idea  of  dangers  to  which  there  is  a  brighter  side ; 
but  there  was  nothing  of  this  sort  to  quicken  the  imagination  of  the 
Basque — suflerings  without  end,  pillage  and  horrors  of  every  kind, 
formed  the  sequel  to  all  their  battles  and  all  their  struggles.'  (F.  226.) 

There  is,  however,  no  real  warrant  for  believing  that  the 
general  character  of  their  poetry  was  ever  different  from  what 
it  is  now,  or  that  any  great  epic  poems  have,  as  M.  Michel 
fears,  been  lost.  The  popular  songs,  of  which  writers  in  the 
fourteenth  and  the  two  following  centuries  speak,  were  probably 
songs  of  much  the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  most  widely 
circulated  now.     In  these  M.  Michel  asserts  that — 

'  Among  commonplace  or  even  trivial  thoughts,  we  meet  not  un- 
frequently  with  happy  inspirations  and  outbursts  of  true  poetry, 

these  mostly  of  devotional  works,  as  the  Spiritual  Ck>mbat,  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  the  Exercises  of  Ignacius,  and  Devotions  to  the 
Sacred  Heart.  There  are  also  some  translations  of  Cicero  and  the 
Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  and  many  more  of  sermons  and  narrative 
from  the  Bible.  To  this  habit  of  translating,  the  History  of  Guipuz- 
coa,  by  Don  Juan  de  Iztueta,  and  the  History  of  the  Basques  (in 
verse),  by  M.  Hiribarren,  furnish  almost  the  only  exceptions. 
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• 

which,  for  boldness,  strength,  richness,  or  grace,  may  bear  a  com- 
parison with  the  most  perfect  productions  of  a  like  nature  left  to  us 
in  Greek  or  Latin  literature.  May  we  not  fairly  say  with  Nodier, 
*•*  The  Basque  and  the  Bas-Breton  wait  only  i'or  poets.  All  the 
**  instruments  of  poetry  are  ready  for  them,  as  they  were  in  England 
"  on  the  coming  of  Chaucer,  and  in  France  on  that  of  Villon"? ' 
(P.  221.) 

Yet,  unless  an  exception  is  to  be  made  in  favour  of  some  of 
their  tragedies,  the  poets  have  not  come:  and  to  indifferent 
judges  the  character  of  the  people  sufficiently  explains  their 
absence.  But  a  further  difficulty  with  regard  to  Basque  pro- 
Terbs  and  poems  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  have  only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  been  committed  to  writing.  Hence 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  how  much  may  be  consciously 
borrowed  from  those  of  other  nations,  where  a  marked  resem- 
blance may  be  discovered  between  them.  The  proverb,  ^  Erroma 
*  ecen  horen  batez  acabatu  '  (Rome  was  not  built  in  an  hour),  is 
a  mere  translation.  But  when  the  Basque  colonist  far  away  in 
Montevideo  says  plaintively, 

'^Churiguriac  oro 
£z  dire,  Ez  irin,' 

('  All  that  looks  white  is  not  corn-flour ') — ^p.  345, 

he  may  not  have  been  conscious  that  the  same  bitter  experience 
found  expression  in  the  saying,  '  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.* 
There  was  doubtless  the  same  unconscious  agreement  between 

the  proverb 

'  Escont  eguna 
Aise  isanaren  bibaremuna,' 

('  The  marriage-day  is  the  knorrow  of  good  times ') 
and  the  Hesiodic  sarcasm, 

5c  ^€  yvvaiKi  wiTrotdi  xcVoiO'  6  ye  ^ijXi^po'i. 

But  M.  Michel  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  earliest  trace 
of  the  almost  universal  proverb 

'  Gois  gorriac  laklarke  uri, 
Arrats  gorriac  egur  aldi,' 

(*  A  ruddy  morning  betokens  rain,  a  red  evening  promises  fair 
weather '), 

is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew.  The  maxim  is 
modified  to  suit  the  climate  of  each  country,  and  the  same 
observation  of  phenomena  led  Virgil  to  remark, 

Vento  semper  rubet  aurea  Phoebe,' 
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and  to  caution  the  fimner  against  rain^ 

'  Sol  ubi  nascentem  maculis  variaverit  ortum.' 

The  proverb 

'  Othrizen  estaquiena  Jaincoiri 
Berraio  itsasoari,' 

(*  The  man  who  knows  not  how  to  praj  to  Grod  should  go  to  the 
sea  to  leani/) 

bears  a  resemblance,  the  more  remarkable  if  undesigned,  to  the 
saying  of  the  Hebrew  Psalmist,  *  They  that  go  down  to  the 
^  sea  know  the  works  of  the  Lord.' 

Of  the  dramatic  representations  amongst  the  Basques  M.  Mi<jiel 
has  given  a  yaluable  account,  which  would  have  been  still  more 
interesting  if  he  had  been  somewhat  less  lavish  of  unnecessary 
detail.  Of  these  dramas,  whether  religious,  tragic  or  comic,  the 
people  are  passionately  fond.  The  subjects  of  their  pastorals  (of 
which  M.  Michel  has  himself  collected  lliirty-four)  are  taken  &om 
the  Bible  history,  from  Christian  hagiology  and  the  chansons 
de  geste,  or  even  from  the  mythology  of  heathen  Rome.  The 
day  of  representation  is  necessarily  a  general  holiday,  for  the 
whole  community  must  be  present,  whether  as  actors  or  spec- 
tators. The  former  are  selected  from  among  the  young  men 
of  the  district,  for,  by  a  custom  unlike  that  of  the  Tyrolese, 
girls  rarely  appear  on  the  stage,  while  an  etchecinalhaba,  or 
maiden  of  good  family,  never  takes  part  in  these  performanoee. 
For  the  moderate  sum  of  about  forty  francs,  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  place  generally  undertakes  the  duties  of  copyist,  manager, 
and  prompter.  A  few  rehearsals  in  a  private  house  prepare  die 
actors  for  their  public  appearance  on  a  stage  which  much  re- 
sembles that  of  Thespis.  At  one  end  of  the  scaffold  may  be 
seen  commonly  a  monstrous  puppet,  to  which  motion  is  imported 
by  ropes,  and  which  among  the  Basques  passes  for  the  Maho> 
metan  Allah.  The  gymnastic  dances  which,  during  the  acci- 
dental interruptions  of  the  drama,  represent  the  struggle  of 
good  and  evil  spirits  for  the  possession  of  man,  make  it  more 
probable  that  the  real  meaning  of  this  curious  custom  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  personification  of  the  evil  power,  which  in 
every  system  of  mythology  counteracts  the  beneficent  principle. 
On  the  stage  with  the  actors  are  to  be  seen  the  chief  persons  of 
the  district,  the  dressmakers,  who  also  are  charged  with  the 
scenic  decorations,  the  prompter,  and  two  minstrels,  who,  with 
violin  and  flute,  aided  by  a  tambourine,  accompany  the  songs 
which  in  the  form  of  prayers  or  hymns  are  chanted  in  critical 

?arts  of  the  drama  by  the  actors,  or  by  a  chorus  of  children* 
?hus  the  angels  comfort  Oenevidve  in  her  ogony  with  the  vision 
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of  the  glories  of  heaven,  which  like  a  brilliant  star  shall  shed 
their  splendour  on  her  when  she  stands,  in  Paradise,  before  the 
throne  of  God.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
monaent  should  sometimes  upset  the  reason  of  maidens  who 
have  acted  the  martyr's  part,  or  that  even  in  old  age  their  eyes 
should  flash  and  their  breast  heave  at  the  mere  remembrance  of 
the  scene  enacted  before  the  enraptured  crowd.  The  Christian 
king  and  his  nobles,  the  Mahometan  caliph  and  his  servants,  the 
Sataris  who  appear  in  the  gymnastic  dances  have,  each,  a 
conventional-  costume,  and  these  dresses  are  procured  by  a 
general  levy  on  the  goods  of  the  inhabitants,  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  resist.  Jewels  and  ribbons  are  especially  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  crowns  of  kings  and  the  coronets  of 
princes  and  nobles.  On  the  day  of  performance,  the  actors  ride 
in  procession  through  the  streets,  and  having  passed  before  the 
houses  of  the  mayor  and  chief  inhabitants,  dismount  at  the 
theatre.  The  evil  archangel  is  the  first  to  mount  the  steps, 
followed  by  his  ministers,  and  the  rest  of  the  actors  in  an  order 
of  precedence  determined  by  the  importance  of  the  part  which 
each  sustains.  At  the  end  of  a  prologue  which  sketches  the 
incidents  of  the  drama  as  carefully  as  a  prologue  of  Euripides, 
the  pastoral  begins. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  attention  and  stillness  of  the 
audience,  in  spite  of  the  vast  throng  of  people  of  every  age  and  con- 
dition. They  remain  crowded  and  suffocated  in  a  wearisome  posture 
during  the  four  or  five  hours  of  the  performance.  On  the  faces 
tnmed  eagerly  towards  the  stage  not  a  sign  of  impatience  is  to  be 
seen  ;  although  they  can  scarcely  breathe,  not  a  sigh  is  to  be  heard, 
except  when  innocence  and  virtue  are  perseeuted,  and  then  their 
sympathy  shows  itself  in  tears.  All  the  dialogues  and  maxims  are 
received  with  avidity,  and  furnish  afterwards  material  for  coDversa- 
tion,  or  lessons  for  the  education  of  children.'    (P.  51.) 

No  charge  is  made  for  seats  at  these  performances,  and  there 
is  therefore  no  need,  as  at  Athens,  for  a  Theoric  fund  to  enable 
the  poorer  citizens  to  be  present  at  them.  But  there  are  two 
sources  of  revenue  for  defraying  costs.  The  spectators  pay 
voluntarily  a  price  far  exceeding  their  value  for  the  refresh- 
ments which  are  distributed  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  actors, 
while  the  pastoral  is  followed  by  a  series  of  dances,  of  which 
the  first  three  are  a  costly  amusement  for  the  dancers.  To  take 
part  in  the  first,  a  sum  varying  from  150  to  200  francs  must  be 
paid,  while  a  place  in  the  second  can  be  obtained  from  20  to  50 
francs,  and  in  the  third  from  15  to  30  francs.  If  any  profits 
remain  after  paying  all  costs,  they  are  expended  in  discharging 
the  account  for  wine  drunk  during  the  rehearsals,  and  for  a 
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dinner  and  ball  given  about  a  week  after  the  performance.  The 
actors  and  spectators  cany  with  them  on  their  way  home  some 
little  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  witnessed  or  took  part 
in  the  pastoral ;  and  if  the  people  of  villages  between  which 
there  is  any  rivalry  chance  to  take  the  same  road,  the  encounter 
not  unfrequently  leads  to  hard  knocks,  '  and  the  drama,  which 
'was  supposed  to  be  ended,  is  sometimes  renewed  at  the 
'  assizes.' 

If  the  frequent  adoption  of  sacred  subjects  furnishes  'some 
reason  for  thinking  that  these  pastorals  came  into  fashion  among 
the  Basques  during  the  centuries  in  which  mysteries  such  aa 
those  of  the  Ammergau  were  most  in  vogue,  the  many  plays 
founded  on  the  death  of  Roland,  or  other  events  in  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  serve,  in  M.  Michel's  opinion,  to  prove  that  they 
spring  from  the  original  genius  of  die  people.  Whatever  may 
be  their  origin,  M.  Michel  notes  as  remarkable,  the  &ct  that  theae 
pastorals,  with  the  satirical  dramas  and  masquerades  of  the  car- 
nival, are  to  be  found  only  in  Soule,  the  country  of  the  best- 
known  Basque  poets.  In  Labourd  the  change  which  has  led  to 
this  difference  appears  to  be  a  recent  one.  There  are,  or  were 
not  long  since,  living  at  St.  Jean  de  Lux  women  who  have 
taken  part  in  tragedies.  The  possibility  that  what  has  happened 
in  Labourd  may  happen  also  in  Soule,  is  a  strong  argument  for 
collecting  the  text  of  all  existing  pastorals, '  before  the  wind 
'  which  blows  from  France  or  Spain  shall  have  scattered  them 
*  away  for  ever.' 

Their  comedies  (Tobera-munstrac),  fiur  from  serving  as  a 
vehicle  of  satire  against  abstract  human  vices,  treat  amply  of 
scandals  which  may  arise  in  their  o¥m  society.  •  Conjugid  infi* 
delity,  or  the  infraction  of  Salic  law  by  a  wife  who  usurps  sway 
over  her  husband,  furnished  in  times  past  the  subject  of  a  stingii^ 
comedy,  and  the  offending  wife  or  husband  was  paraded  before 
the  public  in  ihea^o^stereae,  or  ignominious  procession  in  which 
the  culprit,  as  in  Eastern  lands,  rode  facing  the  tail  of  an  ass. 
The  houses  of  widowers  or  widows  who  ventured  on  a  second 
marriage  were  visited  down  to  the  very  night  of  the  wedding 
(for  in  Soule  no  widow  could  be  married  during  the  daytime} 
by  noi^y  crowds,  whose  words  were  neither  soft  nor  courteoua. 
Tlie  original  motive  of  these  disagreeable  attentions  may  haTe 
been  to  put  a  check  on  second  nuptials ;  but  the  ceremony  may 
now  be  avoided  by  the  payment  of  money,  and  the  gifi  of  a 
barrel  of  vrine  will  secure  impunity  for  the  nuptials  of  the  oldest 
widow  in  the  community. 

Among  their  historical  tragedies  are  some  which,  as  specimens 
of  oral  traditions,  are  at  least  as  remarkable  as  their  earlier  acmgs. 
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while  they  certainly  exhibit  the  highest  form  of  Basque  poetry. 
M.  Michel  may  fairly  apeak  of  one  scene  in  the  tragedy  of 

*  Mary  of  Navarre*  as  *  really  sublime.*  The  true  Basque  spirit 
is  shown  in  the  bearing  of  the  captive  King  Sancho  Abarca^  as 
well  as  in  that  of  his  daughter.     *  What  answer  shall  I  take 

*  back  to  the  Caliph  ?'  says  the  slave  of  Abdalrahman:  ^  am  I  to 
<  tell  him  that  thou  spumest  his  love  ?   I  must  fulfil  his  behest ; 

*  what  shall  I  say  for  thee  ?'  *  Tell  him  that  I  will  die,  die  a 
*■  thousand  times  — *     ^  I  can  never  take  him  such  a  message  as 

*  this,'  is  the  answer  of  Osman :  ^  Thou  knowest  not  how  fearful  is 

*  his  anger.'  '  A  creature  of  dust  can  make  thee  *tremble,'  replies 
the  captive  maiden,  'how  much  more  ought  I  to  fehr  the  King 
'  of  Angels.   I  fear  not  men :  but  thou  mayest  fall  down  before 

*  them,  if  it  pleases  thee.'  Without  exaggerating  the  merits  of 
Basque  poetry,  we  may  say  with  M.  Davoisin,  *  Si,  apr^  quel- 
'  ques  Slides,  quand  ce  petit  peuple  aura  perdu,  avec  sa  nationa- 
'  Iit6  ph^nom^nale,  la  langue  qu'il  parle  aujourd'hni,  si,  dis-je, 

*  on  retrouve  encore  ses  pi^es  dramatiques,  on  sera  tente  de 

*  croire  qu'elles  ne  sont  pas  Toeuvre  de  pauvres  gens  qui  n'ont  eu 

*  aucune  teinture  des  lettres :  alors  encore  un  rayon  de  gloire 

*  brillera  sur  eux.* 

One  of  these  tragedies,  on  the  life  and  death  of  Clovis,  adheres 
with  very  tolerable  faithfulness  to  the  history  and  character  of 
the  age.  At  however  late  a  time  the  play  may  have  been  com- 
posed or  reduced  to  writing,  the  materials  must,  it  would  seem, 
have  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  without  substantial 
change  during  a  period  which  might  fairly  have  excited  the 
wonder  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis.  It  is,  at  the  least,  strange  that 
a  tmgedy,  professing  to  relate  events  of  the  sixth  century,  should 
contain  more  of  real  history  than  a  play  designed  to  illustrate  the 
life  of  the  first  Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth.  Possibly  the  Basques 
may  have  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  earlier  than 
in  those  of  the  later  conqueror,  and  the  drama  of  Napoleon 
may  be  the  work  merely  of  *  some  village  philosopher  who  looked 
'  contemptuously  on  popular  tales  with  corporals  and  quarter- 
'  masters  for  their  heroes.  But  the  tragedy  of  Clovis  would 
at  once  yield  in  value  to  the  song  of  the  Cantabri,  if  we 
could  only  believe  that  the  latter  was  composed  not  long  after 
the  victories  of  Octavianus,  of  which  it  professes  to  speak.  But, 
as  M.  Michel  justly  remarks,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  that  a  nation, 

*  which  forgets  so  quickly,'  has  thus  retained  the  memory  of  a 
siege  which  took  place  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  the 
account  that  the  song  was  found  by  Juan  Ibanez  de  Ibargucn 
about  the  year  1590,  on  an  old  worm-eaten  piece  of  parchment, 
is  open  to  grave  suspicion.     It  presents,  in  short,  *  marks  of 
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*  antiqaitj,  which,  if  they  £ul  to  prove  that  of  the  poem,  cveste 

*  from  their  mere  number  a  distrust  of  its  authenticity.' (P.  23  L) 

The  song  of  Attainscar  is  on  every  groond  of  greater  import- 
ance. Fully  admitting  the  difficulties  omnected  with  oral  tnuis- 
mission,  and  the  lateness  of  the  time  in  which  the  Basque  poems 
were  reduced  to  writing,  M.  Michel  is  still  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  song  belongs  to  the  age  of  which  it  wpenkB^  both  from 
its  general  character  and  more  particularly  because  the  Frank 
king  mentioned  in  it  is  called  Carloman.  '  There  is  every 
he  remarks,  *  for  concluding  that  this  during  his  lifetime 

*  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  who  received  the  title  of  Carolus 
^  Magnus  merely  by  latinising  the  sound  of  Ins  real  name.  This, 
'  it  is  true,  has  been  fully  shown  by  J.  Grinam  and  M.  Michelet 
'  before  the  publication  of  the  song :  but  it  is  unlikely  that  their 

*  works  should  have  suggested  the  idea  of  giving  an  air  of  anti- 
^  quity  to  this  poem  by  assigning  to  the  great  Bmperor  another 
'  name  than  that  by  which  be  is  generally  known.'  (P.  23o.)* 
The  following  version  may  give  some  idea  of  a  song  which  the 
student  of  Basque  may  read  in  the  original  language  in  M. 
Michel's  pages.  It  is  a  song  of  triumph  over  Boland  the  brave 
who  fell  in  the  disastrous  fight  of  Boncesvalles : — 

*A  cry  is  heard 
In  the  Basque  mountains. 

Every  etcheeo^auna  [master  of  a  house],  standing  before  his  door. 
Listens  and  cries.  Who  is  there,  and  what  seek  they  ? 
The  hound,  which  was  sleeping  at  his  masCer^s  feet. 
Rises ;  and  bis  deep  baying  resounds  throogh  Attabiscar. 

*  There  is  a  noise  on  the  hill  of  IbaSeta; 
It  echoes,  as  it  draws  near,  between  the  rocks. 
It  is  the  dall  mnnnar  of  a  coming  host. 
Oar  men  have  answered  it  on  the  mountain-tops, 
The  warning  of  their  horns  has  been  heard. 
And  the  etcheco-jauna  sharpens  his  weapons  for  the  fight. 

*  They  come,  they  come !     What  a  hedge  of  spears ! 
Banners  of  all  hues  float  in  the  midst. 


*  The  argument  is,  seemingly,  of  no  great  force.  The  mark  of 
Charles  the  King  (signom  Caroli  regis)  is  attached  to  existing 
charters ;  and  Charlemagne  had  a  brother  named  Carloman,  who 
survived  his  father  Pepin  three  years,  and  so  left  an  undivided 
sovereignty  to  Karl  or  Charles,  afterwards  called  the  Great.  Hie 
Basque  poet  may  possibly  have  confused  the  names  of  the  two 
brothers,  although  Carloman  died  seven  years  before  the  fight  of 
Boncesvalles ;  but  if  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Carloman  does  not 
tend  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  poem,  it  is  of  little  weight 
against  it. 
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And  a  daxzHi^  light  flashes  from  their  arms. 

How  many  are  they  ?     Comrade,  count  them  well. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven^ 

twelve, 
Thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen, 

twenty. 

*  Twenty ! — aye,  and  thousands  more. 

It  would  he  a  waste  of  time  to  count  them. 
Let  hand  join  with  hand,  to  uproot  the  rocks, 
And  hurl  them  down  from  the  mountain  summits 
On  their  heads, 
Till  they  lie  crashed  and  dead. 

*  What  would  they  with  our  hills,  these  men  of  the  North  ? 
"Wherefore  hare  they  come  to  vex  our  peace  ? 

When  God  made  these  mountains,  it  was  that  men  should  not 

pass  them. 
But  the  rocks  fall,  and  smite  down  their  hosts. 
The  blood  flows  in  streams,  the  mangled  limbs  quiver. 
Ha  !  for  the  crushing  of  bones!  ha !  for  the  sea  of  blood ! 

*  Fly,  ye  who  have  the  strength  ;  fly,  ye  who  have  horses  I 
Fly,  King  Carloman,  with  thy  sable  plumes  and  scarlet  mantle ! 
Roland  the  brave,  thy  loved  nephew,  lies  dead ;' 

Thy  bravery  hath  been  of  no  avail  for  him. 

Now,  ye  Basques,  leave  these  rocks. 

And  shoot  down  your  enemies  in  their  flight  with  your  arrows. 

*  They  fly,  they  fly !     Where  is  the  hedge  of  spears  ? 
Where  are  the  banners  of  all  hues  that  floated  above  them  ? 
No  dazzling  light  flashes  from  their  blood-soiled  armour. 
How  many  are  they  ?     Comrade,  count  them  with  care. 
Twenty,  nineteen,  eighteen,  seventeen,  sixteen,  fifteen,  fourteen, 

tlurteen. 
Twelve,  eleven,  ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three,  two, 
one. 

<  One ! — there  is  not  even  one  remaining. 
All  is  over.     Etcheco-jaunay  thou  mayest  go  back  with  thy 

hound. 
Embrace  thy  wife  and  thy  children, 
Furbish  thy  weapons,  hang  them  up  with  the  horn,  and  then  lie 

down  to  sleep  beneath  them. 
The  eagles  will  come  in  the  night  to  feed  on  mangled  fiesb, 
And  the  bones  shall  bleach  on  the  ground  for  evermore.' 

With  these  songs  and  the  tragedies  which  relate  the  fortunes 
of  Clevis  and  Sancho  Abarca  close,  if  genuine,  the  Basque 
traditions  of  ancient  times.  Their  other  songs  belong,  by 
comparison^  to  the  present  generation.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these,  weak  and  prosaic  as  they  may  be,  relate  to 
Basque  colonisation  in   America^ — the   sequel,  if  we   are   to 
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believe  Cleirac,  of  explorations  which  anticipated  those  of 
Columbus  and  his  successors.  There  are  few  more  conspicu- 
ous instances  of  the  folly  of  trusting  oral  tradition  as  a 
means  for  establishing  the  truth  of  facts.  If  Basque  sailors  bad 
for  generations  fished  in  American  waters^  there  is  a  bathos  in 
the  idea  of  Columbus  as  a  discoverer;  and  the  absurdity  is 
heightened  by  the  Basque  legend  that  he  was  suided  by  one  of 
their  own  seamen  who  knew  all  about  it.  But  ^Basque  exploits, 
like  all  others,  must  pay  the  penalty  imposed  on  defective  evi- 
dence. In  the  judgment  of  some  modem  writers,  the  American 
continent  was  discovered  by  Phoenicians* ;  and  the  explorations 
of  the  Basque  fishermen  must  be  classed  with  those  of  the 
Venetian  Nicolo  Zeno,  who  saw  marvellous  things  in  Estotiland 
and  Drogeo. 

The  Basque,  indeed,  have  reaped  little  glory  or  profit  from 
their  settlements  in  America.  The  songs,  which  embody  the 
experience  of  the  colonists,  contain,  unlike  their  superstitions,  a 
doctrine  wholesome  for  these  times,  and  instil  a  wise  suspicion 
of  emigration  agents. 

*  From  all  quiu'ters  and  every  point,'  (says  the  song,)  *  hurry  the 
dupers  of  men.  Little  good  do  they  bring,  and  much  cost  As. 
suredly  they  would  not  be  ill  placed  if  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  •  .  . 
Too  late  I  see  the  truth,  too  late  I  mourn  my  folly.  Let  all  take  wanw 
ing  from  me,  and  h>t  no  one  in  his  senses  think  of  coming  to  these 
countries.' 

His  grief  borrows  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  dirge :  *  If 

*  ever  I  forget  my  mother,  whose  tears  fall  as  she  thinks  that 

*  she  may  never  see  me  more, — if  I  forojet  ray  father,  my  friends, 
'  my  country,  may  my  tongue  remain  motionless  in  my  mouth ' 
(p.  348).  The  same  love  for  their  mountains  and  valleys,  the 
same  home-sickness  during  absence,  the  same  sensibility  to 
tender  emotions  and  the  softer  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  with 
deep  religious  and  moral  convictions  and  a  spirit  of  manliness 
equal  to  everything  but  the  work  of  aggression,  mark  their 
recent  poetry  as  a  whole,  and  exhibit  the  mind  of  a  people  who, 
seeing  their  fate  in  the  future,  are  determined  that  the  period 
of  their  decay  shall  lack  neither  dignity  nor  consolation.  The 
song  of  the  Tree  of  Guernica,  beneath  whose  ancient  branches 
meet  the  Guizon-onac,  or  good  men,  of  the  landf^  expresses 
the  assurance  that  the  true  foundations  of  a  state  are  laid  in 
righteousness. 


*  Sir  6.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  448. 
•f  Lord  Carnarvon,  Portugal  and  GaHcia,  p.  322 
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'  The  tree  of  Guernica  is  blessed, 
And  loved  by  all  among  the  Basque  people. 
Flourish,  and  spread  thy  fruit  through  all  the  world ; 
We  cherish  thee,  O  sacred  tree. 

*  It  is  now  a  thousand  years 

Since  Grod  planted  the  tree  of  Guernica. 

Remain,  then,  standing,  for  if  in  our  day  thou  fallest, 

Utter  ruin  is  our  portion. 

'But  thou  wilt  not  fall,  O  loved  tree. 
If  the  senate  of  Biscay  bears  itself  welL 
In  thee  we  have  a  surety 
That  the  Basque  people  may  dwell  in  peace. 

*  Mayest  thou  flourish  always : 

To  beg  this  gift  we  fall  on  our  knees  in  prayer. 
And,  when  we  have  sought  this  with  our  whole  heart, 
The  tree  shall  live  now,  and  in  all  the  time  to  come.' 

In  their  love-songs,  all  of  which  have  at  least  some  prettiuess, 
stars,  doves,  and  roses  furnish  the  favourite  ioiagery.  They 
are  commonly  thrown  into  the  form  of  dialogues.  The  lover  is 
ready  with  his  comparisons. 

*  The  morning  star  rises  first  on  the  horizon ; 
They  say  that  of  all  stars  it  is  the  fairest. 
But  on  the  earth  I  see  one  fairer  still. 
Which  hath  not  its  equal  in  the  heaven. 

'  Fair  star,  thou  art  full  of  charms : 
I  cannot  live  without  thy  presence. 
Open  then  the  gate  in  the  name  of  love> 
For  thy  parents  doubtless  are  asleep.' 

Tlie  maiden  answers  cautiously : 

*  In  the  name  of  love  I  will  open  the  door. 
Yet  I  fear  that  thou  mayest  deceive  me. 
Of  all  who  have  trusted  in  young  men 

Lhave  seen  but  few  who  have  not  been  deceived.' 

The  song  closes  with  a  protest  against  so  disagreeable  an 
insinuation. 

*  Why  speak  to  me  thus  ? 

Knowest  thou  not  that  I  am  a  man  of  honour? 
Knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  no  will  to  hurt  thee. 
That  no  thought  of  trickery  has  passed  across  my  mind?' 

The  Basque  humour  lies  chiefly  in  quiet  innuendo.  A  poem 
on  a  shipwreck  in  which  the  captain  and  most  of  the  passengers 
were  lost,  begins  with  the  complacent  declaration,  *  In  the  year 
^  1842,  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  I  composed  these  fine  new 
*  verses,  having  found  the  finest  possible  subject.'    TheJ  poet 

VOL.  CXIX.   KO.  CCXLIV.  C  C 
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avers  that  some  laid  this  blame  of  tiie  disaster  on  the  eaptiuiL 
^  But  I  do  not  know/  he  carefully  adds,  '  on  which  side  the 

*  truth  may  lie.     There  is  no  further  remedy,  since  all  have 

*  perished.  The  captain  of  the  ship  had  been  put  to  severe  tests, 
'  and  he  would  never  have  received  the  appointment,  if  he  had 
^  not  been  a  fit  man ;  but  death  was  his  portion,  as  it  is  also  oun, 
'  and  for  all  who  died  with  him,  the  hour  in  which  they  died 
^  was  destined  to  be  their  last.'  Indeed  he  had  known  the  cap- 
tain, and  had  not  much  envied  his  office.    ^  He  was  a  tooter  for 

*  passengers, — a  wretched  employ ment^  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of 
'  it — but,  perhaps,  like  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  he  is  now  in 

*  heaven '  (p.  351).  The  song  entitled  *  L'Eau  et  le  Yin '  is  a 
sharp  strife  of  words,  in  which  the  water  finally  conquers  by 
asserting  its  pre-eminence  as  the  medium  for  all  sea-traffic,  -while 
at  the  same  time  it  has  its  place  in  two  sacran^nts.  The  wine 
urges  its  presence  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  but  is  rebuked  by 
the  chaise, 

^  Thy  sprightliness  soon  passes  away, 
Thou  leavest  no  peace  in  families, 

Often  thou  makest  thy  favourite  prevail  in  tavern  eontftnreEsics; 
Hence  arise  quanrels.an^^  frequently,  murders.' 

To  this  there  is  no  reply,  and  the  water  winds  up  the  arra- 
ment  in  a  way  which  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Father 
Mathew.  ^  Men  will  be  better  for  hating  thee,  and  loving  me. 
^  Enjoying  a  tranquil  calm,  and  good  health  which  is  sweeter 
'  still,  they  will  have  a  long  life '  (p.  359).  Another  song 
which  bids  all  give  'Honour  to  the  labourer'  may  be  conmiended 
to  the  consideration  of  the  mean-whites  in  the  Confederate 
States,  as  laving  down  the  only  course  by  which  they  may  hope 
always  '  to  have  a  full  pot  on  the  hearth.' 

The  Basque  smu^lers  are  a  formidable  body,  their  work 
being  carried  on  in  wholesale  by  associations  regularly  organised, 
and  in  retail  by  scattered  parties  of  men,  women,  and  even  chil- 
dren, on  the  mountains.     Some  of  their  chiefs  attain  a  high 
reputation  for  bravery  and  generalship,  and  any  idea  of  disgrace 
as  attaching  to  the  calling  is  indignantly  repudiated  by  a  logic 
firmly  opposed  to  all  doctrines  of  protection.    '  After  all  are  we 
'  not  men  and  Frenchmen,  like  them  ?     They  have  fabrics  and 
^  staples,  we  have  the  frontiers.     Let  each  take  his  profit  from 
*  what  he  has*  (p.  119).     Their  appreciation  of  the  smuggler's 
life  varies  naturally  with  the  measure  of  their  success.     On  the 
mountains  the  contrabandist  boasts  that  he  could  drown  his 
cares  in  wine,  but  that  of  the  latter  he  has  plenty,  of  the  former 
none.     In  prison  he  confesses  that  the  occupation  is  but  a  dole- 
ful one,  but  that  the  virtues  of  his  comrades  are  by  no  means 
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estiinated  at  their  trae  value.  They  do  no  harm  to  any  one, 
and  they  deserve  to  be  remembered  by  all  in  their  devotions. 

*  Mention  not  our  names  without  a  prayer^  for  no  life  can  be 

*  more  sad  than  ours '  (p.  363).*  Yet-  a  picture  far  more 
wretched  is  disclosed  in  the  life  of  the  Bohemians  or  gypsies 
who  haunt  the  remote  glens  of  the  Basque  mountains.  Except 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  where  some  of  these  outcasts  have  become 
fidiermen  and  intermarried  with  the  Basque  inhabitants,  not 
much  to  the  improvement  of  the  latter,  they  lead  a  life  more 
miserable  than  that  of  their  kinsfolk  in  other  lands.  Hunted 
down  in  some  cantons  like  noxious  beasts,  the  remnants  of  this 
race,  who  escaped  the  wholesale  arrest  of  1802,  live  during  the 
winter  in  trunks  of  trees  or  in  huts  abandoned  by  shepherds,  and 
in  summer  under  the  open  sky,  feeding  on  vegetable  matter,  fresh 
or  decayed,  or  on  the  flesh  of  cattle  which  have  died  from  poison 
or  by  a  natural  death, — in  short,  on  anything  that  they  can 
find ;  and  nothing,  M.  Michel  remarks,  either  disgusts  or  hurts 
them.  Like  the  gypsies  of  England  and  other  countries,  they 
look  on  baptism  as  a  spell,  of  which  the  power  is  strengthened 
by  repetition.  Many  of  their  children  are  educated  in  the  com- 
manal  school,  but  after  their  first  communion  they  return 
invariably  to  the  savage  life  of  their  fathers.  *  He  who  is  born 
*in  the  wood  must  go  back  to  it;'  and  some  striking  legends 
in  the  Bomancero  illustrate  the  truth  of  their  favourite  proverb. 
In  deaUi  these  wanderers  are  as  mysterious  as  in  their  life  they 
are  wretched  ;  their  graves  are  never  to  be  seen,  and  M.  Michel 
conjectures  that,  like  Attila,  they  may  be  buried  under  the  bed 
of  a  stream,  which  for  a  few  hours  has  been  diverted  from  its 
course. 

The  identity  of  customs  and  legends  in  countries  utterly 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  each  other  is,  perhaps,  a 

*  Some  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  pleasant  tales  collected 
in  the  '  Bomancero  du  Pays  Basque,'  the  authorship  of  which  we  are 
tempted  to  attribute  to  M.  Michel  himself,  relate  the  exploits  and 
lives  of  Basque  smugglers  and  gypsies ;  but  their  value  is  certainly 
not  increased  by  the  free  treatment  which  they  have  undergone.  In 
the  volume  on  the  Basque  country  (p.  122),  Ganis,  one  of  the  most 
noted  contrabandists,  carries  the  princess  of  Beira,  the  affianced  bride 
of  Don  Carlos,  across  the  Spanish  frontier— the  only  sufferer  being  a 
geologist  named  Gollegno,  who  was  hurried  off  to  prison  under  the 
idea  that  he  was  the  Count  of  Montemolin,  the  son  of  Don  Carlos. 
In  the  Bomancero,  the  Princess  becomes  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
Ganis  is  represented  as  falling  in  love  with  her,  while  he  strives  to 
rescue  her  from  the  officers  on  the  frontier.  Such  variations  make 
the  narrative  a  pretty  tale,  and  nothing  more,  when  a  different  hand- 
ling might  have  given  it  a  historical  value. 
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greater  mystery  than  any  with  which  the  science  of  language 
has  to  deal  The  hvtter  admits  that  tribes  and  nations  may 
even  change  their  speech  from  contact  with  their  immediate 
neighbours:  their  legends  and  customs,  if  they  differ  from 
those  of  the  nations  round  about,  they  roust  have  brought 
with  them;  and  if  these  are  found  in  other  lands  with  which 
no  intercourse  has  been  possible  during  historical  ages,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  problem  which  we  cannot  thrust  aside,  but 
on  which  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  judgment  without  the 
most  ample  evidence.  Of  all  customs  few  are  more  singular 
and  apparently  more  unintelligible  than  the  Basque  practice 
of  the  Couvade  (or  hatching)  at  child-birth.  ^  £n  Biscaye, 
*  dans  des  vall^,  dont  la  population  rappelle,  par  ses  usages, 
^  Tenfance  de  la  soci^t^,  les  femmes  se  Invent  immediate- 
'ment  apr^  leurs  couches  et  vaquent  aux  soins  de  menage, 
^  pendant  que  leur  mari  se  met  au  lit,  prend  la  tendre  creature 
^  avec  lui,  et  rc9oit  ainsi  les  compliments  des  voisins '  (p.  201). 
Yet  this  custom  (without  laying  stress  on  the  statement  of 
Marco  Polo  that  he  found  it  in  Tartary)  existed  in  B^am  and 
still  exists  among  certain  African  and  American  tribes.  As 
M.  Michel  remarks,  nothing  is  gained  by  referring  the  practice 
to  the  Basque  legend  of  Aitor ;  but  his  own  conclusion,  that  in 
•  this  custom  we  have  an  *  expression  of  the  barbarism,  in  which 
'man  the  warrior  is  everything  and  the  woman  nothing,' 
scarcely  amounts  to  an  explanation.  M.  Michel  cites  Diodorus, 
who  speaks  of  the  practice  as  existing  down  to  his  own  day  in 
Corsica :  but  the  whole  stress  of  his  account  is  laid  on  the  fact 
th:|t  the  man  feigns  to  be  sick*,  a  pretence  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  boasted  strength  of  the  warrior.  The  coexistence  of 
such  practices  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  points  the 
way  to  inquiries  which  may  lead  us  to  some  strange  conclusions; 
but  the  path  is  one  which  must  be  trodden  with  the  utmost 
wariness. 


*  o  dv^p  iivairtfritv  opC  roffAv  Xo\(veTai  raarrac  iifiipag^  u^  row  oi»fM^ 
<iTOQ  avTf  KOKOiraSovyToc.  (V.  14.)  See  also  Strabo  III.  iv.  17. 
Among  some  of  the  American  tribe?,  the  father  is  compelled  not 
merely  to  take  to  his  bed,  but  also  to  undergo  a  long  and  rigid  fast. 
In  others,  he  is  allowed  to  walk  about,  but  his  amusements  must  be 
only  those  of  a  child.  Probably  Southey  (*  History  of  Brazil  *)  has 
approached  nearer  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  custom,  when  he  says 
that  the  union  between  the  father  ond  his  progeny  is  *  regarded  as  so 

*  intimate  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  of  him,  lest  the  child 

*  should  suffer.'  This  supposed  material  connexion  evidently  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Obeah  sorceries,  as  well  as  of  countless  other 
superstitions,  and  may  be  distinctly  traced  through  certain  stages  in 
the  growth  of  language. 
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Human  Sacrifice.  By  Miyor-General  John  Campbell,  C.B. 
London:  1864. 

2.  History  of  the  Suppression  of  Infanticide  in  Western  India 
under  the  Government  of  Bombay^  including  Notices  of  the 
Provinces  and  Tribes  in  which  the  Practice  has  prevailed.    By       . 
John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.RS.,  &c.  &c  Bombay  and  London :  ^ 
1855.  ^ 

Come  years  ago,  an  impression  prevmled  in  England,  that  the 
Government  of  the  East  India  Company  was  over-tolerant 
of  idolatrous  superstitions,  and  too  reluctant  to  interfere  with 
those  gross  acts  of  inhumanity  and  indecency  among  the  Hindus 
which  were  screened  by  the  pretext  of  religious  observances. 
At  that  time  it  was  also  popularly  credited  by  the  natives  of 
India  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the  aid  of  the  native  Gods,  the 
English  Government  made  offerings  annually  at  great  temples 
of  the  fxinds  of  which  they  were  the  financial  administrators ;  and 
British  officers  unquestionably  used  to  be  present  officially,  at 
idolatrous  ceremonies.  In  regard  to  these  proceedings,  the 
sharp  strictures  of  the  religious  party  of  England,  thougn  often 
exaggerated  as  to  fact^,  gave  an  impulse  to  reform  ;  and  by  the  / 
abolition  of  Suttee,  the  abandonment  of  connexion  with  the  funds 
and  endowments  of  temples,  prevention  of  swinging  festivals, 
and  other  remedial  measures,  the  Government  of  India  ful- 
filled the  desire  of  the  English  people,  and  publicly  acquitted 
itself  to  the  Hindus  of  all  sympathy  with  their  superstitious 
rites.  But  apart  from  these,  other  strange  and  terrible  varieties 
of  religious  and  normal  crime  were  discovered  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  abolition  of  which  Special  Agencies  have  been 
established;  and  in  the  suppression  of  Thuggee,  Dacoity,  In- 
fanticide, and  tinman  Sacrifice,  we  can  now  estimate  the  rare 
devotion  and  continuous  perseverance  which  have  crowned 
those  measures  with  success.  In  the  works  now  before 
us,  we  have  two  examples  of  the  mode  of  effecting  these  ame- 
liorations ;  and  it  will  be  a  grateful  task  to  review  them  in  ^ 
detail.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  continuous  official  / 
accounts  of  the  transactions  of  these  agencies  have  ever  been  | 
published ;  and  but  for  private  authorship,  and  the  casual  com- 
ments of  the  local  press  of  India,  the  public  of  England  might 
never  have  known  that  thousands  of  female  infants  were  once 
Systematically  destroyed  to  gratify  Kajpoot  prejudice,  and  that      \ 
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hnnd|;eds  of  human  victims  were  annually  slaughtered  in 
sacrifice  to  the  bloody  earth-demon  of  the  Khonds  of  Oriasa ! 
Yet  it  is  certiun  that  down  to  a  very  recent  period  these  atrocities 
were  going  on,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  seats  of  ancient 
civilisation  and  of  modem  power  in  British  India. 

We  have  no  intention  of  defending  Hinduism;  but,  in  its 
original  purity,  it  was  at  least  a  gentle  and  spiritual  adoration 
of  Divine  beneficence :  ideal,   metaphysical,   and  pantheistic 
Its  ordinary  sacrifices   were  simple  oblations  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  milk  and  butter ;  and  its  ntual,  a  minute  observance  of 
forms,  accompanied  with  the  repetition  of  prayers,  hymns  <^ 
adoration,  and  sacred  texts.     It  prescribed  no  sacrifice  of  animal 
life,  and  one  of  the  holiest  of  its  perfections  was  existence  widi- 
out  the  destruction  of  any  living  creature.     This  at  least  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  pure  Hinduism  of  the  Vedas  to  whidi 
many  Hindus  of  the  present  period  still  as{»re,  while  the  tomm 
of  the  population  follows  the  more  licentious,  though  popolK 
and  picturesque  mythology  of  the  Poorans.     But  every  whese 
throughout  India  there  are  evidences  of  a  previously  existing 
primitive  or  '  aboriginal '  worship,  which  has  served,  together 
with  the  inventions  of  the  Pooranic  Brahmins,  to  corrupt  and 
debase  original  Hinduism,  and  reduce  it  to  its  present  oonditioo ; 
and  it  is  evident  that,  as  llie  purer  elements  of  Hindu  belief  have 
declined,  the  original  deprecatory  worship  of  im]dacable  demons 
has  risen  through  the  stratum  of  a  purer  faith  which  had  overiaid 
it    Throughout  India  there  are  manifest  traces  of  a  rude  primi- 
tive stock :  that  is,  a  stock  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Aryan 
Scythians;  and  there  are  still  great  divisions  of  people  pra- 
serving  distinct  national  characteristics  and  superstitions  whiofa 
are  not  Hindu.    The  earliest  knowledge  we  possess  of  them  is 
from  the  Mahabharat  and  Ramayun,  the  great  epic  poems  of  the 
Hindus,  which  describe  the  histories  and  contentions  for  sapen- 
ority  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  races,  and  the  mythical  war  with 
Ceylon.    At  the  period  at  which  these  poems  w^re  writt^i,  p^a- 
bably  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  before  Chrilt  if  not  indeed 
at  an  earlier  date,  and  when  the  northern  portion  of  India  had  b^ 
come  civilised  and  Hindu,  the  then  existing  aboriginal  tribes  of 
the  South  were  so  fiu*  below  the  social  scale  of  those  who  wrote  of 
them,  that  they  are  described  only  as  *  Bakshas,*  evil  qpirits,  firigfat- 
f ul  and  malignant  demons,  and  wild  amnials.     The  country  thij 
inhabited  was  covered  with  impenetrable  forests  where  these 
savage  tribes  wandered,  and  the  direst  poetical  images  of  the 
ancient   Sanscrit  poets  were  drawn  from  the  loodities  and 
habits  of  these  beings.     They  were  subdued  by  succes^ve  waves 
of  invasion  of  Scythic  Aryans,  Boodhists,  and  Hindnsi  and  the 
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aboriginal  tribes  adopted,  so  far  as  thej  were  permitted,  the 
religion,  arts^  sciences,  and  caste  divisions  of  their  conquerors. 
Thus  it  was  that  Hinduism,  so  far  as  its  social  character  is  con- 
oerned,  was  moulded  into  what  it  is  at  present,  or  rather  what 
it  was  before  the  Mahomedan  era,  and  our  own. 

But  though  Hindu  civilisation  affected  all  classes  drawn 
within  the  influence  of  its  conquests,  there  has  always  remdned 
an  undercurrent  of  strange,  savage,  religious  superstition,  not 
Hindu,  which  must  have  descended  from  the  primitive  period ; 
and  this  has  never  lost  its  influence  oyer  '  Sudras,'  the  fourth 
<»6te  in  the  Hindu  social  scale,  who  most  probably  were 
converts  from  the  aboriginal  tribes.  The  deprecatory  worship 
of  the  destroying  power  in  its  male  and  female  elements  with 
weird  and  bloody  rites,  belongs,  we  consider,  especially  to 
this  ancient  superstition.  Among  Hindus  it  is  known  under  the 
appelbtion  of  ^  Shakti,'  or  *  the  energy,'  and  it  is  admitted  to  be 
very  ancient.  Orthodox  Hinduism  held  out  no  consolatory  equi- 
valent for  it  to  its  converts ;  a  belief  therefore  in  the  necessity 
and  eflScacy  of  the  rites  of  blood  sacrifice  has  never  been  eradi- 
cated, and  there  is  no  doubt  it  exists  everywhere  throughout 
India,  but  more  particularly  south  of  the  Nerbudda. 

Those  who  know  the  central  and  southern  provinces  of  the 
peninsula  will  remember  certain  insignificant  temples,  often 
empty,  or  containing  stones  or  rude  idols,  which  are  generally 
deserted,  but  are  nevertheless  dedicated  to  deities  having  no 
I^ace  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  And  they  will  have  found  in 
the  open  fields,  under  great  and  ancient  trees,  and  by  the  way- 
side— stones,  smeared  with  red  or  black  paint,  denoting  a  sacred 
character.  Mountain  tops,  rocky  desolate  places,  secluded  nooks 
ia  deep  dells,  caves,  crags,  springs,  waterfalls  and  pools  in  rivecs, 
are  often  sacred  to  some  '  Mother '  or  ^  Father '  who  has  held  a 
local  name  and  influence  (not  of  love,  but  of  fear)  for  generations 
which  eannot  be  reckoned.  Does  sooiall-pox,  or  cholera,  or  cattle 
BiBriain  exist,  the  Brahmins  offer  sacrifices  and.  oblations  to  the 
orthodox  gods ;  and  so  far,  the  worship  is  parely  Hindu.  Should 
the  disease  abate,  enough  has  been  done ;  but  otherwise,  the 
'  Graam-Deot^'  the  ancient  tutelary  village  gods^  must  be 
appeased,  for  dire  is  their  wrath  and  malignancy  believed  to  be 
if  n^lected.  In  these  ceremonies  ordinary  Hinduism  is  set 
aside  as  worthless.  Wild  oigies,  bloody  sacrifices,  self* 
mutilation  and  torture,  take  the  place  of  offerings  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  Men  and  women,  in  a  frenxied  spirit  of  excitement, 
possessed,  as  is  believed,  by  the  'afflatus'  of  the  being 
worshipped,  foam  at  the  mouth,  shriek  out  unintelligible  or 
disconnected  words  which  are  accepted  as  prophecy,  and  at 
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length  sink  exhausted  or  writhtng  in  convulsioDs  before  its 
effigy.  The  priests  of  such  rites  are  not  Brahmins:  tbej 
belong  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  All  orthodox 
Hindus  affect  to  despise  them,  jet  they  yield  to  the  dread  <tf 
malignant  influences ;  nor  are  the  lower  orders  of  Mahomedans, 
ori^nally  conyerts  from  the  inferior  castes  of  Hindus,  exempt 
from  the  same  fears,  and  they  often  join  freely  in  these  de- 
grading rites.  At  many  shrines  in  the  Dekhan  and  Camatic, 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans  unite  in  offering  sacrifices  at  the  an- 
nual festivals  of  the  ancient  divinities.  The  rites  are  not,  how- 
ever, invariably  of  a  savage  character,  and  many  of  the  rural  festi- 
vals are  simple  and  natural  rejoicings.  One  of  the  most  popular 
is  that  when  every  father  takes  his  family  into  his  best  field  to 
eat  the  green  grain  once  before  it  ripens,  passing  the  night  there, 
roasting  ears  of  com  in  hot  ashes,  with  harmless  merriment. 

But  there  are  some  darker  phases  of  mysterious  '  Shakti ' 
rites  which  we  can  only  touch  upon,  for  their  horrible  and 
loathsome  filthiness  and  profligacy  are  quite  indescribable,  and 
surpass  the  Fetish  rites  of  savage  Africa.  These  are,  happly, 
only  known  to  a  few  initiated,  who  believe  them  to  have  magic 
power,  and  to  possess  an  influence  which  renders  the  demons 
subservient  to  requisitions  for  aid  in  the  commission  of  crime 
or  profligacy,  or  in  the  exercise  of  malignant  power  upon  men. 
These  facts,  like  the  demonology  and  witchcraft  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages,  indicate  a  continuance  of  the  ancient  primitive 
belief.  No  doubt  Hinduism  and  its  concomitant  civilisation  have 
much  ameliorated  ancient  practices.  Where  human  beings  were 
before  immolated,  buffaloes,  goats,  and  fowls  have  taken  their 
place ;  but  the  *  Shaktis  *  must  still  have  blood,  else  the  sacrifioe 
offered  to  them  when  they  are  believed  to  be  aroused  to  action, 
is  utterly  vain.  While  these  superstitious  rites  are  in  actual 
practice  among  Hindus,  belonging  to  the  castes  and  practising 
the  sacraments  of  their  faith,  we  find  in  India  many  remnants 
of  primitive  tribes  which,  in  creed,  language  and  habits,  are 
still  separate  from  Hinduism,  as  there  are  others  who  have 
attached  themselves  to  Hindu  society  and  serve  in  a  condition 
of  degradation  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  rise.  These; 
*  Chandals,  or  Ml^chas,'  we  now  see  in  the  Chamars  and  other 
low  castes  in  Hindustan  Proper :  in  the  Mahars,  Dh^rs,  Mangs, 
Beydnrs,  and  Whallias  of  Central  and  Southern  India.  Tliey 
hold  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  village  communities^ 
but  cannot  advance  in  the  social  scale  beyond  the  rank  they  at 
present 'occupy. 

Nearer,  however,  to  their  primitive  condition  are  the  other 
large   tribes  which   cannot    be   said   to  have    mingled  with 
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Hinduism  at  oil,  or  only  very  partially.  These  are  the  Koles 
of  Bengal  and  Eastern  Nagpoor,  the  Gdnds  of  Central  India^ 
Berar,  the  Satpoora  and  other  central  mountain  ranges;  the 
Waghurs  of  Guzerat^  and  the  Bheels  of  the  Yindheya  mountains^ 
Khandesh,  Malwah,  and  Central  India,  with  other  tribes 
which  need  not  be  enumerated.  In  the  south,  amidst  the 
eternal  forests  which  clothe  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Neilgherry 
and  Animalli  Mountains,  wild  tribes  are  still  found  in  a  state  little 
beyond  that  of  nature,  shunning  civilised  men,  whether  native 
or  European,  or  at  most  carrying  on  a  rude  barter  by  means 
of  the  natural  products  of  their  forests;  and  such  may  have 
been  the  allies  of  Ram  in  his  war  against  the  Ceylon  monarch 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  None  of  these  tribes  ever 
marry  with  professed  Hindus,  or  even  with  the  Chandals. 
They  preserve  their  own  exdusiveness  of  habit,  custom,  and 
locality,  even  where  Hindu  civilisation  has  most  pressed  upon 
them.  Among  them  are  no  distinctions  of  caste,  nor  any  rank 
but  the  rajah  or  chief  to  whom  they  profess  obedience.  They 
have  probably  changed  little  in  habits  since  the  period  of  the 
Raymayun  and  Mahabharat,  using  bows  and  arrows  for  arms, 
following  predatory  habits,  and  subsisting  upon  milk,  curds,  and 
butter,  with  roots  of  orchises,  or  the  seeds  of  wild  grasses  with 
the  spoils  of  the  chase ;  unaffected  by  civilisation,  which,  as  it 
spread  around  them  and  absorbed  the  aborigines  of  the  plains, 
in  many  places  failed  to  reach  the  mountains,  forests,  and  ruder 
portions  of  India.  We  now  therefore  see  primitive  or  aboriginal 
tribes  still  existing,  and  preserving  their  own  savage  rites 
unchanged,  side  by  side  with  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the 
Hindus  in  their  most  advanced  condition,  and  of  the  Mahomedans 
in  their  greatest  power  and  splendour — unaltered  through  the 
many  centuries  of  their  dominion  up  to  the  period  of  our  con- 
quests — unknown  perhaps,  or,  if  known,  uncared  for. 

Among  all  these  tribes  those  least  raised  above  their  primitive 
condition  are  the  Khdnds,  or,  as  they  term  themselves,  ^Kui/  of 
Khondistan  in  Orissa.  The  tract  they  inhabit  lies  west  of  that 
great  bend  in  the  peninsula  where  the  coast-line  trends  east  to 
Calcutta  and  south  to  Madras.  It  is  well  peopled,  and  in  many 
respects  very  productive.  The  mountains  of  Khondistan  are  a 
continuation  of  the  Yindhy&s,  Satpoor&s,  and  other  mountain  pla- 
teaus of  Central  India ;  and  in  their  fastnesses  these  people  have 
been  undisturbed,  and  have  existed  for  ages  uninfluenced  by  all 
around  them.  Between  them  and  the  sea  lie  a  number  of  petty 
Hindu  states  which  professed  to  hold  the  Ehdnds  in  subjection, 
but  had  in  reality  little  practical  power  over  them.  These  states 
are  possibly  remnants  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Orissa,  whose 
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chiefis  and  warrioTS  fought  three  thousand  years  ago  at  the  ft- 

mous  battle  of  Kooroo  Ksh^tra,  as  described  in  the  Mahabharat. 

They  clum  to  be  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  as 

well  from  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  and  other  building  in 

these  territories,  and  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  deciphered, 

that  the  kingdom  of  Kalinga  or  Orissa  was  at  that  time  and 

subsequently,  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation.     Yet,  for  all  tbis^ 

the  efi^ts  of  Hinduism  never  appear  to  have  reached  the  Khdnda 

The  successive  waves  of  conquest — Bhuddiet,  Hindu,  Moham* 

medan — ^broke  against  these  mountain  fastnesses  without  effect ; 

and  thus   the  yearly  slaughter,  in  solenm  sacrifice  of   OMinj 

hundreds  of  human  beings,  and  Infanticide,  must  have  continued 

among  them  with  a  terrible  r^ularity,  till  the  victims  might  be 

counted  by  thousands  upon  thousands,  if  not  indeed  by  millioDs! 

Hideous  as  this  is  to  contemplate,  it  is  probable  that  we  might 

still  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  Khonds, 

or  of  their  bloody  sacrifidal  rites,  but  for  a  local  dispute  in  1836 

between  one  of  the   petty   chiefs  of  Orissa    and  the  ageat 

of    Government    in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the   tribute 

agreed  on  by  treaty,  in  which  the  superior  power  was  defied. 

A  display  of  force  was  eventually  necessary,  and  the  Rajah's 

count]^  was  invaded.     The  British  forces  were  thus  led  into 

collision  with  the  Khond  hill  tribes  of  Goomsoor,  who,  like  all 

paountaineers,  made  a  stubborn  resistance ;  and  during  the  cam* 

paigns  against  them,  their  hitherto  unknown  and  unex|^ored 

country  was  occupied  by  detachments  of  regular  tnx^ia,  and 

the  terrible  fact  of  human  sacrifices  became  known  to  the 

officers  employed  in  political  duty.      Horrible  as  this   was 

in  any  point  of  view,  it  was,  if  possible,  mcure  shocking  when 

tiie  &ct  became  known  that  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  systematic 

kidnapping  of  our  own  subjects  in  the  pluns,  by  the  agents  g[ 

this  people.     Mr.  Bussell,  then  Commissioner  for  the  Orissa 

provinoes,  reported  his  discovery  to  the  Government  of  India, 

and  operations  were  at  onee  undertaken  for  the  suppression  of 

this  practice.     Captain  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  work  before 

us,  was  selected  for  this  arduous  but  interesting  service. 

The  Khdnds  believed  that  unless  a  human  being  were  sacri- 
ficed to  allay  the  mtdignity  of  the  ^Earth-Spirit,'  the  earth 
would  yield  no  produce,  and  there  would  be  Mckness  and  mis- 
fortune among  men;  and  the  records  of  the  past  in  many  coun- 
tries, comparatively  speaking  in  a  far  higher  state  of  sodai  de- 
velopment than  the  Khdnds,  tell  us  of  similar  rites  from  similar 
motives.  On  what  he  had  discovered,  Mr.  Russell  reported  as 
follows ; — 

^In  the  Malia  hill  tracts  of  Goomaoor,  the  sacrifice  is  offmd 
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ADnually  to  ''  Todo  Pennor,"  the  earth-gody*  uoder  the  efBgj  of  a 
peacock,  with  a  view  to  grant  favourable  crops.  The  Zani,  or  priest, 
who  may  be  of  any  caste,  officiates  at  the  sacrifices ;  but  he  performs 
the  poojah  (offering  of  flowers,  incense,  &c.)  to  the  idol  through  the 
mediom  of  the  "  Zoomba,"'who  roust  be  a  Kh6nd  boy  under  seven 
years  of  age,  and  who  is  fed  and  clothed  at  the  public  expense,  eats 
alone,  and  is  subjected  to  no  act  deemed  impure. 

'  For  a  month  prior  to  the  sacrifice  there  is  much  feasting,  intoxi- 
cation, and  dancing  round  the  '*Meria''  (victim),  who  is  adorned  with 
garlands^  &c.  On  the  day  before  the  performance  of  the  barbarous 
rite,  be  is  stupefied  with  toddy,  and  is  made  to  sit,  or  is  bounds  at 
the  bottom  of  a  post  bearing  the  effigy  above  described.  The  as- 
sembled multitude  then  dance  to  music,  and  addressing  the  earth 
say,  *'  O  God  I  we  oiTer  this  sacrifice  to  you.  Give  us  good  crops, 
"  seasons,  and  health.*'  After  which  they  address  the  victim.  "  We 
**  bought  you  with  a  price  and  did  not  seize  you.  Now  we  sacrifice 
''3fOu  according  to  custom,  and  no  sin  rests  on  us." 

*  On  the  following  day,  the  *'  Mefia"  being  again  intoxicated  and 
anointed  with  oil,  each  individual  present  touches  the  anointed  part 
and  wipes  the  oil  on  his  own  liead.  All  then  march  in  procession 
round  the  village  and  its  boundaries,  preceded  by  music,  bearing  the 
victim  in  their  arms.  On  returning  to  the  post,  which  is  always 
placed  near  the  village  idol  called  "  Zacari  Pennoo,"  represented  by 
three  stones,  a  hog  is  killed  in  sacrifice,  and  the  blood  being  allowed 
to  flow  into  a  pit  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  "  Meria,"  who  has 
been  previously  made  senseless  from  intoxication,  is  seized,  thrown 
in,  and  his  face  pressed  down  till  he  is  suffocated  in  the  bloody  mire. 
The  '*  Zani  "  then  cuts  a  piece  of  flesh  from  his  body,  and  buries  it 
near  the  village  idol  as  an  offering  to  the  earth.  All  the  people  then 
follow  his  example,  but  carry  the  bloody  prize  to  their  villages,  where 
part  of  the  flesh  is  buried  near  the  village  idol,  and  part  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  village.  The  head  of  the  victim  remains  unmn- 
tilated,  and,  with  the  bare  bones,  is  buried  in  the  bloody  pit. 

'  After  this  horrid  ceremony  has  been  completed,  a  buffalo  calf  is 
brought  to  the  post,  and,  his  four  feet  having  been  cut  off,  is  left 
there  till  the  following  day.  Women  dressed  in  male  attire  and 
armed  as  men,  then  drink,  dance,  and  sing  round  the  post ;  the  calf 
is  killed  and  eaten,  and  the  ^  Zani "  diamissed  with  a  present  of  noBf 
a  hog,  and  a  calf.  Of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  unhapfiy  victim 
is  destroyed,  this  is  perhaps  the  least  cruel,  as  in  some  places  the 
fleah  is  cut  off  while  the  unfortunate  creature  is  yet  alive.'  (Pp. 
64-^6.) 

And  such  a  ceremony  is  described  by  General  Campbell,  hi 
lu8  notioe  of  anotber  tribe  of  Khonds,  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  One  of  the  most  common  wnys  of  offering  the  sacrifice  is  to  the 
9fRgy  of  an  elephant  rudely  carved  in  wood,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
stout  post,  on  which  it  is  made  to  revolve.  After  the  performance 
of  the  usual  cerenaonies,  the  intended  victim  is  fastened  to  the  pro- 
boscis of  the  elephant>  and  amidst  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  excited 
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multitude  of  Kh6nds/i5  rapidly  whirled  round,  when  at  t  pf?z 
signal  hj  the  officiating  *'  Zani  **  or  priest,  the  crowd  rush  in,  mn 
the  *'  Meria,"  and  with  their  knives  cut  the  f  esh  off  tiie  sbnddsg 
wretch  as  long  as  life  remains/    (P.  126.) 

Another  mode  followed  in  an  adjacent  locality  was  that  of 
inserting  the  head  and  neck  of  the  victim  between  a  t^ 
bamboo^  by  which  he  was  held  down,  when  the  people  fell  oo 
the  living  body  with  their  knives  as  before  related.  The  etae 
practice  was  found  to  exist  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Khdnd  country,  and  Mr.  Kicketts,  the  commissioner  of  Cuttackt 
ascertained  particulars  which  were  corroborative  of  those  r^ 
ported  by  Mr.  Kussell. 

*  The  Khdnds  supposed^  that  good  crops  and  safety  from  all  dweat 
and  accidents  were  ensured  by  this  slaughter.  They  considered  it 
peculiarly  necessary  when  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  tumeric. 
They  very  coolly  reasoned  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  tormerk 
being  of  a  fine  deep  colour  without  shedding  of  blood.  Tbej  tai 
they  would  not  knowingly  sacrifice  a  Khond  or  a  Brahmin:  with 
these  two  exceptions,  victims  of  all  ages  and  colours,  of  every  religioi 
and  of  both  sexes,  are  equally  acceptable,  but  the  fat  are  considered 
more  efficacious  than  the  thin,  and  those  in  their  prime,  than  tbe 
aged  and  young. 

^  The  victims  are  purchased  at  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  loi 
thirty  rupees  {6L  to  13^)  of  persons  of  the  Panee  and  Haree  dtaiei. 
who  sell  them  as  their  own  children :  but,  as  individuals  of  il 
classes  are  found  among  those  rescued,  it  is  evident  that  these 
miscreants  steal  them  and  sell  them  for  slaughter  to  the  Kboads.' 

Enough,  however,  of  these  horrible  details,  which  further  ex- 
perience only  proved  to  be  more  cruel  and  more  frequent  than 
had  been  at  first  supposed  possible.  Anxious  as  was  the  desire 
for  the  suppression  of  this  rite  of  sacrifice,  it  was  evident  that  H 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  very  gradual  means.  Too  greit 
a  xeal  would  only  defeat  its  own  object.  The  people  who  pro- 
fessed this  fearful  superstition,  the  growth  of  ages,  had  only  ^ 
cently  been  discovered.  Nothing  was  known  of  their  coontij 
or  of  their  language.  Any  immediate  measure  of  coerdon  would 
inevitably  unite  ail  the  powerful  clans  in  a  common  cause,  vii 
their  nominal  rulers,  the  petty  Hindu  rajahs,  could  afford  Uttk, 
if  any,  practical  assistance ;  for,  when  the  quarrels  between  dieo 
and  Government  were  adjusted,  there  was  no  ground  of  iIlte^ 
ference  with  their  people.  *  From  all  1  have  seen  of  them,'  writei 
Mr.  Russell,  ^  I  feel  that  no  system  of  coercion  can  succeed 

*  Our  aim  diould  be  to  improve  to  the  utmost  our  intercoont 

*  with  the  tribes  nearest  to  us,  with  a  view  to  civilise  and  eo- 

*  lighten  them,  and  so  reclaim  them  from  the  savage  j^aotice, 

*  using  our  moral  influence  rather  than  our  power ;'  and  tte 
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wise  policy  was  adopted  by  Government.  A  Special  Agency  was 
at  once  formed,  and  General,  then  Captain  Campbell,  who  had 
been  secretary  to  the  Commissioner,  was  selected  to  carry  it  out. 

The  work  could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands.  To 
understand  fully  with  what  zeal,  patience,  and  unflagging  per- 
severance amidst  many  discouragements,  and  in  an  almost  pesti- 
lential climate,  the  author  of  this  work  and  other  officers  carried 
on  their  benevolent  mission,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
narrative,  which  abounds  with  curious  and  interesting  details  and 
remarkable  incidents,  and  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  follow,  step  by 
£tep,  the  working  of  the  system  which  was  put  in  operation. 

Captain  Campbell's  first  essay  in  his  new  office  was  mode  in 
December  1837.  He  was  fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  he 
would  have  to  encounter  in  attempting  to  reform  the  Khonds, 
but  he  had  as  fully  considered  the  means  of  meeting  them.  He 
took  with  him  a  company  of  Seebundees,  or  irregular  native 
soldiers  raised  and  chosen  by  himself,  and  in  concert  with  a 
native  chief  S&m  Bissoi,  who  had  rendered  good  service  during 
the  war,  and  possessed  influence  over  the  Khdndsof  Goomsoor, 
the  first  measures  were  devised  and  executed.  The  war  in 
Goomsoor  had  ceased,  the  petty  chiefs  had  submitted,  and  a 
public  ceremony  of  investing  each  with  a  turban  in  recognition 
of  his  rank,  afforded  a  good  opportunity  of  explaining  to  all  the 
Khonds  of  Goomsoor  the  desire  of  Government  that  the  Meria 
sacrifice  should  cease. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  the  hill  fort  of  Bodeogherry,  and 
to  any  one  familiar  with  the  manner  of  dealing  with  masses  of 
Indian  people,  the  following  graphic  description  will  recall  many 
a  vivid  image  of  similar  scenes,  with  the  picturesque  adjuncts 
of  mountain  scenery  and  the  fantastic  appearance  and  rude 
manners  of  these  hiuierto  unknown  mountaineers. 

'  I  took  my  place,'  says  Captain  Campbell,  '  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree  whilst  the  chiefs  and  many  of  their  followers  ranged  themselves 
together  squatted  on  the  ground  in  a  semicircle  in  front.  The  rest 
of  the  Kbdnds,  smoking  vigorously,  were  collected  in  groups  around 
us.  These  were  chiefly  the  young  men  of  the  tribes  who  rarely 
take  part  in  the  debates,  having  full  confidence  in,  and  respect  for, 
their  elders. 

'  I  made  them  a  lengthened  address  through  the  medium  of  the 
two  chiefs  Punda  Naik  and  Sam  Bissoi.  I  told  them  how  painfully 
the  English  Government  had  been  affected  by  the  discovery  of  the 
horrible  nature  of  the  sacrifices  they  offered  annually  in  considerable 
numbers,  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  earth  goddess.  I  said  that  the 
time  had  come  when  this  savage  and  impious  ceremony  must  ter- 
minate for  ever.  I  was  not  there  to  upbraid  them  with  the  past,  but 
to  inaugurate  for  them  a  better  future.   They  were  no  longer  subjects 
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of  an  igBorant  Bajak  who  look  bo  iHleicrt  is  theJf  ipclfkic  toirf 
;;  WC»  by  the  tetne  of  ww,  liKf  lad  fcifioMf  — tjceurf 


■ooy  I  had  eoMe  lo  deiMwicigj  aolMlf  did 
belDlented.*    (P)p.6gi,7a) 

Widi  tbcse  dedntMHw,  siipfNH led  bjr  jvocmmb  uguuMiils  of 
m  flimple  ehaneter,  OqitaiB  CaapbeQ  Amined  the  ■iiwililr, 
eajoiiiiiig  all  to  ddibente  vpoo  the  cahjeet,  aadfetHm  to  kin. 
An  ahernatiTe  was  sofgested,  that  one  — uMhx  dioiild  be 
dewed  to  BoiEee  for  mil  Goonisoor,  a  prapoeal  which,  aa  we 
need  liaidlj  i^mrhj  was  nw^tantly  lejettcd;  and  when  lint 
aaoemMy  met  again,  five  or  ax  of  the  chie&  cane  fbrwaid  and 
caqneaaed  with  a  mde  ebqacnee  Ae  m  nlhai  iits  of  all:  — 

"  'We  liaTe»'  they  said,  'alwmjs  ncrificed  hnaaa  beiags.  Our 
&tbers  banded  down  the  cnstom  to  as.  Thej  thoogbt  it  no  wrong, 
nor  did  we:  on  die  eontmy,  we  feh  what  we  were  doing  was  ri^t. 
We  were  then  tiie  snbyeets  of  die  Ba|ah  of  Gooaanor :  now  we  are 
the  sabfects  of  die  Great  GoveraaMot  whose  oedera  we  aanat  obey. 
If  the  earth  relaaBB  prodoee,  or  diaeaae  dealiays  n^  k  is  net  oar 
ftnk.  We  win  abandon  the  ttoiiee*  and  will»  if  penailted^lihedn 
inhabitants  of  the  plains,  aacriics  aniaak '    {2.7Z.) 

Liong  and  te£oii8  ^scoasionB  enaoed,  and  the  people  were 
AsmiflBed  with  orders  to  meet  again  on  a  eertaia  dsy,  bringiner 
widi  them  all  timr  intended  rictims:  and  at  the  appointed 
time,  nearly  one  hundred  homan  beii^s,  male  and  fenude,  who 
had  been  stolen  as  diildren,  broogfat  np  by  Khond  familieg  for 
die  especial  purpose  of  aacrifioeiy  and  for  the  most  part  confined 
in  ehttns  finom  the  time  thqr  coold  nndeistand  the  pnrpooe  to 
which  they  woe  doomed — wore  defirered  i^  Obedience  was 
again  enjoined  npon  aD,  and  the  dii^  tha  took  a  pccnltar 
bat  solemn  oath,  in  a  stiange  manner,  to  abide  by  tfaw 


•Seated  on  t^er  sioM,  they  held  in  dior  hands  a  littie  earth,  rice, 
and  water,  repeating  as  fbUovs:  ^lixj  die  earth  lefase  aae  its 
"prodoce,  riee  choke  hm^  water  drown  sbbl  and  tiger  detanr  me  aa4 
•*niy  children,  if  I  break  the  oath  which  I  now  take  lor  myself  and 
*'BTpeopIe,toabatainfar  ever  from  the  aacrifiee  of  haman  beings/' 
(P. '74.) 

Captain  CampbelTs  sword  was  then  passed  loood  and  touched 
by  each  chief  in  token  of  mutual  protection  and  sohmiastoo, 
pteaents  were  distribated,  and  the  second  Khond  Parliament 
was  dissclred.  Some  chiefs  who,  reskfing  at  a  dtstanoe  had 
not  been  able  to  attend,  sent  in  thnr  Menas,  and,  '  in  less  than 
*  a  mootb,  one  hundred  and  five  were  rescned  firom  death.' 

It  is  probable  that  no  authority  howerer  powerful,  no 
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mentB  howerer  stringmoct  or  solemiiy  would  have  bad  of  them- 
•elTea  any  permanent  effect  upon  theee  rude  tribes  without 
o^er  motiTes  whieb  Captam  Campbell  was  able  to  excite  in 
fartberance  of  the  great  design.  It  was  by  his  happy  oonci- 
Iifltion  of  prejudices,  by  familiar  intercourse,  and  by  strict  jta^ 
tice  according  to  thenr  own  customs,  that  the  first  step  to  the 
ultimate  confidence  of  this  strange  people  was  won*  These 
qualities,  joined  to  inflexible  determination  in  resisting  any  ap- 
proach io  a  breach  of  agreement,  aided,  if  they  did  not  acoom- 
pliflb,  the  ends  in  view.  Such  has  been  the  invariable  restilt 
among  rude  tribes  of  India ;  by  such  means  were  the  Bbeeb 
reclaimed  by  James  Outram,  and  in  a  similar  spirit  did  Captain 
Campbell  treat  the  difficulties  in  his  way. 

^  For  four  years,'  he  says,  *  I  continued  to  watch  over  them  un- 
ceasingly,  visiting  them  in  their  mountain  homes  once,  sometimes 
twice  in  a  year,  during  which  visits  I  greatly  strengthened  the  in- 
fluence 1  had  previously  acquired.  All  matters  which  to  them 
i^peared  important  were  then  brought  before  me  and  settled.  In 
all  their  most  serious  qnarrels,  not  excluding  blood  feuds,  I  acted  as 
thair  arbitratiM*,  and  was  very  frequently  caUed  upon  to  adjust  their 
family  disputes,  in  which  I  most  say,  the  weaker,  as  I  may  not  call 
them  fair  sex,  bore  the  most  prominent  part.  I  readily,  and  always 
with  real  pleasure,  joined  their  hunting  parties ;  and  few  who  have 
no  experience  of  hill  tribes,  can  estimate  the  vast  amount  of  influence 
which  this  simple  act  inspired.' 

Thus  it  was  by  a  judicious  combination  of  pereonal  and 
administrative  power,  that  Captain  Campbell's  mission  pra»« 
pered.  Notwithstanding  the  mond  influence  derived  from 
constant  intercourse,  occasions  arose  when  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Elhonds  diould  be  reminded  that  force  could  be  used  i£ 
necessary. 

'  I  should  indeed  have  been  astonished,'  he  says,  '  if  the  prosperous 
results  which  have  blessed  our  efforts  on  the  hills  could  have  been 
attributed  to  the  moral  reasonings  we  adduced.  Hence  in  assigning 
motives  for  their  abstaining  from  their  ancient  rites,  the  Khdnds 
rarely  made  allusion  to  the  ^'  moral  persuasion  *'  that  had  been  urged 
upon  them,  but  laid  marked  stress  upon  the  futility  of  all  resistance, 
and  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  will  of  Government'     (P.  132.) 

In  January,  1842,  the  author  tells  us  (p.  78)  'the  Meria 
'  sacrifice  was  at  an  end  among  the  Khdnds  of  Goomsoor, 
'  though  I  did  not  pretend  to  have  eradicated  all  inclination  for 
'  the  rite  from  the  minds  of  these  wild  people.'  We  can  have 
no  doubt  that  the  public  celebration  of  sacrifice  had  been 
checked;  but  we  question  whether  it  could  have  been  pos-^ 
sible,   in  the  comparatively  short  period  during   which  the 
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Agency  Had  been  at  work,  to  have  caused  the  rite  to 
altogether.  General  Campbell  admits  the  desire  for  it  to  hat 
existed;  and  among  a  wild  and  hitherto  unrestrained  people 
like  the  Khdnds — between  the  recognition  of  a  new  duty  ni 
the  necessity  of  propitiating  Deities  in  whose  benignity  lod 
malignity  lay  the  safety  or  miseries  of  their  lives — there  would 
exist  a  very  narrow  margin  indeed,  easily  overstepped.  Kor 
was  it  long  before  occasion  arose  for  a  fresh  demonstntm 
of  force.  In  1842,  Captain  Campbell  joined  his  regiment  os 
service  in  China,  and  Captain  Mncpherson  was  appointed 
Agent  in  his  room.  The  Kbdnds  were  then  unquiet  Wbn 
was  believed  hitherto  to  have  appeased  the  wrath  of  m- 
lignant  spirits  was  no  longer  in  existence.  Nothing,  so  &r 
as  the  people  were  concerned,  had  been  substituted  for  it  ia 
their  minds,  except  a  dim  belief  in  the  power  of  the  Britok 
Government  to  punish  relapse,  but  this  did  not  prove  as  strosg 
an  incentive  to  absolute  obedience  as  had  been  calculated 
upon.  The  Goomsoor  Khdnds  joined  human  sacrifices  in  tk 
adjacent  districts  of  Boad  and  Chiuna  Kimedy ;  pieces  of  the 
flesh  were  openly  brought  into  the  Goomsoor  districts ;  and  tbe 
people  protested  against  observance  of  their  agreements  unless 
the  Khdnds  of  Boad  and  Chiuna  Elimedy  were  coerced  fike 
themselves.  The  chief  who  had  assisted  Mr.  Kussell  wd 
Captain  Campbell  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  new  AgGil 
and  was  eventually  banished  from  the  province,  upon  which  a 
new  chief  was  appointed,  who  in  turn  also  failed.  Capttufi 
Macpherson  visited  the  disturbed  tracts,  and  the  people, 
professing  submission,  delivered  up  to  him  one  hundred  and 
seventy  purposed  victims ;  but  as  he  was  retiring  with  them  to 
the  plains,  the  Khdnds  succeeded  in  forcibly  obliging  him  to 
give  them  up,  and  with  them  their  Hindu  rajah,  who  iras 
carried  off  in  triumph.  This  act  of  open  revolt  was  fomented 
by  local  intrigues  of  the  partisans  of  the  banished  chief,  into  i 
general  rising  of  the  Goomsoor  and  other  Khdnd  tribes  agaimt 
Government.  Such  open  defiance  of  authority,  and  breach  c>f 
covenant  could  not  be  tolerated ;  nnd  the  Khond  country  vv 
again  invaded :  the  Khdnds  again  submitted,  and  Captiun  Camp- 
bell was  reappointed  to  his  old  duty  at  the  close  of  the  Chioe^ 
war.  With  the  events  of  the  second  Goomsoor  campwgn  vt 
have  no  concern :  and  it  is  noticed  only  as  the  prelude  to  t 
much  larger  extension  of  the  operations  for  the  suppression  d 
Meria  sacrifice  than  had  been  originally  supposed  necessary. 

The  intermediate  outbreak  had  strengthened  the  Govero- 
raent  cause  very  materially,  and  we  much  question  whether  H 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  avoided:  for  the 
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prestige  which  accompanies  the  successful  exertions  of  one  man 
cannot  extend  to  the  minds  of  savages  in  regard  to  his  suc- 
cessor *  till  it  had  been  proved.      The  resistance  to  Captain 
Macpherson  brought  no  release  to  the  Khonds  from  previous 
obligations,  but  the  contrary ;  and  therefore  Captain  Campbell, 
on  his  second  mission,  had  even  greater  success  than  on  his 
first.     Thenceforward  no  armed   opposition  of  a  serious  cha- 
racter was  experienced :  the  repetitions  of  human  sacrifice  grew 
more  and  more  distant :  and  the  substitution  of  the  sacrifice  of 
animals  rapidly  extended  among  the  people  with  the  conviction 
of  its  efficacy.    In  1854^  when  Captain,  now  Colonel,  Campbell 
relinquished  his  interesting  work,  the  operations  of  the  Kh6nd 
Agency  had  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Khond  tribes,  and 
from  the  southern  frontier  of  Goomsoor,  to  the  northern  upon 
the  Mahanuddy,  there  was  no  portion  of  the  Khond  country, 
and  no  tribe,  which  had  not  been  visited  by  the  officers  of  the 
Agency — none  in  which  the  twofold  crimes  of  Meria  sacrifice 
and  infanticide  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  combined  ex* 
ertion  of  moral  influence  and  authority.     The  mere  repetition 
of  uncouth  local  names  would  convey  no  information  to  the 
general  reader,  and  they  are  therefore  omitted;  and  in  respect 
of  the  system  pursued  we  do  not  follow  the  narrative,  inte- 
resting as  it  is,  because  we  observe  little  deviation  from  that 
originally  devised  in  Goomsoor,  which  was  continued  in  all 
to  the  close.     The  gratifying  result  was  everywhere  the  same : 
the  systematic  annual  sacrifice  of  human  life  seems  to  have 
ceased,  and  the  whole  of  the  intended  victims  to  have  been 
rescued.     Up  to  this  period,  1,506  persons,  717  males  and  789 
females,  were   restored  to  their  friends,  married,  apprenticed, 
or  settled  in  villages  as   cultivators  and  artisans — the  mere 
children  being  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  Missionaries 
of  the  province.      Schools  were  opened  among  the   Khonds 
themselves,  and  their  language  reduced  by  Dr.  Cadenhead  and 
Captain  Frye   to  grammatical  rules,  so  that  it  can  now  be 
written  or  printed ;  but  the  idea  of  instruction  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  in  as  great  a  light  of  innovation  as  the  abolition  of 
human  sacrifice,  and  the  first  ofiers  of  education  were  scornfully 
rejected.      Other    material    improvements,   especially  in    the 
administration  of  justice  by  British  officers,  resulted  in  much 
amelioration  of  savage  exclusiveness.     The  Khonds,  invited  to 
the  marts  and  fairs  of  the  plains,  became  excellent  traders;  raised 
more  produce,  and  attracted  more  Hindu  dealers  than  before. 
Koads  have  been  opened  through  their  districts  by  which  the 
Brinjaree  carriers  of  salt  and  coast  produce  pass  into  the  interior 
of  India  by  a  shorter  and  easier  route  than  before:  and,  as  united 
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under  the  Goyemment  of  India,  the  E^onds  are  drawm  witlim 
civilising  influences  before  unknown  and  unexperienced. 

It  was  difficult,  even  for  those  who  bad  gained  the  *  barest 
experience  of  the  Elhond  people,  to  estimate  the  munber  of 
victims  annufdly  destroyed  in  tb^  sacrifices,  for  these  ritn 
evidently  depended  upon  uncertun  contingencies^  sudk  » 
dearths,  severe  visitations  of  sickness,  and  the  like ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  they  were  offered  on  fixed  anmversaries,  or  were 
regular  in  the  number  of  victims.  Captain  Maqphersoa  esti- 
mated them  at  five  hundred  persons  per  year !  Captain  Hill 
mentions  the  fact  of  a  sacrifice  of  twenty-seven  adults  fajLving 
been  made  at  one  time  in  Bustar,  a  district  bordering  upon  the 
Godavery ;  but  General  Campbell  does  not  rate  the  a;vcnige 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  whcde  district  Whatever 
the  amount,  the  broad  fact  of  the  {prevention  of  these  horrid 
rites,  and,  beyond  this  in  importance,  the  moral  ooH^ictiaB 
conveyed  to  the  people  that  such  rites  were  no  longer  indis- 
pensable, have  been  triumphs  of  no  mean  order.  Seviewii^ 
the  proceedings  up  to  the  end  of  1854,  the  Honourable  the 
Court  of  Directors  paid  a  graoefol  tribute  to  the  services  of  the 
officers  employed. 

*  Viewing  the  "Meria"  operations  as  a  whole,*  they  write,  *tbtj 
have  been  highly  successful,  and  are  creditable  to  the  officers  eoo- 
cemed.  Nor  is  it  in  measures  of  repression  alone  that  we  see  came 
for  present  satisfaction  and  future  hope.  It  is  obvious  that  the  goras 
of  an  ultimate  civilisation  have  been  planted  in  the  country,  and  we 
entertain  a  confident  hope  that  the  advance  of  the  population  towards 
a  higher  social  condition  will  be  in  an  accelerated  ratio  of  progress.* 

These  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  Spedd 
Agency  was  continued  with  persevering  success  up  to  the  year 
1862,  when  it  was  abolished,  and  the  duty  me^ed  into  the 
general  police  establishments  of  the  country.  In  a  despatch 
dated  the  31st  of  October  1862,  Sir  Charles  Wood  stated  that, 
'  he  trusts  the  arrangements  in  question  will  be  found  effectual 
*  for  preventing  a  revivid  of  the  barbarous  practices  which  the 
'  Special  Agency  has  been  the  means  of  repressing :  but  us 
^  observed  in  my  despatch  dated  the  8th  of  April  1862,  conatant 
^  vigilance  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  Madras  Grovera- 
^  ment  and  the  officers  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
^  lOiond  district,  to  guard  against  a  relapse  of  the  inhabitants 
'  into  their  former  habits.' 

Unhappily  these  apprehensions  have  very  recently  been 
verified.  A  serious  outbreak  of  the  Khonds  occurred  in  la^ 
November  and  December.  The  disturbances  were  however 
confined  to  Sooradah  and  Chiuna  Kimedy,  the  latter  alwajs 
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perhaps  the  most  daring  and  obstinate  of  the  hill  tribes,  and 
they  have  been  quelled  by  the  prompt  action  of  Captain 
Stuart,  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  Lieutenant  Lyo, 
his  assistant,  without  any  loss.  But  it  is  stated  in  an  article  of 
the  *  Madras  Atheneeum  '  of  the  26th  of  January  of  the  present 
year,  that  for  the  last  two  years — that  is,  since  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Special  Agency — both  Human  Sacrifice  and  Infanticide 
have  occurred,  and  that  the  latter  crime  is  even  still  *  system- 
'  atically  practised.'  As  this  is  asserted  upon  official  data,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  serious  attention  of  Government,  both  at 
home  and  in  India,  will  be  directed  to  the  subject;  and  we 
must  rest  at  present  in  the  earnest  hope,  that  the  warning  con- 
veyed in  Sir  Charles  Wood's  despatch  of  the  31st  October 
1862,  will  not  be  neglected. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  great  point ;  for  under  any  relaxation 
of  supervision,  relapse  is  certain,  and  while  missionary  exertions 
are  not  wanting,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  being  engaged 
in  them,  we  trust  also  that  the  civilising  influences  of  secular 
education  of  a  simple  character  are  not  absent.  General  Camp- 
bell took  an  important  share  in  the  interesting  measures  he 
has  described,  but  he  is  roundly  accused  of  having  failed  to  do 
justice  to  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  field.  There  are 
others — ^Bussell,  Hill,  Macpherson,  Cadenhead,  Macviccar,  and 
Ouseley — who  co-operated  with  energy  and  success  in  the  early 
portion  of  this  good  work,  and  we  regret  that  the  limits  of  the 
present  notice  prevent  more  than  a  mere  allusion  to  their 
eminent  services. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  regard  to  human  sacrifice  at  the  rude 
altars  of  the  local  deities  that  the  operations  of  the  Kh6nd 
Agency  were  necessary.  Female  infanticide  was  found  to 
prevail  among  one  of  the  divisions  of  Khonds  which,  curiously 
enough,  did  not  practise  the  other  rite  at  all:  nor  was  the 
destruction  of  their  children  by  any  means  a  religious  ob- 
servance. They  were  destroyed,  partly  because  it  was 
customary,  partly  because  they  were  difficult  to  rear,  but  most 
especially  because  it  was  esteemed  disgraceful  to  marry  their 
offspring  to  other  Kh6nds.  This  tribe  had  hitherto  obtained 
wives  from  foreign  sources,  and  in  some  instances  women 
doomed  to  sacrifice  had  lived  with  them  as  concubines:  but 
female  children  had  not  been  preserved.  The  transactions  for 
the  suppression  of  Infanticide,  form  curious  and  interesting 
episodes  in  the  work  before  us :  and  that  they  were  attended 
with  a  great  measure  of  success  we  are  assured  from  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  of  1854,  which  *  showed  a  registry  of  nine 
*  hundred  and  one  females  under  five  years  of  age   in  2,149 
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*  families  located  in  villages  where,  in  1848,  there  were  few  if  any 
'  female  children  to  be  seen : '  Khonds  had  married  their  Meria 
concubines;  and  many  of  the  rescued  children,  having  been 
educated,  were  married  to  Khonds^  with,  as  we  may  reasonably 
expect,  some  effect  in  the  amelioration  of  their  husbands'  prac- 
jtices. 

We  wish  we  could  state  that  female  infanticide  in  India  had 
been  confined  to  these  rude  and  previously  unknown  tribes  by 
whom  an  evidently  *  primitive '  rite  had  been  preserved.  But 
the  fact  is  far  otherwise ;  and  the  details  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
book  relate  to  Hindu  tribes  comparatively  high  in  civilisa- 
tion, living  in  prosperous  communities^  among  whom  compa- 
ratively few,  if  any,  female  children  were  ever  permitted  to 
survive.  The  first  discovery  of  the  actual  existence  of  this 
shocking  practice  was  made  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  a  Bengal 
civilian,  in  1789,  when  investigating  the  condition  of  a  district 
near  Benares,  which  had  been  recently  ceded  to  the  East  India 
Company.  Among  the  population  was  a  tribe  of  Rajpoots 
entitled  *  Raj  Kumdr,'  who  invariably  destroyed  their  female 
offspring,  *  except  in  rare  instances  when  no  other  issue  existed.' 
The  custom  had  been  followed  for  ages,  and  seems  to  have  been 
based  as  well  upon  the  false  notions  of  honour  which  prevailed 
among  these  haughty  tribes  in  regard  to  the  fancied  disgrace  of 
giving  their  daughters  as  wives  to  others,  as  in  regard  to  the 
'  expense  of  providing  suitable  portions  and  other  expenses  on 
/  the  occasion  of  marriage.  We  need  not  follow  Dr.  Wilson's 
^-references  to  ancient  writers  on  India,  who  described  this  in- 
human custom :  nor  discuss  doubts  which  long  obtained,  as  to 
whether  it  had  existed  in  reality,  or  only  in  the  imperfect  in- 
formation upon  which  those  writers  described  it.  Here,  bow- 
ever,  was  a  notorious  fact,  admitted  by  the  tribes  themselves, 
as  having  been  practised  for  ages — the  suppression  of  which 
became  at  once  an  evident  and  necessary  duty.  Mr.  Duncan 
was  an  excellent  linguist,  and  was  deservedly  respected  among 
the  people  he  had  to  govern  for  his  just  and  benevolent  cha- 
racter :  and  he  was  not  long  in  obtaining  a  formal  covenant 
from  the  Kaj  Kumdrs  to  abandon  the  practice,  which  was 
executed  on  the  17th  of  December  1789.  This  first  discovery 
was  followed  by  a  second  among  the  Kaghavansb^,  another 
Hajpoot  tribe,  and  they  were  dealt  with  in  like  manner ;  and 
it  was  hoped  for  some  years  that  the  practice  was  discontinued. 
Subsequent  discoveries,  however,  showed  that  it  had  been 
revived ;  and  the  Parliamentary  papers  of  1789  to  1820  show 
that  the  penal  enactments  against  it  had  become  a  dead  letter 
in  the  absence  of  any  registration  of  births,  and  that  a  more 
stringent  policy  must  be  pursued. 
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Meanwhile  Mr.  Duncan  had  been  transferred  from  Bengal,  in 
1795,  to  be  governor  of  Bombay ;  and  filled  with  the  impression 
that  he  should  find  infanticide  existing  among  the  Rajpoots  of 
Western  India^  he  at  once  pursued  his  investigations.  In  1800, 
he  obtained  from  a  Guzerat  lady  of  rank,  Gujra  Bai,  full  confir- 
mation of  his  suspicions;  and  a  correspondence  with  Captain 
Seton,  then  on  a  political  mission  in  the  principality  of  Cutch, 
ensued,  which  showed  that  the  practice  was  universal  among  all 
the  highest  in  rank  in  that  province.    *  Every  female  infant  born 

*  in  the  Rajah's  family  of  a  lawful  wife,  or  Rani,  was  drowned  as 

*  soon  as  it  was  bom,  in  a  hole  in  the  earth  filled  with  milk ;' 
and  among  the  Jaitwa  Rajpoots  in  Guzerat,  the  Ran&s  or  chiefs 
had  had  no  grown-up  daughters  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Cutch,  or,  as  Dr.  Wilson  writes  it,  *  Kachh,*  was  then  tributary 
to  the  Guicowar,  the  ruler  of  Guzerat,  at  whose  court  the 
Government  of  Bombay  maintained  apolitical  Agent  or  Resident. 
Cutch  was  therefore  far  removed  from  our  direct  influence ;  but 
Mr.  Duncan  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  this  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  benevolent  endeavours,  nor  by  the  doubts  of  Major 
Walker,  the  Resident;  but  certainly,  at  a  first  glance,  the 
prospect  of  making  any  moral  impression  upon  the  people  of 
this  province,  *  so  little  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  iro" 

*  proved  society,'  was  very  remote. 

The  Jadejas  were  a  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  haughty,  turbulent, 
and  impatient  of  any  interference,  most  especially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  domestic  observances.  The  political  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vince had  fallen  into  confusion,  and  a  state  of  lawless  turbu- 
lence ensued  in  which  piracy  by  sea  and  robbery  by  land 
eventually  brought  the  Rajah  into  collision  with  the  British 
authorities,  and  the  invasion  of  the  province  followed.  In 
1808,  at  the  head  of  a  combined  force  of  British  and  the 
Guicowar's  troops.  Major  Walker  made  a  circuit  of  Cutch,  and 
in  March  of  that  year  reported  that  the  Jadeja  nobles  had 
agreed  with  him  to  abandon  female  infanticide  in  future.  Major 
Walker's  report,  from  which  Dr.  Wilson  quotes  at  length,  shows 
that  he  had  investigated  the  subject  to  the  utmost  to  ascertain 
the  origin  of  the  practice.  It  was  not  a  religious  rite,  for  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  text  of  Hindu  Shastrds :  it 
seemed  only  that  the  destruction  of  their  daughters  had  grown 
into  a  privilege,  jealously  maintained,  and  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinction.    *  Pride,  avarice,  the  cares  of  a  family,  the  disgrace 

*  that  would  attend  the  misconduct  of  their  women,  the  dif- 
'  ficulty  of  establishing  them  iu  life,  and  apprehension  of  ex- 
'  posing  their  daughters  to  illtreatment,  are  assigned  invariably 

*  by  every  person  acquainted  with  these  subjects,  as  the  causes 
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*  that  inclined  these  tribes  to  commit  in£EUitidde.'  This  in- 
flexible murder  of  female  infants  had  thus  been  practised  tar 
ages :  but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  actual 
number  destroyed  per  year.  The  first  estimate  was  far  aboye 
the  truths  and  even  reached  20,000 :  this  fell  to  3,000.  Even- 
tually, on  the  registry  of  Rajpoot  families  in  the  northom 
province  of  Kattiawar,  and  the  southern  of  Cutch,  the  relative 
proportion  seemed  to  be  250  and  325  female  births  per  year ;  a 
low  rate  probably,  and  yet  even  thus,  the  annusd  slaughter 
must  have  exceeded  500  in  these  two  tribes  only  I 

It  was  not,  however,  by  a  mere  covenant  that  these  long-exist- 
ing customs  were  to  be  overcome.  The  attachment  to  old  obser- 
vances, and  false  views  of  honour,  lay  deeper  than  Major  Walker 
in  his  first  enthusiasm  had  supposed  possible ;  and  with  them 
was  combined  a  mercenary  as  well  as  a  turbulent  spirit  which  it 
was  difficult  either  to  satisfy  or  to  overcome.  Chief  after  chirf 
was  canvassed  with  the  same  result:  'If  one  would  set  an 
'  example,'  they  said,  '  others  would  follow ; '  but  no  one  took  the 
lead.  Ladies  of  rank  were  tried,  and  though  for  a  time  natural 
instincts  and  maternal  feelings  appeared  about  to  triumph,  the 
relapse  into  original  callousness  was  even  more  distr^aing. 
Last  of  all.  Major  Walker  began  to  discuss  the  subject  among 
people  of  all  castes,  and  thus  excite  public  opinion.  He  de- 
nounced it  as  inhuman,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Jadejas  was  freely 
commented  upon  and  held  up  to  public  opprobrium.  Probably 
this  had  some  efiect,  for  one  chieftain  of  Kattiawar  at  lai^ 
signed  an  agreement  to  discontinue  Infanticide,  and  others 
foUowed  his  example.  They  held  themselves  amenable  to 
penalties,  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  joint  authority  of  the 
British  and  the  Guicowar's  government;  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  efficacy  of  these  engagements  was  only  to  be  maintained  by 
a  vigorous  exercise  of  power  in  case  of  tran^ression. 

As  they  deserved,  the  exertions  of  Major  Walker  received  the 
most  cordial  approbation  of  the  Bombay  Government,  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  acknowledged  that  his  perseverance  was 
entitled  to  the  highest  commendation :  but  tiie  success  of  his 
plans  depended  upon  the  active  cos)peration  of  the  Giiicowar's 
administration.  Fines,  and  expulsion  from  caste,  were  penalties 
which  might  be  inflicted :  but  they  were  slow  if  not  impossiUe 
of  execution,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  many  sad  relapses 
took  place.  Yet  the  humane  movement  had  nevertheless  actually 
taken  ground.  Whether  from  dread  of  punishment,  or  h^ber 
motives,  thirty-two  influential  persons  had  preserved  their 
female  children,  ^  and  now  doated  on  them  with  fondness.'  Their 
names  were  brought  prominentiy  to  the  notice  of  Government, 
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and  honorary  presents  were  publicly  distributed  to  them  as  one 
o£  the  dosing  acts  of  Colonel  Walker's  administration. 

Major  Walker  was  succeeded  by  Captidn  Camac,  who  pro- 
secuted the  subject  vigorously.  The  J&m  Baja  of  Nowanugger 
Mras  the  first  csJled  to  account  for  infringement  of  his  engage- 
ments,  and  was  fined  5^000  rupees^  while  at  the  same  time  he 
entered  into  a  new  covenant  of  a  more  stringent  nature  than 
the  first.  His  submission  was  a  great  point  gained^  both  on 
account  of  his  rank,  and  because  his  resistance  had  greatly  en- 
couraged others;  nevertheless,  in  July  1816,  Captun  Camac's 
report  diowed  that  very  little,  if  any,  real  progress  had  been 
made  since  Major  Walker's  report  of  1809.  Indeed,  on  a  review 
of  correspondence  up  to  1820,  the  Court  of  Directors  record, 
that  the  Baroda  register  of  births  only  accounts  for  sixty-three 
female  infants  saved  in  ten  years ;  ^  whereas  one  Talook  alone 
^  contained  400  Jadeja  families  in  which  there  was  not  a  single 
'  female  child  in  existence ! ' 

The  Peshwah's  government  had  now  disappeared,  and  the 
Gvaicowar  was  tributary  to  the  British,  so  tlmt  a  more  direct 
and  efficient  exerdse  of  power  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject  The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  was 
Governor  of  Bombay,  a  man  of  whose  practical  philanthropy 
too  many  evidences  remain  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  be 
was  indifferent  to  this  subject.  Yet  he  saw  real  objections, 
which  the  overnsanguine  minds  of  hid  predecessors  had  over- 
looked, and  he  utterly  rejected  the  system  of  espionage  over  the 
Jadejas  which  Captain  Camac  had  proposed. 

*  It  may  also  be  doubted/  he  writes,  '  how  far  we  have  a  right  to 
interfere  to  such  an  extraordinary  pitch  with  the  private  life  of  a 
people  with  whose  civil  government  and  internal  police  we  do  not 
pretend  to  have  any  concern.  We  must  therefore  be  content  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  our  predecessors  (without  attempting  to  go 
beyond  them)  in  their  most  meritorious  endeavours  to  discountenance 
this  enormity,  and  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that,  as  the  manners  of 
the  people  become  softened  by  a  continuance  of  tranquillity  and  good 
order,  they  will  gradually  discontinue  a  practice  which  is  not  more 
inconsistent  with  reason  than  repugnant  to  natural  instinct.* 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  all  the  exertions  which  had 
hitherto  been  made  by  Mr.  Duncan,  Major  Walker,  and  Captain 
Carnac,  would  have  remained  of  no  effect  at  least  in  Cutch, 
but  for  the  necessity  of  armed  interference  on  other  grounds, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  supremacy  of  British  authority. 
In  1819,  the  former  prince  and  his  Mahomedan  minister  being 
dead,  the  province  fell  into  a  state  of  lawless  disorder,  which 
was  intolerable.     A  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  chiefs 
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and  nobles,  unable  to  endure  oppression,  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  British  interference,  and  a  force  marched  into 
the  country.  The  prince  was  deposed  and  confined,  and  his 
son,  a  boy  of  three  years  of  age,  was  elected  by  the  chie& 
as  his  successor.  A  council  of  regency  was  appointed,  having  a 
British  officer  to  preside  over  it:  and  a  new  treaty,  with  an 
espjBcial  provision  against  Infanticide,  strengthened  by  an  agree- 
ment with  the  chiefs,  promised  a  spe^y  success. 

Notwithstanding  these  fair  appearances,  however,  we  cannot 
discover  that  any  very  material  progress  ensued.  But  a  new 
era  of  open  and  practical  endeavour  for  the  suppression  of  the 
crime  was  about  to  commence.  Any  hopes  of  the  voluntary 
exertion  of  the  Jadejas  had  long  ago  proved  futile,  and  the 
subject,  like  most  other  difficult  problems  in  India,  awaited  the 
resolute  exertions  of  one  man,  who  should  master  its  difficulties 
and  provide  practical  remedies. 

In  1831  Mr.  John  PoUard  Willoughby,  a  Bombay  civil 
servant,  was  appointed  to  the  Political  Agency  in  Cutch.  As 
assistant  to  the  Besident  at  Baroda,  he  had  previously  gained 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  projects  for  suppressing  In- 
fanticide ;  and  he  entered  upon  his  new  duty  with  a  detennina- 
tion  to  suppress  the  practice,  or  in  any  case  to  improve  and 
extend  the  means  of  doing  so.  In  1834  he  submitted  a  volu- 
minous report  to  Grovemment,  in  which  the  past  was  reviewed, 
an  analysis  of  the  census  of  Jadeja  families  supplied,  and  sug- 
gestions offered  for  future  pn^ress.  The  census  formed  tk 
basis  of  all  further  proceedings,  and  it  stood  thus: 

Jadeja  males  of  and  under  the  age  of  twenty         •         .    1,422 
Females  of  all  ages  known  to  have  been  preserved        .      696 

Excess  of  males         ....       731 

By  another  table  we  find  571  as  the  total  saved  in  twenty 
years,  which,  if  divided  into  two  portions,  shows  201  of  the 
first  ten  years,  and  370  of  the  second;  and  compared  with 
Colonel  Walker's  experience,  when  no  Jadeja  had  more  than 
one  daughter  alive,  there  were  found  among  the  above  — 

2  instances  of  4  daughters  to  1  person. 
i3  w  3  „  „ 

oO  „  2  „  „ 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Willoughby,  and  his  remedial 
and  more  stringent  measures,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Bombay  Government,  were  forthwith  put  into  execution.  Hiey 
were — a  correct  census,  the  furnishing  by  the  chiefs  of  periodical 
returns  under  penalties  for  disobedience,  and  notice  by  pro- 
clamation that  all  offenders,  of  whatever  rank,  should  be  tried 
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l>y  the  High  Court  of  Criminal  Judicature  for  Kattiawar,  or, 
in  certain  cases,  by  the  British  Government.  This  court  was 
not  long  without  occupation.  The  Rajah  of  Bajkot  was  found 
guilty  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  a  daughter,  and  at 
the  trial,  which  was  a  public  one,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
Tvere  disclosed  by  the  evidence  of  the  attendant  Brahmins,  the 
slave  girls  who  smothered  the  child,  the  midwife,  and  the 
mother  herself,  ^  who  cried,  and  said  her  fate  was  hard.'  The 
Hajah  was  fined  12,000  rupees,  and  held  liable  to  the  forfeiture 
of  the  whole  of  his  estates  if  the  offence  were  repeated.  This, 
and  other  convictions  which  followed,  left  no  doubt  that  the 
£ritish  Government  was  at  length  in  earnest ;  and  at  the  end 
of  1841  the  census  showed  6,106  Jadeja  males  in  Kattiawar,  to 
1,662  females ;  proving  at  least  that  there  were  nearly  a  thousand 
more  females  than  in  the  previous  census  of  1834.  In  1843 
the  census  showed  6,243  males  and  1,857  females  among  the 
Cutch  Jadejas,  and  in  other  tribes  also  an  evident  improve- 
ment ;  and  in  1844  a  further  satisfactory  progress  was  apparent, 
the  Jadeja  numbers  rising  to  6,430  males,  to  2,175  females, 
which  continued  to  1849,  the  numbers  being  then  7,353  males, 
to  3,237  females.  These  censuses  were  open  to  many  suspicions 
of  incorrectness  in  detail ;  but  of  the  general  results,  as  estab- 
lishing the  fact  of  the  gradual  discontinuance  of  Infanticide, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  as  there  was  equally  no  doubt  that 
the  stringent  and  practical  measures  of  Mr.  Willoughby  alone, 
carried  out  as  they  were  with  tact  and  ability,  had  caused  the 
evident  and  gratifying  improvement. 

Since  1824  there  has  been  no  return  to  Parliament  that  we 
know  of  on  this  subject ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  compilation  by 
Dr.  Wilson  now  before  us,  many  most  interesting  reports  would 
have  remained  unknown,  and  by  the  public  unregarded.  As  it 
is,  the  local  publication  of  his  work  in  Bombay  has  prevented 
that  notice  of  it,  and  of  the  subject  generally,  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  received.  It  is  time  therefore  that  public  at- 
tention should  once  more  be  attracted  to  the  question  of  In- 
fanticide, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  public  discussion  of  it  here 
would  very  much  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Executive. 
The  English  nation  has  a  right  to  know  the  results  of  a  con- 
tinuous policy  of  ninety  years,  in  regard  to  the  entire  success 
of  which  we  confess  to  have  serious  misgivings.  We  have 
evidence  in  the  proceedings  now  briefly  sketched,  both  of  vigour 
and  of  apathy ;  of  the  highest  zeal,  and  of  conventional  indif- 
ference; and  it  seems  to  us  that  although  professing,  as  the 
British  Authorities  in  India  and  the  Home  Government  un- 
doubtedly did,  a  sincere  desire  for  the  extermination   of  an 
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abominable  crime,  the  proceedinga,  as  their  records  show,  were 
desultory  or  spasmodic ;  now  taken  up  with  zeal  and  enei^  by 
one  oflScer,  to  be  almost  disregarded  by  another. 

Against  the  peculiar  public  crimes  of  India  th^  most  efficient 
mode  of  proceeding  is  by  the  creation  of  a  Speckl  Agency  for 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  offence.  In  the  cases  of 
the  suppression  of  Meria  sacrifice,  Thuggee  and  Dacoity,  for 
instance,  the  success  has  been  absolute.  The  two  former  crinaes 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  Dacoity  has  been  so  broken  as  to 
professional  hereditary  pursuit,  that  where  it  exists  at  all,  it  is 
only  as  an  ordinary  crime  to  be  dealt  with  by  ordinary  means. 
After  thirty  years  of  exertion.  Government  has  been  able  t& 
withdraw  special  agency  for  the  repression  of  Thuggee,  as  it 
has  withdrawn  that  of  Meria  sacrifice,  under  a  conviction  that 
neither  existed  any  longer ;  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  adduce 
a  stronger  and  more  practical  reason  for  the  formation  of  one 
for  the  extirpation  of  infanticide.  It  ought  not  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, as  we  fear  must  be  the  case,  that  In&nticide  can  by  any 
possibility  exist  in  any  condition  of  native  society ;  or  among 
any  people  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  influence  of  British 
authority,  without  the  existence  of  measures  strong  enough  to 
extirpate  it.  The  people  who  practise  Infimticide  should  know 
that  it  is  murder,  just  as  much  as  those  who  would  practise 
Suttee  again  if  they  could,  know  that  it  is  murder,  and  that, 
like  Infanticide,  it  is  not  to  be  condoned  by  fine.  Men  who 
deliberately  destroy  their  own  offspring,  or  cause  them  to  be 
destroyed  on  the  chance  of  paying  a  fine  if  detected,  would 
probably  be  deterred  altogether  if  capital  puniriiment,  or  penal 
servitude  for  life — whatever  was  their  rank — awaited  them, 
with  the  confiscation  of  their  possessions. 

The  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  India,  now 
occupies  too  proud  a  position  to  dread  the  discontent  of  indi- 
viduals, or  of  the  rulers  of  petty  states  who  might  possibly 
object  to  such  proceedings  against  the  higher  classes  of  tiieir 
subjects ;  but  the  majority  of  the  population  of  India,  Hindu 
as  well  as  Mahomedan,  to  whom  the  crime  is  hateful,  would  give 
their  entire  sympathy  to  its  extirpation. 

We  can  understand  incitements  to  Thuggee  and  Dacoity, 
because  the  love  of  adventure  and  plunder  are  combined  in 
them  with  no  small  amount  of  daring.  We  may  even  con- 
ceive the  religious  excitement  of  Suttee,  and  the  ferocious 
craving  for  Meria  sacrifice ;  but  the  deliberate  stifling,  in  regard 
to  female  children,  of  parental  instinct  and  affection  not  denied 
to  males,  and  the  shallow  pretexts  by  which  these  acts  of  con* 
tinuous  and  deliberate  murder  are  sought  to  be  justified,  are 
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evidences  of  inherent  and  savage  barbaritj  which  are  revolting 
and  unendurable  to  the  last  degree. 

In  noticing  these  subjects^  we  desire  to  make  our  readers 
more  cognisant  than  perhaps  they  hitherto  have  been,  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  late  Government  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  unostentatious  reform  of  great  abuses  and  public 
crimes  in  India,  which,  in  Eneland,  have  been  little  understood 
by  the  few  who  may  casually  have  heard  of  them,  and  are 
we  think  altogether  unknown  beyond  the  very  limited  circle 
of  those  interested  in  Indian  affairs.  In  these  thexe  is  no 
dazzling  glitter  of  warlike  achievement,  or  brilliant  noto- 
riety of  public  exertion  to  distinguish  the  eminent  services 
of  individuals:  but  we  see  by  the  records  before  us  —  of 
which  our  present  space  only  allows  us  to  give  the  merest 
outlines  —  how  much  devotion  and  energy  have  been  applied 
by  the  agents  of  the  Indian  Government  to  the  work  they 
have  had  in  hand ;  and  how,  neither  deterred  by  the  pestilential 
jungles  of  the  Khond  hills,  nor  the  dread  of  offending  powerful 
Kajpoot  tribes  (by  far,  we  think,  too  tenderly  treated  by 
Government),  English  officers  have  fulfilled  their  benevolent 
missions  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  which  entitles  them  to  all 
honour.  Many  of  them  are,  we  rejoice  to  think,  still  living ; 
and,  while  we  congratulate  them  one  and  all  on  what  they  have 
done,  we  hold  up  their  actions  to  the  imitation  of  others  who  are 
following  in  their  steps.  More  powerful,  because  more  centra- 
lised and  responsible  than  the  Government  of  the  Company,  that 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  given  a  new  era  of  impetus  to 
real  civilisation  in  India.  All  we  hope  is,  that  while  the  bril- 
liant path  of  material  advancement  is  being  vigorously  pursued, 
those  byways  of  hideous  crime  and  superstition,  which  are  found 
to  exist,  may  be  thoroughly  purged  from  their  contaminating 
and  morally  debasing  influences. 

In  this  brief  notice  of  the  transactions  for  the  suppression  of 
Meria  sacrifice  and  Infanticide,  we  have  purposely  avoided 
allusion  to  the  several  disputes  which  from  time  to  time  have 
arisen  among  officers  entrusted  with,  or  concerned  in,  portions 
of  these  services,  and  which,  in  some  instances,  have  assumed 
a  distressingly  personal  character.  In  the  Khond  agency, 
General  Campbell  and  the  late  Major  Macpherson  are  the  offi- 
cers who  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  early  executive 
operations ;  and  while  we  have  accorded  to  the  former  a  full  tri- 
bute for  his  exertions,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  overlook 
the  very  prominent  claims  and  services  of  the  latter.  Major 
Macpherson,  unluckily,  had  to  meet  the  first  revulsion  of  feeling 
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among  the  £[hdnds  excited  by  local  intrigue,  and  the  example  of 
their  neighbours,  which  moral  force  assuredly  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  overcome.  Disaffection  openly  prevailed,  and  he  had 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  it ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  same  mbchance  would  not  have  befallen  General  Camp- 
bell if  he  had  remained.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Major 
Macpherson's  reports  of  the  social  condition,  customs,  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Khonds  displayed  great  research  and  ability,  and 
that  many  of  his  suggestions  for  the  dispensation  of  justice, 
the  furtherance  of  education,  and  moral  improvement  among  the 
Khdnds,  were  eminently  valuable  and  practical.  There  was  no 
doubt  either,  that  his  patient  application  to  duties  which  he  him- 
self had  devised  were  admirably  persistent,  and  that  the  broad 
lines  of  his  policy  served  in  many  respects  as  guides  to  subse- 
quent operations.  The  questions,  however,  of  whether  Mr. 
Kusscll,  General  Campbell,  Major  Macpherson,  Dr.  Cadenhead, 
or  any  other  of  the  KhSnd  Agency,  did  most  in  their  several 
missions  in  Khondistan — or  Walker,  Carnac,  Erskine,  Wil- 
loughby  or  Lang  in  Cutch  and  Kattiawar — belong  to  the  past, 
are  merged  in  the  general  success,  and  coul3  not  be  resunaed 
with  any  advantage ;  while  to  each  may  be  accorded  a  certain 
amount  of  immediate  success,  with  a  proportionate  amount  of 
failure.  Such  variations  are  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the 
duty,  and  the  amount  of  authority  which  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  Unless  Khondistan  had  been  invaded,  and  brought 
directly  under  British  authority,  as  little  practical  result  would 
have  followed  bare  engagements  there,  as  for  many  years  at- 
tended the  covenants  of  the  Kajpoot  tribes  with  Major  Walker 
and  his  successors :  and  we  feel  assured  that  every  impartial 
mind,  following  the  example  of  Government,  will  be  ready  to 
accord  a  hearty  tribute  of  sympathy  and  congratulation  upon 
the  share  of  services  which  was  rendered  by  each  and  all  m 
these  interesting  transactions. 
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Art,  V. — 1.  Karl  von  Bonstetten — ein  Sc/iweizerisches  2!eit'Und 

Lebensbild — VoN  Karl  Mokell.     1861. 

<^ 

2.  Cliarles"  Victor  de  Bonstetten.    Etude  hiographique  et  litteraire. 
Par  AiME  Steinlen.     Lausanne:  1860. 

3.  Charles^Victor  de  Bonstetten.     {Causeries  de  Lundi,)     Par 
M.  de  Sainte-Beuve.     1860. 

A0   Correspondances  Inedites  de  J.  C,  Sismondi,  de  M.  de  Bon-^ 
stetten^  de  Mdme.  de  Staely  et  de  Mdme.  de  Souza.  Paris:  1864. 

HPhe  rivers  and  headlands  of  a  new  continent    often  per- 
petuate  the  name  of  their  discoverer    or  explorer:   the 
engineer  is  remembered  by  his  viaduct  or  bridge :  the  laurels  of 
the  soldier  are  in  the  safe  keeping  of  his  country:  and  the  peace- 
ful labours  of  the  naturalist  are  commemorated  in  the  flowers 
of  the  hot-house  and  the  garden.     But  the  man  who  achieves 
social  distinction  only  runs  a  great  risk  of  being   forgotten. 
The  flow  of  genial  talk  leaves  nothing  tangible  by  which  it  may 
be  recalled,  the  play  of  kindly  fancy  is  as  fleeting  as  the  sun- 
shine it   resembles^  and  the  man  of  many  friends,  when  his 
place  once   comes  to   know  him  no  more,  leaves  no   proper 
monument  to  fill  it.     Such  a  man  was  Charles- Victor  de  Bon- 
stetten, called  by  his  countrymen  '  the  illustrious  Bonstetten  ;' 
and  if  the  love  of  noble  and  good  men  and  women  may  be 
accepted  as  a  proof  of  a  man's  own  nobility,  M.  de  Bonstetten 
had  such  credentials  in  extraordinary  abundance.     He  was  in- 
tended for  a  political  career,  nay,  he  was  in  a  manner  bom  to  it : 
he  acquired  a  fair  share  of  literary  fame  during  a  long  and  blame- 
less life,  which  was  partly  devoted  to  letters :  yet  his  political 
course  was  all  but  a  failure ;  his  works  in  two  languages  have 
failed  to  impress  the  world ;  and  he  is  remembered  less  as  a 
magistrate  or  an  author,  than  for  his  wise  and  tolerant  disposi- 
tion, and  for  his  singular  talent  in  making  and  keeping  friends. 
Of  these  friends,  two  have  endeavoured  to   write  such  a 
memoir  of  him  as  should  recall  to  the  present  generation  one  of 
the  best-known  and  best-loved  men  of  the  past     Some  notice 
of  their  works  will  hardly  fail  to  be  welcome  to  those  who  still 
remember  him  in  his  green  and  sprightly  old  age;  while  to 
those  who  never  saw  him,  the  subject  will  become  one  of  more 
general  interest,  when  we  consider,  not  only  the  close  relations 
of  M.  de  Bonstetten  with  all  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
but  the  great  and  curious  lapse  of  time  which  is,  so  to  say, 
represented  by  his  life.     He  was  born  in  1746,  and  surviving  to 
the  great  age  of   eighty-six,  he  belonged  to   the  life  of  two 
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centuries :  he  witnessed,  and  he  also  took  a  part  in  the  most 
complete  revolution  in  manners,  politics,  education,  literature, 
and  art  that  was  ever  effected  in  any  age  of  the  world.  His 
boyish  visits  were  to  Ferney,  then  the  residence  of  Voltaire  : 
his  first  enthusiasm  was  for  the  theories  of  Rousseau,  and  he 
wist  not  as  he  read,  that  in  his  time  order  was  to  be  broken 
up  into  chaos,  and  chaos  was  again  to  settle  down  into  order. 
Gibbon  was  the  historian.  Gray  the  classical  poet,  of  his  youth ; 
but  his  last  hours  were  occupied  by  Victor  Hugo's  impas^oned 
pages,  and  he  was  led  by  Lamartine  to  linger  in  thought  by  the 
tideless  margin  of  the  gulf  of  Baise.  He  sat  in  Madame  du 
Deffand's  rooms  while  the  Encyclopedists  were  still  in  the 
zenith  of  their  fame ;  and  down  to  the  period  of  her  marriage, 
he  enjoyed  that  exquisite  friendship  of  Madame  de  Circoort 
which  afterwards  attracted  around  it  all  that  was  most  brilliant, 
wise,  and  refined  in  the  modern  life  of  Paris.  It  is  curious  to 
run  one's  eye  over  a  list  of  Bonstetten's  contemporaries.  In 
his  holiday  rambles  in  the  woods  of  Yverdun,  he  met  *  a  strange 
*  man  with  such  fiery  eyes  as  were  never  seen  in  Yverdun : ' 
that  restless  stranger  was  Jean- Jacques  Kousseau.  At  a  party 
at  Mdme.  de  Vermenon's,  he  was- introduced,  when  still  a  lad,  to 
her  demoiselle  de  compafftiie,  Mademoiselle  Curchod :  M.  Necker, 
having  been  refused  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  afterwards 
married  that  humbler  companion  who  had  already  inspired  the 
only  love  of  Edward  Gibbon's  life ;  and  to  Bonstetten  Madune 
Necker  proved  a  constant  friend,  as  she  was  also  the  cause  of  bis 
hereditary  friendship  with  her  daughter  Madame  de  StaeL  At 
Geneva,  Moultou  and  Abauzit  received  him  into  their  houses, 
and  Bonnet  strove  hard  to  be  at  once  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  There  were  Matthison,  MiUler,  Diderot,  d'Alembert, 
Gray  and  Wieland,  with  Mdmes.  Geoffrin,  Bondeli,  and  Frede- 
rica  Briin, — all  ties  made  in  England,  Heidelberg,  or  Park, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Kevolution.  Later  there 
were  the  two  Schlegels,  Humboldt,  Bumford,  Peetalozzi, 
Hiiber,  Jurine,  Pictet  de  Rochemont,  Benjamin  Constant, 
Sismondi,  Portalis,  Zschokke,  and  LacreteUe:  there  were 
foreign  poets,  Byron,  Hobhouse,  and  CEhlenschlager ;  learned 
ladies  like  Mdmes.  Kxiidener  and  Necker  de  Saussure ;  authors 
like  Tieck,  Werner,  and  Chamisso;  artists  like  Dannecker 
and  Overbeck.  These  are  some  of  the  shadows  which  pass 
across  the  magic  lantern  of  his  varied  and  amusing  existence. 
He  lived  for  society,  and  probably  no  man  ever  enjoyed  a 
wider  range  of  it.  His  biographers  have  therefore  at  least  as 
much  to  eay  of  his  acquaintances  as  of  himself,  and  for  this 
reason  the  sketch  of  M.  de  Bonstetten  contributed  by  M.  de 
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Sainte-Beuve  (in  his  ^  Causeries  de  Lundi ')  is  a  charming 
paper — short  and  very  able,  the  author  having  all  the  dexterity 
of  the  finished  artist  while  be  seems  to  touch  the  lines  with 
all  the  appreciation  of  a  friend.  Hen*  Morell's  essay  is 
much  more  elaborate  but  less  vivid,  because  he  has  made 
it  leas  a  memoir  than  'a  picture  of  life  and  times:'  the 
animus  of  it  is  purely  democratic,  and  he  rather  endorses  than 
otherwise  all  the  extreme  opinions  of  Bonstetten's  uneasy 
youth.  M.  Steinlen,  on  the  other  hand,  has  aimed  at  making 
a  finished  literary  study  serve  as  the  biography  of  the  Swiss 
magistrate  who  filled  so  curious  and  notable  a  place  in 
Curopean  society.  He  gives  great  space  to  those  religious 
difficulties  which  beset  M.  de  Bonstetten,  and  has  indeed 
taken  what  might  be  called  the  religious  aspect  of  the  man  and 
of  the  age.  We  ourselves  well  recollect  him  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  life,  when  the  society  of  Geneva  was  in  all  its 
lustre,  adorned  by  Sismondi,  Bossi,  De  CandoUe,  De  la  Bive, 
and  many  others.  Bonstetten  was  still  the  youngest  man  of 
tiie  party — not  a  wrinkle  on  his  smooth  face,  not  a  care  on  his 
light  heart ;  yet  he  was  one  of  the  few  living  links  between 
two  ages  which  had  witnessed  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the 
history  of  the  world :  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  him  without 
thinking  with  a  sort  of  amazement  of  those  whom  he  had  seen. 
Charles  de  Bonstetten  was  bom  at  Berne,  as  we  have 
already  said,  in  1746 :  he  was  not  only  a  native  of  the 
canton^  but  the  representative  of  one  of  the  old  patrician 
families  in  whose  hands  its  government  was  vested.  He 
was  an  only  child,  and  his  mother,  to  his  great  loss  and 
disadvantage,  was  an  uneducated  commonplace  woman.  His 
father,  Charles-Emmanuel  de  Bonstetten,  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  unworthy  descendant  of  those  bold  barons  whose  names 
have  had  honourable  mention  in  Helvetian  records  ever  since 
the  middle  of  the  .  eleventh  century.  Their  old  manor  of 
Bonstetten  lay  in  the  environs  of  Zurich,  and  from  under  its  roof 
came  forth  good  soldiers  and  magistrates  for  the  country  during 
the  long  struggle  for  Swiss  independence.  By  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  *the  savage  virtues  of  the  race'  had  given 
place  to  more  peaceful  achievements ;  and  Albert  de  Bonstetten 
was  able  to  dedicate  to  Louis  XI.  a  *  History  of  the  Swiss 
*  Confederation ; '  while  another  branch,  acquiring  great  estates 
by  marriage,  went  to  settle  in  the  Jura,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Neufch&tel.  The  Treasurer  de  Bonstetten  (the  father  of 
Charles- Victor)  bore  in  Berne  the  character  which  the  de 
Bonstettens  bad  long  earned  and  maintained.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  abilities,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  state,  where  his 
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singularly  humane  and  conciliatory  temper  made  him  at  once 
useful  and  beloved.  It  was  his  intention  that  his  only  son 
brought  up  at  his  side  should  walk  in  his  steps^  and  rise  in 
Bernese  official  life.  The  boy's  education  was  begun  at  Berne, 
but  at  fourteen  he  was  removed  to  Yverdun,  and  thence  to 
Geneva,  and  in  that  place  passed  those  years  of  adolescence 
during  which  his  mind  was  most  to  be  formed  for  evil  or  for 
good.  The  iirst  impressions  made  on  it  were  by  his  intimacy 
with  M.  Moultou,  his  visits  to  Ferney,  and  by  the  works  of 
Bousseau.  At  eighteen,  so  far  from  being  a  Bernese  senator  in 
embryo,  Charles  de  Bonstetten  was  a  democrat  at  heart,  and 
had  already  found  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  reception  of 
revealed  religion. 

It  was  perhaps  not  wonderful. ,  His  temper  was  restless  and 
independent  in  an  extraordinary  degree :  *  Dependence,'  he  would 
say,  ^  turns  me  into  a  fiend ;  liberty  makes  me  an  angel.'  His 
imagination  was  brilliant,  and  his  love  of  knowledge  and  of  in- 
quiry insatiable ;  he  had  been  little  controlled  by  others,  and  at 
eighteen  self-control  was  a  virtue  still  to  be  acquired.  Reason 
was,  however,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  sole  object  of  his 
worship,  and  by  reason  only  he  declared  that  he  would  be  ruled. 
The  instructions  of  M.  Provost,  with  whom  he  had  been  placed, 
were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  satisfy  him  in  this  and  other  parti- 
culars ;  but  his  contempt  for  his  tutor  had  good  results,  since  it 
drove  him  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Bonnet.  Bonnet 
endeavoured  to  discipline  the  thoughts  of  his  prot%£,  and 
greatly  gained  on  his  esteem  ;  so  much  so  that  young  Bonstetten, 
while  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  close  with  the  positive 
tenets  of  Christianity,  was  fain  to  admit  that  in  M.  Bonnet  at 
least,  religion  and  philosophy,  piety  and  common  sense,  sym- 
pathy and  sobriety  of  thought,  were  very  admirably  met 
Through  the  summer  of  1765,  they  read  together,  the  pupil 
happily  unconscious  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  teacher,  for  he 
wrote  to  his  father  of  his  present  enjoyment,  -adding  that 
guides  were  what  were  necessary  for  him  and  not  masters,  and 
that  a  master  in  anything  he  would  not  have.  The  repub- 
lican influences  of  Geneva  also  charmed  him :  to  his  heated  fancy 
it  seemed  the  only  place  where  life  was  to  be  endured,  and 
every  place  in  which  another  form  of  government  prevailed  was 
nauseous  and  irritating.  ^  There  is  some  activity  here,'  he 
informed  the  Treasurer  de  Bonstetten,  *  but  the  very  look  of 

*  the  Pays  de  Vaud  is  enough  to  set  me  to  sleep.     I  yawn  if  I 

*  do  but  pass  through  one  of  its  towns.'  These  letters,  with 
the  reports  which  reached  the  elder  Bonstetten  of  his  son's  ill- 
disguised  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  party,  so  alarmed  him 
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that  he  determined  to  recall  the  young  philosopher  The  letter 
vrhich  conveyed  this  determination  came  as  a  blow  to  the  son^ 
who  objected  to  the  summons  from  every  point  of  view: 
theoretically  'because  an  unreasoning  obedience  was  to  his 
'  mind  the  vilest  sentiment  that  ever  infested  the  human  breast,' 
and  practically  because  the  command  made  him  wretched 
now,  and  would  assuredly  render  him  doubly  so  when  carried 
into  effect.  But  the  Treasurer  was  inflexible;  and  after 
bidding  farewell  to  Bonnet  and  to  Geneva  with  bitter  regrets, 
Charles-Victor  returned  to  inhabit  the  paternal  mansion  in 
Berne. 

It  was  in  truth  a  dull,  uncongenial  home,  especially  so  for  an 
only  child,  as  he  lacked  companions  for  his  studies,  and  was 
deprived  of  the  society  of  women.     He  abandoned  himself  to 
his  feelmgs  in  all  their  violence,  till  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  wandered  about  in  Berne  the  spiritless  martyr  of  his  own 
too  quick  imagination,  and  of  conditions  which  were  not  only 
trying  in  themselves,  but  had  to  be  endured  in  that  idleness 
which  is  the  sorest  trial  of  all.     He  found  himself  unoccupied 
among  people  who  were  happy  in  the  routine  of  small  business, 
and  in  the  practice  of  what  seemed  to  him  very  small  virtues ; 
thus  he  fell  a  prey  to  the  ennui  which  Maurice  de  Gru^rin  truly 
described  as  making  us  *  so  extravagant  in  our  talk.'   '  To  what 
^  purpose,  we  cry,  is  life,  since  it  is  a  weariness,  and  duties,  since 
^  they  are  heaviness?  and  whereby  are  we  profited  by  having  a 
^  heart  and  a  soul  ?  and  so  on,  questions  without  end — and  when 
^  they  are  exhausted,  only  suicide  remains.'   Bonstetten  reasoned 
bat  too  much  in  this  way,  and  in  1765,  he  made  an  attempt  on 
his  life.     After  the  loaded  pbtols  were  in  his  hand  a  bright  ray 
of  moonlight  attracted  his  attention  and  delayed  the  act  —  the 
gracious  Providence  he  as  yet  so  dimly  recognised,  preserving 
him  for  wiser  thoughts,  and  for  a  life  as  long  as  it  was  to  be 
useful,  honourable,  and  happy.     M.  Steinlen  has  touched  all 
this  part  of  the  biography  with  great  tenderness,  and  it  is  not 
the  least  graphic  cmipter  of  the  book,  for  the  human  family  is 
apt  to  exhibit  the  same  symptoms  in  all  ages,  and  by  some  this 
sketch  wiU  not  be  thought  over-coloured.     With  Bonstetten 
the  crisis  of  this  fever  of  self-will  was  happily  past,  and  the 
Treasurer,  who  had  watched  it  with  more  anxiety  than  power 
to  arrest  it,  sent  him  away  from  Berne  to  finish  his  studies  at 
Ley  den.     He  made  no  great  progress  there,  and  the  climate  dis- 
agreed with  him  so  mu^,  that  he  obtfuned  permission  to  leave 
it  and  go  to  England.     His  stay  in  our  island  was  one  of  the 
happiest  episodes  of  his  life.     It  was  in  the  summer  of  1769, 
that  he  touched  our  shores.     Herr  Morell  says : — 
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'At  that  season  the  English  gentry  reside  on  their  estates, 
Bonstetten  also  went  into  the  country,  to  learn  English, 
he  did  very  rapidly,  and  to  restore  his  health.  In  the  retirenaent  of 
this  rural  life,  he  formed  a  project  of  marrying,  hut  his  passion  dis- 
appeared as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen,  and  of  much  more  laaKng 
importance  was  the  short  sojourn  he  made  in  Bath.  He  became 
acquainted  there  with  Thomas  Pitt,  the  brother  of  Lord  Chatham, 
and  with  another  young  Englishman,  Mr.  Nicholls,  with  whom  his 
friendship  proved  a  lasting  source  of  pleasure*  Mr.  Pitt  showed 
Bonstetten  every  kindness,  and  presented  him  to  Greorge  ITT.,  at 
whose  court  the  rather  easy  manners  of  the  young  Swiss  scandalised 
the  more  punctilious  of  the  officials.  From  Mr.  Nicholls  he  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  poet,  Thomas  Gray :  Bonstetten  waited 
on  him  in  London,  and  was  so  fascinated  by  the  intellectoal  conver- 
sation of  the  poet,  that  he  followed  him  to  Cambridge,  where  Gray 
held  the  chair  of  History.  There  he  seemed  to  live  over  again  the 
happy  hours  he  had  spent  at  Geneva,  with  Bonnet  or  with  Moahoo, 
and  Gray  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  making  his  young  friend 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  with  those  of 
Dryden  and  of  Pope.  The  pupil  tells  us  how  almost  every  afternoon 
he  passed  through  the  wide  and  silent  halls  of  Pembroke,  and  crossed 
the  grass  of  its  cloisters  to  reach  the  rooms  of  the  lonely  and  melan- 
choly poet.' 

Mr.  Thomas  Pitt»  here  called  the  brother  of  Liord  Chatham^ 
was,  as  Gray  termed  him,  *  not  the  great,  but  tiie  little  one,  my 
'  acquaintance,'  the  son  of  Thomas  Pitt  of  Boconnock,  and  the 
eldest  brother  of  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  CamelftHrd. 
Bonstetten's  visit  to  Cambridge  and  to  Gray  took  place  in  1770; 
about  fifteen  months  before  the  death  of  the  poet  There  was 
something  morbid  and  extravagant  in  the  affection  Gray  con- 
ceived for  him,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  written 
just  after  Bonstetten's  departure* : — 

•19th  April,  1770. 

*  Alas !  how  do  I  every  moment  feel  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
somewhere  read,  **  ce  n^est  pas  le  voir  que  de  s'en  souvenir,*'  and  yet 
that  remembrance  is  the  only  satisfaction  I  have  \e£L  My  life  nsw 
is  but  a  perpetual  conversation  with  your  shadow.  The  known  sound 
of  your  voice  still  rings  in  my  ears.  There  on  the  oomer  of  the 
fender  you  were  standing,  or  tinkling  on  the  pianoforte,  or  stretched 
at  length  on  the  sofa.  Do  you  reflect,  that  it  is  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  I  can  receive  a  letter  from  you,  and  as  much  more  before  you 
can  have  my  answer  ?  that  all  that  time  I  am  employed  in  pushing 
the  tedious  hours  along,  and  wishing  to  annihilate  them  :  the  more  I 
strive,  the  heavier  they  move,  and  the  longer  they  grow.     I  cannot 

V  *  Some  farther  account  of  this  romantic  attachment  is  given  by 
Mr.  Mitford  in  the  Appendix  (p.  476.)  to  his  '  Correspondence  of 
*  Gray  and  Mason.' 
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bear  this  place  where  I  have  spent  so  maoy  tedious  jears  within  less 
than  a  month  since  you  left  me.  •  •  .  You  do  me  the  credit  (and  false 
or  true,  it  goes  to  my  heart)  of  ascribing  to  me  your  love  for  many 
virtues  of  the  highest  rank.  Would  to  heaven  it  were  so !  but  they 
are  indeed  the  fruits  of  your  own  noble  and  generous  understanding, 
that  has  hitherto  struggled  against  the  stream  of  custom,  passion,  and 
ill  company,  even  when  you  were  but  a  child  ;  and  will  you  now  give 
way  to  that  stream  when  your  strength  is  increased  ?  Have  a  care 
of  loving  what  you  do  not  approve,  and  know  me  for  your  most 
ikithful  and  most  hamble  despot.' 

Though  Gray  playfully  styled  himself  the  despot  of  the  boy 
whose  loss  moved  him  so  deeply^  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  pale  poet  was  himself  the  slave  of  his  affection  for 
Bonstetten.  Making  full  allowances  for  the  charms  of  the 
younger  man^  such  feelings  in  the  elder  are  as  curious  as  they 
are  touching :  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  those  of  the 
prisoner  for  his  pet  or  for  his  flower:  Bonstetten  was  the  *Pic- 

*  ciola'  of  Thomas  Gray,  who  felt  for  him  one  of  those  strange 
and  morbid  passions  into  which  solitude  can  convert  a  very  ordi- 
nary regard.  That  their  victim  suffers  as  acutely  as  the  exile 
ever  does  from  home-sickness  is  evident  from  the  next  letter. 

•9th  May,  1770. 

*  I  have  returned,  my  dear  Bonstetten,  from  the  little  journey  I 
had  made  into  Suffolk  without  answering  the  end  proposed:  the 
thought  that  you  might  have  been  with  me  there  has  embittered  all 
my  hours.  Your  letter  has  made  me  happy,  as  happy  as  so  gloomy, 
flo  solitary  a  being  as  I  am,  is  capable  of  being. .  .  .  All  that  you  say 
to  me,  especially  on  the  subject  of  Switzerland,  is  infinitely  accept- 
able. It  feels  too  pleasing  ever  to  be  fulfilled,  and  often  as  I  read 
over  your  truly  kind  letter,  written  long  since  from  London,  I  stop  at 
these  words,  **  la  mort  qui  peut  glaoer  nos  bras  avant  qu'ils  soient 
«  enirelaces:' ' 

Gray  seems  not  to  have  had  the  heart  to  reproach  Bonstetten 
in  absence  for  those  faults  of  temperament  which  he  had  never- 
thelees  perceived  in  him.  He  only  undertakes  in  another  letter 
to  show  Bonstetten  his  own  likeness  as  in  a  glass,  darkly.  He 
tells  him  how  Plato  once  spoke  of  the  genius  which  is  truly 
inclined  to  philosophy^  of  its  grace,  and  of  its  rare  endowments; 
but  added,  that  these  endowments  are  often  the  ruin  of  the  soul, 
and  that  the  man  whose  mind  is  formed  to  govern  mankind  is 
often  lost  for  want  of  good  nurture.  '  In  this  case  he  is  de- 
^  praved  by  the  public  example,  by  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 

*  the  courts  of  justice,  the  theatres  that  inspire  him  with  false 

*  opinions,  terrify  him  with  faLje  infamy,  or  elevate  him  with 
'falae  applause.'  Gray  is  uncertain  if  this  disguise  is  thin 
enough  to  allow  the  coyert  warning  to  appear,  and  be  con- 
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clades: — *  If  you  have  ever  met  with  the  portrait  sketdied 

*  out  by  Plato,  you  will  know  it  again ;  for  my  part  (to  my 
^sorrow)  I  have  had  that  happiness;  I  see  the  principal 
'  features,  and  I  foresee  the  dangers  with  a  trembling  anxiety.^ 
This  anxiety  seemed  for  a  time  rather  to  increase  than  to 
diminish.  ^  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  his  last  strange 
'letter,*  Gray  wrote  later  to  NichoUs  (May,  1771),  *«nd  I 
'  beg  you  will  not  mention  its  contents  to  anyone.  He  says  he 
'  is  the  most  wretched  of  men ;  that  he  is  determined  to  leare 

*  his  country,'  &c. .  •  •  '  He  must  either  be  deranged  (whicii 
Ms  only   too  possible),  or  he  has  by  some  strange  step   ex- 

*  asperated  his  family,  which  is,  I  fear,  equally  possible.     I 

*  know  not  what  to  think ;  it  is  for  you  to  see  and  know  more 
'  about  it,  but  pray  do  not  spare  pains  in  trying  to  curb  thb 

*  fanciful  and  wandering  imagination  of  his,  and  if  it  is  possible 
*to  insinuate  some  good  advice.'  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  was  as 
much  devoted  to  Bonstetten  as  Gray  could  desire,  enjoyed 
the  pleasure,  denied  to  the  elder  friend,  of  seeing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  character  which  already  possessed,  along  with  all  its 
faults,  so  singular  a  power  bf  winning  and  giving  love. 

The  summons  to  return  to  Berne  which  had  curtailed 
Bonstetten's  happy  hours  at  Cambridge,  was  generously  aocom- 
panied  by  a  permission  to  visit  Paris  on  the  way.  Some  of  the 
best  houses  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  open  to  him ;  such  as 
were  those  of  Mdmes.  Necker  and  De  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  be 
was  soon  introduced  to  those  literary  salons  which  as  bureaux 
(Tesprit  exercised  so  much  influence  on  society.  He  was  received 
by  Mdme.  du  Deffand,  as  well  as  by  her  rival  and  former  friend 
Mdlle.  de  I'Espinasse,  and  there  he  learnt  to  know  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  Mably,  and  the  other  celebrities  of  the  day.  Fresh 
from  English  circles,  Bonstetten  amused  himself  with  noticing 
the  social  difference  between  the  two  countries.  He  had  already 
said  that  England  was  the  only  place  where  people  cultivated 
silence,  but  in  some  of  his  letters  from  Paris  he  now  gives  the 
preference  to  English  men  and  manners. 

*  Most  of  the  authors  here,'  he  says,  *  have  wit,  knowledge  of  manj 
things,  and  many  new  and  brilliant  ideas,  bat  they  have  no  method. 
It  is  quite  different  in  England,  and  French  writers  seem  to  me  most 
useful  in  enlarging  and  polishing  those  ideas  which  take  their  rwe 
either  in  England  or  in  Geneva.  A  learned  Englishman  is  often  a 
fine  character — a  learned  Frenchman  generally  a  bel^espriL  In 
England  it  is  an  exception  to  see  talents  abused,  in  France  this  is 
the  rule.' 

This  last  sentence  sounds  as  if  the  Wertherism  of  Bonstetten's 
extreme  youth  was  beginning  to  rub  off,  and  we  accordingly 
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find  by  the  notes  he  made  on  his  way  home  to  Berne,  that  his 
appetite  for  novelty  and  excitement^  even  for  exclusively  literary 
society,  was  satisfied  or  at  least  appeased.  He  returned  anxious 
to  find  occupation  and  something  to  do  by  which  some  one 
should  be  benefited  as  well  as  himself.  His  first  business  there 
was  a  mournful  one.  The  Treasurer's  health  had  given  way, 
and  after  nursing  him  through  his  last  illness,  Bonstetten  closed 
bis  father's  eyes.  '  Ah,  we  never  understood  each  other '  was  the 
only  comment  made  by  the  elder  Bonstetten,  as  holding  his 
son's  hand  he  reverted  in  thought  to  the  unhappy  years  they 
had  spent  together,  when  his  heir  had  returned  from  Geneva  in 
1765.  Immediately  after  this  loss,  M.  de  Boustetten  went 
abroad.  He  travelled  through  Italy  as  far  as  Naples,  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  native  town,  it  was  to  become  a  member  of 
the  council,  and  shortly  after  to  take  office. 

It  may  seem  strange  after  such  passionate  declamations 
against  aristocratic  governments  in  general,  and  the  government 
of  Berne  in  particular,  that  M.  de  Bonstetten  should  now  seek 
to  become  a  member  of  the  most  oligarchical  administration  that 
(without  excepting  even  the  palmiest  days  of  the  doges  and  ad- 
mirals of  Venice)  ever  prevailed  in  Europe.  But  in  Berne,  to  be 
occupied  at  all,  was  to  belong  to  the  magistracy  of  the  canton;  to 
belong  to  certain  families,  was  to  become  sooner  or  later  a 
member  of  the  sovereign  body.  At  this  period  there  were  but 
five  families  which  could  rank  with  the  De  Bonst^ttens  in  great 
descent  and  in  hereditary  value  to  the  state :  these  were  the 
Diesbachs,  the  Miilinen,  the  De  Louternaus,  the  Wattevilles, 
and  the  Erlachs ;  the  last-named  being  the  most  important,  as  a 
descendant  of  the  Captain  von  Erlach,  who  had  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Lappen,  was,  at  the  time  of  Charles-Emmanuel  de 
Bonstetten's  death,  avoyer  or  chief  magistrate  of  Berne.  Poli- 
tical tradition  affirms,  it  is  true,  that  the  Bernese  constitution 
was  not  always  as  purely  patrician  as  when  Simond  described 
it,  and  Gibbon  sketched  its  outlines  with  so  unsparing  a  pen.  It 
is  said  that  the  choice  of  the  magistrates  lay  originally  in  the 
heads  of  families,  and  that  every  man  then  felt  that  he  might 
be  called  to  office  if  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  it.  However 
this  may  have  been,  one  thing  is  patent,  either  that  '  Jacques 
*  Bonhomme'  never  proved  an  eminent  legislator,  or  that  his 
superiors  took  care  that  he  should  not  exhibit  his  talents  in  that 
line,  since  as  early  as  1353  there  were  frequent  complaints  of  the 
despotism  of  the  nobility.  Among  the  eight  aristocratic  cantons. 
Berne  enjoyed  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  an  undoubted  pre-emi- 
nence, and  some  of  its  institutions  were  felt  to  be  bad  precedents 
for  the  neighbouring  states,  which,  if  they  were  less  powerful 
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abroad,  had  more  liberty  at  borne.  In  Zurich,  for  example, 
the  oouncil  of  the  Two  Hundred  elected  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  named  the  Burgomaster,  while  in  Berne  the 
noblea  chose  the  Avoyer  from  their  number,  and  recroited 
the  Senate  from  their  own  body*  To  complete  the  absurdity 
of  the  system,  the  lucrative  offices  of  the  government,  that 
is  more  especially  the  administration  of  the  subject  bailliages, 
were  distributed  by  lot  among  the  patrician  competitors* 
One  peculiarity  of  such  a  society  must  always  be  the  absence 
in  it  of  a  muidle  class:  there  was  no  room  in  Berne  fost 
an  educated  body  not  connected  with  the  landed  interest, 
and  trade  was  necessarily  depressed  where  it  was  the  objeet 
of  the  nobles  to  prevent  commerce  reaching  that  stage  of 
development  at  which  the  successful  merchant  or  artisan  be- 
comes the  rival  of  the  gentry.  There  was  a  considerable  number 
of  wealthy  farmers,  whose  rentals  even  exceeded  those  of  the 
mjrriad  cadets  of  patrician  houses,  but  they  were  not  Hkdy  to 
compete  with  their  landlords,  and  the  poor  were  as  needy  as 
they  were  ignorant,  and  as  ignorant  as  they  were  completely 
isolated  from  the  other  classes.  It  was  a  country  of  few  wants^ 
and,  what  was  worse,  it  was  one  of  few  aims.  The  highest  order 
was  undesirous  of  change,  th^  lowest  was  unfit  for  it;  still 
change  was  impatiently  demanded  by  a  few,  by  the  men  of  the 
Helvetic  League :  disquiet  and  discontent  grumbled  like  thunder 
on  the  h(»izon;  but  the  thunder  was  still  dbtant,  and  duUness 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  homely  circles  of  Berne. 

Fortunately  for  Charles  de  Bonstetten,  he  had,  before  enter- 
ing them,  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  improved  all  the  oppor- 
tunities that  had  presented  themselves  for  acquiring  knowlec^ 
at  its  purest  sources.  The  society  into  which  he  was  now  to  be 
incorporated  was  one  very  likely  to  dwarf  or  stunt  a  growiiq; 
mind ;  it  was  certain  to  fret  a  liberal  and  an  active  one.  Yet 
it  by  no  means  deserved  all  that  M.  de  Bonstetten  had  said  of  it 
in  his  first  fever  of  democratic  ideas.  If  the  government  was 
antiquated,  it  was  also  patriarchal  in  spirit,  and  if  it  was 
arbitrary  at  times,  as  it  must  needs  be  when  there  was  no 
appeal  from  its  decisions,  it  was  remarkable  for  its  integrity. 
Peculation  was  unknown,  and  breach  of  trust  very  rare ;  and  an 
executive  which  failed  lamentably  in  its  educational  measures, 
and  never  fostered  the  arts,  was  skilled  in  the  efiective  supprea- 
sion  of  crime.  The  members  of  the  council,  like  the  Avoyer  at  its 
head,  were  unostentatious,  and  also  (and  this  is  a  notable  point) 
unguarded:  no  popular  risings  disturbed  their  decisions,  and 
tiiey  feared  no  danger  from  the  hands  of  the  armed  population 
which  obeyed  them.     A  vast  public  treasury  had  aocomulatedy 
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ft8  we  know,  at  Berne — ^which  a  French  army  carried  off,  and 
which  a  French  fleet  lost  in  Aboukir  Bay — but  the  patricians 
themselves  were  not  very  opulent.      Taxation  was  moderate, 
and  their  official  incomes  varied  from  500/.  to  1,500/.  a-year. 
The  Avoyer  had  an  official  residence  in  Berne,  and  this  palace 
was  tenanted  in  1776  by  one  of  the  Yon  Erlachs,  an  old  man 
of  whose  mental  and  political  insignificance  Bonstetten's  bio- 
graphers have  many  gossiping  tales  to  tell.     His  Council  was 
composed  (inter  alios)  of  twenty-two  members  of  the  family  of 
Steigner,  of  fifteen  Wattevilles,  fourteen  Jenners,  nine  Fischers, 
twelve  Tschemers,  eleven  Grafenreids,  ten  Sinners,  eight  Dies- 
bachs,  eight  Mays,  seven  Wagners,  six  Frischlings,  six  d'Erlachs, 
BIX  Effingers,  six  Stettlers,  six  Thormanns,  five  Herberts,  five 
Tavels,  five  Mulinen,  and  five  Manuels,  &c.:  thus  out  of  a 
body  of  three  hundred  persons,  twenty-three  fiftmiUes  alone 
afforded  a  contingent  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  membefs-^a  suf- 
ficient example  of  its  exclusive  nature.  M.  de  Bonstetten  became 
a  member  of  this  Council  in  1775,  but  he  was  not  very  welcome 
in  its  fold.    His  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  party  was  well 
known :  it  had  been  very  frankly  professed,  for  he  was  closely 
united  in  friendship  wi^  Miiller,  the  historian  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  and  with  Matthison,  the  poet,  both  distinguished 
dients  of  that  ^  Helvetic  League '  which  had  first  sounded  the 
ominous  word  ^  Prepress '  in  the  ears  of  the  sleepy  and  hitherto 
complacent  senators  of  Berne.     Miiller  wrote  to  him  on  his 
recent  election,  reproaching  him  vehemently  with  what  seemed 
to  him  a  total  defection  from  his  friends,  and  from  literature:  it 
was  an  exaggerated  letter,  so  much  so  that  M.  Steinlen  remarks 
from  the  way  in  which  Miiller  advocated  a  purely  literary 
life,  and  decried  all  public  business,  one  would  suppose  that 
CsDsar,  Cicero,  and  Tacitus  had  never  been  seen  in  any  other 
attitude   than  pen  in  hand.     It  all  failed  to  convince  M.  de 
Bonstetten  that  there  was  any  enormity  in  the  choice  he  had 
made,  and  he  accepted  hie  appointment  to  the  magistracy  of 
Gessenay  at  the  same  time  that  he  received  an  order  to  wait  on 
the  Avoyer  at  his  palace.     The  young  politician  was  an^us  to 
acquit  himself  well  in  all  things,  to  make  a  favourable  impres- 
sion on  his  chief,  and  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  his  functions 
without  delay.     He  turned  his  steps  to  the  palace,  and  as  he 
went,  '  wise  saws '  from  his  favourite  authors,  from   Tacitus, 
from  Montesquieu,  and  from  Macchiavelli,  mingled  in  his  mind 
with  *  modem  instances,'  and  the  busy  plans  of  youth.     He  was 
received  by  the  Avoyer  with  gentle  and  ceremonious  politeness. 

* "  Good  day,  my  good  cousin !   you  are  now  a  baillu    Pray  be 
seated !  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  of  the  customary  proceedings 
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of  such  penoDfl,  bat  joo  shall  be  famished  with  the  necesaftry  in- 
stractions.  Every  cooncillor  receives  yearlj  a  certain  triboie  of 
cheeses.  Your  predecessor  (Bonstetten's  father-in-law)  was,  I  most 
tell  joa,  a  fooL  He  always  sent  me  veiy  small  cheeses,  and  thej  are 
not  worth  as  much  as  a  large  one.  Pay  attention,  I  beseech  you,  and 
always  send  me  large  cheeses.  Adieu,  my  cousin. .  Is  my  cousin  well? 
(Bonstetten  had  married  one  of  the  WatteviUes).  I  wish  you  a  good 
journey"— there  the  interview  terminated,  and  the  ^bailii"  departed 
for  his  new  home.' 

M.  de  Bonstetten's  attention  was  first  attracted,  as   was 
natural,  by  the  educational  condition  of  his  diarge.     Schools, 
he  found,  were  open  daring  the  winter  only,  that  is,  for  four 
months  of  the  year :  the  fees  were  small,  and  the  attendance  aod 
allowances  both  so  limited  that  the  teachers  had  to  eke  out  their 
living  by  the  exercise  of  another,  and  not  always  of  a  cognate 
trade;  as,  for  example,  when  the  schoolmaster  of  a  hamlet 
which  boasted  of  the  euphonious  name  of  Bnmplitz  accepted, 
in  1740,  the  office  of  rat-catcher  to  the  district.  The  books  used 
in  tuition  were,  with  few  exceptions,  catechisms  and  manuals 
of   piety.     This  cultivation  of  the  religious  element  to   the 
exclusion  of  the  secuhu:  and  practical  ones,  did  not  eradicate 
superstition  as  effectually  as  it  fostered  sloth,  for  M.  de  Bon- 
stetten was  once  mobbed  and  threatened  as  a  wizard  because  he 
was  overheard  to  read  a  passage  of  Tadtus  to  a  friend,  as  they 
rested  for  their  mid-day  meal  beside  a  cottage  door.     The 
valleys  which  seemed  to  the  rustic  mind   to  be  haunted  by 
weird  and  ghostly  shapes,  were  in  reality  afflicted  with  hunger 
and  with  cretinism,  that  terrible  endemic  form  of  bodily  and 
mental  disease,  which  was  at  once  the  curse  and  the  reproach  of 
Switzerland.     Yet  these  districts  produced  a  race  of  peasants  at 
once  hardy,  persevering,  and  ingenious,  and  they  furnished,  far 
self-defence  or  for  hire,  l^ons  of  stout  soldiers.     Swiss  mer- 
cenaries were  to  be  found  in  every  army  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  mountaineers  reverted  to  their  own  laud, 
to  its  snowy  ranges  and  to  its  deep  secluded  vales,  with  that 
peculiar  longing  which  is  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  poor  and 
wild  countries. 

The  life  which  the  bttiUi  led  in  (ressenay  was  a  new  existence 
to  him,  but  it  was  not  an  unhappy  one.  Bougemont  was  a 
retired  and  solitary  spot  in  a  cheese-making  district,  as  might 
be  gathered  from  the  Avoyer's  injunctions.  The  season  was 
winter,  and  the  scattered  huts  of  the  cowherds  and  dale^nen 
alone  broke  the  great  expanse  of  snow.  After  his  father's 
death,  M.  de  Bonstetten  had  married,  and  his  wife,  though  she 
never  shared  his  literary  tastes,  was  a  wise  and  gentle  com* 
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panion  in  his  solitude.  He  here  learnt  for  the  first  time 
something  of  the  pleasures  of  work,  even  of  routine  work,  and 
in  tasting  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  those  who  goyem, 
he  found  tHat  the  rights  of  the  governed  gradually  occupied  a 
less  solitary  and  conspicuous  position  in  his  mind.  He  had 
hitherto  despised  his  compeers  for  their  apathy  and  ignorance : 
at  Bougemont  he  discovered  that  he  had  himself  much  to  learn, 
for  of  the  nature  of  his  magisterial  functions  he  had,  when  he 
first  undertook  them,  much  less  knowledge  than  he  could  have 
wished,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  dialect  of  the  country  was 
none  at  alL  He  visited  every  comer  of  his  district ;  he  found, 
we  may  hope,  ^  love  in  the  huts  where  the  poor  men  lie,'  and 
in  making  himself  acquainted  with  their  simple  virtues  and 
umpler  wants,  he  discovered  interests  for  his  own  delicate  and 
cultivated  mind.  The  result  of  his  observations  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  those  '  Letters  from  the  Herdlands  of  Switzerland ' 
which  Schiller  used  as  the  motive  for  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
ballads. 

By  Miiller  and  Matthison  his  book  was  received  with  delight; 
it  was  a  proof  to  them  that  Bonstetten's  name  was  not  to 
disappear,  and  that  the  man  of  letters  was  not  to  be  sunk  in  the 
o£Bcial.  Like  all  M.  de  Bonstetten's  first  publications,  it  was 
written  in  German,  for  '  Bonstetten,'  says  Sainte-Beuve,  *  had 
'no  mother  tongue.'  Sismondi  said  that  his  German  was  har- 
monious and  picturesque,  but  with  regard  to  his  style,  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  write  fluently  both  in  French  and  German, 
without  bdng  able  to  write  perfectly  well  in  either  of  them. 
He  was,  to  use  the  expression  of  Horace,  *  Canusini  more  bilin- 
guis,' — ^bom  between  two  languages,  and  absolute  master  of 
neither.  The  first  studies  he  had  pursued  were  in  French, 
and  his  own  turn  of  thought  was  in  some  things  essentially 
French  ;  but  this  only  insured  the  introduction  of  Gallicisms, 
while  the  constant  use  of  German  turned  the  edge,  so  to  say, 
of  his  French  sentences. 

He  continued  to  write  some  occasional  papers  during  his 
stay  at  Bougemont,  and  again  after  his  removal  in  1787  to 
Nyon  in  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  a  change  which  was  acceptable  to 
him  in  many  respects.  The  great  attraction  of  that  place  was 
its  neighbourhood  to  Geneva  and  to  Lausanne.  *  Lausanne,' 
Bfdd  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  in  this  same  year  completed  his  great 
work  in  a  self-chosen  retreat  by  the  Leman  Lake,  '  Lausanne 
'  is  peopled  by  a  numerous  gentry,  whose  companionable  idle- 
'ness  is  seldom  disturbed  by  avarice  or  ambition.'  And  to 
Bonstetten's  mind  such  a  society,  enlivened  by  the  constant 
presence  of  some  learned  or  famous  stranger,  was  congenial  in 
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the  highest  degree.  Bound  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Grenerft 
a  colony  of  lettered  and  independent  men  had  gradually  been 
formed;  so  that  Lausanne,  crowded  as  it  was  with  Ki^liahy 
French^  and  German  persons  of  distinction,  seemed  a  fociu  of 
intellectual  life.  The  reyenues  of  the  bailliage  of  Nyon  were 
large,  the  castle  was  pleasantly  situated,  and  there,  whether 
engaged  in  business  or  in  the  education  of  his  boys,  Bon- 
stetten's  time  was  always  pleasantly  engrossed.  Madame 
Bnin  was  a  frequent  visitor;  Matthison  ako  made  a  stay  of 
about  two  years  at  Nyon,  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Us 
poems — a  volume  which  the  world  will  never  wholly  forget, 
since  it  contains  in  '  Adelaide '  the  words  of  the  most  beantifiil 
love-song  that  ever  floated  from  Beethoven's  brain. 

Unfortunately  the  tranquillity  of  Nyon  and  of  its  raagiBtr»le 
(the  '  Agathon '  of  Matthison's  verse)  was  not  doomed  to  last, 
and  as  France  was  heaving  with  revolution,  the  shocks  of  the 
earthquake  were  not  long  of  reaching  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  That 
canton,  which  complained  of  the  harsh  supremacy  and  exces- 
sive taxation  of  Berne,  was  tolerably  ripe  for  revolt,  and  its 
proximity  to  France  as  well  as  to  Qeneva  had  furthered  its 
tiberal  tendencies.  Bonstetten's  conduct,  at  sudi  a  time,  was 
sure  to  be  much  canvassed.  The  patrician  party  could  not, 
when  they  recalled  all  his  antecedents,  fail  to  suspect  hk 
sympathies  if  not  his  actions.  The  liberak,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  surprised  at  the  unvarying  but  unofficious  kindness  shown 
by  him  to  the  emigris^  and  in  many  things  they  diseorered 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  join  the  revolution,  since  on 
all  these  points  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  gradual  but  re- 
markable change.  He  was  no  leveller :  his  character,  though 
it  had  ripened  slowly  had  ripened  surely ;  and  if,  in  comiaon 
with  many  others,  he  looked  hopefully  on  the  first  aspects  of 
the  French  Revolution,  he  was  not  so  blind  as  to  fail  to  observe 
as  it  advanced,  how  enormous  were  its  excesses,  and  bow 
much  of  selfish  violence  was  covered  by  the  words  'liberty/ 
'  firatemity,'  <  equality,'  and  *  progress.'  His  mind  had  a 
deep  respect  for  the  rights  of  all,  and  he  wrote  to  MuUer  in 
1789,  that  if  the  revolution  which  he  foresaw  as  threatening 
Berne,  shoidd  turn  Berne  into  a  bondjide  republic,  he  for  one 
should  not  forget  that  he  was  a  Bernese  nobleman,  and  that  he 
should  stand  fast  by  his  Order — a  determination  founded  partly 
on  principle,  partly  on  the  fact  that  he  was  now  the  father  <rf' 
two  sons,  whom  he  would  not,  he  said,  see  robbed  of  their 
patrimony  and  just  rights.  Such  an  attitude  of  firmness  and 
moderation  was  not  without  good  results  in  the  canton,  which 
owed  not  a  little  of  its  peace  and  safety  to  the  wise  measures 
and    amiable    intervention  of  the  hailli.     But  to  Bonstetten, 
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from  bis  coign  of  yantage  at  Nyon,  the  prospect  was  as  stormy 
M  the  period  was  aimous. 

*All  my  friends,*  he  wrote,  *are  uneasy  from  knowing  that  I  am  in 
a  place  where  foreign  armies  are  but  the  precursors  of  civil  war,  and 
where  from  GJeneva,  as  well  as  from  the  German  frontier,  the  booming 
of  the  cannon  announces  the  close  of  the  Golden  age  (1791).  Two 
thousand  four  hundred  German  troops  occupy  Lausanne,  and  all  the 
towns  are  more  or  less  agitated :  still  if  the  Ooyemment  knows  (as  I 
hope  it  will)  how  to  unite  firmness  with  moderation,  it  will  come  to 
nothing.  As  yet  the  cantons  are  united,  and  hold  together  better 
than  ever/ 

M.  de  Bonstetten  was  an  optimist,  but  thongh  sanguine  he 
was^also  vigorous;  and  when  in  the  following  year,  Greneva 
was  threatened  by  the  army  of  the  Convention,  he  took  the  most 
active  measures  for  the  defence  of  his  neighbouring  and  exposed 
province.     Some  of  the  steps  were  not  in  themselves  judicious, 
for  Bonstetten  had  entirely  escaped  the  military  training  which 
generally  formed  part  of  the  education  and  experience  of  young 
Bernese  patricians ;  and  his  superiors  also  felt  that  his  move- 
ments haid  been  rather  too  sodden  and  too  independent.     So 
soon  therefore  as  the  immediate  danger  was  averted,  and  the 
troops  of  Berne  disbanded  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with 
Greneral   Montesquieu,   M.  de  Bonstetten,   aware   of  the  ill 
feeling  which  had  arisen   towards  him   in  the   mind  of  the 
Avoyer  and  his  compeers,  begged  leave  to  exchange  his  bailliage 
of  Nyon  for  the  syndicate  of  the  Italian  bailliages  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Ticino  and  the  Maggia. 

His  petition  was  heard,  and  with  something  of  that  sense  of 
failure  which  attaches  to  men  who  in  troublous  times  have  done 
well,  but  not  excellently  well,  he  left  Nyon,  once  his  most 
congenial  haunt.  The  boy  in  this  instance  had  not  been  father 
to  the  man.  Revolutionary  as  Bonstetten's  tone  had  once  b^n, 
no  one  was  ever  less  fitted  to  etem  or  share  a  revolution.  Kind 
and  moderate  in  daily  life,  his  opinions  never  touched  the 
harshness  of  extremes ;  he  was  not  made  for  strife,  and  being 
essentially  the  friend  only  of  gradual  measures  and  of  wise 
reforms,  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that  the  violence  of  the 
Bevolntion  must  retard  by  many  years  the  establishment  of  a 
true,  *  manly,  and  regulated '  liberty  in  France.  His  liberalism, 
if  once  tinged  with  restlessness,  had  never  been  a  cover  for 
selfi^ness ;  and  thus  in  the  midst  of  personal  failures,  and  in  a 
time  of  political  doubt,  he  never  swerved  from  his  belief  that, 
as  such  a  storm  had  been  needed,  so  it  would  ultimately  bear 
peaceable  fruit.  He  could  not  forget  many  evils  of  which 
he  had  once  been  deeply  cognisant,  and  to  which  he  hoped 
the  new  order  of  things  might  bring  permanent  relief.     His 
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fiEuth  was  large  in  time,  and  as  such  he  was  able  to  iHt>|^iee7  a 
happier  future  for  the  world  in  all  its  present  paasioiiB   and 
excess.     Such  consolatory  thoughts  accompanied  M.  de   Bon- 
stetten  when  he  again  exchanged  the  society  of  Geneva  and 
Lausanne  for  a  secluded  life.     But  the  silence  of  the  Pennine 
Alps  was  welcome  to  him  after  ihe  din  of  armies  and  the  angry 
councils  of  senates,  and  he  immediately  began  to  explore  the 
beautiful  district  under  hb  charge,  from  its  northern  frontia? 
to  the  margin  of  the  Lago  Ma^ore.     The  characteristics  of 
northern  and  southern  Europe  mingled  in  its  scenery  ;  abore  it 
frowned  the  fastnesses  of  Switzerland,  below  it  lay  the  Italian 
lakes,  the  districts  of  Como  and  Lecco^and  the  plains  of  Lombardj 
stretching  up  to  the  gates  of  Milan.     Bonstetten  occa8ioi]aUj 
pushed  his  explorations  as  far  as  Milan,  where  he  once  met  the 
victorious  general  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.    He  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  and  the  con- 
versation seems  to  have  turned  on  the  government  of  Berne, 
and  on  the  way  in  which  so  large  a  public  treasure  had  been 
accumulated  in  so  small  a  state.     Periiaps  this  circumatance 
contributed  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  French  Grovemment 
to  a  strong  box  it  was  so  easy  to  rifle. 

BoDstetten's  great  interest  in  his  last  biulliage  was  the  same 
as  in  his  first — a  crusade  against  sloth,  indolence,  and  super- 
stition. He  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Maggia  and  of  the 
Ticino  a  people  as  uncivilised  as  the  herdsmen  of  Gessenay,  and 
more  indolent  and  apathetic  in  their  poverty,  because  their 
lives  were  passed  under  a  less  inclement  sky.  He  made  the 
tour  of  the  canton,  and  gives  many  curious  descriptions  of  the 
hamlets  and  townships  of  the  different  districts.  From  Lingano 
he  wrote  *  that  such  things  as  schools,  reading  rooms,  benefit 

*  societies,  and  the  like  institutions  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
'  civilisation,  are  unknown,  and  the  arts  are  in  the  same  prediet- 

*  ment  as  the  sciences.  Poverty,  both  in  money  and  in  braim, 
'reigns  in  these  Italian  valleys,  and  not  only  is  poverty, 
'but  beggary  and  idleness  are  encouraged  by  the  convents; 

*  while,  from  the  want  of  infirmaries,  the  sick  are  in  the  most 
'deplorable  condition.'  Agriculture  he  found  in  its  most 
primitive  stages;  the  vines,  which  crept  or  flung  themselves 
in  tangled  masses  about  the  southern  slopes,  owed  their 
purple  clusters  rather  to  the  sunshine  and  the  dews  of  heaven, 
than  to  the  care  of  the  vine-dressers;  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  M.  de  Bonstetten  persuaded  the  people 
of  Locarno  to  grow  or  eat  potatoes.  The  most  curious  feature 
of  the  community  was  its  litigious  spirit.  In  Jjocamo  alone, 
a  town  of  about   1,074  inhabitants,  there  were  thirty-three 
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lawyers,  and  the  suits  before  the  civil  magistrate  amounted  to 
many  thousands.  Any  famous  cause  divided  the  neighbourhood 
into  factions ;  the  earnings  of  a  poor  population  flowed  away  in 
the  purchase  of  the  dear  luxury  of  the  law,  and  blood  was  spilt  in 
the  frays  that  ensued.  In  such  quarrels  Bonstetten  was  often 
called  on  to  mediate,  and  here  again  his  good  sense  and  good 
temper  healed  many  a  breach ;  but  the  taste  was  so  strong  in  his 
clients  that  nothing  but  the  Bevolution  and  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  put  an  end  to  the  lawsuits  of  the  Tessin.  The 
syndic's  observations  were  not  all  of  so  disagreeable  a  charac- 
ter :  the  people  were  gay,  lively,  and  very  sociable ;  their  games  at 
ball  and  at  morray  their  national  dances,  and  the  strains  of  their 
bagpipes  were  new  to  him,  as  were  the  processions,  pilgrimages, 
and  brotherhoods  of  this  Catholic  canton.  The  presence  oif 
this  last  peculiarity  was  offensive  to  Bonstetten,  whose  mind 
abhorring  priestcraft  in  all  its  shapes,  was  peculiarly  averse  to  it 
when  combined  with  idleness ;  and  he  noted  with  sorrow  that 
alongside  of  the  four  monasteries  of  Locarno,  thirty-seven 
taverns  drove  a  flourishing  trade,  while  it  was  impossible  to 
find  a  shop  or  stall  in  which  to  buy  books.  ^  So  long,'  he 
exclaimed, '  as  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  are  brought  up 
'  in  convents,  and  the  men  are  educated  by  priests  whose  talk 
^  is  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  frippery,  and  who  understand 

*  nothing  else,  so  long  will  the  nation  continue  ignorant  and 

*  insignificant.' 

During  three  years,  M.  de  Bonstetten  administered  the 
affairs  of  these  Italian  bailliages  as  their  syndic,  with  full,  we 
had*  almost  said  with  arbitrary,  powers  in  criminal  and  in  civil 
cases;  surrounded  by  temptations  to  sell  justice,  and  by  contra- 
dictions enough  to  provoke  him  to  forget  mercy.  He  left  his 
office  in  1797,  and  when  reviewing  his  life  in  the  Tessin  in  a 
melancholy  mood,  he  was  once  heard  to  aver  ^  that  he  had  seen 
^  a  hundred  occa^ons  of  doing  harm  and  thereby  enriching 
^  himself,  but  that  he  had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 

*  any  good.' 

In  the  following  spring  the  French  troops  swept  over  Berne. 
Bonstetten  passed  through  his  native  town  almost  as  a  fugitive, 
leaving  nothing  behind  him,  he  said,  'but  a  revolutionised 
'place,  full  of  hatred  and  thick  clouds  of  darkness.'  His 
intention  was  to  abandon  the  country,  perhaps  to  fly  from 
Earope  for  ever,  and  to  find  a  new  home  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  in  some  free  but  primitive  city  of  the  West.  But 
the  solicitations  of  Madame  Briin  induced  him  to  turn  his  steps 
northward,  and  during  a  visit  to  Copenhagen  to  mature  his 
plans  for  the  future  of  a  life  whose  political  importance  was 
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now  over.  Thus  at  fifty-five,  the  son  of  the  Treasora  de 
BoDstetten,  the  patrician  patriot  of  Beme,  always  '  aa  Uttk  ai 
*  Bernese  as  possible,'  always  so  ill  at  ease  in  bis  own  city  aad 
in  his  father's  boose,  seemed  destined  to  wear  out  the  remiunder 
of  a  desultiury  and  disappcHnted  life  in  the  reaiote  Scandinavia 
peninsula. 

But  if  the  mominffs  of  youth's  early  promise  often  prore 
themselyes  forsworn,  it  sometimes  also  ha|^>ens  that  there  is  t 
break  in  the  thickest  noonday  gloom,  and  that  for  tfaoee  who 
know  how  to  outride  the  storm,  there  is,  as  in  the  words  of 
ancient  promise,  at  *  evening,  light'     Thus  Bonstetteo,  if  he 
seemed  to  sink,  did  but  sink  as  a  diver  plunges  to  rise,  and 
to  swim  for  the  future  against  less  adverse  tides.     He  wib 
saved  by  his  sympathy  and  his  energy.     At  has  age  he  m%ht 
fairly  have  reasoned  with  himself,  that  men  have  either  scaled 
the  steep  ascent,  and  entered  the  Temple  of  Fame,  or  they 
have  been  tried  and  found  unequal  to  the  effort.     Heroes  mi 
statesmen,  poets  and  painters,  have  oi^n  achieved  greatoes 
before  they  were  thirty,  and  then  (»nce  those  whom  the  Im- 
mortals love  die  young)  dropped  into  early  but  unforgotten 
graves.     Per  himself,  he  was  now  in  more  than  middle  life ;  he 
had  lost  one  of  his  sons,  a  youth  of  great  and  prcMnising  talent: 
he  had  tried  literature  without  either  charmii^  or  atartling 
the  world  by  his  pen :  he  had  tried  to  further  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  had  had  a  philanthropist's  success :  he  had  tried 
politics,  and  there  also  he  had  failed.    All  these  things  were 
against  him ;  but  he  had  for  him  the  two  great  allies  whom  the 
poet  describes  as  alone  found  faithful  to  man  after  the  loa 
and  flight  of  the  ideal :  he  had  friendship  in  its  best  and  widert 
senses,  and  he  had  em{doyment,  the  habit  and  the  love  of  w<^ 
Thus  was  Bonstetten,  to  use  the  happy  {dirase  of  Sainte-Beove, 
'  bom  again.'     He  had  been  compelled  by  duty  and  by  ciroum- 
stances  to  be  a  Swiss  and  a  Bernese,  but  this  new  turn  of 
affairs,  and  the  independence  of  his  means,  allowed  him  to 
become  what  he  truly  was — a  citizen  of  the  world.     Towards 
Berne  and  the  Bernese  his  sentiments  remained  of  a  mixed 
nature.     He  could  not  forget  the  old  stronghold  of  his  fiiumlj 
and  his  race,  but  the  place,  the  people,  the  manners,  and  tbe 
regimey  had  all  been  distasteful  to  him  as  a  youth,  and  tbe 
rulers  had  been,  he  thought,  unjust  to  him  as  a  man.     With 
something  of  resentful  affection  he  was  wont  to  revert  to 
Berne  in  his  talk  and  in  his  books;  with  something  of  lin- 
gering pride  he  spoke  of  her  to  Napole(m  in  their  singoltf 
interview  at  Milan.     He  determined  to  settle  at  Geneva,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occarional  ramble  abrofid,  or  of  a  vifiit 
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io  Paris,  hie  home  wae  fixed  there  till  Uie  last  It  united  to 
many  present  advantages  all  the  best  recollections  of  his  past 
life,  and  if  he  recalled  the  old  lessons  with  Bonnet^  or  the  life 
with  MatthiBon  at  Nyon,  there  lay  around  him  all  the  features 
<^  the  landscape  which  he  had  been  wont  to  associate  with  the 
wise  and  with  the  good :  there  stretched  the  lake,  and  there 
aboTC  his  old  haunts  rose  the  blue  grey  crests  of  Jura.*  He 
was  now  in  the  possession  of  a  modest  competence,  he  had  a 
peaceful  home,  abundant  leisure,  a  few  attached  companions^ 
and  troops  of  friends  who  claimed  and  filled  his  sympathy, 
his  time,  and  his  love.  All  these  advantages  came  to  him  late  in 
life,  but  he  periiaps  realised  their  value  more  that  they  found  in 
him  the  serenity  of  the  j^ilosopher,  the  same  love  of  loiowledge, 
with  a  better  measure  q£  the  limits  oS  all  human  wisdom,  die 
same  respect  for  men,  with  a  wiser  estimate  of  their  rights,  and 
a  deeper  insight  into  their  needs. 

Thus  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  years  that  succeeded  the 
French  Kevolution  and  the  formation  of  the  Helvetic  KepuMic 
were  the  happiest  in  Bonstetten's  life.  He  foUowed  with  the 
deepest  interest  all  the  changes  wrought  in  Europe  by  the 
crisis ;  and  in  the  rush  and  abundance  of  literary  life  and  wcnrk 
he  took  the  greatest  delight.  His  associates  for  the  future  were 
to  be  all  the  great  and  fJl  the  busy  men  of  that  great  and  busy 
epoch.  We  have  seen  of  how  long  standing  was  the  friendship 
di  M.  de  Bonstetten  with  M.  and  Mdme.  Necker.  After  the  fail 
of  the  monarchy,  Loais  XYL's  minister  established  hin^self  in 
his  old  home  at  Coppet,  and  found  in  the  rising  reputation  of 
his  daughter  some  counterpoise  for  his  personal  failures  and  his 
great  political  sorrow.  In  1807  M.  Necker  died.  It  was  then 
the  business  of  M.  de  Bonstetten  to  endeavour  to  ccmsole  his 
daughter.  To  such  a  task  he  had  a  prescriptive  right,  being  at 
once  her  own  and  her  father's  oldest  friend,  and  the  companion 
whom  Madame  de  Stael  had  most  anxiously  endeavoured  to  secure 
for  her  tour  in  Germany.  Bonstetten  remembered  Germune  a 
lively  and  impetuous  child,  and  he  found  her  in  her  bereavement 
full  of  the  same  passionate  spirit,  as  she  poured  out  her  love  for 
her  father  in  alternate  floods  of  tears,  or  bursts  of  tender  and 
doquent  words.     She  would  not  remain  at  Coppet     ^  I  will  go 

*  Matthison's  expression  is  a  singularly  happy  one ;  speaking  of 
Njon,  he  says, 

"  Wo  Agathon,  den  Grazien  vertraut, 
Der  Musen  Stolz,  bewundert  im  Pallaste 
Des  Yolkes  Lust,  bis  wo  der  Jura  blaut^ 
•     •    •     .    mit  Liebe  mich  umfasste.'' 
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^  to  Italy/  she  told  Bonst^tten ;  '  I  will  cany  my  burden  there; 
'  in  that  land,  I  am  told,  people  are  partly  able  to  forget  their 
'existence.'  'God  only  knows/  was  Bonstetten's  remark  to 
Frederica  Briin, '  whether  thb  creature  would  be  happy  had  she 
'  all  the  world  can  give — this  world  is  too  narrow  for  such  a  fiery 
'  soul,  and  I  fear  that  of  the  cup  of  love,  she  will  drink  nothing 
*  but  the  dregs  and  lees.'  Madame  de  StaeFs  great  intellectual 
energy,  if  it  served  to  intensify  her  feelings,  was  able  to  prerent 
her  losing  herself  even  in  sorrow.  When  she  did  return  to  settle 
at  Coppet,  the  house,  lately  one  of  mourning,  became,  in  spite 
of  all  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  the  most  brilliant  spot  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe.  French,  Grerman,  and  Danish  authors 
brought  their  works  to  be  discussed  in  her  salon*  Benjaorin 
Constant  fed  her  with  the  politics  of  the  city  she  was  forbidden 
to  revisit,  and  Madame  Kriidener  entertained  the  circle  with  her 
newly  acquired  mysticism,  and  with  her  piquant  recollections  of 
the  past.  Bonstetten  remarked :  *  You  hear  more  wit  at  Coppet 
'  in  one  day  than  you  can  hear  in  a  year  in  other  places.  It 
'is  impossible  to  be  cleverer  than  Schlegel,  and  his  German* 
'  French  is  so  witty,  so  cutting,  and  so  droll,  that  every  adversary 
'  is  disarmed  in  ten  minutes.  Madame  de  Stael  seems  every  day 
'  better  and  greater.  But  it  is  a  misfortune  to  have  so  mudi 
'  talent.  Mont  Blanc  is  not  more  solitary  in  the  world  than  abe 
'  is.'  His  brilliant  hostess  felt  that  truth  deeply,  and  the  l(Hie- 
liness  which*  increased  for  her  after  her  father's  death,  found 
vent  that  winter  in  the  pages  of 'Corinne;'  the  exceeding  bitter 
cry  by  which  she  revealed  that  fame  (to  use  her  own  words)  is 
but  a  royal  mourning,  in  purple,  for  happiness.  Kome  had 
charmed  her  as  much  as  her  *  Corinne '  had  charmed  the  Bo- 
mans.     She  wrote  to  Bonstetten  from  that  eternal  city : — 

'  One  learns  to  love  Rome,  but  the  feeling  grows  on  one  as  if  I 
were  bewitched ;  the  more  so  in  my  case  that  I  have  found  no  ooe 
among  the  Romans  to  whom  my  mind  or  spirit  can  turn,  so  for  some 
time  I  have  learned  to  live  alone.  William  Humboldt  (who  begs  to 
be  remembered  to  you)  is  the  best  company  I  have  had  here,  for  the 
rest  I  occupy  myselif  mainly  with  the  things  of  Borne.  The  princes 
are  extraordinarily  tiresome;  I  get  on  better  with  the  cardinals^ 
because  as  they  know  something  of  government,  their  intellectual 
circle  is  a  little  enlarged :  but  what  need  has  one  of  men,  when  things 
cry  with  a  loud  voice.' 

During  the  ten  following  years  M.  de  Bonstetten  lived  in 
close  friendship  with  this  gifted  and  erratic  woman.  She  passed 
through  Geneva  for  the  last  time  in  1816,  and  she  would  seem 
to  have  had  some  presentiment  of  her  death,  as  she  took  an 
almost  final  leave  of  him.     Their  mutual  friend^  Dr.  Jurine, 
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attended  her  in  her  last  illness,  and  through  their  correspond- 
ence we  leam  some  traits  of  her  character  in  sickness  and  in 
death. 

'  Her  physical  forces  decreasing,  she  seemed  being  let  down  gradu- 
ally, but  her  intellect  was  never  clouded  even  for  a  moment.  On  the 
contrary  she  was  never  more  eloquent  than  during  her  illness,  and 
she  never  slept  or  would  allow  herself  to  sleep,  lest  she  should  never 
see  her  invalid  husband  (Rocca)  again.  She  was  haunted  by  the  idea 
that  during  her  slumber,  his  eyes  or  her  own  might  be  closed  for  ever. 
The  evening  before  her  death,  she  gave  some  orders  about  his  medi- 
cines being  taken  to  him,  and  a  little  later  said  to  M.  Bocca,  ''  I  have 
**  told  the  servants  to  light  a  fire  in  your  room,  the  evening  is  very 
^cdd.**  Alas!  it  was  the  chill  of  death  beginning  to  creep  over 
herself,  for  the  evening  (July  7th)  was  very  warm.  She  added,  **  We 
"  must  go  to  Naples  this  winter — now  good-night.''  On  the  following 
morning  she  died,  quietly  and  without  pain.' 

Bonstetten  was  much  affected  by  the  news.  He  went  to 
Coppet  to  receive  her  remains,  and  to  lay  them  beside  those  of 
her  father  and  mother.  Alluding  to  her  in  one  of  his  letters, 
he  said : — 

'  One  of  the  highest  and  best  traits  of  her  character  was  her  true 
and  most  generous  power  of  forgiving ;  and  what  gave  real  worth  to 
her  goodness  of  heart  was  that  no  one  knew  mankind  better  than  she 
did,  and  that  no  cme  was  ever  more  able  to  revenge  themselves  by  a 
witty  retort ;  the  goodness  of  some  people  consists,  I  think,  in  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  know  their  neighbours,  and  do  not  see  how  bad 
they  are.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Madame  de  StaeL  I  cannot 
yet  feel  that  she  is  dead  to  me.  What  a  loss !  What  a  blank  from 
henceforth  in  my  life  I  My  heart  aches  with  new  pain  every  time 
that  my  eyes  light  on  the  heads  of  the  waving  poplars  that  surround 
her  grave.    I  miss  her  as  if  she  were  a  part  of  myself' 

In  all  that  relates  to  literature,  no  loss  could  well  have  been 
greater  to  Bonstetten  than  that  of  Madame  de  Stael.     She  had 
not  only  fostered  and  shared  his  tastes,  but  she  had  encouri^ed 
him  again  to  use  his  pen.     Thus,  at  her  instance,  he  published, 
as  a  result  of  his  Italian  tours,  his  *  Journey  over  the  Scenes 
*  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  JBneid.'     With  *  L'Homme  du 
^  iSford  et  I'Homme  du  Midi '  she  was  equally  pleased.     This 
little  essay  had  a  vogue  at  the  time  which  will  not,  we  fear, 
serve  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion.     Yet  its  author  ingeniously 
discriminated  the  characteristics  of  the  two  European  races.   He 
had  studied  the  men  of  the  north  among  the  fioiils  of  Denmark 
and  in  the  halls  of  English  colleges ;  and  he  had  seen  the  mix- 
ture of  the  two  elements  in  the  populations  once  under  his  rule 
round  the  margins  of  the  Italian  lakes.    At  Geneva  be  still  en* 
joyed  ample  oj^rtunities,  had  such  been  needed,  for  obeenring 
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the  men  and  manners  of  all  nations.  He  used  to  say  pUjfuIlj 
that  the  hordes  of  Croats  and  Cossacks  which  had  tttjem 
Switzerland  during  the  war  had  been  succeeded  by  anot^,bil 
more  pacific  invasion.  The  corps  (Tarmee  was  in  this  inetuM 
mainly  composed  of  English  travellers  and  sojourners,  but  iks\ 
were  also  Italians,  Germans,  Greeks,  and  Rus^ans.  Ajoxi 
the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  were  Lord  Brougham,  Lod 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Minto,  and  Lord  Byron,  with  whom  M.  & 
Bonstetten  had  a  short  acquaintance  in  1816.  The  po^  tixs 
in  all  the  glory  and  the  mystery  of  hb  surpassing  but  en^ 
rated  fame,  affected  to  hate  the  society  of  Geneva  in  g^Ko] 
and  of  its  English  residents  in  particular.  But  he  was  livii^il 
the  Villa  Diodati,  on  the  Savoy  side  of  the  lake.  There  tb 
third  canto  of  '  Childe  Harold '  dropped  Arom  a  pen  whid^ 
since  his  late  domestic  misfortunes,  seemed  to  have  aoqmrd 
more  of  passion,  and  to  have  added  more  of  power  to  k 
already  consummate  skilL  There  he  also  lived  in  close  intinoe] 
with  the  Shelleys.  He  visited  Madame  de  Stael  at  Copp^ 
and  so  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Swiss  man  of  letters  vfa 
interested  him  because  of  the  connexion  with  Gray.  LorJ 
Byron  was  favourably  impressed  with  the  little  veteran,  and  il 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  says : — 

*  Bonstetten  is  a  pleadng  old  man  with  a  great  deal  of  ammtM 
He  is  much  looked  up  to  by  his  countrymen,  and  in  UtautnRl!^ 
enjoys  such  a  distinguished  reputation,  that  his  friends  address  niti 
of  their  correspondence  to  him.  I  have  met  him  at  Coppet  eeTGi 
times.* 

With  the  English  poet  Bonstetten  was  charmed : — 

'  There  is  no  one,'  he  wrote  to  Matthison,  *  whom  I  could  conpd 
with  Lord  Byron.  His  voice  is  music,  and  his  features  are  tho«  4 
an  angel ;  only  a  little  mocking  devil  of  a  sneer  flits  across  tbeo  id 
tiines>  and  it  disappears  as  it  came.  His  lordship  has  inqaired  Terr 
pointedly  for  you,  and  I  had  to  describe  to  him  and  to  his  ^ 
HobhoQse  where  and  how  yon  Hved  ;  to  show  them  your  poeos»  i^ 
to  compare  your  style  with  Burger  and  Salts.  We  drove  by  n»«y 
li|rht  that  evenings  and  at  Genthod  the  two  friends  retomed  to  tbe' 
home  by  wattf.  Uobhouse  is  a  very  attractive  person,  fall  of  i*^ 
and  of  spirit.  I  bad  spent  the  evening  at  Copp^  with  these  tv^ 
strange  beings,  with  Madame  de  Stael  and  her  beautifol  duglits> 
All  were  witty  and  gay.* 

It  is  reported  that  M.  de  BoDstetten  did  not  alwajs  be 
Lord  Byron  equally  propiuoos,  and  that  he  once  saw  b^ 
extremely  out  oi  temper.  Dr.  Polidori  thoo^t  proper  tr 
invi;e  two  friends  to  the  Vilk  Diodati,  and  Bonstetten  wis 
aufficienUy  ilkadvised  to  accept  of  the  inTitmtioii.     The  mtftfi 
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of  the  houBOy  very  pardonably  angry  at  the  liberty  taken  by  his 
apothecary,  remarked  that  as  Polidori  had  asked  these  gentle- 
men, he  must  also  entertain  them  himself,  and  departed,  leaving 
MM.  Pictet  and  Bonstetten  to  the  man  of  drugs  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

Coppet  was  in  those  years  so  filled  with  visitors,  that  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  passed  under  the  review  of  any  one  who, 
like  M.  de  Bonstetten,  was  a  neighbour  and  habitue  of  the  house 
which  he  helped  to  enliven.     But  in  that  shifting  society  of 
foreigners  there  was  one  sage  of  Geneva,  with  whom  Bonstetten 
was  constantly  brought  in  contact,  whose  condition  in  some 
measure  resembled  his  own,  from  whom  he  might  have  learnt 
much,  had  there  not  been  a  curious  disparity  in  their  feelings — 
had  not  the  one  been  as  grave  as  the  other  was  gay.     Sismondi, 
the  historian  of  the  Italian  republics,  himself  the  scion  of  an 
old  Tuscan  house,  was,  like  Bonstetten,  a  man  of  letters,  of 
independent  fortune,  and  of  aristocratic  descent.     Like  Bon- 
stetten, his  youth  had  been  fed  with  the  lessons  of  Voltaire  and 
of  Bx)usseau  ;  like  the  son  of  the  Treasurer  of  Berne,  he  was  a 
liberal,  not  by  birth  or  accident,  but  by  conviction  and  principle. 
Both  cultivated  literature,  both  corresponded  with  all  the  notable 
literary  men  and  women  of  their  day.     There,  however,  the 
likeness  ends.     In  temper  and  in  judgment  the  two  men  were 
the  very  antipodes  of  each  other;  and  if  we  may  venture  to 
measure  Bonstetten  by  Sismondi,  the  faults  and  failings  of  the 
former  appear  with  a  distinctness  which  partial  biographers  have 
sought  to  deny  or  to  conceal.   Bonstetten  was  a  creature  of  fancy 
and  of  impulse.     Already  in  his  adolescence  Gray  had  seen  how 
his  vivacity  and  his  love  of  approbation  might  be  the  ruin  of 
his  character ;  still  in  middle  age  that  ^  wandering  imagination ' 
ruled  supreme  over  all  his  other  qualities,  and  was  the  key  at 
once  to  his  virtues  and  his  shortcomings.     His  very  liberalism 
had  originated  in  a  restless  dislike  to  restraints,  preconceived 
opinions,  and  rights  founded  on  precedent  alone,  though  it  was 
afterwards  matured  by  his  ready  sympathy  with  all  who  were  or 
seemed  to  be  oppressed.     His  threats  and  professions  always 
went  far  beyond  his  actions,  and  even  beyond  his  sober  wishes : 
the  whole  sentiment  was  of  the  kind  more  likely  to  be  developed 
in  a  woman,  than  fitted  to  guide  a  statesman  in  any  steady 
career.     The  liberalism  of  Sismondi  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
profound  belief,  a  wiser  because  a  more  patient  creed.     He  had 
suffered  in  his  person  and  in  his  family  from  the  excesses  of  an 
angry  democracy,  and  had  seen  the  effects  of  its  ignorant  and 
brutal  frenzy ;  but  neither  democratic  virtues  nor  democratic 
excesses  ever  assumed  to  his  philosophical  eyes  the  proportions 
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which  they  did  to  many  spectators  of  the  Bevolution.  Both 
Bonstetten  and  Sismondi  were  incapable  of  any  wish  to  see  the 
direction  of  the  country  abandoned  to  its  unlettered  dasses, 
but  Bonstetten's  hopes  were  always  Utopian^  eyen  when  fait 
views  were  moderate.  He  dreamt  of  a  future  for  his  country 
when,  as  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  'every  human  creature 

*  should  find  its  proper  level,  and  every  man  settle  into  that 

*  place  for  which  his  natural  qualities  fitted  him.'  Sismondi, 
better  read  in  the  past  history  of  the  world,  and  better  ac- 
quainted witJi  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  had  no  such 
brilliant  hopes.  He  contended  for  what  he  felt  to  be  just,  but 
he  accustomed  himself  to  acquiesce  in  what  is  inevitable :  he 
understood  that  progress  in  human  affiurs  is  not  in  the  same 
ratio  with  the  restless  beating  of  human  hearts :  he  felt  this 
world  to  be  one  of  trial  uid  of  experiments:  he  believed  that 
Justice,  though  she  follows  with  lagging  steps,  has  her  appointed 
hour ;  and  he  distinguidied  among  all  the  disorders  which  mark 
the  workings  of  ihe  human  will,  the  perpetual  action  of  a  present 
Providence,  a  Power  as  merciful  as  just.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Sismondi,  like  Bonstetten,  had  been  a  sceptic  Both  lived 
to  review  their  opinions,  but  Bonstetten  had  not  sufficient  per- 
spicacity of  thought  to  disentangle  Christianity  from  the  adoii* 
nistrative  evils  of  priestcraft,  or  from  the  <k)ctrinal  mists  of 
Methodism.  Sismondi  rose  above  the  intolerance  of  scepticism 
and  the  blank  infidelity  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  a  philo- 
sophical, though  not  an  orthodox,  belief  in  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity. He  avowed  his  altered  but  distinct  convictions,  and  sent 
an  expression  of  them  to  his  friend ;  but  Bonstetten,  who  had 
quarrelled  with  Mdme.  Nec^er  de  Saussure  about  her  pietism, 
refused  to  read  Sismondi's  letters  on  '  Keligious  Progress.' 

In  all  these  things  Sismondi  was  real,  while  Bonstetten  re- 
mained a  trifler.  It  is  true  he  was  an  amiable  one.  The  critical 
faculty  was  entirely  wanting  in  him :  he  seldom  saw  that  other 
people  were  ridiculous:  he  never  saw  that  he  made  himself  so ; 
for  his  vanity  was  harmless,  and  his  partiality  excessive.  Sia- 
mondi,  on  llie  contrary,  saw  faults  very  quickly,  and  only 
excused  them  because  faults  are  comnoon  to  the  race.  He  knew 
Bonstetten  well,  lived  much  in  his  society,  much  under  the 
same  roof,  and  he  has  left  a  sketch  of  him  which  it  is  useful  to 
compare  with  the  portraits  of  a  more  lenient  posterity : — 

<  We  live  in  the  same  house,  and  meet  daily  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  His  body  and  mind  have  recovered  from  his  last  Olness, 
and  both  seem  in  their  first  youth.  .  .  .  He  is  so  young  that  one 
would  think  he  had  bv  some  charm  cheated  time  into  passing  hia 
over,  but  it  always  makes  me  anxious  if  he  ails  in  any  way :  I  U 
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lest  something  should  break  the  charm.  He  is  much  attached  to  you, 
and  jrou  must  not  judge  of  the  depth  of  his  feelings  by  the  extreme 
levity  of  his  manners.  He  has  all  the  tender  and  gentle  emotions  of 
a  man  of  twenty,  and  as  for  sorrows  they  do  not  seem  to  reach  him. 
.  .  Berne  he  has  so  entirely  forgotten,  that  he  observes  it 
-whenever  he  goes  there,  as  one  would  do  some  strange  town.  The 
Sernese,  on  the  other  hand,  begin  to  forgive  him  for  possessing 
more  wits  than  the  whole  of  them  put  together,  and  for  being 
younger  in  mind^  in  body,  and  in  hopes,  than  themselves  or  than 
their  children.  It  is  odd  that  he  should  have  been  bom  at  Berne, 
for  his  character  is  that  of  a  native  of  a  southern  clime.  Imagina- 
tion is  the  groundwork  of  his  nature :  it  is  by  imagination  that  he 
suffers  and  that  he  is  consoled.  ...  I  love  him  tenderly,  but 
I  blush  for  his  follies  as  if  I  was  responsible  for  them ;  he  is  twenty- 
five  years  older  than  I  am,  yet  I  always  feel  as  if  he  were  a  young 
man  given  into  my  charge.  He  has  all  the  heedlessness  of  a  boy, 
and  such  is  his  want  of  thought,  that  I  find  it  needless  to  attach 
more  importance  to  his  words  than  he  does  himself.  Still  he 
has  all  the  attractions  of  youth  as  well  as  its  faults,  and  one  must 
forgive  him  the  last  in  favour  of  the  first.  I  have  seen  him  show 
the  greatest  generosity  of  character ;  he  is  incapable  of  malice  or  of 
bitterness,  and  is  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  everything  that  is 
noble,  beautiful,  and  good  ;  with  all  this  he  is  also  perfectly  gentle 
and  easy  to  Hve  with.  We  have  passed  months,  and  sometimes 
whole  summers  together,  and  I  cannot  recollect  to  have  seen  him  out 
of  temper  for  a  moment.  He  has  never  abandoned  his  friends,  but 
he  forgets  them  very  often.' 

It  would  have  been  more  just  if  Sismondi  had  said  he  replaced 
them  very  often,  for  Bonstetten  did  not  forget :  he  only  at- 
tached less  importance  to  the  persons  than  to  the  place  which 
they  filled,  and  when  dead  or  absent  he  filled  up  their  place 
without  the  difficulty  which  a  deeper  nature  must  have  found. 

Madame  de  Bonstetten  was  desid,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
replace  her,  an  intention  which  rather  complicated  her  widower's 
relations  with  Sismondi,  since  Bonstetten  had  projected  a  mar- 
riage with  his  mother.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  Sismondi 
should  discourage  such  an  alliance :  though  less  unnatural  that 
Bonstetten  should  aspire  to  it.  The  elder  Madame  de  Sismondi 
was  a  womaiv  of  rare  qualities,  gifted,  loving,  and  courageous. 
In  her  and  in  his  sister,  the  historian  had  found  the  tenderest 
appreciation,  but  no  flattery,  great  uprightness  of  feeling,  and 
every  incentive  to  self-denisil  and  industry.  Sismondi's  wife,  an 
English  lady,  whose  memory  is  deservedly  respected  by  those 
who  knew  her,  the  sister  of  Lady  Mackintosh,  was  of  the  same 
stamp,  while  the  women  of  the  Bonstetten  family  had  been  of 
singular  mediocrity;  and  to  the  elder  Mdme.  de  Sismondi 
Charles- Yiotor,  aged  sixty-six,  now  offered  bis  hand.     By  her 
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son  the  proposition  was  instantly  vetoed,  and  the  lady  not  bar- 
ing any  object  for  opposing  his  wishes,  or  for  gratifying  thoee  oi 
M.  de  Bonstetten,  allowed  the  matter  to  drop.  Her  suitor  a^ 
quiesccd,  and  never  made  a  second  attempt  to  replace  the  goitk 
wife  whom  he  had  married  from  the  de  Watteville  house,  sod 
taken  from  the  dullest  circles  of  Berne  to  be  the  companum  of 
his  life's  most  eventful  years ;  but  in  truth  he  appears  to  hxst 
lived  with  his  wife,  when  he  lived  with  her  at  sdl,  on  term  d 
indifference;  and  Frederica  Briin  always  had  a  much  laiv^ 
share  of  his  time  and  attentions.  Time,  which  we  see  had  do 
sobering  effect  on  Bonstetten's  spirits,  left  its  traces  on  kk 
society  and  his  home.  One  son  alone  remained  to  him,  and  br 
the  death  of  Miiller  he  had  lost  his  earliest  and  best-trusted 
ally.  Matthison  however  remained,  and  he  came  to  Genen  ia 
1820.  There,  vrith  its  former  owner,  he  revisited  Nyon,atti 
the  friends  were  able  to  recall  old  associations,  and  to  compani 
old  thoughts  with  new.  The  polidcs  of  this  period  (that  of  the 
Restoration)  were  not  unpleasing,  and  the  sight  of  a  constitih 
tional  king  on  the  French  throne  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  good 
augury  for  the  future.  As  r^arded  Switzerland,  Bonstettec 
could  only  say  that  everything  promised  welL  'A  people's 
^  liberty,'  he  added,  ^  must  be  in  proportion  to  its  lights,  and  in 

*  all  points  Switzerland  is  improving.     I  see  progress  ereiy* 

*  where,  and  the  soul  of  the  movement  in  the  mixtore  to<l 

*  better  relations  of  the  different  classes,  while   the  coontij 

*  gains  in  manners,  in  opulence,  and  in  education.' 

BoQstetten's  own  education  seems  to  have  been  |Nnogre»Teto 
the  very  last.  Every  new  invention  interested  him,  and  be 
added  ao  incessantly  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  that  he  was  wont 
to  say  that  no  hour  of  the  day  was  ever  unoceufned  or  cffM 
hans:  heavy  on  his  hands ;  and  ao  fSar  from  regretting  his  yovti), 
he  declared  that  he  prefisrred  'the  brains  <rf'his  old  age  to  tbe 
^  empty  and  unfumi^ied  head  he  had  carried  about  with  him  ii 

*  youth,'  His  oorrespoodenoe,  as  m^t  have  been  sappoeel 
was  very  large,  and  his  lettars  oontun  many  curious  epsode 
and  allttsioDs  to  the  lustoiT  of  kb  t]me&  Zechokke,  as  he  gra- 
dually replaced  MuIW,  reoetved  a  great  proportion  of  the  Uter 
letters  of  his  reteran  compatriot,  and  endeavoured  to  repij 
them  in  kind.  Adku^  much  interesting  matter  communio^ 
br  him  is  a  striking  notice  of  Queen  Hortense  and  hersooydr 
ing  their  stay  at  SchinraaNJu     ^Sbe  is^'said  Zachokkey'almlj 

j^renchwoouai*  witty,  and  Terr  pleKUg.     As  for  her  900,I 

pitv  kiaa.     Had  be*filled  a  tkroM  be  m^t  have  been flocse- 

bCN^y«^  Boii$tettefid  aasvers  speak  of  public  events,  of  pnTtte 

iaiwats,  aad  of  tke  stnagets  ke  leceif  td  at  Geneva  Hevito 


r 
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f  CMteanbriand,  of  Caeimir  Delavigne,  of  Rossi,  of  a  visit  from 
le  Duke  of  Orleans  afterwards  Louis-Philippe,  of  Victor 
lugo's  poems,  of  the  romantic  school  in  poetry,  of  the  spread 
f  Methodism  in  Switzerland,  of  the  departure  of  Capo 
'Istrias  for  Greece,  of  his  own  works,  and  of  Zschokke^s  novels. 
I  prefer  his  letters  to  his  books,'  said  Zschokke  to  Mdme.  de 
!ircourt ;  ^  for  whereas  others  labour  and  polish  what  they  have 
written,  our  friend  is  a  poet  and  wise  man,  and  the  first  ex- 
pr^sion  of  his  thought  is  both  natural  and  clear.'  Of  female 
Drrespondents,  Bonstetten  always  had  a  great  number.  His 
itters  to  Frederica  Briin  and  to  Mdme.  de  Stael  would  make 
biography  in  themselves ;  but  he  also  wrote  frequently  to 
Idme.  Caffarelli,  to*  Mdme.  Necker  de  Saussure,  to  Mdme. 
erome  Buonaparte,  to  the  Duchess  of  Wurtemberg,  and  to 
lie  Countess  of  Albany.  He  had  met  llie  wife  of  Charles 
Edward  in  1774,  and  fell  in  love,  so  tradition  avers,  with  the 
ingular  woman  who  was  known  in  later  life  as  the  queen  of 
lorentine  society  and  as  the  mistress  of  Alfieri.  Bonstetten 
rorshipped  her  afar  ofi^,  and  corresponded  regularly.  Eight  of 
is  letters  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume  which  stands  at  the 
ead  of  our  pages ;  they  are  preserved  along  with  many  others 
ddressed  to  the  Countess  of  Albany,  in  the  Mus€e  Fabre  at 
lontpellier.  They  are  average  specimens  of  his  style — kind, 
rank,  and  polished,  without  vigour,  and  without  critical  acumen, 
at  turned  with  the  rather  frivolous  grace  which  distinguished 
is  character  and  mind.   The  following  is  from  Geneva,  1811 : — 

'  Am  I  then  to  see  you  this  summer,  or  this  spring  ?  I  am  en- 
hanted ;  bat  pray  tell  me  when  it  is  to  be,  that  I  may  await  you 
itber  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere.  I  believe  you  will  find  out  our 
nend  (Mdme.  de  Stael  ?)  and  go  to  her.  I  think  her  rather  dull 
nd  low  about  her  afiairs.  The  harm  done  to  her  is  really  diabolical, 
nd  the  arrow  has  sunk  into  her  soul.  .  .  I  pity  her.  She  has 
^n  acting  a  play  and  laughing! — to  keep  herself  from  weeping  I 
appose. 

^  I  am  much  touched  by  the  proofs  of  your  friendship,  and  it  will 
[i?e  me  infinite  pleasure  to  express  all  I  feel  to  a  person  whom 

bave  loved  far  more  than  I  have  known  her.  I  shall  propose  to 
^oa  to  make  a  tour  in  Switzerland.  My  country  is  nearly  as  strange 
0  me  as  it  is  to  you ;  for  since  the  Revolution  everything  is  so 
changed  that  Switzerland  is  even  more  new  to  her  citizens  than  to 
itraDgers  who  cannot  compare  its  present  state  with  anything  they 
lave  knovm  before.  ...  I  wish  you  knew  Greneva,  and  I  believe 
t  would  please  you  as  much  as  it  pleases  me.  There  is  no  place  in 
vhich  mental  culture  is  more  advanced,  and  there  are  no  people  so 
^^\i  worth  knowing  as  the  Genevese  when  once  one  conquers  their 
^endship.  The  best  talk  in  Europe  is  to  be  found  here,  for  friend- 
Bbip,  simple  tastes,  and  intellectual  pleasures  are  all  appreciated,  and 
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these  advantages  are  found  in  the  most  beautiful  sitoatioii  in  the 
world.  I  am  living  in  Sismondi's  house,  and  his  friendship  fofrms  a 
great  part  of  my  happiness.  I  believe  he  will  establish  himself  hoe, 
and  marry  a  charming  person  in  whom  every  advantage  is  united. 
You  see  I  am  telling  you  everybody's  secrets  to-day.  Adieu,  Madame. 
Nothing  is  so  cheering  as  the  words  of  friendship,  both  those  which 
one  expresses,  and  those  which  one  is  allowed  to  hear.    .     .' 

<  18X2. — ^I  have  only  seen  Mdme.  de  Stael  twice.  Her  son  tells  me 
she  embarked  at  Gronstadt  on  her  way  to  Sweden,  but  that  he  has  not 
heard  of  her  arrival  at  Stockholm,  whither  she  is  bound.  Her  house 
and  company  are  a  gpreat  loss  to  me,  and  very  witty  people  become 
rarer  every  day.  Geneva,  however,  is  tolerably  briUiant.  Tmhna 
has  been  here,  and  a  great  influx  of  strangers  as  in  the  good  old  time- 
Now  we  have  the  Empress  Josephine  establlished  at  her  Ccanpitgne 
close  to  the  town,  and  that  keeps  up  a  good  deal  of  stir.  .  .  .  Could 
you  not  commit  some  sin,  and  get  banished  to  Greneva?  Adieu, 
Madame.  I  think  often  of  you,  and  nothing  would  be  more  pleasing 
than  to  find  that  you  had  not  forgotten  your  very  humble  servant, 

De  BONSTETTElf  .* 

The  society  of  graceful  and  educated  women  was  a  necessity 
for  Bonstetten.  A  yision  after  his  own  heart  was  Madame 
Emile  de  Girardin  when  she  first  came  to  Geneva : — 

*  Delphine  Gay  has  been  here,*  (he  wrote,)  *  a  girl  of  twenty,  who 
is  a  true  poet.  She  is  a  child  bom  on  Parnassus,  a  blonde,  with 
magnificent  hair  and  figure,  and  a  most  natural  creature.  I  never 
can  wonder  enough  at  the  difierence  between  the  new  school  and  the 
old,  and  Delphine  has  a  way  of  reading  verses  which  is  quite  peculiar 
to  herself.  She  does  not  declaim  in  the  least,  and  has  not  a  trace  of 
coquettrie  about  her,  she  leaves  that  to  her  mother.' 

Short  passages  like  these  make  us  regret  that  so  few  of  Bon- 
stetten's  letters  to  and  from  the  persons  we  have  mentioned  can 
now  be  recovered.  The  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Madame  de 
Stael  would,  for  example^  be  a  far  more  valuable  collection  than 
those  sent  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar^  and  lately 
published.  But  Bonstetten  was  incredibly  generous  in  giving 
away  what  would  have  been  doubly  precious  if  it  could  have 
been  kept  together,  and  equally  careless  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  papers.  It  was  not  till  a  very  late  period  of  his  life 
that  he  began  to  write  his  ^Recollections ; '  but  at  his  advanced 
aee,  when  memory  had  begun  to  wane,  and  method  to  collect  his 
ideas  was  wanting,  it  was  too  late.  He  wrote  a  small  portion  of 
the  book,  and  then  laid  it  aside,  or  used  the  sheets  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  listless  and  invalid  hours.  His  cheerfulness  still 
remained,  but  names  and  dates  slipped  from  his  mind,  and 
his  eyesight  at  last  failed.  To  within  a  few  days  of  his  death 
he  had,  however,  sanguine  hopes  of  recovery.  At  last  a  marked 
change  passed  over  him,  and  hope  had  to  be  abandoned  by  others 
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and  by  himself.  He  died  in  February  1832,  having  sumyed 
Matthison  and  Frederica  Briin  by  little  more  than  a  year. 
'  He  is  dead/  (wrote  Zschokke,)  ^  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
'  there  is  any  country  in  Europe  where  he  was  not  known,  and 

*  where  he  has  not  left  those  who  mourn  for  him  as  for  a 
'  friend.'    *  He  is  dead/  replied  Anastasia  de  Circourt, '  and  no 

*  one  can  give  us  back  what  we  have  lost  in  him.     His  memory 

*  ought  to  draw  those  together  who  were  once  beloved  by  him. 

*  Write  me  a  few  words  of  comfort.  .  .  .  Bonstetten  must 
'  remain  one  of  the  best  recollections  of  my  young  life.  How 
^  I  loved  him  I  Every  thought  of  him  now  turns  to  tears  for 
'  his  loss.'  Charles  de  Bonstetten  once  said  that  love  was  as 
essential  to  his  life  as  is  the  sunshine  to  an  insect  of  a  day. 
He  lived  and  was  loved,  he  died  and  was  not  unwept. 

Thus  peaceAilly  dosed  a  once  restless  and  eventful  life. 
Herr  Morell  says  his  youth  and  middle  career  were  a  drama, 
and  that  his  old  age  was  an  idyll,  gracious,  calm,  and  sweet. 
If  it  was  indeed  an  idyll,  it  was  one  distinguished  by  two 
curious  features.  Great  and  highminded  men  and  women 
played  the  first  parts,  where  its  hero  took  but  a  secondary 
place;  and  the  context  of  this  playful  poem  was  a  stern  and 
wonderful  page  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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HPhb  unnatural  contest  raging  between  the  United  States  has, 

not  unreasonably,  concentrated  attention  at  the  present  time 

en  that  portion  of  American  soil.     For  the  moment,  'the 
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*  Americans'  mean  for  us  Federals  and  Confederates*     For  the 
moment,  the  vast  map  of  North  America  is  the  map  of  the 
United   States,  with  a  huge  border  of  wilderness,   '  Indian 
'  countries' — ancient  civilisation  reverting  to  still  more  pristine 
solitudes    as  in   the  forest-covered  cities  of    Honduras   and 
Yucatan,  or  solitudes  but  slowly  emerging  into  civilisation, 
.  as  throughout  the  Valley  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  *  Territories ' 
of  the  Far  West.     The  future  fate  of  Washington's   great 
Bepublic  has  become  the  American  problem  of  the  day ;  and, 
vast  as  are  the  regions  outside  its  boundaries,  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  they  should  be  less  regarded  at  present  than 
the    more    exciting    events    happening    within    the    Union. 
To  some  such  cause  we  must  attribute  the  slight  attention 
which  recent  changes  on  its  northern  frontiers  have  received. 
There,  we  have  founded  two  new   Pacific  colonies.     There, 
the  land  of  the  beaver  and  the  Blackfoot  has  become  the  land 
of  gold  and  gold-miners.     There,  the  transfer  of  the  property 
and  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  a  new  and  more 
numerous  body  of  shareholders,  has  increased  the  public  im- 
portance of  their  future  operations.     These  are  interesting 
events.     Seen  in  the  lurid  glare  from  the  vast  conflagra- 
tion now  raging  throughout  the  Union  —  like  one  of  its  own 
prairie-fires — we  can  at  once  perceive  their  importance  and 
the  great  responsibilities   which  they  entail  upon  us.     Nor, 
indeed,  is  the  one  element  of  interest  which  is  now  uppermost 
in  our  minds  altogether  wanting.     At  the  present  moment,  our 
troops,  and  those  of  the  United  States,  stand  face  to  face  on 
the  island  of  San  Juan  to  support  the  claims  of  their  respec- 
tive Governments.     These  are,  indeed,  but  miniature  armies  of 
occupation,  yet  who  can  say  of  what  forces  they  might  prove 
the  pioneers,  if  the  settlement  of  this  dispute  be  indefinitely 
protracted  ?     The  British  Government  has  forborne  to  urge  a 
settlement  of  its  claims  on  the  Northern  States  during  their 
hour  of  trial :  and  the  Northern  States  are  loud  in  their  pro- 
mises of  a  settlement  hereafter.     We  shall  see  before  we  con- 
clude that  this  is  no  idle  controversy,  and  that  it  ought  speedily 
to  be  brought  to  a  definite  issue. 

Great  Britainis  still  by  far  the  largest  of  American  landowners. 
In  temperate  regions  alone — or,  at  least,  in  regions  within  the 
temperate  zone — the  British  possessions  considerably  exceed  the 
whole  area  of  the  United  States.  Events — in  a  great  measure 
beyond  control — ^have  hastened  the  occupation  of  large  portions 
of  these  districts.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  possible  to  define 
more  satisfactorily  the  precise  powers  and  possessions  which  the 
progress  of  events  was  leaving  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.. 
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Bat  the  discovery  of  gold  within  British  territory^  and  the  con* 
sequent  peopling  of  our  portion  of  the  Pacific  seaboard,  are 
movements  entirely  beyond  control.  New  communities — wilder- 
nesses to  be  subdued — neighbours  whose  ultimate  destiny  has 
roused  the  solicitude  of  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world,  now 
call  on  us  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  wise  policy.  Whether 
what  we  have  sdready  done  has  been  well  done,  it  is  at  least 
necessary  that  we  should  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  our 
acts  and  the  position  in  which  they  now  place  us  on  the  American 
continent* 

We  propose  therefore  to  pass  under  examination  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitable  portion  of  country  to  the  north  of  the 
United  States'  dividing  line,  known  as  British  North  America ; 
and  to  inquire  into  the  more  pressing  subjects  with  which 
it  has  of  late  become  connected.  A  very  rapid  sketch, 
however,  of  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  the  events  which  have  now  brought  a  large  portion  of 
them  under  the  more  immediate  control  of  the  Crown,  may 
prove  no  uninteresting  introduction  to  our  task.     '  There  is 

*  a  colouring  of  romance,'  observes  Mr.  Gladstone*,  *  over  the 
^  whole  history  of  this  territory ;  and,  although  romance  and 
^  law  are  not  usually  associated,  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that, 
^  turning  from  the  wild  life  of  these  regions,  and  the  pursuits 
^  of  the  people  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Company,  to 
^  the^  legal  points  concerning  its  condition  and   status,  there 

*  never  was  presented  for  the  exercise  of  human  ingenuity  and 
^  intelligence  a  more  interesting  or  more  curious  set  of  questions 

*  than  are  involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter.' 

Few  indeed  were  the  projects  which  the  impetuous  cousin  of 
Charles  II.  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  Yet  among  them  is  to 
be  numbered  the  origin  of  the  Company  of  Adventurers  of 
England  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay.  While  their  first  governor 
was  blowing  those  glass  bubbles  in  Spring  Gardens,  which 
^have  long  amused  children  and  pumed  philosophers,'  the 
servants  of  the  new  Company  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  policy  which  was  wisely  to  exercise  the  most  ample  powers 
over  the  most  enormous  territories  ever  entrusted  to  an  associa- 
tion of  private  individuals.  ^  Bupert's  Land,'  acccording  to  the 
charter  of  Charles  IL,  was  somewhat  vaguely  defined  as  ^all 
'  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the  countries,  coasts,  and  confines 
^  of  the  seas,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatever 

*  latitude  they  shall  be,  tiiat  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  straits 

*  commonly  called  Hudson's  Straits.'    And  to  the  new  pro- 

*  Debate  on  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  July  20,  1858. 
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prietors  of  Bupert's  Land  was  given — even  more  yagaelj — *  tbe 
^  whole  and  entire  trade  and  traffic  to  and  from  all  havenSp 
^  baysy  creeks,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas  into  which  thej  shall  find 
'  entrance  or  passage  by  water  or  land  out  of  the  territories, 
^  limits,  and  places  aforesaid.'  Though  the  Company  permitted 
more  than  a  century  to  elapse  without  making  any  considerable 
incursions  into  these  vast  territories,  yet,  as  we  shall  presently 
find,  it  needed  no  very  forced  interpretation  to  extend  the  powers 
given  to  them  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

From  whatever  cause,  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  entered  upon  any 
practical  assertion  of  their  claim  to  the  vast  inland  districts; 
when,  indeed,  a  rival  company  of  great  energy  had  already 
invaded  them.  The  North- West  Company  numbered  aniongst 
its  shareholders  some  of  the  most  influential  and  enterprising 
merchants  of  the  Canadas,  It  possessed  no  charter,  enjoyed  no 
royal  privileges ;  but  it  found  huge  territories  unoocupied,  and 
it  occupied  them  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  with  that  s<mie- 
what  more  than  ordinary  esprit  de  corps  which  soon  came  to  dis- 
tinguish these  two  great  trading  associations.  At  the  o^pemsig 
of  the  present  century,  this  new  rival  Company  bad  establidied 
^  Forts '  (or  trading  depdts  with  the  Indian  hunters)  thitMighoot 
all  the  more  remote  districts.  It  had  crossed  the  Bocky  Moon- 
tains,  and  continued  its  forts  down  the  C<dumbia,  the  Fraser, 
the  Caledonia, — and,  more  generally,  throughout  the  whc^ 
district  then  called  New  C^edonia,  but  now  known  as  the 
Colony  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  understood  their  Charter  as 
applying  to  ^  all  lands  watered  by  streams  flowing  into  Hudscm's 
*  B2^y/  and  it  required  no  very  great  ingenuity  to  trace  tbeee 
streams  far  within  the  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In- 
deed, the  whole  of  tiiis  huge  country,  from  thence  to  the  diores 
of  the  Atlantic,  may  be  taken  as  one  vast  plain,  uninterrupted 
by  any  considerable  watershed.  The  great  torrents  which  poor 
down  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  exhaust  their 
early  impetuosity  ere  they  reach  within  2,000  miles  of  the 
coast.  Local  depressions  have  led  to  that  network  of  lakes,  or, 
more  properly,  inland  seas,  which,  in  their  vast  size  and  fre- 
quency, render  peculiar  this  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Evaporation^  however,  throughout  these  regions  is  but  wght ; 
and,  immense  as  are  these  Iwes,  they  are  wholly  unable  to  re- 
tain the  ereat  volumes  of  water  which  enter  them.  Hence  they 
are  found  to  be  invariably  furnished  with  outlets  as  lai^  as  the 
streams  which  supply  them.  These  outlets  either,  in  their  turn, 
enter  other  lakes,  or  find  their  way  as  independent  rivers  to  the 
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more  distant  sea-ooaet.     In  this  manner,  the  whole  country 
presents  a  complete  network  of  water  communication;    and 
there  is  probably  no  portion  of  it  to  which  the  Hudson's  Bay 
vojfogevT  cannot  paddle  his  l^ht  canoe,  with  an  occasional 
unpacking  at  the  various   ^portages/  or  falls  in  the  course 
of  the  streams*      Thus,  to  select  (Hie  from  many  instances, 
the  Peace  Biver  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the   Bocky 
Mountains — at    no  very  c(msiderable  distance,  indeed,   from 
tlie  shores  of  the  Pacific     Thence  it  threads  its  way  through 
the  valleys   and  passes  of   this  great  chain,  and  at  length 
issues  from  its  eastern  flanks,  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  through 
portals  some  3,000  or  4,000  feet  in  perpendicular  height — 
apparently  gliding  from  1ii<B  heart  of  the  mountain  mass  which 
towers  overhead.     From  this  point,  pursuing  its  course  with 
much  tortuous  winding,  it  joins  Lake  Athabasca.     Lake  Atha- 
basca communicates  with  Lake  WoUaston:  Lake  WoUaston 
with  Deer  Lake.    From  Deer  Lake  there  is  a  complete  net- 
work of  water  communioatTon,  by  strewn  and  lake,  to  die  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay.     If  the  Charter  placed  its  holders  in  posses- 
sion of  all  lands  watered  by  streams  flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay, 
it  might  be  said  to  surrender  to  them  the  sources  of  the  Peace 
Biver  rising  in  New  Caledonia — of  the  Saskatchewan,  which 
might  be  traced  from  Oregon — of  the  Biver  of  the  Mountains, 
which  took  its  rise  not  far  from  the  Bussian  possessions — of  the 
Bed  Biver,  which  sprung  from  United  States'  confines— -of  the 
Churchill,  which  was  fed  by  Polar  snows — of  a  thousand  streams 
and  watercourses  which  permeated  every  portion  of  the  ^  Lidian 
*  countries^' 

But^  on  the  other  hand,  still  more  peculiar  features  of  the 
country  supplied  arguments  to  their  already  powerful  rival.  The 
whole  of  this  great  lake  system  is  subject  to  considerable  fluc- 
tuation. Controlled  by  no  important  or  long-sustained  fall  of 
the  huge  expanse  of  wilderness  stretching  firom  the  foot  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  and  Polar  Oceans,  its  waters, 
in  their  restless  uncertainty,  more  nearly  resemble  the  heavings 
of  the  great  Deep  itself.  At  one  time,  a  lake  discharges  its 
outpourings  towards  the  east :  at  another  time,  its  redundant 
waters  are  found  flowing  towards  the  west.  Now,  Lake  Atha- 
basca supplies  the  Great  Slave  Lake:  anon,  it  is  itself  the  re- 
cipient. In  this  manner,  the  great  streams  which  connect  these 
reservoirs  not  infrequently  change  the  direction  of  their  cur- 
rents. Now,  the  canoe  of  the  explorer  drops  eently  into  the 
Lake  of  the  Great  Bear:  his  successor,  on  the  same  route, 
finds  himself  obliged  to  pull,  and  even  to  push  with  strong 
poles,  against  a  swift  tide.     Even  the  rivers  independent  of 
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the  lake  system  are  not  without  their  bewildering  changes. 
Through  the  more  level  districts,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
way  their  deep  sluggish  waters  are  flowing.  At  fords,  and 
shallower  portions  of  their  watercourses,  springs,  rising  in  the 
beds  of  the  streams,  may  be  found  contributing  their  currents 
both  ways,  at  the  same  time.  Immense  reservoirs  of  water, 
too,  stored  beneath  the  surface,  sometimes  burst  up  through  the 
channels  of  these  streams,  and  quite  alter  their  courses.  Bat 
the  greatest  vicissitudes  are  due  to  the  seasons.  And  these  are 
sometimes  grand  and  terrific  in  the  extreme.  Many  of  these 
great  watercourses,  in  the  more  high  latitudes,  become  frozen  to 
the  depth  of  several  feet.  With  the  opening  spring,  their  many 
tributaries,  swollen  with  melted  snows,  and  plunging  madly 
down  the  steeps  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  pour  their  foaming 
torrents  into  the  main  channel.  For  some  time  the  stmgjg^e 
is  immense.  At  length  the  solid  ice  is  rent  asunder  with  £he 
bellowing  of  thunder;  and,  broken  piecemeal,  clashing,  tum- 
bling, jarring,  in  a  boiling  sea,  it  retires  sullenly  down  stream 
until  it  accumulates  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  an  impr^- 
nable  wall.  Here  mass  is  elevated  on  mass,  until  the  solid 
barrier  is  raised  to  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  ordinal^ 
level  of  the  stream.  In  the  meantime,  the  waters  spread  rapidly 
over  the  surrounding  country,  converting  it  into  a  wide  and 
deep  sea,  and  seldom  retiring  until  they  have  made  considerable 
changes  in  the  water  communication  of  the  district 

These  peculiar  features  of  the  country  were  not  lost  upon  eo 

fushing  and  energetic  a  body  as  the  North- West  Company. 
f  the  Chartered  Association  could  point  to  the  great  inland 
seas — the  broad  rivers,  which  communicated  with  their  bay,  the 
new  Company  was  not  slow  to  discover  equally  great  inland 
seas — equally  broad  rivers,  discharging  their  waters  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  possession  of  the  vast  North- Western  dis- 
tricts was  assumed  to  hang  upon  the  results  of  geographical 
exploration,  and  its  progress  was  watched  by  the  shareholders 
and  officers  of  these  two  great  associations  with  the  keenest 
scrutiny.  What  lakes  really  did  communicate  with  each  other 
— whence  the  main  streams  derived  their  sources, — ^and  whether 
they  ultimately  found  their  way  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or 
discharged  themselves  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  became  invested 
with  a  curious  importance.  The  possession  of  vast  hunting 
fields  was  assumed  to  depend  on  the  course  of  a  stream,  the 
outlet  of  a  lake,  even  the  breaking  up  of  a  hard  frost  The 
whole  of  these  immense  regions,  even  far  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  were  explored  with  a  persistence  and  devotion  to 
the  service  of  each   Company,  which  their  dreary  landscape. 
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the  fluctuating  character  of  the  drainage,  and  the  embarrassing 
nature  of  the  proofs  presented,  might  hardly  seem  to  warrant. 
Indeed,  for  several  years,  the  course  of  geographical  inquiry  had 
no  more  ardent  enthusiasts  than  the  two  great  Firms  whose  chief 
business  lay  in  peltries  and  blankets.  Mr.  Heame,  an  officer  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company^  had,  in  1771,  followed  down  the 
Coppermine  Biver  to  its  mouth  on  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and, 
indeed,  was  the  first  explorer  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  ocean 
boundary  to  the  north  of  the  American  continent.  His  papers 
and  charts,  howeyer,  were  withheld  for  nearly  twenty  years 
from  publication.  During  the  interval.  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie^  an  officer  of  the  great  rival  Company,  selecting  the  largest 
outlet  from  Slave  Lake,  descended  to  the  same  shores  by  the 
river  which  now  bears  his  name.  Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
too,  rival  explorers  traced  the  eastern  streams  to  their  distant 
sources,  or  followed  down  the  western  streams  to  their  mouths 
on  the  Pacific  Mr.  Fraser,  an  officer  of  the  North-west  Com- 
pany, followed  down  the  stream  which,  in  after  years,  the  first 
discovery  of  gold  in  British  Columbia  brought  into  such 
notoriety ;  and  the  Simpson  derives  its  name  from  a  late 
governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  would  have  been 
well  had  the  rival  zeal  of  these  two  great  Companies  always  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  cause  of  geographical  discovery*  But, 
unfortunately,  the  arguments  of  the  compass  and  the  chart  were 
often  abandoned  for  those  of  the  rifle  and  the  tomahawk.  The 
Indian,  too,  was  found  to  be  a  weapon  even  more  murderous  and 
unerring  than  either,  and  not  infrequently  his  cupidity  was 
aroused,  and  his  brain  set  on  fire,  when  exclusive  possession  of 
some  trading  district  was  to  be  gained,  or  some  rival  fort  to  be 
exterminated.  These  unhappy  years  of  strife  were  at  length 
brought  to  a  close,  in  1821,  by  the  union  of  these  two  great 
Companies.  And  a  rapid  glance  at  the  terms  of  this  union  may, 
perhaps,  more  fully  prepare  us  for  the  main  subject  of  our 
inquiry.  ' 

The  North-West  Company  merged  into  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  servants,  property,  and  forts  of  the  two  associ- 
ations became  henceforth  the  servants,  property,  and  forts  of  the 
older  association,  and  the  stockholders  of  the  North-West  Com- 
pany became  stockholders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
The  Charter  of  Charles  11. — whatever  be  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges which  it  conferred — was  the  only  legal  recognition  which 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  hitherto  possessed.  The  North- 
West  Company  possessed  no  recognised  territorial  powers  what- 
ever. But  the  forts  of  the  two  united  Companies  now  stretched 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  disputed  Oregon 
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to  the  extreme  limits  of  Arctic  exploration.  The  Hudson's  Baj 
Company^  under  its  new  formation^  now  obtained  its  first  Parlia- 
mentary recognition.  There  were  many  reasons  why  neither 
Parliament  nor  the  Company  should  be  anxious  to  inquire  into 
the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  original  Charter. 
Successive  law  officers  of  the  Crown  have  reported  in  its 
favour,  and  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  subject  it  to  a  severtt 
trial  Doubts,  indeed,  have  frequently  been  expressed :  it  was 
doubtful  whether  Charles  had  power  to  alienate  territorial 
rights  without  the  sanction  of  his  Parliament:  it  was  doobt- 
ful  whether  Charles  or  his  Parliament  had  any  territorial  ri^its 
to  alienate  over  the  regions  in  question.*  There  were  many 
other  points  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise.  But  against 
them  all  it  might  be  urged  that  the  Company  had  exercised  those 
rights  and  privileges  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  that  their 
wise  and  most  successful  policy  was  interrupted  only  when 
they  ceased  to  enjoy  a  monopoly.  No  interpretaticm,  therefore, 
^as  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  Charter,  and  it  was  tacitly 
eft  in  the  possession  of  the  Company,  for  whatever  it  might 
be  found  worth.  The  Company  of  course  limited  their  preten- 
sions under  it  to  all  lands  watered  by  Hudson's  Bay  streams ; 
but,  even  on  this  interpretation,  there  were  still  the  whole 
of  tiie  ^  Indian  Countries,'  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, — appor- 
tioned into  Trading  Districts,  and  now  occupied  by  their  forts. 
These  districts  were  now  secured  to  the  Company  from  intru- 
sion by  an  exclusive  License  to  Trade  for  twen^-one  years.  In 
this  manner,  the  Company  came  to  rule  supreme  over  tiie  whole 
of  the  country  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, — 
being  made  up  of  its  chartered  territory  and  Indian  countries^ 
without  any  declared  line  of  demarcaticm.  This  License  was 
renewed  in  1838,  for  a  like  period. 

Hitherto,  efforts  to  colonise  Vancouver  Island  had  been  inef- 
fectual. Its  distance  by  sea  was  immense;  while  none  bat  the 
hardiest  servants  of  the  great  Fur  Companies — and  these,  not 
always  with  safety — had  attempted  the  overland  route  across  the 

*  *  Your  petitioners  further  show  that,  up  to  the  year  1763,  when, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  Canada  was  ceded  to  the  Briti^ 
Crown,  the  whole  region  of  country  extending  westward  to  the  Paci£c 
Ocean,  and  northward  to  the  shores  of  the  Hudson's  Bay,  bad  con- 
tinued in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Crown  of  France  for  a 
period  of  two  centuries,  and  was  known  as  La  Nouvelle  France.' 
{Petition  of  Board  of  Trade  of  City  of  Toronto,  April  20,  1857.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  French  right  was  ceded 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  therefore  did  not  belong  to  the  Crown 
of  France  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
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continent.  Nor  indeed  did  it  hold  out  to  the  English  emigrant 
any  attraction  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  much  nearer  Atlantic 
settlements.  It  was  reported  to  be  not  destitute  of  pastoral, 
and  even  agricultural  lands ;  but  it  was  overrun  by  furred  ani- 
mals, and  the  aboriginal  tribes  were  not  friendly.  Without 
some  preparation  for  their  reception,  there  seemed  little  proba- 
bility of  settlers  selecting  its  shores.  Such  a  preparation  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  professed  themselves  willing  to  make, 
if  placed  in  possession  of  the  island ;  and,  accordingly,  in  1848 
they  received  a  parliamentary  grant  of  it,  —  silbject  to  the  con- 
dition of  successful  colonisation. 

Thus  the  Company  came  to  hold  their  vast  Possessions  by 
three  distinct  tenures.  These  Possessions  were,  (1)  their  Char- 
tered Territory,  held  by  royal  grant;  (2)  the  Indian  Countries, 
held  by  license  for  exclusive  trade;  (3)  Vancouver  Island, 
held  by  parliamentary  grant.  Vast,  however,  as  were  these 
territorial  domains,  the  claims  of  the  Company  were  by  no 
means  limited  to  them.  To  the  north,  they  had  rented  that  strip 
of  Russian  America  which  extends  from  Fort  Simpson  to  Cross 
Sound.  To  the  south,  their  forts  were  distributed  over  a  very 
large  portion  of  Oregon,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia, — 
that  stream,  pending  the  International  Boundary  Settlement  of 
1846,  being  regarded  as  the  dividing  line  between  British  and 
United  States  territories.  The  Company,  too,  maintained  large 
herds  of  cattle  in  Oregon,  and  had  brought  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  soil  under  cultivation ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  mar- 
kets opening  throughout  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  their  grain, 
cattle,  and  timber,  had  established  a  small  offshoot  there,  known 
as  the  Puget  Sound  Company.  Indeed,  we  may  here  mention 
that,  from  these  operations  within  the  Oregon  territory,  the 
Company  have  always  considered  themselves  as  entitled  to  large 
possessory  rights  within  that  neutral  ground;  on  its  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  in  1846,  they  suffered  no  distur- 
bance ;  and  a  Convention  *has  been  ratified  within  the  last  three 
months  by  the  British  and  American  Governments  to  deter- 
mine what  are  the  just  claims  of  the  Company  in  Oregon. 
Similarly  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Company  had  established 
forts  throughout  a  great  portion  of  Labrador.  And,  on  the 
Canadian  frontier — never  precisely  defined — they  claimed  all 
lands  watered  by  Hudson's  Bay  streams.  Thus,  at  the  close  of 
the  past  half-century,  the  Company  ruled  supreme  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, — ^from  the  United  States  to  extreme 
Polar  limits.  Nor  did  sound  policv  appear  to  point  to  any 
near  mtemiption  to  tneir  reign*      United  States   settlement 
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bad  room,  for  many  years  to  come,  to  extend  itself  oyer  tiie 
regions  of  the  Far  West ;  while,  more  northward,  the  inhos- 
pitable character  of  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  had  diverted  its 
tide.  The  Canadian  settler  saw  before  him  millions  of  nnocca- 
pied  acres  throughout  the  Valley  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes ;  nor  did  the  slow,  and,  at  times,  deplorable 
course  of  Ked  River  settlement  hold  out  any  inducement  to 
him  to  attempt  more  inland  and  isolated  occupation.  Settle- 
ment along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  was  slow  in  the  extreme; 
up  to  the  great  discoveries  of  gold  there,  a  few  monastic  farmers 
and  fur  trappers  were  all  that  could  be  induced  to  visit  its 
shores.  What  nobody  seemed  to  want,  the  Company  was 
turning  to  most  profitable  and  benevolent  uses*  Thrice  it  had 
trebled  its  capital,  and,  for  more  than  a  century,  had  continued 
to  pay  over  to  its  shareholders  ^  profits  on  the  originally  sub- 
'  scribed  capital  stock,  actually  paid  up,  of  between  60  and  70  per 
^  cent,  per  annum.' 

Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  its  management  of  the  im- 
mense responsibilities  entrusted  to  it  contrast  less  favourably 
with  its  success  as  a  commercial  speculation.  South  of  the 
International  Boundary  Line,  the  soil  was  deluged  with  streams 
of  Indian  blood;  but  north  of  that  line  the  Company  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  most  peaceful  and  even  friendly 
relations  between  themselves  and  the  aborigines  of  the  whole 
of  their  wide-spread  territories.  While  to  the  Indian  a  '  Xjong- 
knife,'  or  United  States  citizen,  continues  to  the  present 
moment  to  be  the  most  abhorred  of  all  God's  creatures,  the 
hardy  North  Briton  of  the  Company's  service  was  certain  of  a 
welcome  in  every  wigwam  from  Labrador  to  Vancouver  Island, 
from  the  Sioux  of  the  Border  to  the  Esquimaux  of  the  Cop- 
permine. The  peculiar  traffic  of  the  Company  enabled  it  to 
ofier  to  the  savage  the  only  employment  which  was  consistent 
with  his  dignity ;  and  although  it  undoubtedly  drove  a  very 
hard  bargain  with  him,  yet  the  arrival  of  a  *  brigade*  of  its 
traders  in  an  Indian  village  was  invariably  the  occasion  of  pub- 
lic rejoicing.  The  aborigines  of  half  a  continent  came  to  look 
to  the  Company  for  clothing,  the  instruments  of  the  chase,  and, 
not  infrequently,  for  food ;  and  for  these  they  gave  in  exchange 
(a  fact  we  believe  unprecedented  in  history)  their  voluntary 
and  unintermittent  service.  If  it  was  desirable  that  England 
should  hold  so  large  a  portion  of  the  American  continent :  if  it 
was  desirable  that  she  should  have  some  ostensible  nse  to 
which  she  could  turn  it :  if  'it  was  desirable  that  this  unhoped- 
for progress  of  the  savage  in  habits  of  continued  industry 
should  not  be  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse, — then,  certainly^ 
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there  seemed  no  events  near  at  hand,  suflSciently  important  to 
interrupt  the  Company's  tenure. 

Yet  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  parliamentary  grant 
which  gave  to  the  Company  its  latest  addition  of  territory  on  the 
Pacific,  when  an  eyent  did  happen  which  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  that  ocean  and  its  yast  shores.     We  allude,  of  course, 
to  the  great  gold  discoyeries  which  began  in  1849.    Since  that 
year,  the  Californian  gold-miner  has  been  gradually  creeping  up 
through  the  intervening  Territories  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
In  1857,  the  Governor  of  Vancouver  Island  reported  the  exist- 
ence of  gold  in  British  soil  on  the  opposite  mainland ;  and,^in 
the  following  year,  the  Biver  Fraser  was  found  to  be  richly  auri- 
ferous throughout  hundreds  of  miles  of  its  course.     The  Com- 
pany had  been  wholly  unsuccessful  in  colonising  the  island ;  and, 
as  their  eleven  years'  tenure  was  now  on  the  eve  of  expiring, 
the  Crown  resumed  possession  of  it.     In   the.  same  year,  the 
twenty-one  years'  exclusive  License  to  Trade  over  the  Indian 
countries  also  expired.     The  License  was  not  renewed;   and 
that  portion  of  the  soil  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was 
erected  into  the  Colony  of  British  Columbia.     We  thus  see  that 
there  remained  to  the  Company  only  their  original  Charter  of 
Kupert's  Land, — presumed  to  extend,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
over  *  all  lands  watered  by  Hudson's  Bay  streams.'    The  forts 
of  the  Company,  however,  were  still  left  undisturbed  through- 
out their  late  vast  realms ;  and  their  business  continued  to  be 
prosecuted  with  unabated  vigour.    In  July  of  last  year,  occurred 
the  latest  act  of  this  curious  drama — wholly  unexpected,  we  be- 
lieve, beyond  the  council-chamber  of  the  Company.     The  share- 
holders in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  hitherto  been  few 
in  number — men  of  large  substance — connected  more  or  less, 
like  Lord  Selkirk  and  the  late  Mr.  EUice,  with  British  North 
America.     The  profits  of  the  Company  were  nominally  about 
50,000?.  a  year,  raised,  it  is  said,  by  bonuses  to  about  80,000/. 
An  offer  was  made  to  the  shareholders  to  dispose  of  their  in- 
terest for  1,500,000/. — three  times  the  nominal  value  of  their 
stock — to  one  of  the  modern  financial  Companies.     By  this 
Company  the  shares  were  resold  in  the  market,  so  that  a  new 
proprietary  became  identified  with  the  right  and  interests  of  the 
Old  Company.     The  first  object  of  the  new  direction  has  been 
to  prosecute  the  old  staple  trade  in  furs  with  unabated  vigour. 
Besides  this  staple  commodity,  however, — the  Company  stands 
pledged  to  other  and  more  public  lines  of  policy.     Telegraphic 
and  postal  communication   between   the   Atlantic  and  Pacific 
settlements, — the  opening  of  suitable  districts  to  settlement 
throughout   the   Chartered    Territory, — and  a  more  general 
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• 
development  of  ^he  mineral  and  other  resources  of  these  hitherto 
unknown  regions,  are  all  put  forward ;  and,  indeed,  the  appear- 
ance of  Sir  Edmund  Head  as  Chairman  of  the  New  Companj 
affords  no  small  guarantee  that  they  are  put  forward  with  an 
honest  intention  of  realising  them.  Whatever  strictures  maj 
fairly  have  been  addressed  to  the  jealous  and  exclusive  policj 
of  the  Company  as  it  existed  before  the  recent  change,  they  arc 
not,  we  trust,  applicable  to  the  new  administration — who  an- 
nounce their  intention  of  acting  on  a  different  system.  More- 
over it  has  very  recently  been  stated  by  Mr.  Fortescue  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  negotiations  are  opened  for  the  transfer 
or  surrender  to  the  Crown  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  Com- 
pany over  the  regions  lying  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Colony  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  probable  that  ere  long  the 
direct  authority  of  the  British  Government  will  b^  exercised 
over  districts  to  which  the  influx  of  gold-diggers  and  emigrants 
is  now  giving  a  new  character  and  increased  importance. 

We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  survey  these  several  districts 
of  British  North  America,  which  are  subjected  in  some  measure 
to  the  changing  and  eventful  influences  of  the  times :  and  we 
begin  with  Vancouver  Island.     This  ^  England  of  the  Pacific ' 
— as  this   island,  from  its  somewhat  analogous  position,  has 
been  called — ^presents  an  aspect  by  no  means  inviting  (and 
certainly  not   maintaining   the  analogy),  as  it  is   approached 
from  the   sea.     Instead  of  the   white  cliffs  of  Albion,   dark, 
gloomy  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  out  of  the  tide,  and  scowl 
over  waters  generally  sparkling  under  a  warm  sun  and  blue 
skies.     Behind  this  natural  sea-wall,  rise  immediately  a  suc- 
cession   of  round-topped  hills,   retiring   inland,  and    dotbed 
with  the  ever  monotonous  fir-tree  of  the  coast,  adhering  to  a 
poor  and   very  scanty  soiL      The  scene  is  backed  by   a  still 
higher  range  of  absolutely  bare  rocky  mountain,  running,  like 
a  backbone,  through  the  entire  centre  of  the  island,  and  culmi- 
nating in  a  jagged  uneven  sierra  of  pointed  tops.     Examined 
more  minutely,  however,  Vancouver  Island  is  not  without  its 
portions  of  more  level,  well-clothed,  quiet  English  scenery, 
even  occasionally  opening  into  broad  undulating  downs.    Much, 
indeed,  of  the  hare,  unfertile  character  of  the  central  highlands 
(where  the  mountain  loch,  and  the  bum  brawling  by  its  fern- 
clad  banks,  not  infrequently  remind  the  traveller  of  scenery 
more  near  the  Tweed)  is  often  continued  down  to  the  coast, 
and  we  fear  that  a  great  part — perhaps  even  the  greater  part — 
of  the  island  is  wholly  irreclaimable.     But  where  alluvial  de- 
posits have  accumulated'  as  on  the  banks  of  streams,  valleys, 
and  the  more  open  tracts — pastoral  and  agricultural  country,  of 
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a  rich,  deep,  vegetable  mould,  is  found.     On  these  portions,  the 
various  crops  of  southern  England  thrive  luxuriantly.     Wheat 
reaches  as  high  as  forty-four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  all  the  productions  of  the  English  kitchen-garden, 
have  taken  favourably  to  the  soil ;  but  oats  and  more  northern 
grain-crops  have  not  hitherto  been  cultivated  with  a  like  success. 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  an  earlier  planting  may  bring  even 
these  within  the  range  of  Vancouver  Island  productions.     The 
climate  is  all  that  the  English  farmer  can  reasonably  desire.     So 
much  mystery  has  hitherto  shrouded  the  vast  territories  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  over  so  great  a  portion  a  rigorous 
winter  is  known,  with  certainty,  to  maintain  a  sway  interrupted 
but  by  a  short  and  angry  burst  of  sunshine,  that  few  perhaps 
of  our  readers  are  prepared  to  hear  of  temperate  seasons  and 
long  and  genial  summers  in  those  regions.     But,  whatever  may 
be  the   results   of  our  inquiry  on  the  mainland,  Vancouver 
Island  possesses  a  climate  which  will  contrast  favourably  with 
that  of  England.      This,  indeed,  to  the   native  of  Southern 
Europe  may  seem  but  a  poor  recommendation  ;  yet  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  English  emigrant — and  more  especially 
the  English  farmer — is  best  fitted  for  a  latitude  closely  approach- 
ing his  own.     On  Vancouver  Island  he  finds  his  English  climate 
lepeated  under  *  a  favourable  season.*     Nearly  coinciding  with 
the  south  of  England — indeed  possessing  a  degree  or  two  more 
of  soutliem  latitude — much  of  the  character  of  Devon  and  its 
neighbouring  counties  is  found  sustained  throughout  the  entire 
island.     A  short   Spring  ushers  in  a  long  and  very  beautiful 
Summer,  generally  lasting  uninterrupted  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
temL>er.     During  these  delightful  months,  there  is  a  bright  sun 
and  skies  generally  free  from  clouds ;  rain  seldom  falls,  and  the 
heat  is  maintained  in  moderation  by  gentle  land  and  sea  breezes. 
Indeed  the  farmer  generally  counts  on  sowing,  tending,  cutting, 
and  housing  his  crops  under  unbroken  fine  weather.     Autumn 
brings  with  it  a  season  of  cold,  damp,  northerly  winds,  often 
accompanied  by  a  genuine  English  fog.     But  the  Winter,  though 
not  without  days  of  continued  rain,  has  its  periods  of  fine  clear 
weather,  and  the  thermometer  is  seldom  seen  below  freezing 
point.     Indeed  farming  stock  of  all  descriptions  is  generally 
left  unhoused  during  the  entire  season.     Up  to  the  present  time, 
European  life  in  the  island  has  been  found  remarkably  healthy, 
and  persons  debilitated  by  a  residence  on  the  Chinese  station 
have  experienced  rapid  improvement  there — a  consideration  of 
some  importance,  and  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur;  for, 
as  the  period  of  acclimatisation  to  Europeans  on  the  Chinese 
coast  and  seaboard  appeturs  to  be  much  more  protracted,  and 
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indeed  uncertidii,  than  in  ottier  semi-tropical  climates,  and  as  <Nir 
affairs  there  and  in  Japan  maj  render  necessary  the  preseaoe  of 
considerable  land  and  sea  forces,  the  selection  of  a  suitable  Sanato- 
rium in  the  North  Pacific  becomes  of  considerable  moment. 
*  Actual  observation  thus  goes  far  to  show,'  writes  Dr.  fiattray, 
to  whose  careful  records  of  the  climate  on  the  island  and  its 
neighbouring  mainland  we  are  indebted,  'that  the  climate  is 
'  superior  to  that  of  England  both  in  physical  character  and 
'  salubrity,  and  experience  proves  that  it  is  equally  well  adapted 
'  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  farming.' 

Victoria,  its  chief,  and  indeed  its  only  town,  is  picturesqoely 
situated  on  some  undulating  ground  to  the  south  of  the  island. 
Its  harbour,  of  the  same  name,  though  chosen  by  the  late 
governor  of  the  island  and  its  neighbouring  sister  colony,  a 
gentleman  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  territories,  is  stated  not  to  have  been  a  happy 
selection.  Its  entrance  is  narrow, '  shoaly,'  and  intricate ;  and 
its  internal  accommodation  confined;  nor  can  ships  be  safely 
trusted  to  drop  anchor  outside.  There  is  a  very  much  larger, 
and,  it  is  agreed  among  all  seafaring  men,  a  much  safer  harbour, 
about  three  miles  from  it,  called  Esquimcdt.  Esquiraalt  Harbour 
could  easily  accommodate  fifteen  or  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and 
almost  any  number  of  ocean-going  steamers,  and  '  in  point  of 

*  shelter,'  writes  the  surveyor-general  of  the  colony,  *holding- 

*  ground,  facility  of  ingress  and  egress,  dock  sites  and  wharf- 
'  ages,  it  is  without  a  rival.'  Most  of  the  buildings,  however,  in 
Victoria  are  still  of  a  temporary  nature ;  and  as  the  hopes  of  its 
colonists  have  now  been  realised  in  their  island  becoming  the 
chief  Naval  Station  and  Sanatorium  for  the  Pacific  and  Chinese 
fleets,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  advantages  of  £squimalt 
Harbour  will  again  be  brought  under  consideration.  A  naval 
hospital  was  built  there  so  early  as  1853,  to  accommodate  the 
Fetropaulovski  squadron  during  the  Russian  war,  and  was  sub- 
sequently used — when  the  Anglo-American  Boundary  Com- 
mission and  the  later  San  Juan  dispute  brought  our  ships  into 
those  waters — with  marked  effect  on  the  health  of  the  ciewa 
There  is  now  a  road  from  the  head  of  this  harbour  to  Victoria; 
and  ships  of  any  considerable  burden  prefer  to  unload  there. 
'  I  cannot  imagine,'  says  Commander  Mayne,  '  any  sensible 
'  master  of  an  ocean  ship  endeavouring  to  wriggle  his  vessel  into 
'  Victoria  with  the  larger  and  safer  harbour  of  Esquimalt  handy.' 

In  natural  harbours,  inlets,  and  dock-sites  the  whole  coast 
— ^and,  indeed,  much  of  the  interior  of  the  island — abonnds. 
The  strong  currents  which  disport  themselves  throughout  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  and,  more  generally,  around  the  island  itself^ 
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Iiave  eaten  several  gaps  into  the  line  of  sea-clifTs  of  which  we 
have  abready  made  mention.  Indeed,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  but  that  Vancouver  Island  itself  is  a  huge  fragment 
detached  from  the  mainland.  In  numerous  instances,  these 
inlets — or  *  canals/  as  they  have  come  to  be  called — penetrate 
almost  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  many  of  them,  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  coast,  approach  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
each  other.  Thus,  Esquimalt  Harbour  itself  is  but  seven  miles 
distant  from  the  Canal  de  Haro ;  and  many  similar  instances 
occur.  They  are  all  deep  and  free  from  obstruction,  and,  in  a 
more  extended  state  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  their  natural 
facilities  would  be  highly  important.  These  harbours  and  inlets 
— in  common  witl^  the  neighbouring  seas  and  gulfs — absolutely 
Biv'arm  with  herrings,  salmon,  mackerel,  and  cod.  A  fine 
description  of  sturgeon  also  is  found.  But  the  fish  of  these 
coasts  are  an  element  of  so  much  importance  that  we  must  again 
recur  to  the  subject  when  we  reach  the  mainland. 

The  most  important  production,  however,  of  Vancouver  Island 
at  the  present  time  is  coal.     A  fair  average  coal  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Nanaimo  Harbour,  opposite  to  the  mainland,  and  on 
two   adjacent   small   islets,   known  as  Newcastle   Island   and 
Douglas  Island.     Here  two  seams,  of  from  six  to  eight  feet  in 
thicknetss,  have  been  worked  at  an  average  depth  of  fifty  feet 
from  the  surface.     Vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water  can 
approach  within  a  few  yards  of  the  pit's  mouth ;  while  the  har- 
bour itself  is  excellently  sheltered,  and  can  safely  be  entered  by 
ships  of  considerable  burden.     The  coal  is  little  if  at  all  inferior 
to  the  coarser  descriptions  of  North  of  England  coal,  and  has 
already  entered  into  extensive  use  by  the  river  and  coasting 
steamers  of  the  mainland,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the 
British  and  United  States  men-of-war  from  time  to  time  visiting 
the  coast.     The  want  of  a  suitable  coaling  station  on  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Pacific  has  for  some  time  been  severely  felt. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  ocean — both  on  its 
waters  and  along  its  new  and  rapidly  increasing  settlements — a 
^eat  and   still  growing  demand  for  coal   has   arisen.     Biver 
steamers  now  ply  on  all  the  great  streams  from  the  Colorado  to 
the  Fraser ;  while  the  various  cities  and  towns  springing  into 
existence  along  their  banks  are  becoming  large  consumers.     The 
recent  introduction,  too,  of  steam-machinery  into  gold-mining  has 
much  increased  the  demand.     The  single  port  of  San  Francisco 
alone  receives  as  much  as  14,000  tons  per  month,  and  British 
Columbia  gives  promise  of  becoming  an  equally  large  consumer. 
Nor  has  the  demand  on  the  high  seas  received  a  less  propor- 
tionate increase. .  It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  an  ocean- 
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going  steamer  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  was  a  most  rare  ught 
A  few  sailing  craft  lazily  prosecuted  the  Polynesian  trade,  and 
occasionally  a  Chinese  or  Australasian  clipper  ran  home  by  *  the 

*  Horn,'  in  preference  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route.     In  all 
other  respects  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  were  as  silent  as  the 
shores  they  washed.     Various  circumstances — as,  the  increased 
Chinese  trade,  the  opening  of  Japan,  but  far  more  than  all,  the 
gi'eat  Gold  Discoveries— have  produced  a  rapid  and  important 
change.     Now,  lines  of  ocean-steamers,  of  a  very  lai^e  and  su- 
perior description,  ply  between  Panama  and  California,  betweai 
Panama  and  Vancouver  and   British   Columbia.     The  great 
Australasian  and  New  Zealand  merchant  Beets  invariably  select 
the  Pacific  for  their  homeward  passage;  steam  communication 
between  these  fiourishing  settlements  and  Panama,  to  meet 
the  West  Indian  mail  boats,  will  probably  not  be  much  longer 
delayed ;  and  the  large  number  of  nations  now  trading  through- 
out Pacific  waters  require  the  constant  attendance  and  protec- 
tion of  their  respective  navies.     To  all  these,  coal  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  supplied  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  American  Union  by  the 
tedious  Cape  Horn  route,  at  3/.,  4/.,  and  even  5L  per  ton.     Na- 
naimo  coal  can  be  raised  to  the  pit's  mouth  at  10^.  per  ton,  and 
it  has  already  extended  its  sale  as  far  south  as  San  Francisco. 
Indeed,  the  present  prices  along  the  mainland  would  eeem  to 
warrant  the  hope  of  very  fair  profits  in  working  those  coal- 
fields;   while  their  existence  at  Vancouver  Island  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  importance  of  that  colony. 

For  the  high  price  of  1/.  per  acre,  affixed  to  the  lands  of  the 
island,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  Hudson  s 
Bay  Company ;  it  was  a  condition  of  the  agreement  imposed 
upon  them,  we  believe,  by  Lord  Grey.  One  pound  per  acre 
was  the  ruling  price  throughout  the  various  Australian  and 
New    Zealand    colonies,    then    coming   into   notoriety,  —  the 

*  sufficient  price'  of  the  Wakefield  Theory — ^a  price  that  has 
still  been  curiously,  and  perhaps  injuriously,  maintained  through- 
out almost  the  whole  of  those  settlements.  It  was  only  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  Vancouver  Island,  it  was  brought  into  com- 
petition with  the  prices  ruling  on  the  American  continent,  that 
the  contrast  beqame  too  marked  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
English  emigrant.  On  the  resumption  of  the  island  by  the 
Crown,  the  price  of  land  was  at  once  reduced,  and  the  terms  of 
payment  made  singularly  *easy.'  The  present  fixed  price  is 
one  dollar  per  acre, — or  less  by  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  than  that 
in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Oregon ;  and  the  payments  are 
one-fourth,  or  one  and  a  penny,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
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occupancy,  one-fourth  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  end  of  three  years.  These  terms  apply  only  to 
surveyed  lands.  Throughout  all  districts  as  yet  unsurveyed, 
the  settler  may  occupy  his  farm  (on  lodging  a  suflScient  descrip- 
tioii  of  its  boundaries  at  the  Government  Survey  OflBce)  with- 
out payment  until  it  has  been  brought  within  the  Government 
map — his  occupancy  constituting  in  the  meantime  an  inchoate 
title. 

While,  then,  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources  of  Van- 
couver Island,  though  far  from  contemptible,  would  scarcely 
Beem  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  other  Pacific  settlements — as 
California,  Queensland,  New  Zealand — ^it  is  not  unlikely  that 
its  English  climate,  its  various  unoccupied  openings  for  trade  in 
its  coal,  fisheries,  and  timber,  and  the  high-priced  goldmining 
markets  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  may  bring  to  it  a  slow,  but 
steady,  accession  of  immigrants,  more  accustomed  to  watch 
and  profit  by  such  openings  than  to  follow  in  the  better- worn 
tracks.  To  the  Crown,  however,  its  possession  has  now  become 
of  greatly  increasing  importance.  Its  situation  at  the  head  of 
the  Pacific,  its  coal-fields,  and  its  harbour  of  Esquimalt — the 
finest  and  most  commodious,  with  the  single  exception  of  San 
Francisco,  along  the  whole  Pacific  coast  of  America,  are  not 
without  their  obvious  advantages;  moreover,  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  without  Vancouver  all  approach  to  the 
British  portion  of  the  American  coast  would  be  impossible, 
and  that  the  power  which  holds  British  Columbia  must  regard 
possession  of  the  island  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  This, 
however,  is  a  subject  of  so  much  moment  that  it  may  be  well 
to  refer  somewhat  more  fully  to  it  in  examining  the  San  Juan 
question. 

As  we  approach  the  mainland,  the  coast  scenery  of  the 
island  is  repeated  on  a  scale,  more  gigantic  indeed,  but  yet 
more  sombre.  More  dark  and  lofty  rocKs  now  rise  out  of  the 
flood.  The  sad-looking  and  ever-monotonous  pines  of  the  coast 
spring  from  every  fissure  and  crevice — leaving  bare  only  the 
smooth  unbroken  knobs  of  trap,  where  they  can  obtain  no  hold. 
The  inlets,  or  '  canals,'  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  island, 
now  become  much  longer,  and  burrow  like  fiords  into  the 
mainland.  As  we  advance  more  to  the  north  along  the  coast, 
all  these  features  rapidly  rise  in  grandeur ;  and  at  Desolation 
Sound,  the  strait,  dwindled  to  a  mere  narrow  channel  between 
Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  lies,  for  some  200 
miles,  between  scenery  of  a  most  wild  and  romantic  character. 
Black  rocks  spring  up  into  every  variety  of  fantastic  shape ;  the 
dark  green  pines  rest  on  white  and  towering  backgrounds  of 
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eternal  snow,  and  the  thunder  of  a  hundred  torrents, 
from  cliff  and  summit,  communicate  an  air  of  awfbl  bqU 
to  the  whole  scene.  Here  the  canals  become  modi 
frequent,  and,  though  extremely  narrow,  encouraged  Vi 
the  navigator  whose  name  is  still  retained  bj  the  neigh 
island,  with  the  hope — incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  us  dow- 
that  they  would  be  found  to  penetrate  across  the  whole  contbeit, 
to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  corioos  % 
follow  the  persbtence  with  which  he  tried  inlet  after  inlet  a 
the  expectation  of  discovering  the  long-sought  passs^  whick 
was  to  unite  the  two  great  oceans, — pushing  his  ship  betwcd 
overhanging  rocks,  and  often  advancing  fifty  and  even  eigktT 
miles  into  the  country,  not  without  considerable  dai^to 
himself  and  his  vesseL  These  inlets  are  generally  found  I 
terminate  in  open  and  not  unfertile  valleys,  through  which  M 
or  more  streams  of  inconsiderable  magnitude  find  their  waj. 

As  the  traveller,  however,  crosses  from  Victoria  to  themooti 
of  the  Fraser,  on  which  New  Westminster,  the  capital  cl 
British  Columbia,  stands,  these  scenes  of  northern  desohtioi 
are  altogether  absent;  and,  on  a  dear  day,  as  he  threads  ki 
way  through  the  intervening  Haro  Archipelago  of  islets— nw 
smiling  platforms  of  green  sward  gay  with  wild  flowers,  oof 
mere  pine-covered  specks  on  the  gulf — ^the  whole  landscape^ 
though  not  without  the  grandeur  inseparable  from  such  ^ 
masses  of  wood,  rock  and  snow-capped  range  as  the  pecoEif 
configuration  of  the  mainland  brings  into  view,  is  lit  up  wit^ 
a  far  warmer  colouring.  From  such  a  point  of  observatimi,  too. 
Victoria  certainly  wears  its  most  pleasant  aspect.  The  ton 
itself  is  seen  from  the  most  favourable  point,  and  the  girdeii 
and  fields  now  brought  into  cultivation  around  it  verj  coe- 
siderably  enhance  its  attractions.  Before,  however,  we  set  fort 
on  the  mainland,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  direct  attrition  ts 
a  subject  of  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  importance. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  General 
Harney,  on  being  appointed  conunander  of  the  forces  in  tbe 
neighbouring  United  States  Territory  of  Or^on,  took  fbrcibk 
possession  of  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  one  of  the  latest  of  tbe 
Haro  group  we  have  just  mentioned.  Through  extreme  moden- 
tion  on  the  part  of  England,  hostilities  with  the  United  Staler 
were  averted,  and  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  was  referred  to 
the  more  amicable  discussion  of  the  two  Ghovemments.  b  t^ 
midst  of  negotiations  somewhat  protracted,  the  present  0^ 
War  broke  out,  and  all  correspondence  on  the  subject  ^ 
temporarily  suspended.  The  United  States  troops  stiU  d^ 
tained  possession  of  the  island,  and  an  equal  number  of  Briti^ 
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troops  were  sent  to  take  up  a  similar  position  on  it*  Thus 
matters  remain  to  the  present  moment ;  and  a  few  words  will 
be  sufficient  to  explain  the  very  considerable  issues  which  thej 
involve. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  large  and  undefined 
country,  which  passed  under  the  general  name  of  *  Oregon,' 
had  for  many  years  been  used  as  a  neutral  territory  by  the 
great   fur  companies  and  traders  of  both  England  and  the 
United  States,     After  much  protracted  discussion,  and  some- 
what  threatening  complications,   the  negotiations  of  the  two 
Governments  at  length  resulted  in  the  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846. 
By    this    treaty,  a  Boundary   Line  was  to   start  from   the 
western  extremity  of  the  Great  International  Lakes,  and,  fol- 
lowing the   forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  was  to   be  con- 
tinued to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific     All  on  the  north  of  that 
line  was  henceforth  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  England : 
all  on  the  south  was  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States, — that   portion    of  the    continent   known  as  Kussian 
America  beingi   of  course,  wholly  unaffected  by   the  terms 
of  f^eement.     The  British  portion  of  the  Pacific  seaboard 
became,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  New  Caledonia  of  the 
Fur  Traders,  and,  eventually,  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  of 
the  present  day.     The  United  States'  portion  was  erected  into 
the    two  *  Territories '  of  Washington  and   Oregon — that  of 
Washington  being  next  the  boundary  line.     We  mention  this, 
as  the  term  Oregon  now  disappears  from  our  narrative,  that 
Territory  being  excluded  from  all  connexion  with  the  present 
question  by  the  intervening  Territory  of  Washington.    In  fact, 
it  will  be  suflScient  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Oregon  of  former 
days  was  an  undefined  region  on  the  coast  to  the  west  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains :  the  Oregon  of  the  present  day  is  a  United 
States'  *  Territory,'  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
international    boundary  line.      Having    brought    this  inter- 
national boundary  line  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  the  Treaty 
of  1846  proceeds  to  state  that  the  line  is  to  be  further  con- 
tinued *  to  the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  thence 
'  southward,  through  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent 
*  from  Vancouver  Island,  to  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,'     We 
have  put  these  words  in  italics  as  containing  the  whole  gist  of 
the  matter.     So  little  was  known  of  the  physical  geography  of 
those  regions  as  late  as  in    1846  that  it  was  assumed  that 
there  was  an  open  roadstead,  leading  from  the  mainland  to  the 
ocean,  between  Washington  Territory  and  Vancouver  Island. 
We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  a  whole  archipelago  of 
islets ;  and  further  examination  showed  that  there  were  three 
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channels  through  which  ships  of  burden  could  make  their  waj 
through  them  up  to  British  Columbia.     The  Boundary  Com- 
missioners of  1858,  sent  out  to  determine  by  astronomical 
observation   the  line  of  the  Oregon  Treaty,  lost  no  time  in 
reporting  tliese  discoveries  to  their  respective  Governments. 
The  most  southern  passage,  known  as  the  Bosario  Channel,  lies 
next  the  coast  of  Washington.     Its  adoption  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  boundary  line  would  place  the  whole  archipelago  of 
islets  in  the  possession  of  England.     The  ELaro  Channel,  claimed 
by  the  United  States,  lies  along  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island, 
and  would  bring  the   archipelago  within  United  States'  schL 
These  two  channels  are  about  twenty  miles  apart.     That  on 
the  Washington  side  was  the  only  one,  up  to  a  recent  period, 
in  use ;    and,  indeed,  had  been  used  by  all  the  Englidh  and 
American  navigators:    that  on  the  Vancouver  side,   though 
marked  on  some  of  the  Spanish  charts,  was  quite  unknown  to 
more  modem  traders  until  the  masters  of  Hudson's  Bay  com- 
pany's vessels  ava'ded  themselves  of  its  shorter  route  to  Victoria. 
Of  course,  to  two  such  vast  landowners  as  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  rocks  and  pine-dad  acres  which  lie 
between  these  two  channels  are  intrinsically  valueless.     It  is, 
however,  their  peculiar  position  which  constitutes   their   im- 
portance.    Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  tlie  claim  of  the 
Unites  States'  Government  would  affect  these  British  posses- 
sions on  the  Pacific.     British  Columbia  can  only  be  approached 
through  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca — the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia, — lying  between  the  Territory  of  Washington  and 
Vancouver  Island.     These  straits  are  thirteen  miles  wide  at 
their  entrance  on  the  Pacific,  but  soon  diminish  to  eleven  miles. 
When  we  come  opposite  the  islet  of  San  Juan,  the  passage 
dwindles  to  five  miles.     Small  steamers,  by  hugging  the  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island,  can  place  five  miles  between  themselves 
and  San  Juan ;  but  large  ocean-going  vessels  must  pass  within 
two  miles  of  that  islet,  as  also  of  the  islets  of  Henry  and 
Stewart.     They  would  thus  be  exposed  to  the  full  range  of 
modem  artillery.     Nearly  similar  objections  might  be  urged  by 
the  United  States'  Government  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Rosario  Channel,  if  that  passage  were  a  key  to  any  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Union.     But  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  simply  leads 
to  British  Columbia,  and  to  no  place  else.     Fortunately,  how- 
ever,  we  are  not  restricted   to  those   two  channels.       The 
Boundary  Commissioners  of  1858  ascertained  the  existence  of  a 
third  channel,  navigable  for  steam  vessels,  to  which  the  name 
of  the   Douglas   Channel   has   been  given.     It  lies  midway 
between  these  two  entrance  passages,  leaving  the  islet  of  San 
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Juan  on  its  left.  Thus,  since  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  carry 
out  the  precise  instructions  of  the  Oregon  Treaty — seeing  that 
there  are  three  channels  in  place  of  the  channel — the  adoption 
of  this  middle  channel,  in  place  of  the  impossible  ^  middle  of 
*  the  channel '  of  the  Treaty,  would  seem  to  place  the  least  strain 
upon  its  interpretation,  and  may  certainly  be  accomplished 
without  the  least  injury  to  the  rights  of  any  nation  in  existence. 
By  the  adoption  of  this  channel  as  a  continuation  of  the  inter- 
national boundary  line,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  it  should 
be  used  by  the  ships  of  either  nation.  Each  nation  would  then 
possess  a  safe  and  commodious  channel,  lying  beside  its  own 
territories.  We  must  regret  that  negotiations  were  allowed  to 
be  brought  to  a  close,  however  temporary,  without  so  reasonable 
and  obvious  a  compromise  being  insisted  on.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded by  all  parties  that  the  island  of  San  Juan  can  be  held 
by  Great  Britain  only  for  defensive  purposes.  It  must  be 
conceded  by  all  parties  that  it  can  be  held  by  the  United  States 
only  for  offensive  purposes.  Indeeci,  it  is  simply  a  question 
whether  England  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  her  own  possessions 
and  export  her  own  gold,  without  passing  under  the  guns  of  a 
foreign  Power. 

From  the  international  boundary  line,  British  Columbia 
possesses  a  seaboard  of  some  500  miles — extending  inward  to 
the  culminating  ridge  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  about  400 
miles  from  the  coast.  Its  territories,  therefore,  extend  from  the 
sea-level  to  15,000  or  16,000  feet  above  it — a  circumstance 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  nature  of  its  climate  and 
the  capabilities  of  its  soil.  This  rise,  however,  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  lichens  and  eternal  snows  of  the  great  American 
Cordillera  is  not  uninterruptedly  maintained.  A  subordinate 
range,  known  as  the  Cascade  Kange,  runs  parallel  with  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
sea-shore.  To  the  foot  of  this  range,  the  ascent  is  pretty  evenly, 
though  slowly,  sustained,  but  after  the  traveller  has  passed 
through  its  defiles,  he  comes  out  on  a  table-land,  elevated  from 
3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  stretching  away  thence 
to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Indeed,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  themselves  are  not  so  much  one  continuous  ridge  as 
an  aggregate  of  short  parallel  ridges  standing  on  this  plateau, 
and  running  from  NNW.  to  SSE.,  with  long  deep  valleys 
between — clustering  more  thickly,  indeed,  culminating,  and  then 
rapidly  ceasing  altogether  some  500  miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
but,  also,  found  scattered  in  detached  ranges  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  the  intervening  space.  While,  therefore,  there  is 
every  gradation  of  temperature  from  that  of  the  coast-line  to 
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the  region  of  its  Bocky  Mountain  passes,  where  the  cold  is 
something  almost  incredible ;  where  we  are  told  that  trees  freeze 
to  the  heart,  that  huge  fragments  of  rock  are  shattered  from 
the  parent  range  as  bj  a  powerful  *  blast,'  that  the  hoofs  of 
horses  burst  and  the  horses  themselves  are  suffocated  from  ioe 
forming  in  their  nostrils,  and  that  the  traveller  must  enveIo[^ 
himself  in  as  much  fur  as  he  has  strength  to  carry, — yet  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country  is  characterised  by  the  same  lead- 
ing general  features : — 

*  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  one  of  grandeur,  gloomy  vast- 
ne88>  awful  solitude,  rendered  more  dismal  by  the  howl  of  beasts  of 
prey ;  streams  white  with  foam,  flowing  amid  cliffs  and  ravines,  form- 
ing at  places  magnificent  waterfalls,  whose  lonely  thunder  swells  and 
dies  away  in  the  interminable  solitude  of  unpeopled  space;  tremendoas 
precipices,  yawning  gulfs,  and  towering  rocks  whose  naked  backi 
have  withstood  the  storms  of  six  thousand  years,— are  all  there  to 
astonish  and  rivet  the  attention.  Forests  of  deepest  green  present 
to  the  wandering  eye  vast  masses  of  foliage,  fresh  and  glittering  in 
the  sunlight ;  whilst  far  above,  overhanging  cliffs  and  mountains,  in 
the  sky,  glow  piles  and  pyramids  of  snow  and  ice,  and  glacier  gorges 
of  remarkable  splendour.  It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  in  th^ 
wild  regions  you  get  such  awful  glimpses  of  sublime  scenery  that 
your  very  soul  is  hushed  within  you.'    (Macdonald.) 

The  forests  abound  in  most  excellent  timber,  attaining  to  a 
size  quite  in  proportion  with  the  gigantic  features  of  the 
country.  Among  them  there  are  some  very  valuable  descrip- 
tions of  pine,  many  of  them  reaching  to  a  height  of  150  and 
200  feet,  with  a  circumference  at  base  of  25  and  30  feet.  The 
most  valuable  of  these  is  the  Douglas  pine,  which  grows 
exceedingly  straight,  and  attains  to  a  height  of  300  feet.  It  id 
thus  most  excellently  suited  for  masts  and  spars  of  ships.  In 
Kew  Gardens  may  be  seen  a  specimen  of  this  pine  200  feet 
high.  When  growing,  it  is  a  very  graceful  and  ornamental  tree, 
and  it  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate  both  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  cedars,  too,  attain  to  a  very  cchi- 
siderable  size,  many  being  found  upwards  of  200  feet  high. 
There  are  also  the  oak,  maple,  birch,  with  several  other  kinds 
peculiar  to  the  region ;  together  with  vast  and  almost  impene* 
trable  thickets  of  underwood  abounding  with  wild  fruits^  whole- 
some and  grateful  to  the  palate. 

About  six  miles  to  the  north  of  the  international  boundarr 
line  is  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser,  and  some  fifteen  miles  from  its 
entrance  stands  New  Westminster,  placed,  with  considerable 
success  as  to  defence  and  picturesque  effect,  on  its  right  bank. 
Though  the  entrance  to  the  Fraser  is  not  free  from  shifting 
banks  and  shoals^  ships  of  considerable  burden  can  go  up  to 
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ihe  capital,  and  even  to  Fort  Langlejj^  seventeen  miles  beyond 
it.  The  scenery  of  the  river  is  wild  and  romantic ;  but  without 
an  extensive  system  of  drainage  its  banks  do  not  hold  out  much 
hope  of  successful  agricultural  operations.  Indeed,  more  gene- 
rally, throughout  the  whole  extent  of  region  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  river  banks,  having  lost  valuable  portions  of 
their  soil  from  the  violence  of  the  summer  floods,  are  not  the 
most  eligible  sites  for  agriculture.  The  Fraser  itself,  when 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  Bocky  Mountains'  snow,  rises  iu 
places  forty  and  even  fifty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and 
sweeps  through  the  country  at  the  prodigious  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  the  rate  of  an  ordinary  railway  train. 

In  common  with  the  whole  of  the  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  rivers, 
and  lakes  of  the  entire  district  and  coast,  the  Fraser  swarms 
with  prodigious  quantities  of  fish.     Indeed,  in  the  harbours, 
herrings  are  literally  raked  into  the  canoes,  by  means  of  a  fiat 
piece  of  board,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  long,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  broad,  studded  with  a  dozen  tenpenny  nails — 
and  in  this  rude  manner  an  Indian  will  fill  his  canoe  in  an  hour 
or  two;  and  the  traveller  along  the  banks  of  the  shallower 
streams  may  catch  the  salmon  in  his  hands,  or  'gaff'  them  from 
the  bank  with  his  walking-stick.    The  herrings  closely  resemble 
the  ordinary  Scotch  herring,  though  somewhat  smaller  in  size ; 
but  of  the  salmon  there  are  no  less  than  four  varieties  —  three 
differing  from  the  English  variety,  but  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hump-backed  salmon,  of  excellent  quality  and  flavour. 
About  the  middle  of  July  these  salmon  begin  to  ascend  the 
streams  from  the  sea  in  immense  shoals.     Whether  it  is  that 
the  temperature  of  the  coast  region  is  too  mild  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  ova,  or  that,  near  the  entrance  of  rivers, 
they  would  be  more  liable  to  be  devoured  by  fish  of  prey,  which 
prowl  about  the  coast,  attracted  by  the  immense  swarms  of 
smaller  fish,  certain  it  is  that  Nature  has  implanted  in  these 
creatures  an  extraordinary  desire  to  reach  the  head-sources  of 
the  various  streams,  which  they  resign  only  with  their  lives. 
Indeed,  so  invincible  is  this  instinct  in  the  salmon  of  British 
Columbia,  that  its  origin  must  probably  be  traced  to  some  cause 
still  more  peculiar, — which  we  may  perhaps  find  in  the  rapid 
incline  of  its   river-beds,  and  the  high  and  impetuous  floods 
from  the  melting  of  mountain  snows,  which  would  sweep  the 
spawn  back  into  the  sea.     During  the   months   of  July  and 
August  these  salmon  may  be  seen  hurrying  on  to  their  fate, — 
passing  up  each  stream  in  countless  myriads,  and  succeeding 
each  other  in  interminable  shoals :  — 

*  Onward  they  speed.    The  impetuous  current  is  breasted,  rapida 
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are  passed,  cascades  leaped.  Onward,  onward !  The  shallow  waters 
are  reached ;  but  still  they  press  forward,  wriggling  through  meaDder- 
ing  streams  too  scant  for  swimming.  Onward,  onward !  ever  ODward ; 
while  m3rriads  are  left  upon  the  strand,  and  die  still  struggling  on* 
wards.  The  fish  are,  upon  entering  the  mouth  of  a  river,  in  tolerablj 
good  order,  but  after  travelling  up  stream  a  few  hundred  miles  thej 
become  poor, — poor  indeed, — and  much  injured.  The  skin,  broken 
and  abrased,  loses  its  brightness,  often  becomes  a  deep  pink,  and 
robbed  of  its  silvery  scales  ;  the  head  disfigured  from  blows  and  falls 
upon  the  rocks ;  the  fins  torn  and  divided  in  their  efforts  to  force 
through  spots  too  shallow ;  the  eyes,  once  so  bright,  are  now  sunken 
and  lustreless.  None  of  these  poor  salmon  ever  descend  the  river 
again,  but  perish.'    (^Macdonald.) 

The  bodies  of  these  fish^  exposed  to  a  short  and  acorclung 
northern  summer,  taint  the  air  for  miles  around ;  until,  with  the 
autumnal  melting  of  the  snow,  they  are  again  set  afloat,  and 
swept  back  into  the  ocean.     The  fry,  however,  remain   in  the 
mountains  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  descend  more 
leisurely  to  the  sea,  where  they  are  said  to  remain  for  four  years. 
In  all  probability,  it  is  their  immunity  from  danger,  amid  these 
mountain  fastnesses,  which  thus  recruits  so  prodigious  a  waste 
by  not  less  prodigious  supplies.     Nevertheless,  from  eonne  nn- 
assigned  cause,  there  is  a  dearth  of  salmon  every  fourth  year 
throughout  the  rivers;  and,  as  it  furnishes  the  staple  food  of  the 
whole  native  population,  they  would  all  miserably  perish  but  for 
another  curious  phenomenon.    Every  fourth  year,  when  the  sal- 
mon fail,  we  are  told  that  the  country  swarms  with  rabbits,  which 
are  used  as  a  substitute.     Besides  herrings  and  salmon,  there 
are  immense  quantities  of  cod,  bass,  mackerel,  flounder,  skate, 
sole,  hallibut,  sardines.     Sturgeon,  sometimes  exceeding  500  lbs. 
in  weight,  are  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  various  rivers,  and  in 
the  larger  inland  lakes.     The  harbours  and  coast  abound  with 
oysters,  a  very  large  and  excellent  description  of  cray-fish,  crabs, 
mussels,  and  other  shell-fish — excepting,   however,   lobsters; 
while  the  thousand  lakes  with  which  the  interior  is  studded 
possess  trout,  pike,  perch,  carp,  eels,  and  a  ^  white-fish,'  finom 
2  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  apiece,  found  also  in  the  great  lakes  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  said  to  be  the  only  descrip- 
tion of  fish  of  which  the  palate  does  not  grow  weary.     On  the 
whole,  the  fisheries  of  British  Columbia  ofler  wide  and  remu- 
nerative fields  for  the  introduction  of  capital.     The  Indians,  up 
to   a   very  recent  period,  bartered   their  finest   salmon  for  a 
tobacco  leaf  apiece — that  is  forty  salmon  for  a  pound  of  tobacco ; 
though  the  late  accession  of  population  has  caused  them  to  look 
for  a  higher  price.     And  at  Fort  Bupert,  Commander  Mayne 
informs  us,  immense  quantities  are  annually  used  for  manuring 
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the  Company's  garden.  A  judicious  introduction  of  our  Scotch 
practice  of  ^  kippering '  the  fish,  might  lead  to  a  valuable  trade 
and  a  useful  addition  to  the  food  of  man. 

As  the  Fraser  rises  in  the  extreme  culminating  ridge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  colony,  it 
may  be  said  to  traverse  its  whole  area  from  comer  to  comer, 
and,  indeed,  is  the  main  artery  of  the  entire  district,  receiving 
in  its  headlong  course  almost  every  stream  of  importance.  It 
presents  a  broad  navigable  channel  up  to  Fort  Hope,  eighty 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Up  to  thb  point,  it  is  known  as  the 
Lower  Fraser ;  and,  during  this  portion  of  its  course,  its  banks, 
though  low,  are  in  a  great  measure  secured  from  the  impetuous 
floods,  which  devastate  the  higher  portions,  by  the  more  level 
character  of  the  country^  and  the  consequent  diminution  of 
velocity  in  the  current.  Governor  Douglas  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing favourable  picture  of  the  Lower  Fraser : — 

*The  banks  of  this  river  are  aknost  everywhere  covered  with 
woods.  Varieties  of  pine,  and  firs  of  prodigious  size,  predominate. 
The  vine  and  soft  maple,  the  wild  apple  tree,  the  white  and  black 
thorn,  and  deciduous  bushes  in  great  variety,  form  the  massive  un* 
dergrowth.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant  almoBt  beyond  conception, 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  presents  a  peculiarly  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  eye  never  tires  of  ranging  over  the  varied  shades  of  the 
fresh  green  foliage,  mingling  with  the  clustering  white  flowers  of  the 
wild  apple  tree,  now  in  full  bloom,  and  filling  the  air  with  delicious 
fragrance.  As  our  boat,  gliding  swiftly  over  the  surface  of  the 
smooth  waters,  occasionally  swept  beneath  the  overhanging  boughs 
that  form  a  canopy  of  leaves  impenetrable  to  the  sun's  scorching 
rays,  the  effect  was  enchanting.' 

The  removal  of  a  few  rocks  in  the  course  of  the  stream  at 
Hope  would  extend  steam  navigation  to  Yule,  sixteen  miles 
higher  up.  Above  Yule,  however.  Nature  has  placed  insu- 
perable  barriers  to  any  further  advance,  and  even  the  light 
canoe  must  be  abandoned.  From  Yule  to  Lytton,  sixty  miles 
higher  up,  the  Fraser  cuts  its  way  through  the  Cascade  Banges, 
and  scenes  of  wild  and  terrific  grandeur  are  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller.  A  succession  of  granitic  ranges,  some 
sixty  miles  in  extent,  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  cut 
through  by  the  river,  to  the  depth  pf  2,000  or  3,000  feet; 
and  Uirough  this  chasm,  one  of  the  giant  streams  of  the 
American  continent  pours  its  waters,  already  impelled  by  a 
highly  inclined  descent  of  some  400  or  500  miles  from  their 
source  in  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  regions,  these  violent  bursts  of  great  bodies  of  water 
are  of  constant  occurrence,  and  the  reader  of  the  earlier  ex- 
plorations of  the  great  Fur  Companies'  officers  will  frequently 
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meet  with  such  names  as  '  Mad  Biver/  ^  the  Canldroii  Lbm/ 
'  the  Devil's  Cauldron/  and  others  of  like  dgnificance.  Tkf 
are  more  generally  known  as  '  canons ; '  and  the  present  cukn, 
marking  the  commencement  of  the  Upper  Fras^,  possesees  tiv 
nsnal  characteristics  of  this  curious  feature  of  Ihe  great  Bockj 
Mountain  plateau.  One  or  more  paths,  or  'traih/  midwsy 
between  the  torrent  and  the  surface  of  the  range,  g^ienJh 
skirts  the  wall  of  these  chasms ;  and  along  this  padi  is  the 
only  method  of  proceeding.  As  the  traveller  enters  on  one  of 
these  trails,  a  scene  of  awful  grandeur  lies  before  him.  Sone 
1,500  feet  overhead,  the  rocks  nearly  touch,  and  a  thin  jagged 
thread  of  light  alone  marks  the  surface  of  the  moimtun  tract 
he  is  traversing.  At  a  like  distance  below  his  feet,  the  whok 
body  of  the  stream,  white  and  tumultuous  witlun  its  nantnr 
bounds,  whirls  past  him  at  railroad  speed;  while  a  thoiiaud 
wild  reverberations,  arising  from  ihe  convulsed  waters,  and 
multiplied  from  every  crag  and  projecting  rock,  assail  his  eais. 
But  it  is  as  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  his  onward  course  that  the  faD 
srandeur  of  the  scene  opens  upon  him.  Before  him  stietdieB  a 
k)ng  vista  of  on-coming  waters,  lit  by  the  thread  of  light  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  rolling  down  a  swift  incline  of  cascades, 
rapids,  projecting  pinnacles,  and  vast  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the 
torrent.  When  the  melting  of  the  snows  increases  the  mountain 
streams  to  their* full  extent,  they  may  be  seen  madly  plungii^ 
down  miles  of  these  canons,  at  the  prodigious  rate  of  twenty-fiver 
and  even  thirty  nules  an  hour.  With  so  much  to  assul  both  eje 
and  ear,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  progress  of  the  travdkr, 
thus  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  would  be  suffideadj 
perilous.  But,  as  he  proceeds,  he  finds  his  dai^ers  rapidly  to 
mcrease.  Ever  and  anon,  along  the  narrow  trail,  a  crag  pro- 
jects from  the  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  and  completely  cati 
off  the  path,  overhanging,  by  several  feet,  the  tcnrent  boifii^ 
some  half-mile  below.  The  Indian  method  of  crossing  these  im- 
pediments is  characteristic,  and  at  first  sight  appalling.  Three 
poles  are  suspended,  by  means  of  deer-hide  ropes,  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff.  The  two  inner  ends  of  the  first  and  third  are  made 
to  rest  on  the  interrupted  pathway,  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
jecting crag ;  the  third  pole  crosses  them  on  the  outside ;  azMl 
on  this  narrow  ledge,  literally  overhanging  the  chasm,  the  trt- 
veller  is  obliged  to  round  the  impediment.  There  is  absolutelr 
nothing  to  take  hold  of,  and  each  passenger  accomplish^  the 
task  by  keeping  his  face  as  close  to  the  rock  as  possible. 

Above  these  barriers,  the  course  of  the  Fraeer  cfaai^ 
considerably.  The  traveller  emerges  on  a  more  level  pa- 
teau,  raised  some  3.000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  much  better 
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smted  to  agncukaral  operations  than  the  lower  tract  to  the 
west  o£  the  Casoade  Bange.  Siagnlar,  too»  as  it  mi^  appear, 
all  testinMmy  ooncurs  in  fjffiTing  to  this  more  elerated  region  a 
milder  and  nore  equable  dimate  than  liiat  foimd  along  ike 
coast  distiiot  The  dense  pine  forests  at  lengdi  disappear: 
-undergrowth  is  extremely  rave;  and  the  land  beoc^nes  mote 
open.  We  maj  aeiiceh  in  ysin  thioaghoat  British  Columbia 
for  those  apparentlj  boundless  oceans  of  waving  green  sward 
and  motley-painted  wild  flowers,  through  which  a  hundred 
crystal  rivulets  meander,  under  tiie  soft  and  rosy  haze  of  a  sum- 
mer's sun — known  as  the  American  Prairie.  Yet  this  portion 
^f  the  Upper  Fraser  presents  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  and  is 
somilar  to  that  description  of  eoSl  more  frequently  found  on  the 
west  side  of  ike  Booky  Mountains,  and  to  whidi  die  CalMbr- 
nians  have  given  the  name  of '  rolling  oountry,' — ^wide  and  open 
Talleys,  alternating  with  low  and  not  unfertile  ranges  running 
parallel  widi  them.  Indeed,  a  little  above  this  point,  tlie  juno- 
ti<m  of  the  river  lliompson  widi  the  Fraser  l^uls  out  into  a 
very  extensive  tract  of  country  which  was  described  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  as  *  one  of  the 
^  finest  countries  in  the  British  dominions.^  We  are  scasx^ely 
prepared  to  go  to  sudi  an  extreme  lengA  in  speaking  of  any 
distoiot  of  British  Ck)lumbia,  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  give  the 
words  of  the  Grovemor  e£  the  Colony,  when  describing  that 
porticm  of  the  territory  under  his  command : — 

^The  district  comprised  within  these  limits  (rivers  Thompson, 

Bonaparte,  aad  Chiqpeaa)  is  exceedingly  beaatiful  and  picturesque, 

being  composed  of  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers, 

oxhibiting  to  the  traveller  accustomed  to  the  endless  forests  of  the 

coast  districts,  the  unusual  and  grateful  spectacle  of  miles  <^  green 

hiUs,  crowning  slopes,  and  level  meadows,  almost  without  a  bush 'or 

tree  to  obstruct  the  view,  and,  even  to  the  very  hill-tops,  producing 

an  abundant  growth  of  grass.    It  is  of  great  value  as  a  grazing 

district ;  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  be  thoroughly  understood 

and  appreciated  by  the  country  packers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 

leavmg  their  mules  and  horses  here  when  the  regular  work  of 

^padung"  goods  for  ike  mines  is  suspended  for  the  winter.    The 

animals,  even  at  that  season,  are  said  to  improve  in  condition,  though 

left  to  seek  their  own  food,  and  to  roam  at  large  over  tiie  country ;  a 

fact  which  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  natural 

pastures.     It  has  certainly  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  a 

country  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  promising  a  more  healthy  and 

agreeaole  climate,  or  a  greater  extent  of  fine  pasture  land ;  and  there 

is  no  doubt  that,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  labour  and  outlay  than  in 

almost  any  other  country,  the  energetic  settler  may  soon  surround 

himself  with  all  tiie  elements  of  afflaence  and  comfort.' 

Departing  still  farther  from  the  Fraser,  and  leaving  the 
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ThompBon  district  on  the  left,  the  travdler  comes  to  anotfaa 
large  district,  watered  by  the  river  Semilkameen  and  its  tzibii- 
taries,  and  equally  favourably  spoken  of  for  agricultnral  opeor 
tions.  Xiientenant  Palmer,  sent  to  explore  this  district,  r^KXts 
to  the  Colonial  Crovemment  that  the  soil,  thoo^  l%ht  and 
sandy,  is  free  from  stone,  and  that  the  wild  yegetation  is  exceed- 
ingly luxuriant*  The  banks  of  the  streams,  too,  are  vnSL 
secured  from  freshets,  and  are  fertile  to  tiie  water's  edge. 
Throughout  all  these  districts  gold  has  been  discovered  in  yerj 
considerable  quantities;  but  the  enormous  yields  of  Caziboa 
have  more  recently  drawn  almost  all  the  miners  to  itself  and  iu 
ne^hbourfaood* 

Ketuming  to  the  junction  of  the  TiuHupson  and  the  Fraser, 
and  following  the  upward  course  of  the  latter,  the  traveller 
passes  through  a  more  level  district,  but  finds  Uttie  to  notice 
save  an  occanonal  fort  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
the  addition  of    some  very  considerable  tributaries — as   the 
lioon,  the  Chilcotin,  the  Quesnelle,  &c. — ^to  the  main  stream. 
At  Fort  Alexandria  he  finds  himself  some  400  nules  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser,  and  as  high  as  lat.  53^ — a  somewhat  higfa 
latitude  for  a  large  mass  of  continent.     Yet,  even  here,  we  are 
told — '  The  surrounding  country  is  beautifully  diverged  by 
'  hill  and  dale,  grove  and  plain.     The  soil  is  rich,  yiel^ng  an 
*  abundant  succession  of  crops  of  grain  and  v^etables,  un- 
<  manured.'    Occasionally,  however,  the  agricultural  operations 
of  the  Company's  servants  (for  as  yet  we  have  no  other  expe- 
rience to  gmde  us)  have  been  much  impeded  by  severe  fspaB% 
and  autunmal  frosts.     Here,  too,  the  Fraser  is  found  navigable 
for  light  steamers,  and  prerarations  are  being  made  to  connect 
Alexandria  by  steam  with  Fort  St  George,  150  miles  higher  up 
the  stream.     Beyond  Fort   St  George,  the  river,  which  hak 
hitherto  been  pursuing  a  nudn  NNW.  course,  now  bends  com- 
pletely round  to  the  opposite  direction,  and  ascends  to  its  source 
for  some  200  miles  through  one  of  the  immense  valleys  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.    And  within  this  bend  lie  the  now  fiunoos 
gold-fields  of  Cariboo.     The  whole  of  this  bend  is  plentiftdlv 
intersected  by  a  tissue  of  streams,  rivulets,  and  creeks, — ^arising 
in  the  numerous  flanks  of  the  ranges,  and  ultimately  formii^ 
themselves  into  considerable  tributaries  to  the  Fraser.    Cotton- 
wood Creek,  Antier  Creek,  Lightning  Creek,  and  many  others, 
are  already  familiar  to  the  reader ;  and  it  is  probable  that  to 
their  action  and  that  of  numerous  older  water-channels  now 
obliterated,  we  must  attribute  the  disintegration  of  the  quartz* 
reefs  from  the  parent  ranges,  and  the  consequent  alluvial  depo- 
sition of  the  gold  which  they  contained  on  the  bed-rock  through- 
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out  this  extensive  district.  These  alluvial  deposits^  offering 
a  readier  access  to  the  miner,  have  hitherto  been  thei  chief 
objects  of  attraction;  but  the  experience  of  California  and 
Australia  would  lead  us  to  infer,  with  almost  absolute  certaintv, 
that  the  remaining  portions  of  these  quartz-ree&  still  retam 
enormous  quantities  of  gold,  which  will  shortly  engage  the  quartz- 
miner.  All  these  creeks  and  water-channels  join  the  Fraser 
on  its  right  or  concave  bank.  Crossing  over,  however,  to  its 
convex  bank,  we  again  enter  upon  a  new,  or,  more  probably, 
a  continuation  of  the  same,  auriferous  region  of  immense 
extent.  Indeed,  it  has  been  too  much  the  habit  to  associate 
auriferous  regions  in  general  with  streams  and  water-channels, 
of  andent  or  modem  date.  More  fall  experience  leaves  it  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  origin  of  goldbearing  quartz-reefs  has  had 
so  connexion  whatever  with  the  water-system  of  such  regions ; 
though,  of  course,  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  —  the  '  placer '  of 
California,  the  *  river-bar '  of  British  Columbia,  the  '  diggings ' 
of  Australia — are  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  its  action  on  the 
reefs.  To  say  that  the  Fraser  and  its  thousand  tributaries  are 
atudferons,  is  but  to  assert  that  they  have  rolled  for  ages  over 
an  extendve  system  of  gold-bearing  quartz-ree&,  and  by  slow 
degrees  washed  the  golden  partides  out  of  their  matrix — 
without,  however,  carrying  them  to  any  appreciable  distance. 
We  mention  thk  lest  our  frequent  allusion  to  creeks  and 
water-channels  should  lead  to  the  supposition  that  auriferous 
districts  followed  the  course  of  such  streams ;  the  fact  being 
that  such  streams  have  happened  to  take  their  course  over 
auriferous  districts.  Crossing  over  the  Fraser,  and  advancing 
still  further  to  the  north,  the  gold-miner  is  now  at  work  on  the 
various  tributaries  of  the  Peace  River— one  of  those  immense 
streams  which,  rising  and  ending  inland,  have  hitherto  been 
known  only  to  the  servants  of  we  Hudson^s  Bay  Company. 
Advancing  still  farther  north,  the  gold-miner  is  found  on  the 
River  Stiokeen  and  its  tributaries,  on  the  borders  of  Russian 
America.  Awarding  their  full  merit  to  the  richness  of 
Ballarat,  Bendigo,  and  the  Califbmian  mines,  the  well-sustained 
accounts  from  the  Cariboo  goldfield  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
its  auriferous  treasures  are  the  greatest  hitherto  discovered. 
Judging  too,  from  analogy,  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  will  be 
found  to  extend,  without  any  marked  diminution  of  richness, 
through  an  immense  extent  of  territory. 

As,  in  the  first  instance,  the  bed-rock,  or  '  bottom '  on  which 
the  alluvial  gold  rests,  was  found  to  be  but  a  few  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  as  an  ordinary  claim  could  be  thus  completely 
exhausted  in  four  or  five  days,  we  might  infer,  without  the 
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experience  of  Australki  and  Califomu^  that  these  goidfielday 
and  the  population  they  are  attracting,  wonld  be  <^  a  tempoEvy 
character.  We  must,  howerer,  bear  in  mind  that  the  afaaUower 
gold  depoeita  of  Aostxaha  and  California  haTe  imTariaUj  led  to 
'deep  leads/  in  their  imMediate  neighboarfaooda,  where  eedi 
daim  affords  steady  and  loghly  remuneratiTe  enqployment  £or 
fimr,  five,  and  even  six  years.  Such,  indeed^  would  already 
appear  to  be  the  case  throoghoat  this  northern  extension  of  the 
Califomian  mines.  Each  riyer  and  watercourse  is  funnslied 
with  a  gradually  ascending  series  of  '  bendies,'  where  the  bed- 
rock dips  rapidly  firom  the  snrfEu^e,  and  is  also  found  to  be 
highly  auriferous.  Nay,  where  the  shallower  deposits  of 
Australia  and  CaUfomia  hare  been  worked  out,  and  the  soil 
resting  on  their  bed-rock  has  been  completely  carried  away^  die 
£sar  more  permanent  and  steady  business  of  quartz-nuBiBg  has 
followed  on  the  sfune  site,  ensgngins  larire  joint-stodc  cotniMmifs, 

a-d  employing  powerfal'^^^f^SW.  S«ST^ 
&irly  mfer,  will  be  the  case  oyer  the  iriMile  region  of  wkicfa 

Cariboo  forms  but  the  outskirt  Indeed,  such  an  air  of  per- 
manence have  these  goldfields  to  tiie  local  authorities  that  they 
hare  recommended  a  further  extension  of  the  northern  boonds 
of  the  colony;  and,  according,  towards  the  dose  of  hst 
session,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  imperial  Parliament  fee  tliat 
purpose,  extending  the  northern  frontier  from  lat.  56^  to  kit 
60**. 

This  brings  us  to  a  yery  important  subject  of  inquhry.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  New  Westmiastar,  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  has  been  placed  in  its  extreme  south-west  eoraer, 
while  the  whole  bulk  of  Ae  population  is  now  moring  to  its 
nortb- west  comer,  and  even  beyond  it.  Cariboo  itself  is  sonae  600 
miles  from  New  Westminster;  while  between  them  lie  sireamH 
which  can  nerer  be  made  narigable,  and  roads  which  are  only 
available  to  the  '  packer.'  The  actual  distance  of  CarSioo  ttom 
the  coast-line  is  much  less ;  and,  in  all  probability,  some  of  the 
inlets  which  we  have  already  mentioned  will  be  found  to  stiD 
further  diminish  the  intervening  land  oonummicaticm.  Several  id 
these  inlets  are  now  being  exanuned  for  that  purpose.  Jervis 
hlet  has  been  very  favourably  spoken  of;  and,still  further  nor^ 
the  Head  of  Bute  Inlet  would  afibrd  a  port  within  200  miles  of 
diis  great  auriferous  region.  Further  north  still,  there  is  the 
Burke  Channel  running  mland  fifty  miles,  after  wldch  it  divides 
into  Dean's  Canal,  and  the  North  and  South  Bentinck  Arms, 
all  navigable,  and  running  inland  about  twenty-five  miles  more. 
Into  the  North  Arm  flows  the  river  BeU-Houla,  which  migfat 
further  fiMalitate  communication.     From  a  navigable  point  od 
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this  river,  Alexandria  has  been  reached  in  eleven  days  with 
pAck-horses.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Fraser  Kiver  will  continue  to  be  the  port  of  entrance  for  the 
large  mining  population  which  may  be  expected  to  settle  on 
this  auriferous  region,  and  New  Westminster  is  already  falling 
into  the  background*  Indeed,  in  auriferous  countries  in  general, 
the  connexion  between  goldfields  and  capitals  rapidly  diminishes. 
The  earlier  periods,  when  Australian  and  Califomian  gold* 
miners  emptied  their  pockets  and  ruined  their  healths  in  Mel- 
bourne and  San  Francisco,  soon  disappeared  altogether.  Even 
in  such  distant  and  lately-peopled  inland  wildernesses,  it  is 
curious  to  mark  with  what  celerity  Supply  waits  upon  Demand. 
All  the  goldfields  of  these  countries  now  possess  wealthy  and 
permanent  cities  of  their  own,  and  are  surrounded  by  large 
agricultural  districts,  in  full  producing  activity.  From  what 
-we  have  already  described,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inducements 
to  such  a  movement  in  British  Columbia  are  peculiarly  pressing. 
A  large  mining  population  cannot  long  continue  to  be  fed  with 
food  carried  many  hundreds  of  miles  on  mules  and  even  men's 
backs.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  ii^erred  that  the  whole  of 
this  auriferous  region  around  the  head-waters  of  the  Fraser  and 
Peace  Bivers  will  seek  to  render  itself  self-supporting ;  and  it 
is  worth  while  to  inquire  with  what  prospects  of  success. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article  fiul  us  as  we  approach  this  the  latest  extension 
of  the  colony.     The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  however,  pos- 
sessed, and  still  continue  to  possess,  several  forts  throughout 
this  district,  and  from  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  ex* 
perience  of  their  resident  officers  —  else  restricted  to  fish,  of 
which  the  palate  soon  grows  weary — we  may  be  able  to  glean 
some  useful  information.      Forts  Alexandria  and  St.  George 
we  have  already  mentioned.     Their  soil  is  excellent,  and  the 
produce  of  the  kitchen-garden  and  dairy  good.      The  more 
ordinary  domestic  animals  require  little  acclimatisation,  whUe 
in  spring  the  country  swarms  with  all  descriptions  of  game. 
Autumnal  frosts,  however,  especially  around  the  more  northern 
St  George,  are  greatly  to  be  feared.     More  to  the  north  still, 
we  meet  Fort  St.  James,  standing  on  Stuart's  Lake — a  fine 
body  of  water,  about  fifty  nules  long,  plentifully  stocked  with 
salmon  and  sturgeon.     Aiid  here,  the  climate  becomes  variable 
in  the  extreme — ^  frost  in  the  morning;  scorching  heat  at  noon ; 
*  then  rain,  hail,  and  snow.'     This  fort  is  situated  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  ^e  Kocky  Mountains,  and,  even  at  midsummer, 
when  the  wind  blows  from  their  glaciers,  ice  is  found  on  the 
shallower  pools.     Nevertheless,  the   Company's  officers  have 
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continued  to  grow  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  productions  of 
the  kitchen-garden.  Fish,  however,  formed  their  principal 
fare.  On  the  same  latitude,  however,  but  lower  down  towards 
the  coast,  at  Fraser  Fort  on  Lake  Fraser,  there  is  a  fine  cham- 
paign country,  and  a  much  milder  climate.  The  lake  is  open 
up  to  December,  and  remains  closed  only  until  May.  All  the 
productions  of  the  kitchen-garden  have  been  grown  here  with 
success — with  barley,  and  even  wheat.  Throughout  all  these 
forts,  there  has  been  found  no  lack  of  good  soil — though  it  is 
certainly  patchy — and  probably  a  more  careful  attention  to  the 
seasons  might  render  farming  operations  securer.  The  scenery 
is  really  splendid,  and  '  towering  mountains,  hill  and  dale,  forest 
'  and  lake,  and  verdant  plains,  blended  together  in  the  happiest 
*  manner,  are  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a  glance.'  ^  Further  north 
still,  we  meet  Fort  M'Leod,  on  M'Leod's  Liake,  whence  the 
Peace  River  receives  some  of  its  earliest  waters,  as  fixed  by  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie.  Some,  however,  trace  the  Peace  Biver 
to  a  still  more  northern  branch,  known  as  the  Finlay  Branch  of 
the  Peace  Biver ;  and  this  branch  marked  the  northern  limit  of 
the  colony  up  to  the  time  of  the  late  extension  we  have  just 
mentioned.  M'Leod's  Lake  lies  involved  in  labyrinths  of 
dreary  dark  valleys,  surrounded  by  towering  mountains  which 
almost  exclude  the  light  of  day.  Snow-storms  are  frequent 
dnd  violent,  frequently  overwhelming  the  establishments  of  die 
Company ;  and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  rapid  approach  to  high 
latitudes  become  apparent.  Salmon^  usque  ad  nauseam^  has 
been  almost  the  sole  food  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  they 
represent  the  whole  locality  as  most  cneerless, '  the  same  miser- 
'  able  solitude  being  everywhere.'  Yet  much  of  this  we  must 
attribute  to  the  high  altitude,  and  the  chilling  effiects  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  glaciers ;  for,  in  reality.  Fort  M'Leod  is  in 
the  exact  latitude  of  Newcastle,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  find, 
the  lowlands  of  the  interior,  on  the  same  parwel,  possess  a 
much  more  favourable  climate.  However,  disease,  except  goitre, 
is  almost  wholly  absent,  and  the  Company's  servants  are  dis- 
tinguished  for  tibe  hale  old  age  to  which  they  attain. 

Without  productive  gold-mines,  it  will  be  readily  infenred 
that  the  whole  of  this  more  northern  extension  of  the  colony 
would  present  little  hope  of  early  settlement,  in  the  face  of 
much  more  inviting  lands  now  open  to  the  English  emigrant  in 
many   portions  of  our   Colonial  Empire.      Yet,  as  the  soil 


*  Mean's '  Notes  of  a  Twenty-five  Years'  Service  in  the  Hudson's 
*  Bay  Territory.' 
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undoubtedly  contains  large  and  permanent  deposits  of  the 
pre<uou8  metal  —  perhaps  exceeding  those  of  California  and 
Australia — and  as  settlement  has  now  taken  that  direction,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  on  a  careful  examination  of  all 
the  materials  within  our  reach,  that  the  district  possesses 
sufficient  resources  within  itself  to  be  entirely  self-supporting — 
ordinary  manufactured  imports  being  of  course  excepted.  The 
farmer  will,  probably,  be  obliged  to  pay  more  strict  attention 
to  the  seasons, — grain-crops  and  domestic  animals  may  have  to 
undergo  some  acclimatising  process, — inland  communication 
will  have  to  be  opened,  and,  possibly,  a  nearer  point  on  the 
coast  brought  into  connexion, — ^and  dwellings,  of  a  more  sub- 
stantial character  than  the  gold-miner  is  ordinarily  accustomed 
to  in  his  first  operations,  erected.  When  these  things  are 
brought  about — and,  in  a  golden  land,  they  are  accomplished 
with  wonderful  rapidity — this  whole  auriferous  district  may 
be  expected  to  be  entirely  self-supporting,  and  the  present 
enormous  prices  of  commodities  will  quickly  disappear.  No 
injurious  effects  on  health  need  be  anticipated,  either  from  soil 
or  climate,  for  those  who  are  fitted  for  the  work.  But,  indeed, 
this  northern  auriferous  district  is  not  strictly  limited  to  it- 
self for  a  supply  of  its  markets.  A  little  above  lat.  56°, 
occurs  one  of  those  passes  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  through 
which  an  Overland  Boute  from  the  eastern  settlements,  and, 
possibly,  an  Inter-Oceanic  Bailroad,  loom  in  that  future  which 
all  new  colonies  love  to  contemplate.  At  present,  however, 
we  will  only  consider  this  pass  with  reference  to  the  district 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  It  is  through  this  pass  that  the  Peace  Biver, 
swelled  by  many  a  tributary  and  reservoir  on  the  western 
flanks,  bursts  through  the  Bocky  Mountain  chain,  and  descends 
to  the  great  Chartered  Territory  of  the  Company,  below.  The 
pass  itself  is  thirteen  miles  long,  and  its  *  portage'  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  voyageur  is  exposed. 
Yet,  should  the  district  of  the  Lower  Peace  Biver  prove  favouiv 
able  for  agricultural  operations,  and  should  permanent  markets 
offer  themselves  throughout  its  upper  portions,  we  may  feel 
pretty  confident  that  the  Peace  Biver  !rass  would  present  no 
insuperable  obstacles  to  profitable  settlement  on  the  lower 
portion  of  this  stream.  The  course  of  our  examination, 
however,  has  now  led  us  down  to  the  last  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  it  may  be  pro- 
fitable to  consider  it  on  general  and  more  independent  grounds. 
East  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  we  stand  on  land  watered  by 
Hudson's  Bay  streams,  or,  at  least,  by  streams  whose  communi- 
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cation^  by  lake  or  cross-channel,  with  Hudson's  Bay  we  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  tracing.  It  therefore  forms  part  of  the 
original  Chartered  Territory  of  the  Company.  The  expkxii^ 
expeditions  under  the  command  of  Captwi  Palliser,  alid  tbe 
simultaneous  expeditions  of  the  Canadian  Goyemment,  haye 
collected  most  yaluable  information  as  to  the  soil^  dimate,  and 
general  capabilities  of  these  r^ons.  And^  with  their  hdp»  we 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  principal  facts  bearing 
on  the  future  of  those  immense  inland  districts. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  were  possible  to  crowd 
the  whole  of  this  inland  region  within  the  four  walk  of  a 
picture.  On  our  right  we  should  then  haye  Lake  Superior,  the 
Canadian  frontiers,  and  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay :  on  our 
left,  the  grand  chain  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Li  the  fore- 
ground would  be  seen  the  United  States'  international  boun- 
dary line ;  while,  stretching  away,  and  dissolying  into  illinnt- 
able  space,  would  appear  that  mixture  of  land,  sea,  and  ice- 
bound morass  into  which  this  wilderness  degenerates  towards  its 
northern  confines.  Before,  howeyer,  we  inspect  the  for^roond 
of  our  picture,  it  becomes  necessary  to  say  a  few  wcnrds  as  to  our 
standing-point  on  United  States'  territory.  Frequent  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  yast  resources  of  the  '  Far  West'  fix* 
the  purpose  of  settlement,  and,  within  limits,  we  haye  already 
alluded  to  its  large  capabilities.  It  becomes  necessary  now, 
howeyer,  to  more  exactly  define  those  limits. 

Perhaps  we  shall  somewhat  surprise  our  readers  if  we  infiscm 
them  that  one-third  of  the  United  States  is  wholly  unfitted  for 
occupation  by  man.  This,  indeed,  is  not  the  popular  language 
of  American  citizens,  nor  will  an  inspection  of  their  ordinary 
maps  disclose  to  us  the  important  fact;  yet  it  certainly  is 
the  language  of  their  scientific  men,  who  haye  practically 
examined  into  the  subject,  and  who  have  not  refruned  from 
raising  their  yoice  in  the  cause  of  truth.  '  Hypothetiad 
'  geography,'  writes  one  of  these  more  plain  speakers*,  *  has 

*  proceeded  far  enough  in  the  United  States.     In  no  country 

*  has  it  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  or  been  attended  with 
'  more  disastrous  consequences.  .  .  •  On  the  same  kind  of 
^  unsubstantial  foundation,  maps  of  the  whole  continent  hare 

*  been  produced  and  engrayed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and 

*  sent  forth  to  receive  the  patronage  of  Congress  and  the  ap- 


*  Beport  on  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Sarrej, 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washing* 
ton,  p.  43. 
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^  planse  of  eeograi^cal  societies  at  home  and  abroad ;  while  the 
'  substantiaf  contributors  to  accurate  geography  have  seen  their 
^  woAb  pilfered  and  distorted,  and  ^emselyes  overlooked  and 
'  focgotten.'  And  these  remarks  are  now  fully  borne  out  by 
die  bite  and  most  laborious  surveys  of  United  States'  territory, 
for  the  purpose  of  eonnecting  the  Atlantic  states  with  the 
Pacific  by  means  of  railway  communication* 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  into  the  limits  of  this  large  un* 
available  porti<m  of  soiL  The  United  States'  porti<m  of  the  con- 
tinent is  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  parts  by  two  marked 
and  parallel  lines.  One  of  these  is  the  culminating  line  of  the 
Socky  Mountains ;  and  the  other  is  the  main  course  of  the  Mis- 
aiesippi,  having  its  springs  on  the  ccmfines  of  British  territory. 
The  Atlantic  portion  of  these  three  divisions  consists  of  a  most 
excellent  soil  up  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Pacific 
portion  is  no  very  dissimilar  continuation  of  British  Columbia, 
along  the  more  imme^atiB  seaboard.  The  Bocky  Mountain  chain, 
however,  here  retires  much  further  inland,  and  the  territory 
80  gained  is  one  of  abs<dute  barrenness*  Of  the  third,  and 
intermediate  division,  the  portion  from  the  Mississippi  line 
to  the  98th  meridian  is  not  unfertile — *  but  the  whole  space 
^  to  the  west,  between  the  98th  meridian  and  the  Bocky 
^  Mountains,  denominated  the  Great  American  Plains,  is  a 
^  barren  waste,  over  which  the  eye  may  roam,  to  the  extent  of 
^  the  visible  horizon,  with  scarcely  an  object  to  break  the  view.'  ^ 
And  the  whole  result  is  thus  concisely  summed  up  by  Professor 
Hind,  who  aoeompanied  the  Canadian  expedition  we  have 
rrferred  to  as  G^cd^ist : — 

'  It  is  impossible  to  examine  a  correct  map  of  the  North  American 
continent  without  being  impressed  with  the  remarkable  influence 
which  the  Great  American  Desert  must  exercise  upon  the  fnture  of 
the  United  States  and  British  North  America.  The  general  character 
of  this  desert  south  of  the  49th  parallel  (the  international  boundary 
line)  is  described  elsewhere,  and  the  important  fact  has  been  noticed 
that  any  railroad  constructed  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
must  pass,  for  a  distance  of  1,200  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
through  uncultivable  land,  or,  in  other  words,  a  comparative  desert 
Along  the  d2nd  parallel  the  breadth  of  this  desert  is  least,  and  the 
detached  areas  of  fertile  soil  greatest  in  quantity,  but  the  aggregate 
number  of  square  miles  amounts  only  to  2,300  in  a  distance  of  1,210 
miles.' 

Leaving,  however,  for  a  moment,  the  political  connexion  of 

^  Meteorology  in  its  connection  with  Agricultare.  By  Professor 
Henry. 
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this  fact  with  the  British  portion  of  American  territory^  let  ns 
follow  out  its  physical  connexion. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  international  bomidaxy 
line  (corresponding  with  parallel  49)  starts  from  the  weetem 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  the  W  oods — that  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
great  international  lakes  which  commences  with  Lake  Ontario^- 
at  its  intersection  with  the  96th  meridian^  and  strikes  the 
Bockj  Mountains  in  the  115th  meridian.  The  midland  tract 
of  arid  country  we  have  just  been  describing  crosses  this  line, 
as  it  extends  into  British  North  America  in  its  progieas 
northward^  between  the  limits  of  the  98th  and  the  114th 
meridians.  Thus  its  western  shores  sweep  along  the  flanks  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  chfun,  while  its  eastern  boundary  is 
confined  by  another  very  curious  tract  of  country,  to  which  ipe 
shall  presently  draw  attention.  Between  these  two  limits,  it 
advances  as  high  as  lat.  52"*  SQf ;  when — owing  to  causes  not  yet 
sufficiently  investigated,  but  among  the  chief  of  which  th^re 
can  be  little  hesitation  in  placbg  tlutt  gradual  depression  in  the 
Bocky  Mountain  ranges  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
(thus  allowing  the  fertilising  showers  of  the  Pacific  to  dear 
their  tops  and  fall  inland^  this  arid  tract  comes  to  a  termination. 
This  extension,  then,  of  the  Great  Midland  American  Desert 
may  be  rudely  described  as  a  section  of  a  circle,  resting  on  the 
portion  of  international  boundary  line  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  reaching  its  highest  point  in  lat.  52°  30'^  or  some 
250  miles  from  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  This  fiM^ 
now  established  bevond  doubt,  clears  away  much  fine  writing 
and  speaking  to  which  the  colonising  resources  of  the  great 
*  Chartered  Territory '  have  given  rise.  With  its  recognition, 
must  disappear  '  the  fertile  valley  of  the  great  Saskatchewan, 
'  contfdning  an  unlimited  extent  of  arable  land '  ^  Nor  is  it 
true  that  ^  with  this  one  exception  (Grand  Bapids)  you  could 
^  take  a  vessel  of  considerable  size  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Bocky 
'  Mountains.'  The  Saskatchewan  is  impeded  by  several  ob- 
structions, and  communicates  no  fertility  whatever  to  the 
country  through  which  it  flows.  It  derives  all  its  waters  from 
Bocky  Mountain  sources,  and  has  merely  cut  a  channel — some 
200  feet  below  the  surface — through  the  district  in  question, 
without  dnuning  it — ^for  there  is  nothing  to  drain ;  or  without 
bringing  any  fertility  with  its  tide. 

Omitting  now,  for  a  moment,  all  consideration  of  the  tract 
of  country  forming   the   boundary   of    the    Great    Midland 

*  Debate  on  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  House  of  Commons,  Julj 
20,  1858. 
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American  Desert,  let  us  inspect  some  other  portions  of  our 
picture.  On  the  right,  we  have  Lake  Superior — the  western 
frontiers  of  Canada^ — and  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Along 
the  western  sides  of  these  limits,  extends  a  country  of  very 
marked  geological  formation,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  the  Laurentides,  as  commencing  with  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence;  and  the  name  Laurentian  Series,  apply- 
ing to  rocks  of  similar  formation,  has  now  established  itself 
in  the  language  of  geology.  The  Laurentides  are  about  200 
miles  in  breadth.  Issuing  from  Upper  Canada,  and  sweep- 
ing along  the  northern  shores  of  the  great  international 
lakes,  they  take  a  NNW.  direction,  and  traverse  the  whole  of 
British  North  America,  striking  the  Arctic  Ocean  between 
the  limits  of  the  mouths  of  the  Coppermine  and  Fish  Rivers. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  course,  they  present  a  rocky 
undulating  surface,  covered,  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
area,  by  countless  smaller  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshes.  Even 
in  the  lowest  latitudes  of  the  Laurentides,  the  cold  of  winter 
solidifies  the  whole  of  this  water-system,  and  converts  it  into  a 
widely  diffused  series  of  refrigerators.  In  spring,  too,  the 
thawing  of  so  large  a  network  of  ice  absorbs  and  checks  the 
warmth  necessary  for  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Thus,  these 
Xiaurentides  are  of  little  avail  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
and  oppose  a  very  considerable  barrier  to  the  extension  of 
settlement  from  Canada  into  the  Chartered  Territory.  They 
abound,  however,  in  the  baser  minerals,  and  the  northern  shores 
of  the  great  lakes  are  now  the  scene  of  very  considerable  mining 
activity.  But  their  higher  portions  promise  to  be  of  little 
use  for  the  purposes  of  habitation.  About  the  top  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  in  lat.  52^  30^  their  course  is  crossed  by  the  line 
of  'strong  woods,'  which  descend  from  circumpolar  regions 
to  this  extreme  southern  limit.  Following  now,  this  line 
to  the  west,  we  find  it  rising  a  little,  till  it  reaches  its 
extreme  northern  height  about  the  region  of  the  Peace 
Siver;  when  it  again  descends,  and,  sweeping  along  the 
flanks  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  approaches,  and  finally  unites 
with,  the  western  shore  of  the  arid  district  we  have  already 
described.  All  on  the  north  of  this  line,  or  bow,  we  may 
fairly  assume  as  unsuited  for  settlement.  This,  indeed,  may  seem 
a  sweeping  assertion  when  applied  to  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  ; 
but  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  climatic  influences  of 
the  heart  of  a  vast  continent,  thickly  interspersed  with  frozen 
lakes^  and,  by  means  of  its  '  strong  woods,'  intercepted  from  the 
fostering  heat  of  the  sun.  All  on  the  south  of  this  line  we  have 
purposely  left  untouched,  and  we  now  proceed  to  examine  it. 
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It  will  be  now  seen  that  there  are  two  boundary  EofiB»  or  bon 
(exceeding]  J  mde  ones,  it  is  tme,  fcHr  it  is  ^fficsdt  to  detonuM 
where  one  description  of  soil  begins  and  another  termiuta; 
and,  indeed,  in  general  they  interlace  each  other  to  a  cooado^ 
able  extent),  both  uniting  <m  the  49th  parallel  as  it  strfloes  tb 
Rocky  Mountun  range,  bat  each,  in  its  sweqi  roond  to  Ik 
east,  agidn  crossing  tins  parallel  in  a  different  point, — the  eneit 
the  96th  meridian,  or  shore  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  aad  the 
other  at  the  98th  meridian.  One  of  these  lines  is  made  apof 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Laurentides,  and  the  seiidien 
limit  of  the  ^strong  woods;'  and  the  other  constitiiieB tk 
northern  boundary  of  the  great  midland  arid  district  of  de 
United  States,  as  it  flows  out  into  British  territory.  Betvees 
these  two  lines  appears  to  be  the  only  portion  of  sxA  soxtod  to 
settlement  throughout  the  whole  of  tiie  yaat  eTpawse  fros  Ae 
Bocky  Mountains  to  tiie  Atlantic  colonies.  DonbtlesB,  at  fa^ 
sight  this  result  may  seem  somewhat  disappointing,  bat  the  kog 
aid  laborious  exuninations  of  the  two  perfectly  indepoto 
expeditions  we  have  already  referred  to  preclude  all  sappomi 
that  this  analyris  of  the  great  Chartered  Territory  is  a  ftooM 
one.  The  Beports  of  these  expeditions  describe  dys  eviov 
Fertile  Belt  as  a  partially  wooded  country,  abounding  in  hkes 
imd  rich  pastures,  ^  in  some  parts  rivalling  the  fiaert  pil 
*  scenery  in  our  country.'  Though  extending  through  time  cr 
four  degrees  of  latitude,  the  climate  appears  to  be  pretty  aenlf 
the  same  over  its  whole  area,  £rom  which  it  is  inferred  tbt 
it  coincides  closely  with  the  curves  of  the  isothermil  1um& 
The  soil  is  a  rich  deep  vegetable  mould,  occasionally  sprei&f 
out  into  most  lovely  prairie  country.  For  more  than  balf  tk 
year,  however,  winter  holds  stem  and  unmterrupted  sway;  tk 
rivers  and  lakes  are  set  fast ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  ooiotiy 
acquires  its  permanent  covering  of  snow,  and  the  mercary  oif 
frequently  be  seen  as  low  as  45°  below  freezing  point  Spnif * 
indeed,  at  once  changes  this  aspect  of  things,  and  affordsatBT 
delightful  season.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  short,  sad  > 
succeeded  by  a  burning  sunmier,  which  forces  mehms  td 
cucumbers  to  ripen  in  the  open  air.  Sudi  are  the  ueoalek 
racteristics  of  the  climate  of  the  Bed  Biver  Settlement,  tkt 
singular  little  colony  in  the  heart  of  a  mighty  wilderaeas ;  0^ 
though  the  site  of  this  settlement  would  oertadnly  a{qpear  to  be 
the  best  throughout  this  Fertile  Belt,  yet  its  progress  bitkrti 
scarcely  leads  us  to  expect  any  large  accession  of  popohtk^ 
It  was  established  so  early  as  1811  by  the  Eari  of  SdUrk,*^ 
purchased  a  p<Hiion  of  territory  from  the  Hudson's  Bif 
Company,  and  peopled  it  with  the  hardy  Scot  of  the  Ofbcj 
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and  Shetland  Ides ;  jet,  since  its  early  ooenpation,  all  additions 
by  independent  immigration  have  been  very  inconsiderable; 
wlule  it  has  lost  most  of  its  original  occupiers  and  their  fanulies, 
much  of  its  pres^it  population  (some  6,000  souls)  being  com- 
posed of  Indian  '  half  breeds*'  We  say  ^  independent  immi- 
'  gratbn/  for  many  servants  of  the  Gbreat  Fur  Companies, 
habituated  to  a  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  inured  to  Arctic 
rigours,  have  selected  it  for  their  residence  when  retiring  from 
the  service. 

It  would  be  an  intolerable  evil  if  so  small  and  comparatiTely 
insignificant  a  portion  of  British  s<m1  as  this  '  fertile  belt '  were 
to  involve  us  in  complications  with  our  neighbours.  With  our 
examination  of  the  whole  midland  r^on,  much  of  this  danger, 
it  will  be  granted,  disappears ;  for  no  one  is  likely  to  invade 
^strong  woods'  or  a  desert;  while  the  existence  of  a  large 
disaffiscted  population,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  large  population  at  all, 
becomes  highly  improbable.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  a  class  of  desperadoes  has  been  for  many  years  hang- 
ing on  the  skirts  of  the  great  Union.  Indeed,  curiously  enou^, 
in  writing  of  these  very  scenes  in  *  Astoria'  Washington  Irving 
foresaw  their  approach :  —  *  Here  may  spring  up  new  and 
'  mongrel  races — ^like  new  formations  in  geology — ^the  amalga- 

*  mation  of  the  ''  debris  "  and  abrasions  from  former  races, 
'  civilised  and  savage ;  the  remains  of  broken  and  almost  ez- 
^  tinguished  tribes ;  the  descendants  of  wandering  hunters  and 
'  trappers;  of  fugitives  from  the  Spanish  and  American 
'  firontiers ;  of  adventurers  and  desperadoes  of  every  class  and 
^  country,  yearly  ejected  firom  the  bosom  of  society  into  the 

*  wilderness.'  The  earlier  days  of  California  gold-mining 
affi>rd  us  a  fair  specimen  of  the  chaos  in  which  these  men  can 
involve  a  country ;  imd  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  discovery  of 
gold  on  British  soil  has  invited  them  across  the  international 
boundary  line.  For  these,  however,  the  more  industrious  and 
progressive  settlonents  possess  little  congeniality;  and  to 
such  a  position  the  districts  on  the  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains 
seem  fast  attaining.  We  cannot  yet  say  what  prospects  there 
are  of  large  gold  discoveries  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  Gold  has  been  discovered  in  the  Saskatchewan, 
but  hitherto  in  very  inconsiderable  quantities.  But,  in  any 
case,  it  is  desirable  that  all  persons  entering  the  district  should 
have  full  facilities  for  settling  on  the  soil  and  developing  its 
resources.  The  industrious  farmer  and  prosperous  trader  are 
far  more  likely  to  strengthen  our  hands  ilian  to  involve  us  in 
difiSculties.  In  this  manner,  we  have  come  to  enjoy  such 
perfect  security  in  Canada ;  and  we  have  no  stronger  guarantee 
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for  the  Integrity  oi  that  portion  of  our  colonial  empire  than  the 
loyalty  of  the  colonists  themselves.  There  is  very  little 
prospect  of  rapid  settlement  in  the  region  between  Canada  and 
British  Columbia.  The  Peace  River  may  possibly  be  oocupied 
by  farmers  growing  for  the  markets  of  the  Cariboo  goldfidds ; 
setdement  may  even  flow  in  slowly  from  the  Canadian  frontier, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  more  advanced  settlers  of  the  United 
States  may  cross  the  boundary  line.  However  it  enters,  the 
population  is  not  likely  to  be  large,  and  our  whole  seonrity 
consists  in  making  it  a  contented  one.  Liberal  in  its  com- 
mercial dealings,  and  not  unkind  to  the  savage,  the  old  Htid8<m*s 
Bay  Company  placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  private 
enterprise,  which  would  now  be  intolerably  irksome.  These 
are  tne  traditions  which  the  present  administration  of  the 
Company  will  do  well  to  sink  into  oblivion.  Hie  existence  of 
a  great  chain  of  colonies  between  Canada  and  the  Pacific,  we 
now  see  to  be  a  matter  of  physical  impossibility ;  but  in  such 
a  population  as  the  district  may  attract,  it  is  desirable  to  infose 
the  spirit  and  the  loyalty  of  the  British  race. 


Abt.  VII. — 1.  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Ordnance^ 
together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee^  Minutes  of 
Evidence^  Appendix  and  Index  for  1862  and  1863.  OrdercKl 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.     July  1863. 

2.  The  Story  of  the  Guns.  By  Sir  Embrsok  Tenksnt. 
London:  1864. 

3.  Aidc'Mimoire  to  the  Military/  Sciences.  Edited  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers  in  1853.  2nd  editioD, 
3  vols.  8vo.     London:  1853—1862. 

'^HESE  Parliamentary  Beports  and  the  meritorious  publication 
of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a 
very  exact  notion  of  what  has  been  spent,  produced,  and  in- 
vented by  England  in  order  to  solve  the  great  problem  whidi 
perplexes  the  military  Powers  of  the  world.*     About  twenty 

*  We  have  also  placed  the  ^  Aide-Memoire  to  the  Military  Sciences* 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  because  it  is  a  compendious  encydopasdia 
of  military  knowledge,  to  which  we  are  greatly  indebted  But  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition,  commenced  in  1853,  was  only  termi- 
nated in  1862,  and  in  that  interval  of  time  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  matSriel  of  European  armies  are  incalculable.  Hence  on 
the  subject  of  Rifled  Ordnance  and  other  topics  connected  with  it,  the 
work  is  defective.    We  would  suggest  to  the  publishers  that  a  sup- 
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years  ago,  the  manifcfst  improvements  effected  in  the  structnre 
and  manufacture  of  small  arms  appeared  to  threaten  with  a 
total  overthrow  the  ancient  superiority  of  field  guns  and  heavy 
ordnance.  The  Mini£  rifle,  as  it  was  called  in  the  first  in- 
stance, from  the  name  of  tlie  ingenious  inventor  of  the  new 
form  of  projectile  which  it  carried,  seemed  to  have  reduced  to 
a  far  narrower  scope  the  part  heretofore  borne  by  field  artillery 
in  war ;  and  in  an  article  of  the  '  Moniteur '  attributed  to  the 
£mperor  Napoleon  himself,  the  term  '  hand  artillery '  was  not 
unadvisedly  applied  to  those  new  and  powerful  weapons, 
which  appeared  likely  to  supersede  guns  of  heavier  metal. 
"With  a  rifled  musket  a  skilled  marksman  can  send  a  ball  with 
precision  to  a  distance  of  1,200  or  1,300  yards — a  distance 
equal  to  the  first  graze  of  a  cannon-ball  from  the  smooth-bore 
field-gun  formerly  in  u§e,  and  double  the  range  of  the  same  gun 
firing  canister  or  case-shot.  But  in  addition  to  this  advantage 
of  the  rifleman  over  the  artilleryman,  the  fire  of  the  rifle  is 
beyond  comparison  more  accurate  than  the  fire  of  the  smooth- 
bore cannon.  It  was  therefore  obvious  that  a  field  battery, 
which  required  for  the  full  complement  of  its  half-dozen 
guns  and  their  carriages  and  ammunition  no  less  than  200 
horses  and  200  men,  must  in  most  cases  produce  on  the  field  of 
battle  much  less  positive  effect  than  a  single  company  of  100 
ekilled  riflemen.  As  skirmishers,  or  under  cover  of  the  nearest 
hedge,  or  wood,  or  wall,  the  hundred  rifles  could  with  ease  pick 
off  their  200  antagonists.  The  battery  could  only  return  their 
fire  by  six  comparatively  ill-directed  shots  against  an  unseen 
enemy ;  whilst  its  own  position,  the  horses,  the  caissons,  and  all 
the  picturesque  splendour  of  a  well-appointed  field-gun, 
exposed  it  to  the  unerring  fire  of  these  scattered  assailants. 
Xiikethe  lion  in  the  fable,  the  king  of  the  forest  might  exhaust 
his  strength  in  vain  efforts  to  shake  off  or  escape  these  gad-flies 
of  battle,  stinging  him  to  dealli. 

It  is  true  that  the  fire  of  artillery  is  still  formidable  to 
masses;  but  the  first  result  of  these  changes  has  been  to 
modify  the  tactics  of  Europe,  and  to  cause  the  deep  forma- 
tion previously  used  by  continental  armies  to  be  abandoned : 
moreover,  the  effect  of  the  fire  of  modern  rifles  is  to  compel 
ffuns  to  pass  out  of  range  of  the  denser  bodies  of  troops. 
Case-shot  or  canister  at  short  distances  are  still  no  doubt 
to  the  advantage  of  artillery,  but  the  range  of  hollow  shot 

plementary  volume  containing  articles  on  those  subjects  which  have 
undergone  this  recent  transformation,  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
military  profession  and  of  considerable  interest  to  the  public. 
VOL.  CXIX.   NO.  CCXLIV.  I  I 
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from  the  old  field-^ns  was  eztremelj  limited  and  its  directiaEi 
imcertaiiL  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  artillery  is  of  all 
arms  the  most  costly,  the  most  combrous,  and  the  most  diflkwlt 
to  handle  on  broken  ground  or  under  adverse  circumstaneesL  To 
maintain  the  ascendancy  of  guns,  it  became  indiq)ensahle  to 
construct  cannon  which  should  be  to  the  old  field-jneoee  wkat 
the  Enfield  rifle  is  to  Brown  Bess.  To  liiose  who  are  at  all 
conversant  with  the  subject  it  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  in 
order  to  give  rotation  to  elongated  projectiles  in  their  ffiglit  by 
pieans  of  grooves  cut  spirally  down  die  length  of  die  beie, 
either  the  projectile  itself  must  have  projections  on  its  siirfiMX 
to  fit  into  tneee  grooves — and  this  is  tiie  Frendi  system,  as  wdl 
as  that  of  CavaUi  in  Italy  and  of  Wahrendorf  in  Gennany ; 
or  else  a  portion  qrf  the  projectile  must  be  of  soft  material,  so 
that  like  the  Armstrong  shell,  coated  with  lead,  the  miasile  is 
forced  by  the  explosion  into  the  grooves  of  the  gun*  All 
the  systems  of  rifled  ordnance  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  principles ;  and  the  selection  of  the  arm 
best  adapted  for  the  service  is  the  great  problem  whidi  every 
military  Government  has  had  to  deal  with  as  beet  it  could : 
we  believe  that  it  has  been  satisiactorily  dealt  with  by 
England  and  Franoe,  but  by  these  Powers  for  field-guns 
only.  But  we  shall  not  attempt  in  the  following  remarics 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Grerman  ordnance,  now  for  the 
first  time  on  its  trial  in  Sleswig,  where  the  Danish  smooth-bofe 
cannons  are  unequally  opposed  to  the  Prussian  rifled  grans. 
The  Bussian  Government  has  made  prodi^ous  exertions  to 
remodel  its  whole  artillery,  but  we  believe  in  the  main  they  have 
adopted  the  French  system.  As  for  heavy  ordnance,  in  all  its 
vaneties, — ^battering  guns  and  guns  of  position,  coast  defences 
and  naval  guns — ^it  is  still,  to  say  the  truth,  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation  and  experiment:  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the 
point  which  these  inventions  have  really  reached,  in  both  the 
great  States  of  Western  Europe. 

The  heavy  guns  used  by  the  Americans  at  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  in  their  batteries  and  in  their  iron-clad  ships, 
must  still  be  classed  in  this  experimental  cat^ory.  The  hocqped 
and  rifled  guns  with  which  several  of  the  vessels  now  in  oom- 
mission  in  the  French  navy  are  at  this  time  armed,  can  only 
be  considered  as  an  expedient,  which  has  enabled  the  French 
Government  to  make  use  of  an  enormous  store  of  iron  guns 
at  very  little  expense:  if  the  French  had  set  to  work  to 
construct  an  entire  system  of  artillery  new  in  all  its  parts, 
as  has  been  done  in  this  country,  and  in  no  other,  they 
would  probably  have  produced  a  more  perfect  arm.  But  even 
in   our  own  service,  the   70   and   100  Armstrong  pounders 
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which  have  been  distribated  among  our  ehips^  are  admitted 
by  everybody  not  to  be  the  final  and  satisfactory  result  of 
our  experiments  in  naval  armaments.  It  may  therefore  be 
said,  that  the  modern  rifled  artillery  has  only  been  entirely 
adapted  and  introduced  into  the  field  service  of  the  French 
and  English  armies.  The  structure  and  form  of  heavy  guns 
and  their  projectiles  is  still  under  discussion:  France  has 
rifled  her  old  brass  guns  and  hooped  her  old  cast-iron  guns 
-with  steel  with  considerable  success:  England  has  pursued  a 
most  costly  series  of  experiments  with  the  heavy  guns  of  Sir 
W.  Armstrong  and  others^  but  meanwhile  she  stUl  regards  the 
old  smooth-bore  68-pounder  as  the  most  efiective  ship  gun. 
The  results  of  these  experiments^  which  have  be«i  purely 
empirical^  and  directed  by  no  certain  principles  of  science^  are 
xiegative  rather  than  positive.  They  have  taught  us  that 
certain  things  are  to  be  avoided.  They  have  not  yet  demon- 
strated what  it  is  safe  to  adopt.  These  general  observations 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  of  the  following  pages. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  interesting  volume  puts  the  public  in 
possessibn  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  country  for  the 
imjHTOvement  of  British  ordnance.  Having  served  in  early  life 
in  the  artillery  of  a  foreign  army,  the  author  has  the  advan- 
tage, not  always  diared  in  by  those  who  have  written  on 
this  subject,  of  knowing  what  he  is  talking  about — enough  at 
least  to  escape  palpable  errors,  and  to  prevent  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  question  firom  being  overlooked  or  under- 
valued. Not  unversed  in  authorship.  Sir  Emerson  has  presented 
us  with  a  plain  and  lucid  narrative,  which  serves  to  guide  the 
reader,  however  little  versed  in  these  controversies,  from  the 
first  effort  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  to  the  point  we  have  reached 
in  1864.  The  whole  book  is  clear,  interesting,  and  intelligible, 
even  down  to  the  desiderata  to  be  supplied  hereafter.  But 
it  is  fur  to  add  that  the  strong  bias  of  the  writer  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Whitworth  is  obvious  and  unconcealed  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  We  say  this  without  intending  to  convey 
any  censure  on  Sir  Emerson.  As  the  secretary  of  an  impor- 
tant department  of  Government  he  has,  we  suppose,  no  personal 
interest  in  the  matter ;  and  there  is  enough  in  the  treatment 
which  Mr.  Whitworth  has  received  from  the  military  autho- 
rities to  enlist  on  his  side  the  love  of  fair  play  and  the  love 
of  ingenuity.  Indeed  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  con- 
trivances of  the  great  Manchester  mechanist  in  the  department 
of  arms  (with  which  he  was  at  the  outset  of  these  trials  wholly 
unacquainted)  indicate  a  greater  breadth  of  resource  than  those 
of  the  distinguished  engineer  of  Newcastle,  and  the  direction 
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taken  by  Mr.  Whitworth  in  his  inventions  leads  perhaps  nearer 
to  the  mark  than  that  of  his  more  fortunate  competitor.  Bat 
if  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  not  overrated  Mr.  Whitworth,  we 
think  he  has  underrated  the  services  and  the  merit  of  Sir  W. 
Armstrong :  and  we  are  the  more  anxious  that  strict  justioe 
should  be  done  between  these  two  eminent  persons^  inasmuch 
as  Sir  W.  Armstrong  can  in  no  sense  be  held  responsible  for 
the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Whitworth. 
The  Ordnance  Committee  of  the  War  Department  is  alone  to 
blame  for  them,  if  blame  be  due ;  and  the  evidence  given  by 
Sir  W.  Armstrong  himself  before  the  Parliamentary  Committees 
of  1862  and  1863  does  him  the  highest  credit,  not  only  as  an 
able  and  conscientious  public  servant^  but  as  a  man  of  great 
modesty  and  truth. 

In  the  Evidence  taken  before  those  Committees  and  pub- 
lished with  the  Reports  now  before  us,  the  whole  subject,  in- 
cluding the  rival  clamas  of  these  two  distinguished  inventors,  is 
to  be  found.  The  real  *  story  of  the  guns '  is  there.  Each  of 
the  two  competitors  stated  his  own  case  in  his  own  way  to  the 
Committee;  but  from  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
inquiry,  it  was  never  allowed  to  degenerate  into  the  vulgar 
proportions  of  a  newspaper  altercation.  This  is  no  personal 
dispute.  The  only  question  really  is,  what  can  most  effeo- 
tudly  secure  to  England  a  system  of  artillery  inferior  to 
that  of  no  other  nation,  and  capable  of  providing  for  all  the 
wants  of  the  service  ?  Whoever  will  give  us  that  is  the 
master-gunner  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  perused  these 
Reports,  and  the  Evidence  on  which  they  rest,  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  we  think  that  some  definite  conclusions  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  them. 

It  was  established  before  the  Ordnance  Committee  of  1863 
that  the  sum  expended  between  1858  and  the  month  of  July 
in  last  year,  for  the  construction  of  the  modem  artillery,  both 
in  the  workshops  of  the  Elswick  Company  and  in  the  Boyal 
Gun  Factory  at  Woolwich,  amounts  to  2,539,547/.  17*.  8rf.  A 
large  sum  no  doubt,  and  we  do  not  venture  to  assert  that  the 
whole  of  it  has  been  wisely  expended^  according  to  the  lights 
we  now  possess.  But  no  one  doubts  that  it  has  been  honestly 
spent  in  a  laudable  endeavour  to  obtain,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  the  best  guns  and  projectiles  that  could  be  made  for  the 
country.  There  have  been  moments  in  the  last  five  years 
when  this  question  assumed  an  intense  and  urgent  importance — 
when  the  maintenance  of  our  authority  and  even  the  defence 
of  our  coasts  might  turn  upon  it.  When  it  is  considered  how 
much  depends  on  the  implements  we  place  in  the  hands  of  our 
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seamen  and  our  soldiers,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Groyernment  would  not  be  justified  in  neglecting  any  means  of 
procuring  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  The  question  of  expense 
is  therefore  one  of  secondary  importance^  provided  the  money 
lias  been  judiciously  applied. 

Nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  said  that  this  expenditure  of  upwards 
of  two  millions  and  a  half  in  five  years  on  this  branch  of 
the  national  defence  is  excessive,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  whole  of  the  old  material  has  been  thrown  aside,  that  an 
entirely  new  system  has  been  created,  with  an  immense  amount 
of  experiments  and  imperfect  attempts,  that  new  workshops 
had  to  be  erected  with  tools  of  the  most  costly  and  original 
character,  and  that  a  large  body  of  highly  intelligent  artisans 
had  to  be  educated  to  this  service.  The  result  is  that  in 
February  1863,  2,370  guns  of  the  new  pattern  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  army  and  navy*,  799  of  which  are  100-pounders> 
with  their  carriages,  appurtenances,  and  ammunition  complete, 
and  a  lar^e  store  of  the  peculiar  projectiles  adapted  for 
these  guns  has  been  accumulated  in  the  arsenals.  Attacks  have 
recently  been  made  on  the  Government  for  not  continuing  to 
produce  these  guns  and  projectiles  at  the  same  rate :  but  such 
attacks  are  most  inconsiderate.  It  is  of  importance  to  have  a 
sufficient  supply  of  the  best  material  of  war  at  any  given 
moment;  but  it  is  not  less  important  not  to  encumber  our- 
selves with  enormous  stocks  of  these  articles,  which  may  be 
superseded  by  better  inventions  before  the  time  arrives  for 
using  them.  We  remember  to  have  heard  the  late  Sir  George 
Lewis,  when  he  was  Secretary  for  War,  express  precisely  this 
opinion,  and  strongly  deprecate  the  excessive  increase  of 
stores,  which  might  after  all  tend  only  to  obstruct  the  introduc- 
tion of  further  improvements.  The  price  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  articles  produced  by  the  Elswick  Company  decreased 
50  per  cent,  between  1858  and  the  month  of  March  1863,  by 
reason  of  the  greater  familiarity  of  the  workmen  with  their 
trade ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  Company  that  it  continued  to 
reduce  its  prices  as  fast  as  it  had  the  means  of  doing  so.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  T.  G»  Baring (Q.  5229 — 5402)  is  conclusive  on 
this  point,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  the  answer  made  by  that 
gentleman  to  a  question  tending  to  prove  that  if  the  guns 
made  at  Elswick  had  been  made  at  Woolwich,  a  saving  of 
242,000/.  might  have  been  effected.  Mr.  Baring  replied :  '  The 
*  Committee  must  not  accept  the  return  to  which  the  Honoiir- 
'  able  Member  is  referring,  as  a  return  of  any  value  for  the 

*  Report  of  1863,  Appendix,  p.  530. 
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^  purpose  of  such  a  companBon  as  he  is  instituting/  (Q.  5266.) 
The  competition  between  the  Elswick  Factory  and  the  Royal 
Gun  Factory  at  Woolwich  certainly  contributed  to  this  dimi- 
nution of  price,  and  had  some  other  beneficial  results ;  and  we 
regret  that  this  competition  should  have  ceased.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  principal  resource  of  tins  country  in  a  great 
emergency — a  resource  no  other  country  possesses  to  the  same 
extent — lies  in  the  enormous  magnitude  of  its  private  yards  and 
workshops.  The  Power  which  can  produce  an  immense  quantity 
of  the  newest  and  best  material  of  war  in  the  shortest  time, 
will  be  the  Power  most  successful  in  the  contest.  War,  like 
other  things  in  these  days,  is  made  by  machinery ;  and  estab- 
lishments like  those  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  at  £lswick  are  not 
inconsiderable  elements  of  our  national  force.  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  think  that  from  the  enormous  demand  for  arms 
for  foreign  countries,  these  English  establishments  can  be  kept 
in  full  activity  without  any  government  patronage. 

These  details,  however,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  manu- 
facturing arms  and  the  cost  of  them,  are  of  secondary  interest : 
the  question  which  most  deeply  concerns  the  public  is,  what  is 
the  real  military  value  of  the  arms  themselves?  The  short 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  we  have  got  less  than  we  ex- 
pected in  1850,  when  the  results  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  field 
artillery  were  first  known,  but  more  than  is  commonly  supposed 
now,  in  1864,  when  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  by  numerous 
experiments  and  failures,  that  the  methods  first  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  modem  guns  of  small  dimensions  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  applied  to  the  construction  of  heavy  ordnance. 
Sir  W.  Armstrong  was  first  extolled  to  the  skies,  and  is  now 
sometimes  handled  with  unjust  severity :  but  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  all  he  ever  undertook  to  do,  has  been  fully 
accomplished ;  and  that  in  the  undertakings  in  which  he  hsa 
been  less  successful,  he  was  urged  on  by  others,  often  against 
his  own  convictions,  to  attempt  more  than  he  could  at  that  time 
promise  to  complete. 

When  Sir  W.  Armstrong  entered  into  his  agreement  with 
the  Government*  in  January  1859,  he  only  proposed  and 
contracted  to  supply  in  the  first  instance  field  artillery.  In  the 
evidence  given  by  Sir  William,  both  in  1862  and  in  1863,  he 
insists  more  than  once  on  this  fact ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  General  Peel,  who  as  Secretary  for  War  was  the 
other  party  to  this  contract,  but  who  appears  to  disclaim  the 


*  The  text  of  the  agreement  is  given  in  the  Ordnance  Report  of 
1863,  Appendix,  p.  486. 
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responsibility  attaching  to  the  subsequent  proceedings  with 
reference  to  the  heavy  ordnance.*  Whatever  imperfections  of 
detail  subsequent  experience  may  have  disclosed  in  Sir  W. 
Armstrong's  field-pieces,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  has 
been  as  good  as  his  word.  Their  range,  their  accuracy  of  fire, 
are  indisputable,  and  enormously  in  advance  of  the  old  smooth- 
bore field-guns.  They  served  in  the  last  campaign  in  China, 
without  giving  rise  to  any  serious  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
ofiScers  cmnmanding  the  Armstrong  batteries,  but  the  contrary.| 
Abont  60,000  rounds  have  been  fired  from  these  guns  in  face 
of  the  enemy  or  in  the  ball  exercise  of  the  troops,  and  in  the 
whole  number  but  one  serious  accident  seems  to  have  taken 
place.  The  risk  of  accident  is  therefore  considerably  less  than 
with  the  old  euns.  Sur  W.  Armstrong's  ingenious  projectiles 
have  greatly  increased  the  destructive  power  of  his  guns,  and 
he  has  unquestionably  made  the  British  artillery  more  efficient 
than  it  ever  was  before*^ 

Yet  the  drawbacks  to  his  system  are,  we  believe,  numerous 
and  important  They  all  proceed  from  the  fundamental  mistake 
— as  we  conceive  it  to  be — of  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  in  adopting 
a  projectile  which  can  only  be  forced  into  or  through  the 
cylinder  of  the  piece  by  loading  at  the  breech.  This  very  point 
was  at  first  regarded  as  Sir  William's  greatest  achievement,  but 
upon  a  dispassionate  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  breech-loading  system,  we  are  now  led  to  form 
a  different  opinion.  Sir  W.  .^omstrong  himself  has  now  adopted 
the  shunt  principle  for  his  heavy  guns,  which  are  loaded  at  the 
muzzle  with  ribbed  projectiles,  or  projectiles  resting  on  points 
or  buttons ;  and  we  anticipate  a  return  to  the  same  system  in 
our  field  artillery,  in  which  very  little,  if  anything,  is  g^ed  by 
loading  at  the  breech,  if  the  projectiles  are  so  formed  that  they 
can  easily  be  introduced  into  the  gun  at  the  muzzle.  The  form 
of  projectile  originally  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  is  the 
real  cause  of  that  ^  want  of  simplicity '  which  has  been  urged 
i^ainst  it  by  almost  all  the  officers,  whether  of  the  army  or  the 
navy,  who  have  given  evidence  before  the  Committees.     Not 

*  Evidence,  1863 :  5047,  5161,  4060. 

t  The  Reports  of  Captain  MUward,  Captain  Barry,  and  Captain 
Hay,  are  printed  in  the  Ordnance  Report  of  1862,  Appendix,  p*  213. 

X  One  very  important  part  of  Sir  William  Armstrong's  inventions^ 
wiuch  has  been  borrowed  or  imitated  by  most  of  his  rivals  in  this 
country,  relates  to  the  method  of  constructing  or  building  up  guns  on 
the  coil  principle ;  but  the  remarks  we  are  making  apply  simply  to 
the  military  value  of  the  gun  when  made,  not  to  the  process  of 
manufacture,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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being  able  to  force  his  projectile  by  the  twist  of  the  gioom 
only,  as  is  the  case  in  most  other  systems^  he  was  unayoidaiJf 
led  to  the  expedient  of  placing  the  projectile  at  the  breech  ml 
chamber  slightly  larger  than  the  cylinder  of  the  piece,  so  till 
in  order  to  pass  through  the  cylinder  or  bore  of  the  gan  vsJk 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  generated  by  the  explosion,  the  ail 
metal  with  which  the  projectile  is  coated  must  be  compressed  or 
torn  off.  This  method  has  a  variety  of  inconvenient  resok 
In  the  first  place  it  destroys  the  toindage.  The  absence  of  wiDihf 
had  long  been  supposed  to  be  a  desideratum  in  artilkrr, 
and  it  is  lidd  down  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  on  the  fituth  o(  tk 
French  experiments  made  at  Gr&vre  and  at  Lorient  twen^-fac 
years  ago,  that  the  windage  of  a  gun  is  in  direct  propoitioiiti 
the  space  between  the  cylinder  of  the  piece  and  the  project3^ 
and  that  the  greater  the  windage  the  less  the  accuracy  loi 
range  of  the  gun,  because  a  portion  of  the  gas  di8chai]ged  b 
liaUe  to  escape,  or  to  apply  an  irregular  pressure  to  the  bilL 
Recent  experience,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  has  very  mo^ 
modified  this  doctrine.  Provided  the  space  between  ^  p 
jectile  and  the  gun  be  a  perfect  annulus,  or  in  other  w«i 
provided  the  axis  of  the  shot  be  parallel  with  the  axis  of  it 
gun  and  of  the  breech-chamber,  the  bad  effects  fonnerly  sttn* 
buted  to  windage  do  not  result  from  it,  and  the  abeesoeot 
windage  may  be  purchased  too  dear,  as  will  be  seen  by  tk 
following  considerations : 

In  the  first  place  it  becomes  almost  impossible  for  the  ^' 
flamed  powder  to  set  fire  to  the  fuze  of  the  projectile:  h^ 
Sir  William  Armstrong  has  been  led  to  invent  a  system  of 
double  fuzes — time  and  concussion  fuzes  they  are  cslie<l'' 
which  is  extremely  ingenious,  but  complicated  and  somewlit^ 
uncertain.  This  matter  of  fuzes  b  one  of  the  moetdelicste 
things  in  the  whole  science  of  gunnery,  and  that  in  which  tbe^ 
is  probably  the  greatest  room  for  improvement.  The  field-(te 
wmch  requires  to  be  adapted  to  different  distances ;  the  fn^^ 
heavy  guns  used  in  sieges  or  on  ships,  which  require  to  K 
adapted  to  the  resistance  the  projectile  may  have  to  eoffi^ 
when  it  strikes,  and  to  the  various  conditions  under  which  hoDf* 
shot  are  now  used,  give  rise  to  innumerable  practical  difficoltiei 
which  have  not  yet  been  completely  or  satisfactorily  overcrtuf 
by  military  engineers.  Multitudes  of  ingenious  devices  b^ 
been  proposed  and  tried,  amongst  which  Sir  W.  Annstion?| 
own  inventions  deserve  particular  mention ;  but  they  tf«  J 
ingenious  and  complicated  to  excess;  they  do  not  J^^^ 
ag^nst  all  the  varied  emergencies  of  war,  and  such  instnunc^* 
are  too  delicate  for  the  rough  hands  cf  seamen  and  soldiers^ 
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But,  secondly^  the  result  of  the  more  recent  experience  of  the 
French  artillerists  proves  that  the  suppression  of  windage  dimi- 
nishes the  accuracy  of  fire.*     This  assertion  may  startle  soine  of 
pur  readers,  but  we  hope  they  will  have  the  patience  to  hear  us 
out.   When  the  projectile  is  driven  forward  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece,  by  the  expansion  of  gas  generated  by  the  explosion,  the 
point  of  time  at  which  it  leaves  the  gun  decides  its  direction  ^ 
and  the  slightest  variation  of  pressure  from  within  or  without, 
at  that  instant,  causes  deviation  in  its  subsequent  flight.     The 
absence  of  windage  is  now  thought  by  the  French  to  increase 
the  probability  of  some  such  accidental  variation  of  pressure : 
but  when  a  portion  of  the  gas  generated  by  the  explosion  is 
allowed  to  escape  by  windage,  as  this  gas  travek  four  or  five 
times  filter  than  the  projectile  itself,  it  serves  as  it  were  to 
prepare  the  atmosphere  for  the  ball,  and  to  launch  it  on  the 
straight  line  of  its  trajectory.     The  whole  of  the  modern  artil- 
lery of  France  is  constructed,  with  what  would  formerly  have 
been  termed  a  considerable  windage,  on  this  principle ;  yet  in 
point  of  accuracy  and  regularity  of  fire,  we  believe  that  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  artillery  in  the  world.     It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  (as  is  conunonly  the  case  in  our  treatises  on  the  science 
of  guns),  that  the  suppression  of  windi^e  is  really  a  great  eco- 
nomy of  force :  what  may  be  gained  in  force  by  the  close  com- 
pression of  the  gases  is  lost  in  friction.     A  ciirious  experiment 
recently  made  in  France  removes  all  doubt  on  this  point.t     A 


*  Mr.  Whitworth  stated  the  same  fact  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, in  December  1860.  *  It  was  a  mistake,'  he  said,  *  to  suppose 
'  that  any  serious  loss  arose  from  a  small  amount  of  windage  :*  and 
he  quoted  an  experiment  between  a  leaden  shot  with  no  windage 
and  an  iron  shot  with  windage,  showing  that  the  latter  had  the  ad- 
vantage. 

I  For  this  statement  and  for  the  numerous  particulars  relating  to 
French  rifled  artillery,  which  will  be  found  in  this  article,  we  are 
unable  to  quote  the  authority  of  names  or  of  any  publications.  A 
good  deal  of  mystery  has  been  thrown  over  the  whole  subject  abroad, 
and  many  of  the  facts  we  are  about  to  produce  are  now  made  known 
for  the  first  time.  We  must  therefore  beg  the  reader  to  take  these 
statements  from  us  upon  trust,  with  the  assurance  that  they  have 
come  to  us  on  unimpeachable  authority,  and  that  we  have  taken 
every  precaution  in  our  power  to  ensure  strict  accuracy  and  to  avoid 
the  slightest  exaggeration.  The  French  weights  and  measures  are 
generally  given :  in  giving  the  corresponding  English  weights  and 
measures  we  have  not  aimed  at  scientific  precision.  The  superior 
convenience  of  the  decimal  system  is  never  more  apparent  than  in 
dealing  with  quantities  and  proportions  of  this  kind. 
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heavy  gun  of  30  French  measure  (corresponding  to  oar  70- 
pounder),  which  had  already  fired  280  shots  at  iron  plates  4^ 
inches  thick,  and  pierced  them  at  a  distance  of  1,093  yards^  nu 
treated  in  the  following  manner :  —  The  gun  was  boved  Eke  a 
flute  with  thirty-six  holes,  each  of  six  centimetres  diameter.  Ii 
this  state  it  was  again  fired,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  isitiil 
velocity  of  the  projectile  was  only  diminished  by  i^th  <x  dcxnij 
2  per  cent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accuracy  of  fire  of  the  pieee 
was  greatly  augmented,  and  the  recoil,  which  had  averaged  aboot 
seven  me^s  before  the  operation,  was  reduced  to  1  metre  40^. 
It  is  therefore  now  asserted  by  some  of  the  highest  French  si- 
thorities  that  windage,  without  really  diminishing  the  power  «f 
guns,  improves  their  accuracy,  and  greatly  reduces  the  streas  of 
the  explosion  on  the  piece.  The  experiment  we  have  ji^  i«- 
lated  was  described  at  the  time  in  the  French  and  Genm 
newspapers,  and  it  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  CoIoikI 
Treuille  de  Beaulieu,  who  had  as  early  as  1842  submitted  to 
the  French  Artillery  Committee  a  theory  of  artillery  fouaded 
on  this  principle,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  then  vmint' 
sally  entertained.  At  that  time  Colonel  Treuille's  paper  was 
thrown  aside ;  but  he  has  lived  to  see  his  system  adored  as  tk 
basis  of  the  rifled  ordnance  of  the  Frendi  empire  under  hie 
own  direction. 

Upon  this  important  question  of  windage  it  will  be  seen  t^ 
the  Armstrong  system  and  the  French  system  are  diametriciilj 
opposed,  and  so  are,  we  may  add,  the  opinions  of  the  autIioriti& 
on  these  matters  in  the  two  countries.  It  was  a  perfeetlr 
received  and  established  doctrine  both  in  France  and  £i^- 
land,  under  the  old  system,  that  the  windage  of  a  gun  ehooU 
be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  to  ensure  force  and  accorBCj. 
Accordingly,  the  windage  of  our  smooth-bore  guns  was  ^^ 
duced  from  ^th  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore  to  ^th,  and  was 
in  no  case  to  exceed  -2  inch  even  for  the  largest  guns.*    '  h 

*  practice,'  say  Sir  £.  Tennent,  '  the  efiect  of  windage  in  smootk- 
^  bore  pieces  is  to  force  the  ball  against  one  side  of  the  biotly 

*  whence  it  rebounds  against  the  other,  making  a  zigzag  moiioB 
'  in  its  exit,  which  is  fatal  to  its  steady  flight.'  The  Ann- 
strong  system  of  course  reduces  windage  to  a  minimum,  as  tbe 
projectile  is  forced  through  the  cylinder  of  the  gun  from  tbe 
breech.  But  when  the  missile  rests  firmly  in  the  barrel  on 
projections  fitting  into  the  grooves,  this  zigzag  motion  is  wr 
possible.  In  all  muzzle-loading  guns  some  windage  is  absolotely 
necessary  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  and  to  pass  over  the  deposits 

*  Aide-lidemoire,  p.  637. 
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that  accumulate  In  the  barrel^  and  Mr.  Whitworth  introduced  a 
3ontriyance  for  that  purpose**  Provided  the  projectile  leaves  the 
]un  with  its  axis  in  line  toith  that  of  the  piece,  the  inaccuracy 
:aused  by  windage  ceases^  and  this  is  precisely  what  is  obtained 
both  in  the  French  and  in  the  Whitworth  guns.  The  space 
existing  between  the  projectile  and  the  barrel  then  becomes  of  no 
importance.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case ; 
but  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  discovery  of  this  truth  is  one 
not  yet  familiar  to  military  men  in  this  country,  and  we  invite 
them  to  consider  it,  for  upon  this  point  the  whole  controversy 
really  tarns  between  the  Armstrong  breech-loading  rifled  gun 
and  its  muzzle-loading  competitors. 

Again^  as  the  suppression  of  windage  in  the  Armstrong  gun 
causes  the  resistance  and  friction  of  Uie  projectile  agsdnst  the 
cylinder  of  the  gun  Jbo  increase  very  rapidly,  the  piece  fouls  to  a 
far  greater  extent  —  a  circumstance  at  all  times  inconvenient 
and  which  may,  under  some  circumstances,  render  a  gun  useless. 
In  any  case,  the  accuracy  of  the  piece  is  impaired  by  fouling, 
even  where  the  lubricator  wad  is  used,  unless  it  be  sponged  out 
and  washed  frequently.  The  Beport  of  the  Ordnance  Com- 
mittee of  1862  is  explicit  on  this  point : — 

*  The  employment  of  water  in  sponging  must  be  mentioned  as  an 
objection,  which  Mr.  Armstrong's  guns  share  with  those  rifled  on 
other  systems,  but  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  objection 
can  be  met  with  little  difficnlty.  Experience  with  the  12-pounder 
shows  that  when  no  water  is  employed  ten  or  twelve  rounds  can  be 
fired  without  a  material  decrease  in  accuracy  from  the  fouling  of  the 
gmi.  It  also  appears  that  this  decrease  in  accuracy  is  prevented  by 
sponging  with  a  damp  sponge  after  every  round.'  {Report^  1862, 
Appendix,  p.  167.) 

The  Committee  takes  a  favourable  view  of  the  matter,  but  to 
wash  out  a  gun  after  every  ten  or  twelve  rounds  is  a  condition 
not  always  of  easy  execution  in  war.  So  likewise, '  to  sponge 
'  after  every  round '  may  be  an  excellent  precaution,  but  it  is  not 
consistent  with  that  rapidity  of  fire  which  is  sometimes  the  first 
object.  At  the  battle  of  Solferino,  when  the  corps  of  General 
Benedek,  having  driven  in  the  Piedmontese  army  for  a  dis- 
ance  of  two  or  three  miles,  threatened  to  turn  the  left  of  the 
French  position,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  French  army  that  they 
had  guns  not  requiring  to  be  sponged  out  after  every  round ; 
for  it  was  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  fire  of  the  rifled 
batteries  of  the  French  Guards  which  arrested  the  Austrian 


♦  Tennent,  p.  188. 
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advance  at  a  range  which  then  appeared  incredibly  great,  and 
enabled  the  Piedimontese  to  recover  their  ground.  At  the  same 
battle  the  French  artillery  was  in  want  of  water,  on  some 
points,  not  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  guns,  but  of  eooUng 
them,  several  of  these  guns  having  fired  more  than  300  rounds 
in  the  day ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prodigious  beatg^ie- 
rated  by  so  rapid  a  fire,  many  of  them  would  have  consnnied 
even  more  ammunition,  though  without  the  aid  of  water  or 
damp  sponges.  On  a  recent  occasion  at  Bennes  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  on  the  new  French  artillery  in  a  still  more 
striking  manner.  A  gun,  taken  at  random  from  one  of  the  bat- 
teries of  the  troops  quartered  in  that  town,  was  fired  consecu- 
tively one  thousand  times,  without  being  washed  or  sponged 
out,  and  without  even  once  washing,  clearing,  or  scraping  the 
touch-hole.  After  this  extraordinary  trial,  we  learn  from  the 
report  of  the  officers  in  commaiid  that  the  gun  had  only  lost 
y^th  of  the  degree  of  precision  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  French  service.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  this  experiment 
was  made  with  compressed  gunpowder:  but  the  result  is 
mainly  due  to  the  windage  of  the  piece,  which  is  now  freely  ad- 
mitted by  the  French  artillerists  to  be  not  only  no  evil,  but  an 
essential  condition  of  accurate  and  rapid  firing. 

Further  objections  might  be  urged  arising  from  the  form  of 
the  projectile  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  and  especially 
from  the  thin  leaden  coating  in  which  he  encloses  it,  in  order  to 
force  it  through  the  grooves  of  the  cannon.  If  the  shot  is  to  be 
perfectly  accurate,  this  coating  must  be  torn  away  or  com- 
pressed in  exact  symmetrical  proportions  by  each  of  the 
grooves :  if,  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  manufacture,  or  of 
any  blow,  or  by  the  fouling  of  the  gun,  the  slightest  irr^ularity 
occurs  in  the  surface  of  the  projectile  it  will  no  longer  travel 
accurately  along  the  bore,  and  as  the  expansion  of  the  gas  within 
tells  naturally  with  the  greatest  force  on  tlie  weakest  point,  a 
deviation  will  take  place  in  the  flight  of  the  shot.  It  may  also 
happen  —  indeed  it  has  sometimes  happened  —  that  the  leaden 
jacket,  peeling  away  too  soon,  flies  off  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gun  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  troops  near  it.  In  answer  to 
this  objection.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  appealed  to  Captain  Mil  ward 
(now  Major  Milward,  employed  in  the  Royal  Gun  Factory  at 
Woolwich),  whose  battery  fired  in  China  a  considerable  number 
of  shots  over  the  heads  of  the  60th  Rifles,  without  any  mis- 
chievous consequences.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  Sir 
William  has  replied  to  a  letter  published  in  the  *  Mechanic's 
Magazine,'  and  republished  in  ^  The  Times,'  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  some  of  the  men  of  the  44th  Regiment  were  wounded 
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under  similar  circumstances,  and  that  the  fact  could  be  proved 
by  the  podtive  testimony  of  the  hospital  entries. 

Without  dwelling  farther  on  these  details,  we  proceed   to 
consider  that  which  is   the  special  characteristic  of  the  field 
artillery  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong,     The  principle  from  which  he 
started  was  that  of  constructing  a  projectile,  to  be  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  on  a  larger  scale,  precisely  what  the  bullet  is  to 
the  English  rifle  or  to  the  rifle  of  a  Swiss  chamois-hunter.    The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  postulate  was  that  the  gun  should 
load  at  the  breech.     A  leaden  bullet  may  be  rammed  down  an 
!Enfield  musket  or  a  Swiss  rifle  by  a  few  sharp  taps  of  the  ramrod, 
or  it  may  be  expanded  on  the  Mini^  principle  by  the  explosion : 
but  as  no  such  efiects  can  be  produced  upon  a  mass  of  metal  as 
large  as  an  iron  cannon-ball,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  projectile,  that  it  should  be  inserted  at  the 
breech,  assuming  that  it  was  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  cy- 
linder of  the  gun.     Once  tied  to  these  conditions.  Sir  W.  Arm^ 
strong  showed  great  skill  and  ingenuity  in  dealing  with  them. 
Of  all  his  inventions,  none  has  been  more  criticised  than  the 
vent-piece,  and  none  is  more  open  to  criticism :  yet  there  is 
something  extremely  ingenious  in  throwing  the  main  stress  of 
his  gun  upon  a  part  of  it  whidi  may  be  easily  removed  and 
easily  renewed  even  in  action.     Nor  do  we  think  Sir  William 
wrong  in  placing  the  touch-hole  of  his  gun  in  the  vent^piece, 
although  that  part  of  the  ffun  is  still  more  weakened  by  this 
circumstance;    but  it  enaUes  him  to  replace  the  touch-hole 
altogether,  just  as  a  sportsman  changes  the  nipple  of  a  percussion 
fowling-piece.     Yet  in  spite  of  these  considerations,  we  hold 
that  it  would  have  been  far  wiser  to  dispense  with  the  breech- 
loading  system,  instead  of  expending  infinite  skill  and  money  in 
attempting  to  obviate  its  inherent  defects.     Nothing  can  be 
more  ingenious  tl)an  this  mechanism,  but  the  results  obtained 
by  it  are  not  commensurate  to  the  evil  and  the  danger  of  en- 
trusting ingenious  mechanism  to  rude  and  incompetent  hands. 
It  is  essential  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  soldiers  in  their 
arms,  and,  say  what  you  will,  a  gun  consisting  of  one  piece  of 
solid  metal  inspires  troops  with  greater  confidence  than  a  gun 
consisting  of  several  distinct  portions,  each  of  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  efficiency  of  the  arm,  and  each  of  which  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  every  other  part  with  mathematical  precision. 
It  is  certain  that  the  operations  of  loading,  firing,  and  cleaning 
require  greater  nicety  with  the  Armstrong  gun,  and  are  in 
themselves  more  complicated,  than  they  were  with  the  smooth 
bore.     Does  the  Armstrong  gun  in  reality  sive  the  men  that 
degree  of  moral  and  physical  certainty,   wnich  its  advocates 
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have  claimed  for  it  ?  Who  shall  prevent  the  artilleryman  from 
speculating  on  the  probable  duration  of  the  vent-piece — an 
element,  at  present,  of  some  imcertainty,  as  has  beai  demon- 
strated bj  the  experiments  made  at  Sfaomdiffe,  on  tiie 
< Trusty,'  and  elsewhere?  But  even  if  the  manafitotore  of 
vent-pieoes  were  so  far  improved  as  to  remove  all  doubt  on  that 
score,  the  safety  and  duration  of  this  important  part  of  tiie  gun 
depends  on  the  rigorous  precision  with  which  it  is  inserted  in 
the  proper  place,  and  the  screw  driven  home*  We  have 
heard  Sir  W.  Armstrong  remark  that  all  the  aoddenta  wfaidi 
have  occurred  with  his  guns  have  arisen  from  the  dmnane^ 
or  stupidity  of  the  men  who  handled  them.  No  doabt  tiue 
is  true ;  but  can  the  degree  of  care  and  nicety  which  such 
tools  require  be  expected  from  soldiers  and  seamen  in  the  heat 
of  action  ?  In  loading  an  Enfield  rifle  or  a  muzzle-loading  gon, 
one  smart  blow  with  the  ramrod  tells  the  loader  that  the  biSl  is 
in  its  pkoe ;  but  the  pressure  of  a  screw  is  fiur  lees  definite, 
and  altnough  the  indicator  ought  always  to  be  brought  home, 
it  is  not  saro  to  rely  on  this  precaution,  in  the  hurry  of  intense 
excitement. 

The  Ordnance  Select  Committee,  after  having  investigated  all 
the  cases  of  accident  which  had  occurred  with  Armstrong  gan£ 
on  board  the  '  Zebra,'  *  Marlborough,'  and  other  ships,  reported 
that  they  had  no  occurrence  of  the  kind  which  was  not  dearly 
traceable  to  the  vent-piece  not  being  screwed  tight.  It  has  now 
been  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  similar  incidents 
occurred  in  the  recent  attack  on  the  forts  of  Kagosima,  which 
is  the  first  naval  engagement  with  forts  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  introduction  of  the  gun :  one  of  the  guns  *  jammed' 
for  half  an  hour ;  several  vent-pieces  gave  way ;  and  the  sea 
being  rough  at  the  time,  one  of  the  ships  oomidaina  of  great 
want  of  precision  in  firing.  But  all  this  only  proves  how 
difficult  it  is  to  obtain  the  requisite  accuracy  firom  seamen 
under  fire.  Colonel  St.  Qeorge  observes,  in  his  Minute  of 
December  10,  1862  : — 

'  The  Committee  receives  with  increasing  anxiety  the  reports  of 
such  occurrences.  There  have  been  few  of  these  since  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  wrought  iron  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  contioa- 
ance  of  this  system  of  breech-loading  will  be  endangered,  if^  notwith- 
standing every  exertion  to  find  the  best  material  nature  afibrda,  and 
all  proper  care  and  skill  in  the  use  of  it,  such  accidents  prove  to  be 
of  frequent  occurrence.'    (^Appendix  to  Report  of  1863,  p.  355.) 

The  Military  Committee  which  met  at  Woolwich  on  Ja- 
nuary 8,  1863,  reported  in  precbely  the  same  sense  we  have 
indicated  that  *  the  superior  refinement  of  rifled  arms  will  always 
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'  cause  titiem  to  contrast  unfavourabljr  in  handiness  and  ability  to 

*  bear  rough  usage  with  the  old  smooth-bore  guns,  and  that  the 
^  aidoption  of  the  breech-loading  system  causes  much  complication 
'  and  necessitates  a  large  amount  of  care  and  intelligence  in  its 

*  use.'* 

These  are  the  leading  criticisms  which  have  been  made  on 
Sir  W.  Armstrong's  field-guns,  by  men  of  great  experience  and 
knowledge.  But  whatever  force  or  truth  they  contain,  it  is  not 
the  less  certain  that  Sir  W.  Armstrong  has  redeemed  his  pledge 
with  the  GoTemment,  and  that  he  has  produced  a  field-gun 
^whidi  ccunbines  the  range  and  accuracy  of  rifled  ordnance 
throwing  elongated  projectiles,  with  a  certain  fitness  for  war. 
TVe  by  no  means  apfdy  to  his  inventions  the  extravagant  lan- 
(piage  of  panegyric  in  which  they  were  at  first  recommended  to 
the  public :  but  we  highly  appreciate  the  qualities  undoubtedly 
possessed  by  these  guns,  and  we  have  read  with  extreme  satis- 
£ACti<Hi,  in  these  Faruamentary  Reports,  the  temperate,  dignified, 
and  sensible  language  in  which  Sir  W.  Armstrong  stated  his 
cmse  to  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee.  On  one 
point  only,  we  think,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  his  own  inven* 
tions,  that  he  overshot  the  mark* 

At  the  o(Hiolusion  of  one  of  the  Icmg  statements  in  which 
Sir  William  answered  some  of  the  objections  made  to  his  guns, 
he  exclaimed,  ^  I  think  the  country  has  gained  a  system  of  guns 

*  and  ammunition,  which  taken  in  combination  is  at  present 
^  unrivalled.  If  a  rival  there  be,  I  at  least  do  not  know  where 
«  it  is  to  be  found.'  t  These  expressions  are  very]  emphatic,  but 
we  must  add  questionable.  It  is  by  no  means  admitted  that 
the  Armstrong  gun  is  ^  unrivalled '  even  in  the  field  of  British 
experience  and  mvention:  and  this  speech  implies  a  singular 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  of  what  has 
really  been  done  by  other  countries.  To  speak,  for  example, 
of  the  guns  which  have  now  been  introduced  for  five  years  into 
the  French  service  —  a  Power  inferior  certainly  to  none  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  art  of  war :  those  guns  were  used  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1859,  in  the  Chinese  campaign  of  1860, 
more  recently  they  have  been  used  in  Cochin  China  %  and  in 

*  Report,  Appendix,  p.  336. 

t  Report  of  1863,  Q.  3265. 

\  M,  Pallu,  in  his  *  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Cochin  China 

*  in  1861'  (p.  72.),  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  artillery  brought 
up  against  the  works  of  the  Annamites  on  the  24th  of  February  of 
that  year.  The  guns  consisted  of  6  mountain  guns,  3  rifled /oMr^,  4 
rifled  iwehes,  whilst  5  of  the  naval  rifled  thirties  (equal  to  our  70 
pounder),  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy.     Apart  from  the 
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Mexico — they  have  been  opposed  to  the  celebrated  artilleiy  of 
Austria,  which  they  instantly  silenced,  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Solferino ;  they  have  spread  terror  amon^r  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  Northern  Africa  and  Eastern  Asia ;  they  have  crossed  tlie 
Mexican  cordillera  in  a  country  without  roads;  they  hsTe 
discharged  no  less  than  half  a  million  of  shots  in  almost  evenr 
latitude  of  the  globe  —  trials  far  exceeding  those  to  wbidi 
the  Armstrong  field-guns  have  yet  been  exposed.  Sir 
William  himself  states  that  in  China  about  4,000  rounds 
were  fired,  and  to  this  something  must  now  be  added  for  the 
recent  operations  in  New  Zealand.  These  are  the  <Hily  oppor- 
tunities we  have  had  of  trpng  the  English  gun  in  actual 
warfare.  The  French  system  of  rifled  ordnance  has  been 
adopted  without  modification  by  the  armies  of  Spain  and  of 
Italy :  it  has  been  more  or  less  closely  imitated  by  Austria,  bj 
Russia,  by  Holland,  and  we  believe  by  Swieden  and  Dennuffk. 
It  has,  therefore,  obtained  the  confidence  and  approval  of  the 
military  authorities  in  all  these  countries.  Prussia  and  EngUnd 
have  each  distinct  systems  of  their  own.  We  shall  learn  from 
the  result  of  the  operations  in  Sleswig  what  is  the  power  and 
durability  of  the  Prussian  gun ;  but,  although  we  flatter  oor^ 
selves  that  the  Armstrong  gun  will  hold  its  position,  it  is 
absurd  to  claim  for  it  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  over  the  gons 
and  projectiles  of  a  multitude  of  other  states,  with  which  the 
Ordnance  Committees  and  the  inventors  of  this  country  are 
most  imperfectly  acquainted,  as  is  evident  from  their  remariu  on 
the  subject.*  We  are  the  only  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
who  publish  our  experiments  in  gunnery  in  the  newspapers. 
The  real  efiiciency  of  the  guns  of  other  Powers  will  only  be 
known  when  they  are  engaged  in  war ;  but  although  it  b  very 


military  interest  of  this  operation,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  discover 
from  M.  PaUa's  book  the  object  of  all  this  destruction  and  camtge. 
*  Captain  Blakely  appears  to  know  more  about  the  French  gno 
than  any  other  witness  examined  before  the  Committee,  and  his  evi- 
denoe  (1863,  Q.  4860-66)  is  instructive.  Being  asked  whedier  be 
thought  the  Armstrong  gun  woald  have  the  same  efiect  on  the  anna* 
ment  of  'La  Gloire'  as  a  French  gun  would  have,  he  answers,  'I 
Mhink  not. — Q.  You  think  then  the  French  gun  is  superior  to  th« 
'  Armstrong  gun  ?  A.  I  am  sure  of  it^  It  will  be  seen  further  on, 
however,  that  the  '  Gloire '  is  not  yet  armed  with  the  gun  he  was 
describing,  but  with  hooped  30  kilo.  guns.  Captain  Blakely,  however, 
fell  into  an  error  in  stating  that  this  gun  is  not  a  steel  gun,  but  that 
'  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  it  is  cast  iron,  to  which  steel  rings  are 
*  applied.'  The  truth  is  that  the  whole  gun  in  question  was  of  cast 
steel,  afterwards  hammered,  with  steel  hoops  added  to  it. 
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interesting  to  us  to  know  what  are  the  guns  we  have  to  use, 
it  is  of  still  greater  importance  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the 
guns  which  may  be  used  against  us.  It  is  of  course  difficult 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  in  which  the  French  Government  has 
shrouded  its  proceedings  in  artillery,  but  we  are  in  possession  of 
some  evidence  on  the  subject  Moreover,  complete  drawings 
of  the  French  field-guns  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  Governments ;  the  guns  themselves  were 
seen  in  action  by  our  officers  in  China ;  and  one  of  them  was 
captured  by  the  Austrians  at  Magenta.  The  system  is,  there- 
fore, pretty  well  known,  and  we  are  the  more  astonished  that 
so  little  authentic  information  on  the  subject  appears  to  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  and  the  Ordnance 
Committees.* 

The  French  gun  is  constructed  upon  principles  widely 
different  from  those  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  rifled 
ordnance  of  this  country,  and  the  invention  has  been  arrived  at 
in  a  very  different  manner.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  with 
the  exception  of  Captain  Blakely,  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
of  Captain  Scott,  B.N.,  and  Colonel  £ai*dley  Wilmot,  all  the 
persons  who  have  been  most  actively  engaged  in  the  production 
of  British  rifled  artillery  are  civilians,  as  Sir  W.  Armstrong, 
Mr.  Whitworth,  Mr.  Lynal  Thomas,  &c  In  France,  the 
problem  has  been  exclusively  treated  by  military  men — Colonels 
Treuille  de  Beaulieu,  Tamisier,  Chonal,  Pelissier,  Mini6,  Bur- 
nier,  Didion,  Dumaretz,  Fr^bault,  Lafaye,  Hudelist,  Dart, 
Lafon,  Lepage,  Gras,  Goberd,  Touche,  &c., — and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  himself,  who  studied  the  arm  under  a  very  competent 
master,  the  Swiss  General  Dufour.  The  French  Comit^  d'Ar- 
tillerie  is  a  body  of  general  officers,  who  have  more  or  less  served 
in  the  wars  of  the  last  half  century  :  it  is  especially  charged 


*  It  is,  however,  proper  to  state  that  in  1863  Sir  W.  Armstrong 
gave  the  Ordnance  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  his  own 
account  of  the  French  guns  (Q.  3228)  in  a  very  depreciatory  tone, 
and,  as  we  believe,  in  inaccurate  terms.  For  example,  in  speaking 
of  the  French  hooped  guns  he  omitted  to  specify  that  they  were  cast- 
iron  guns  hooped  with  steel.  We  are  informed  on  good  authority 
that  none  of  the  French  iron  guns  hooped  with  steel  have  burst, 
except  when  intentionally  charged  to  excess,  whereas  none  of  the 
iron  guns  hooped  at  Woolwich  have  succeeded.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  the  inventor  and  maker  of  an  entirely  new  materiel  of 
war  should  entertain  a  less  favourable  opinion  of  a  system  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  old  materiel  of  tlie  French  array  and  navy  has 
been  rifled  and  rendered  available  for  efficient  service. 

VOL.  CXIX.   NO.  CCXLIV.  K  K 
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with  the  study  of  these  questions :  all  inTentions  in  gunnerj 
are  brought  before  it,  and  the  object  of  its  inquiries  is  to  select 
what  is  best  in  each,  and  to  arrive  at  the  most  useful  practical 
result,  with  a  view  to  the  yarious  and  complex  duties  to  be 
performed  by  artillery  in  war.  In  this  country,  the  Selea 
Ordnance  Committee  of  the  War  Department  is  tar  from  haTii^ 
the  authority  which  attaches  to  the  Comit^  d'Artillexie  in 
France ;  although,  as  the  head  of  the  War  Department  in  Eng- 
land is  himself  generally  a  civilian,  it  would  seem  especially 
necessary  that  he  should  be  supported  by  a  powerful  body  of 
professional  advisers.  We  must  say,  from  the  evid^ice  and 
minutes  before  us,  that  the  professional  Ordnance  Committee 
appears  to  have  contributed  nothing  whatever  to  the  prog^ 
of  the  science,  and  to  have  confined  its  operations  to  giving  a 
ready  assent  to  the  propositions  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  (who 
indeed  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Board),  and  a  very 
scant  hearing  to  everybody  else. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong's  own  statement,  his  system  of  artillery  rests, 
is  precisely  that  which  was  most  likely  to  occur  to  the  mind  of 
a  distinguished  worker  in  metals.  It  struck  him  that  with  tbe 
admirable  tools  we  now  possess,  and  the  aid  of  the  steam 
hammer,  it  would  not  be  a  diflScult  task  to  forge  a  rifle  of  Boch 
dimensions  that  the  gun  would  be  a  cannon.  Or  as  he  himself 
expresses  it, 

'  In  the  month  of  December  last  (1 854)  my  friend  Mr.  Rendel,  the 
well-known  engineer,  submitted  to  Sir  James  Graham  ^  conunnniet- 
tion  he  had  received  from  me,  suggesting  the  expediency  of  enlarging 
the  ordinary  rifle  to  the  standard  of  a  field-gun,  and  using  elongated 
projectiles  of  lead  instead  of  balls  of  cast  iron.*  {Report  of  1862, 
Appendix,  p.  158.) 

• 

These  expressions  give  us  the  true  term  of  comparison  between 
the  two  systems.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  was  solely  bent  on  ap- 
plying his  great  mechanical  ingenuity  to  the  construction  of  ao 
enlarged  rifle ;  he  amved  at  no  more.  The  rifled  artillery  of 
the  French  army  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  the  systeooatic 
labours  of  a  body  of  oflScers,  profoundly  versed  in  those  branches 
of  exact  science  which  concern  their  profession,  familiar  with 
the  traditions  of  the  service,  well  acquainted  with  the  resources 
of  the  forge  in  the  arsenal  and  in  the  field,  and  able  to  judge  of 
what  may  be  expected  on  a  field  of  battle  from  the  horses  and 
the  men  by  whom  these  guns  are  to  be  worked.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  had  very  nearly  the  effect  of  absorbing  and  extin- 
guishing the  merited  celebrity  of  the  real  author  of  these  inTcn- 
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tions  * — we  may  almost  call  tfaem  discoveries — in  the  general 
reputation  of  the  corps  to  which  he  belongs ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  have  produced  a  more  methodical  ^stem,  and 
one  better  adapted  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  than  could 
have  been  obtained  from  any  single  individual,  especially  if  that 
individual  was  not  a  military  man,  but  an  accomplished  engineer 
putting  forward  no  claims  to  scientific  military  education  or  ex- 
perience in  the  field. 

The  most  salient  characteristics  of  the  course  taken  by  this 
Soard  of  French  oflScers  is  their  adherence  to  simplicity,  their 
horror  of  complexity,  and  their  preference  for  what  is  most 
practical  and  economical.  In  war,  as  in  other  things,  economy 
is  power ;  though  that  is  a  proposition  seldom  borne  in  mind  in 
framing  the  naval  and  military  estimates  of  this  country. 
"Whether  the  French  gun  be  as  good  as  the  English  gun,  or  not, 
the  French  army  has  unquestionably  been  provided  with  highly 
efiicient  rified  artillery  at  a  price  not  to  be  compared  with  what 
has  been  paid  for  ours.  Let  us  now  follow  the  proceedings  of 
the  French  Board.     It  was  first  established  by  long  discussion 


*  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  artil* 
lery,  and  has  himself  invented  a  gun  to  which  his  followers  would 
readily  have  ascribed  all  the  honours  of  the  new  system,  had  the 
good  taste  to  disclaim  these  compliments  and  to  ascribe  the  merit 
where  it  was  justly  due.  The  day  after  the  battle  of  Solferino,  when 
the  army  was  still  amazed  by  the  performance  of  the  artillery  in  that 
aetion,  the  Emperor,  instead  of  accepting  the  phrase  ^  canon  de  TEm- 
^  pereur '  which  was  beginning  to  circulate,  sent  the  following  note 
to  the  '  Monitenr,'  written,  it  is  said,  by  his  own  hand.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  official  part  of  the  paper  on  the  5th  of  August  1859. 
We  quote  the  original.     '  L'Empereur,  qui  ne  laisse  jamais  sans  re- 

*  compense  un  service  rendu,  vient  de  nommer  colonel  d'artillerie,  M. 

*  le  Lieutenant-colonel  Treuille  de  Beaulieu,  directeur  de  Tatelier  de 
'  precision,  pour  la  part  capitale  qu'il  a  prise  k  la  creation  du  nouveau 
'systeme  de  canons  ray^s,  qui,  d^s  Tann^e  1842,  avait  ^t^  d^ja  de  sa 

*  part  I'objet  d'^tudes  sdrieuses  et  d'ing^nieuses  theories  que  Texp^- 

*  rience  a  pleinement  confirmees.'  The  other  person  to  whom  France 
is  most  indebted  in  this  matter  is  General  Duces,  Count  de  la  Hitte, 
late  President  of  the  Comit^  d'Artillerie.  CJolonel  Treuille  de  Beau- 
lieu  himself  spoke  of  this  distinguished  officer,  in  his  section  of  the 
Report  of  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  'It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  on  this  occasion  the  name  of 

General  La  Hitte,  who  at  once  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
'  of  the  new  principles,  and  has  continued  with  the  utmost  ability  to 
'  carry  them  into  execution.  It  is  mainly  to  his  fii*m  adherence  to 
'  these  principles,  and  to  the  general  uniformity  of  system  he  esta- 
'  blished,  that  the  success  of  the  new  arm  is  to  be  attributed.* 
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and  experiment  that  the  peculiar  advantages  of  rifled  ordnance, 
namely  range  and  precision^  could  be  obtained  without  impairing 
the  strength  of  the  gun  or  the  facility  of  working  it.  Storting, 
therefore,  from  these  two  points,  they  decided  that  as  to  pre- 
cision^  it  was  more  important  to  obtain  longitudinal  precision 
«nd  uniformity  of  fire,  than  to  prevent  lateral  deviations,  because 
in  modem  warfare  the  object  fired  at  is  almost  always  broad, 
but  seldom  deep :  as  to  range^  they  saw  no  advantage  in  en- 
deavouring to  carry  it  to  the  maximum  of  distance,  but  tbey 
systematically  and  deliberately  reduced  it  to  the  limits  likely  to 
ibe  of  use  in  action,  and  to  the  power  of  the  visual  organs  of 
man  under  the  most  favourable  atmospheric  conditions.  So 
likewise,  in  considering  what  is  sictually  required  of  field 
artillery,  these  ofiScers  did  not  lay  great  stress  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  absolute  force  of  the  gun,  represented  by  a  high 
initial  velocity  and  great  power  of  penetration.  What  they 
were  in  search  of  was  a  gun  well  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
•the  service ;  and  they  held  that  any  ulterior  qualities  which 
might  be  obtained,  beyond  what  was  really  needed,  would  be 
obtcuned  at  a  waste  of  labour  and  money,  and  might  involve  the 
loss  of  other  advantages.  A  field-gun  can  never  be  too  simple, 
t>r  too  light,  or  too  easily  handled ;  and  as  it  is  only  intended 
to  act  against  men  or  horses,  or  at  most  light  field-works,  it 
would  seem  that  provided  it  carries  a  projectile  of  a  destructire 
character  with  accuracy  to  the  required  distance,  it  has  force 
enough  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  increase  the  weight  or  complexity  of  the  gun, 
with  a  view  to  give  it  other  qualities,  not  often,  if  ever,  required 
for  field  purposes. 

At  the  time  when  these  subjects  were  discussed  in  France, 
the  whole  field  artillery  of  the  army  consisted  of  smooth-bore 
;guns  of  the  same  calibre,  namely  twelves — a  description  of  can- 
non invented  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  for  the  purpose  of 
firing  indifferently  round  shot,  shells,  and  canister.*  But 
when  it  was  decided  to  introduce  a  system  of  rifled  artillery, 
based  essentially  on  the  principle  of  lightness  and  simplicity  of 
^construction,  the  first  step  was  to  reduce  the  calibre  of  the  field- 


*  This  gun,  which  performed  the  whole  service  of  the  Crimean 
war,  was  known  in  the  French  army  as  the  *  canon  de  TEmperear/ 
which  it  really  was.  When  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  his  first  report  after  the  batile  of  the  Alma,  he  began  with 
the  emphatic  words  'Le  canon  de  votre  Mnjest^  a  parl^ '  —  a  phrase 
intejided  no  doubt  to  convey  a  compliment  to  the  Imperial  inTentor, 
■as  well  as  a  political  signification. 


J 
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guns  of  the  whole  army  to  fours,  which  waa  held  to  be  sufficient.  *" 
Indeed,  a  etiU  smaller  calibre  would  perhaps  have  been  adopted 
if  the  guns  had  been  intended  to  fire  solid  shot :  but  as  it  had 
been  determined  to  use  nothing  but  hollow  shot  and  canister,. 
a  greater  diameter  was  requisite  to  allow  room  for  the  bursting 
charge  of  each  projectile.  The  old  twelves  are  still  retained  iih 
French  field  service  and  have  been  rifled,  but  they  are  attached 
to  each  corps  in  very  small  numbers,  being  regarded  as  guns  in 
reserve  for  certain  unforeseen  contingencies.  The  true  French 
field-gun  is  now  what  we  have  designated  ub  fours,  because  the- 
internal  diameter  of  the  gun  is  that  of  the  old  4-pounder, 
It  throws  a  bolt  of  4  kilogrammes  or  8*823  lbs.  The  diameter 
of  this  gun  is  in  French  measurement  86*5  millimetres,  or  rather 
more  than  the  diameter  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  12-pounder 
of  3-inch  bore,  since  3  English  inches  are  equal  to  76  milli- 
metres. The  s:un  alone  weis^hs  333  kilos,  or  about  6  cwt.  and 
three-quarters.  The  whole  piece  on  its  carriage  and  wheels,  witb 
fourgon  and  34  rounds  of  ammunition,  weighs  only  1,200  kilos, 
or  24  cwt.  The  charge  of  powder  invariably  used  is  one  of  550- 
grammes  (1  pound  3  ounces).  This  charge  will  throw  a  pro- 
jectile at  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  gun  4,600  metres  oir 
5,000  yards,  but  this  range  is  considered  excessive,  for  in  their 
extreme  desire  to  simplify  their  implements  of  war,  the  French 
have  only  sighted  their  field-guns  for  a  range  of  3,200  metres- 
or  3,500  yards,  which  they  appear  to  regard  as  the  utmost 
range  of  practical  firing.  The  projectile  usually  employed  is  a 
shell  which,  when  loaded,  weighs  4  kilos. :  this  shell  is  barely 
twice  the  length  of  its  diameter,  but  the  diameter  of  the 
French  gun  is  larger  than  that  of  the  English  gun  in  relation 
to  the  (Charge  of  powder  and  weight  of  the  projectile.  Thia 
difference  has  important  consequences,  as  we  shall  presently 
show. 

In  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  it  may  now  be  said  that 
rifled  field-guns  fire  nothing  but  hollow  projectiles — shells,  shrap- 

♦  The  old  mode  of  describing  guns  by  the  weight  in  pounds  of  the 
round  solid  shot  they  would  throw  is,  of  course,  fallacious  since  the 
adoption  of  elongated  projectiles.  What  was  formerly  meant  hy  fours- 
was  that  the  gun  would  throw  a  spherical  solid  shot  weighing  four 
pounds;  but  as  the  solid  conical  French  shot  weighs  about  twice  as 
much  as  a  round  shot,  the  actual  weight  discharged  would  be 
in  modern  French  weights  four  kilogrammes,  or  8*823  pounds. 
Throughout  this  article,  wlienever  a  French  gun  is  designated  by  a 
number,  that  number  means  the  weight  in  kilogrammes  of  the  pro- 
jectile :  if  expressed  in  English  pounds  the  number  must  be  rather 
more  than  doubkd,  one  kilogramme  being  equal  to  2*206  lbs. 
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nell  shells,  or  the  canister  shot  which  has  superseded  grape.  The 
French  4-gun  throws  a  common  shell  chained  with  200  grammei 
(7  ounces)  of  powder,  which  suffices  to  burst  the  projectile  into 
20  or  25  dangerous  fragments,  for  the  French  do  not  reckon  the 
total  number  of  fragments  thrown  off,  but  only  those  of  a  certain 
weight,  and  which  are  found  to  haye  a  destructive  force  of  pene- 
tration in  the  receptacle  where  they  are  tried.  It  also  throws  a 
shrapnell  shell  {plms  ^  bnlle)  loaded  with  60  grammes  of  powder 
(2^  ounces),  which  likewise  bursts  into  20  or  25  pieces, 
and  carries  85  leaden  bullets,  impelled  with  destructive  force 
by  the  velocity  of  the  shot  to  about  300  yards  beyond  the 
point  where  the  shell  bursts.  The  9-pouDder  diaphragm  shell 
in  our  servicey  with  a  diameter  of  4  inches  and  a  charge  not 
exceeding  one  ounce,  carried  only  52  bullets,  and  was  required 
to  burst  about  50  yards  short  of  the  object  to  be  hit.*  By  these 
dbiarges  the  effect  of  the  French  shell  is  prodigiously  augmented, 
and  it  covers  a  wider  extent  of  ground  than  the  segment  shell 
of  Sir  W.  Armstrong.  Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than 
the  structure  of  that  formidable  missile,  but  its  destmctiTe 
effects  are  confined  to  the  detached  segments  of  the  shell  itself 
and  the  charge  of  the  12  lb.  segment  shell  is  one  ounce  of 
powder  only.  Lastly,  the  French  field-gun  throws  a  canister 
shot  which  is  a  mere  case  of  zinc,  bursting  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  and  throwing  41  iron  balb  contained  in  it  to  a  distance  of 
about  700  yards. 

This  is  the  cannon,  these  are  the  missiles^  whidi  decided  the 
sanguinary  campaign  of  Italy  in  1859.  Their  tremendoos 
power  was  demonstrated  at  the  first  outset  on  the  fields  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  where  the  Austriana  lost  40,000  men ; 
imd  it  ia  well  known  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  deeplj 
afflicted  as  he  was  by  a  reverse  he  had  not  antidpated,  attributed 
his  defeat  chiefly  to  the  incontestable  superiority  of  the  French 
artillery.  The  splendid  batteries  of  the  Austrian  army  were 
mowed  down  before  they  could  even  get  within  range  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  annihilate  the  horses  and 
render  the  guns  useless.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  the  month  of 
April  1859,  when  the  campaign  opened,  neither  Europe,  nor 
France,  nor  even  the  French  artillery,  knew  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  rifled  ordnance  ready  to  take  the  field.  Very  few  of 
the  officers  or  men  had  even  heard  anything  of  the  guns  they 
were  about  to  use.  They  started  with  empty  carriages — no  giuw 
at  all  upon  them ;  and  the  cannons  were  sent  after  them  noin 
Paris  (where  they  had   been  rifled)  in  oblong  cases  marked 

*  Aide-M^moire,  voL  ill.  p.  395. 
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^  fragile^  On  the  arrival  of  these  cases  at  Genoa,  the  guns  were 
mounted.  This  anecdote  was  related  at  the  time  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  an  English  newspaper ;  we  have  since  heard  it 
confirmed  by  French  officers  of  authority.  This  was  certainly 
one  of  the  boldest  experiments  ever  tried  in  war,  but  it  was 
entirely  successful  from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  French 
gun  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  handled. 

The  next  appearance  of  the  French  guns  was  in  China, 
where,  owing  chiefly  to  the  superior  lightness  of  their  carriages, 
they  were  worked  with  facility  with  the  wretched  ponies  pro- 
cured in  the  country,  when,  as  appears  from  Captain  Hay's 
report,  our  Armstrong  waggons  were  sunk  in  a  marsh,  and  ulti- 
mately sent  back  to  Peh-tang,  though  the  guns  were  got  through 
the  marsh  and  carried  along,  with  30  rounds  on  the  limbers. 
It  is,  however,  fair  to  observe  that  the  Armstrong  gun  chiefly 
used  by  the  British  artillery  is  a  12-pound  gun,  whilst  the 
French  gun  more  nearly  corresponds  in  weight  to  our  9-pounder 
gun  used  by  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

Those  of  our  military  readers  who  Imve  had  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  the  great  manoeuvres  of  the  -  French  army  at  the 
camp  of  Ch&lons  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  the  effect  which 
the  extreme  lightness  and  handiness  of  the  new  guns  have  had 
on  the  tactics  and  formation  of  the  troops.  Acting  with  cavalry, 
these  guns  have  all  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  our  horse 
artillery.  Cavalry  movements  are  still,  however,  but  little 
modified  to  suit  the  changes  in  modem  warfare.  But  in  the 
infantry  movements  of  the  French  army,  the  guns  now  take  a 
most  active  part,  and  the  union  of  the  two  arms  is  complete. 
Not  only  between  the  lines  of  divisions  and  brigades,  but 
between  the  files  of  companies,  and  amongst  the  skirmishing 
parties  in  front,  the  new  artillery  wheels  and  fires  with  an  ease 
and  effect  which  must  be  seen  to  be  believed:  and  we  doubt  not 
that  these  novel  dispositions  of  guns  will,  in  the  first  ^eat  war, 
modify  the  whole  order  of  battle.  At  the  affidr  of  Montebello, 
the  very  first  engagement  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  the 
action  began  in  the  lower  gorges  of  the  hills,  enclosed  spaces 
where  the  artillery  could  scarcely  be  brought  into  play.  A  lieu- 
tenant commanding  a  section  of  a  battery  (^two  guns)  perceived 
a  knoll  which  overlooked  the  Austrian  position,  out  this  hillock 
was  planted  with  vines  from  top  to  bottom,  and  therefore  inacces- 
sible to  horses  and  wheels.  Tempted  by  the  nature  of  the  site, 
this  lieutenant  resolved  to  dismount  his  gun  and  carry  it  bodily 
up  the  hill :  the  thing  was  done  in  twenty  minutes,  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  decide  the  engagement.  Probably  this 
officer  and  his  men  had  never  fired  a  njfled  gun  before  in  their 
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lives — and  the  circumstance  not  only  reflects  credit  on  themy  but 
proves  how  admirably  the  gun  is  adapted  to  the  various  exigen* 
cies  of  war.  On  another  occasion  in  the  same  campaign,  a  field* 
gun  was  dismounted  by  order  of  General  Trochu  and  cjuried 
through  a  dwelling-house  on  to  the  flat  roof,  where  it  opened 
fire  with  great  eflect. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Ordnance  Committees 
have  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  durability  and  safety  of  these 
French  guns.  We  believe  that  they  are  misinformed.  More 
than  half  a  million  of  rounds  have  been  fired  from  these 
guns  without  an  accident  arising  from  any  defect  in  the 
gun.  Indeed,  as  these  field-guns  are  all  of  brass,  not  of  iron, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  they  had  not  been  rifled,  tbev 
would  not  have  lasted  so  long.  The  identical  guns  which 
served  in  Italy  in  1859  are  still  in  use,  and  would  be  again 
employed  in  active  service  with  the  regiments  to  which  the; 
belong.  None  of  them  have  been  returned  to  the  arsenal  f<nr 
repairs,  as  whatever  was  needed  could  be  done,  and  has  been 
done,  by  the  field-armourer.  It  has  been  s^d  by  a  person 
of  great  authority  on  these  subjects  that,  in  truth,  a  gun 
was  of  little  value  in  war  which  could  not  always  be  repaired 
at  a  field-forge,  under  the  first  hedge :  and  no  doubt  he  is  the 
best  workman  who  can  mend  his  own  tools.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  French  gun  will  lose  something  of  its  precision  after 
having  fired  1,200  or  1,500  rounds;  but  when  this  occurs, 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  recast  the  gun  —  an  operation  of  no 
great  difficulty  or  expense  with  brass  guns.  Iron  guns  once 
worn  out  are  of  course  useless.  Thus,  instead  of  the  enorauras 
and  costly  establishments  required  in  this  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  rifled  ordnance,  the  French  have  obtained  all 
the  results  just  described,  without  the  slightest  addition  to  their 
arsenals,  except  the  introduction  of  a  simple  machine  for  rifling: 
but  such  is  the  accuracy  and  certainty  of  their  operations,  that  it 
is  now  considered  superfluous  to  prove  the  guns  they  make, 
after  it  has  been  ascertained  by  trial  that  the  gun  metal  has  the 
requisite  degree  of  tenacity.  We  are  assured  that  for  centuries, 
no  such  thing  has  been  heard  of  as  the  bursting  of  a  French 
brass  gun.  The  modem  manufacture  of  iron  guns  at  Woolwich 
presents,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  these  Keports,  a  very 
diflerent  picture.  Mr.  Anderson  furnished  the  Committees  of 
1863  with  a  return  showing  the  number  of  Armstrong  gum 
passed  by  Colonel  TuUoh  while  he  was  inspector  of  artillery* 
and  likewise  of  the  guns  rejected  by  him,  and  of  those 
rejected  but  afterwards  passed.  The  whole  number  is  169 
guns,  but  of  these  it  appears  that  no  less  than  40  were  rejected 
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after  first  proof,  though  aflterwards  repaired  and  passed  for 
service. 

Almost  all  we  have  said  of  the  French  light  field-gun  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  gun  of  reservcj  which  is  simply  the 
emperor's  12-gun  rifled,  and  in  other  respects  unchanged.  Such 
was  the  economy  of  this  process  that  the  expense  of  the 
rifling  was  paid  for  by  the  value  of  the  brass  shavings  extracted 
from  the  grooves.  The  bore  of  this  gun  is  121 '3  millimetres,  a 
little  larger  than  the  bore  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  40-pounder, 
which  is  4|  in.,  or  121  millimetres  only.  Faithful  to  their  econo- 
mical doctrines,  the  French  artillerists  have  not  attempted  to 
give  this  gun  a  greater  range  than  that  of  the  fours.  The 
range  is  precisely  the  same  lor  the  two  guns*  This  cannon 
weighs  610  kilos.,  or  rather  more  than  12  cwt.,  which  is  about 
the  weight  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  20-pounder  sea-service  gun. 
In  the  Crimea,  before  these  guns  were  rifled,  as  smooth-bore 
guns  firing  spherical  shot,  the  regular  charge  of  powder  for 
solid  shot  was  1  kilo.  400  grammes,  or  about  3  lbs.  of  powder : 
but  since  the  rifling  the  charge  has  been  reduced  to  I  kilo.,  a 
force  found  to  be  sufficient  for  all  that  is  required.  The  weight 
of  the  projectile  has  on  the  contrary  been  doubled.  The 
common  shell,  loaded  with  600  grammes  of  powder  (or  21 
ounces  English),  weighs  1 1  kilogrammes  and  a  half,  or  rather 
more  than  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  25-pound  shot.  The  obus  a 
hallc  contains  200  bullets:  the  canister,  41  iron  balls,  but 
larger  than  those  used  for  the  smaller  gun,  and  ranging  further. 
The  entire  gun  mounted,  with  its  regular  ammunition,  weighs 
1,800  kilos,  or  36  cwt. :  it  is  drawn  by  six  horses  and  served  by 
nine  men  as  before. 

Some  batteries  of  the  emperor's  12-guns  rifled  were  attached 
to  the  army  of  Italy  in  1859,  but  without  firing  a  single  round. 
The  declaration  of  war  took  place  before  the  preparations  of  the 
French  were  complete,  and  there  was  a  deficiency  of  projec- 
tiles*, especially  for  the  rifled  twelves.  Hence  it  was  necessary 
to  economise  ammunition,  and  the  stores  of  the  artillery  of 


*  Although  the  effect  of  the  French  rifled  ordnance  at  Magenta 
and  Solferino  was  considerable,  it  would  be  much  more  eflectual  now. 
At  that  time  the  want  of  the  new  projectiles  was  such,  that  the  troops 
were  obliged  to  use  whatever  missiles  could  be  got,  many  of  imper- 
fect construction.  The  fuze  adopted  at  that  time  proved  unsatis- 
factory, and  has  since  been  improved.  The  batteries  of  the  artillery 
of  the  Guard  were  alone  supplied  with  their  full  complement  of  the 
new  ammunition  in  1869.  AH  the  defective  stores  have  now  been 
used  up  in  garrison  practice,  and  the  arsenals  are  well  supplied  with 
projectiles  of  the  best  workmanship.  . 
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reserve  were  economised  altogether.  It  is  not  impossible  tbat 
this  scarcity  of  effective  ammunition  may  have  contributed  to 
the  early  termination  of  the  war:  however,  the  rifled  12-gun 
has  since  been  actively  employed  in  Mexico,  especially  at  the 
siege  of  Puebla;  where  it  rendered  most  important  services 
against  the  massive  blocks  of  houses  of  that  town.  This  gnn 
proved  highly  effectual  as  a  battering-gun  on  that  occasion,  and 
its  utility  was  greatly  increased  by  its  lightness  and  economy. 
If  it  had  been  necessary  to  bring  up  a  battering  train  of  the 
old  24-pounder  siege  guns  from  Vera  Cruz,  acroes  the  term, 
caliente  to  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  the  thing  would  either  not 
have  been  done  at  all,  or  done  at  an  immense  cost  of  labour, 
life,  and  money ;  for,  even  as  it  was,  the  operations  were  at  one 
time  suspended  for  want  of  powder.  Fortunately  for  Ac 
French  they  had  a  siege  gun  which  combined  great  efficiency, 
with  facUity  of  transport  and  low  charges. 

To  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  light  or 
field  artillery,  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  compare  our  own 
diagrams  of  gun  practice  with  what  the  French  term  their 
^  rectangles  des  tirs: '  but  the  materials  for  such  a  comparison 
are  not  before  us,  and  the  elements  from  which  the  calculations 
are  made  in  the  two  countries  are  so  dissimilar  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  found  any  relative  conclusions  upon  them.  Abun- 
dant information  as  to  the  British  experiments  is  indeed  to  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Ordnance  Reports,  stated  with  the 
precision  of  scientific  analysis.  The  French  endeavour,  on  fiie 
contrary,  to  assimilate  their  experimental  operations  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  operations  of  a  battle.  Take  for  instance  the 
following  theorem,  which  we  borrow  from  the  instructions  litho- 
graphed for  the  use  of  the  French  military  schools.* 

Let  a  structure  in  deal  boards  be  so  arranged  as  to  represent 
a  battalion  formed  in  close  column,  or  in  column  at  half- 
distance.  Two  batteries  of  the  French  twelves  (25-poundeis), 
complete,  are  started  against  this  imaginary  battalion  from  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  milea,  across  a  country  of  which  the 
artillery  has  no  previous  knowledge.  The  order  given  to  the 
commanding  officer  is  to  advance  constantly  on  the  battalion  at 
a  trot,  as  if  he  were  about  to  charge  it,  and  only  to  stop  upon  a 
signal  made  to  him  at  various  distances  not  preconcerted.  The 
guns  are  then  to  open  a  rapid  fire,  which  lasts  until  the  general 

■-  IIH^IH  ■  I  |--  ■ -  -  -  -  ^ ^ ^^■^i^^l^ 

*  We  understand  that  a  similar  experiment  has  been  tried  at 
Aldershott,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  finding,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  or  Woolwich,  a  spot  where  such  an  exercise  can 
be  conducted  with  safety.  . 
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directing  the  movement  signals  a  further  advance.  Suppose 
that  these  batteries  have  started  at  4^000  metres  (more  than  two 
miles  and  a  half)  from  the  battalion,  the  following  table  gives 
the  result  obtained.  Of  course  the  projectiles  used  are  not  loaded 
shells. 


Distances 

Rounds  fired 

Shots  that  strnck  the  battalion 

2,700 

48 

22 

2,000 

120 

80 

1,950 

84 

42 

1,900 

42 

28 

1,550 

120 

81 

1,250 

54 

35 

358 

288 

or  about  80  per  cent,  effective  shots  in  this  exercise  intended,  as 
£bu:  as  possible,  to  imitate  actual  warfare.  The  French  artillery 
are  justlj  proud  of  this  result,  and  we  are  assured  that  the 
figures  we  have  given  represent  the  average  practice  of  the 
12-gun  batteries  of  the  French  army.  We  have  no  analogous 
statement  of  practice  in  our  own  army,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  from  the  particulars  which  have  reached  us  that  in  point 
of  lateral  deviation  the  two  systems  are  nearly  alike,  but  with 
some  advantage  to  the  English  gun :  in  point  of  longitudinal 
accuracy  and  uniformity  of  range  it  may  be  with  the  French. 
This  accuracy  was  at  once  apparent  in  the  campaign  of  Italy, 
in  so  much  that  the  infantry  almost  immediately  learnt  to  take 
its  distances  from  the  artillery — given  the  angle  of  elevation 
and  the  point  of  incidence,  the  guns  became  a  perfect  stadio- 
meter  for  all  practical  purposes.  To  show  the  extraordinary 
precision  of  the  instrument,  we  may  add  a  circumstance  that 
has  recently  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  French  gunners  in 
Mexico  found  to  their  great  surprise  that  their  guns  were  not 
nghted  correctly,  and  that  the  practice  was  different  from  what 
it  had  been  in  France.  The  difference  arose  from  the  dimi- 
nished pressure  of  the  pure  and  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
Mexican  plateau  as  compared  with  that  of  the  polygon  at 
Yincennes.  So  that  the  gun  became,  in  some  degree,  a  baro- 
meter for  measuring  altitudes. 

Before  passing  to  the  subject  of  heavy  artillery,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  the  erro- 
neous impression  sometime^  produced  by  stating  an  enormous 
weight  of  projectile,  as  if  it  were  the  true  expression  of  the 
power  of  a  gun.  When  all  guns  threw  spherical  cast-iron 
shot,  the  weight  of  the  ball  served  to  denote  the  calibre  of  the 
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piece  —  that  is  to  say,  the  diameter  of  the  internal  cylinder, 
wbicli,  in  the  then  state  of  the  science,  determined  almost  all  die 
conditions  of  the  gun — for  the  calibre  being  known,  the  charge 
of  powder,  the  initial  velocity,  the  penetration,  &c.  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course,  by  certain  rules  all  fixed  by  the  weight  of 
the  ball.  But  with  rifled  artillery  and  ogivo-cylindrical  pro- 
jectiles, the  case  is  altered :  for  these  projectiles  may  be  ex- 
tended in  length  to  almost  any  amount,  and  the  consequence  b 
that  the  weight  of  the  projectile  is  no  longer  any  test  of  the 
power  of  the  gun,  nor  does  it  even  express  approximatively  the 
dimension  of  the  bore.  The  French,  as  we  have  previously  re- 
marked, have  retained  the  designation  formerly  applied  by  them 
to  cannons  throwing  spherical  shot  (reckoning  kilogrammes  for 
pounds),  and  they  avoid  giving  to  their  projectiles  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  their  diameter ;  the  length  of  the  Armstrong 
shell  is  2"26  diameters.  In  every  instance  the  French  gun 
with  an  equal  bore  throws  a  lighter  shot,  because  the  English 
projectiles  are  generally  longer  than  the  French.  This  dis- 
tinction is  more  strongly  marked  in  Mr.  Whitworth's  guns, 
becsiuse  he  fires  projectiles  still  more  elongated :  and  still  more 
apparent  in  the  American  guns,  which  surpass  all  others — at 
least  in  tlie  length  of  their  shot.  The  nominal  weight  of  the 
projectile  is  therefore  no  longer  a  correct  indication  of  the  size 
of  the  gun. 

In  order  to  illustrate  these  differences,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  bring  within  the  limits  of  the  following  Table  a  comparison 
of  the  Kifled  guns  now  existing  in  the  services  of  the  two 
countries,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made. 


Armstrong  ouks  iktubExoli^h  kervice 


Gun 


pounder 
6 


9 

13 
20 

40 


Weight 


cwt. 
3 

6 


8 
<   16  long 
C   12  short! 


70 
110  light 
110  heavy 


35 

61 
77 
81 
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Ibe. 

oz. 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

24 

}^ 

8 

5 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Diameter  of 
bore  in  E. 
inches  and 
millimetres 


in.    millim. 

2*&  =  64 

3     =  76 

8     =  76 

8-75=  95 
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7      =  178 

7      =  178 
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12  reserve 
24 

30 
00 
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(2  tons) 


{ 
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£50 
(19  oz.) 
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(51b.2oz.) 
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projectile  I  bore  in  oii- 

in  KngUah'  llmelw*  »» 
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8-82 

8*82 


25*35 
62-8 


tmillim.  fai-i 


152-5=«    I 


8,500  up  to  68  hollow 


7,500 
2,600 


|iaT=«' 


51. 


99  wild     ^ 

113     j  m  ='* 

(clmrged  t 
with  7  "2 
lb&  of    I 
powder)   \ 
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Thus^  setting  apart  on  each  side  the  light  mountain-gun,  the 
British  army  has  two  classes  of  field  artillery  —  ten  batteries 
of  9-pounder8  (R.  H.  A.)  and  twenty-four   batteries   of  12- 
pounders.     The  French  rely  on  the  4-kilo.  field-gun  as  their 
principal  weapon.     As  compared  with  our  9-pounder,  it  weighs 
70  lbs.  more;  the  charge  is  rather  larger  in  the  French  gun ;  the 
weight  of  the  projectile  rather  less ;  but  the  bore  is  no  less  than 
ten  millimetres  larger  in  the  French  gun  than  in  the  Armstrong. 
If  the    French  4 -gun    be    compared    with  our    12-pounder, 
it  is  nearly  200  lbs.  lighter,  the  English  charge  is  one-fifth 
larger,  the  English  projectile  is  one-fourth   heavier,  but  the 
French  bore  is  still  ten  millimetres  larger  than  the  weightier 
British  gun.     So  again  in  the  Armstrong  20-pounder  and  the 
Armstrong  40-pounder,  which  come  nearest  to  the  French  12- 
kilo.  and  24-kilo.  guns  respectively,  the  French  charges  are 
lower,  but  the   relative  bore  of  the  French  gun  is  considerably 
greater.     This  is  a  point  to  which  the  French  artillerists  attach 
the  greatest  importance,  and  to  which  they  attribute  much  of 
their  success,  because  it  enables  them  to  augment  the  bursting 
charges  of  the  projectile,  and  the  strength  of  the  hollow  pro- 
jectile itself.     These  results  are  considered  in  France  of  even 
higher  moment  than  the  velocity  of  the  shot  discharged. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  there  is  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  opinions  prevalent  in  the  two  services.  In 
England  we  avoid  loading  shells  heavily  to  prevent  the  too 
great  dispersion  of  the  fragments.  The  French  hold,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  maximum  of  explosive 
force  to  the  projectile  itself,  and  this  not  only  by  increasing  the 
charge  of  powder,  but  by  increasing  the  thickness  and  power 
of  resistance  of  the  shell.  The  destructive  effect  of  the  pro- 
jectile is  said  to  be  represented  by  the  relation  between  its 
weight  and  the  weight  of  the  powder  contained  in  it.  Sir 
William  Armstrong  clearly  discerned  the  advantage  of  large 
diameters  and  heavy  bursting  charges  when  he  said  at  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers :  *  With  the   exception   of  iron- 

*  plated  ships  and  granite  batteries,  there  is  nothing  which 
^  cannot  be  more  effectually  attacked  by  shell,  than  by  shot. 
^  But  the  power  of  a  shell  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  its 
^  bursting  charge,  and  a  large  bursting  charge  involves  a  large 

*  diameter.'  On  this  principle  the  French  have  constructed 
their  whole  rifled  artillery,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
Sir  William  Armstrong.  We  have  seen  that  the  French  use 
in  their  smallest  field-guns  a  common  shell,  charged  with  seven 
ounces  of  powder,  or  else  a  shrapnell  shell  charged  with  2i 
ounces :  these  indeed  arc  their  chief  projectiles.    The  Armstrong 
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field-gun  fires  either  solid  shot,  or  the  segment  shell  with  a  low 
charge  of  powder ;  but  no  common  shell  with  a  high  bursting- 
charge  is  used  by  any  Armstrong  gun  below  a  20-poaDder. 
Hence  it  appears  that  our  field  artillery  is  entirely  deficient  in 
that  class  of  shells^  with  high  bursting-charges,  on  whidi  tk 
French  place  the  greatest  reliance.  It  is  for  this  purpose  tliit 
they  give  so  large  a  bore  even  to  their  smallest  guns :  the  infe- 
rior diameter  of  the  Armstrong  gun  renders  it  impossible  to 
use  the  same  bursting-charges  as  the  French,  and  consequently 
to  give  equal  power  to  our  common  shells. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  rifled  guns  of  a  heavier  descrip- 
tion.    What,  in  the  first  place,  is  heavy  ordnance  ?     A  negadte 
definition  might  be  given  by  saying  lliat  heavy  ordnance  com- 
prises those  guns  which,  on  account  of  their  weight,  cannot 
be  manoeuvred    in    action ;   but   it   is   more   correct  to  state 
that  we  understand  by  heavy  ordnance  guns  which  are  only 
used    in   besieging    or'  defending   fortified   works,    for   cotft 
defence,  or  on  board  ship.     In  these  terms  the  problem  be- 
comes more  clear;   but  when  the  various  purposes  of  heaTj 
ordnance    are    defined,   they    at  once  imply   that  the  gone 
used  for  these  purposes  respectively  ought  to  have  very  dif- 
ferent qualifications.     Thus  a  siege  gun  does  not  require  thtt 
extreme  range,  nor  that  extraordinary  power  of  penetration 
which  is  frequently  regarded  as  the  great  test  of  artillery  prao- 
tice.     It  is  never  the  interest  of  the  besieger  to  break  ground 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  besieged,  but  on  the  contrary 
to  get  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  since  he  has  to  make  good  the 
whole  of   the    intervening  ground    by    covered    approachei. 
Again,  as  the  obstacle  to  be  breached  by  the  fire  of  his  gam 
generally  consists  of  stone,  brickwork,  or  earth,  a  very  high 
initial  velocity  is  not  the  first  object  to  be  attained  by  his  pro- 
jectiles.   The  destructive  effect  of  these  projectiles,  all  of  which 
we  assume  to  be  hollow  shot,  will  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  the  bursting  charge  of  powder  with  which  they  are  loaded, 
and  which  they  introduce  within  the  walls  where  they  are  to 
explode  with  the  force  of  a  mine.     This  consideration  is  of  fcr 
higher  importance  in  siege  guns  than  their  mere  power  of  pene- 
tration.    It  is  also  of  extreme  importance  that  a  siege  train 
should  be  capable  of  transport  without  much  diflSculty  over  i 
difficult   country.     It   was   easy  enough   to   send  our  heavy 
breaching  guns  to  Balaclava  :  the  difficulty  lay  between  6aIa^ 
lava  and  Sebastopol,  and  at  length  a  railroad  was  constructed  to 
bring  up  the  maUriel  of  the  siege.     Guns,  on  the  contrary) 
intended  for  the  defence  of  works,  are  stationary,  and  may 
therefore  be  of  any  weight,  and  they  ought  to  be  of  the  largest 
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calibre  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  enemy,  to  silenoe  his  bat- 
teries by  heavier  fire,  and  to  throw  masses  of  canister  and  grape 
in  the  event  of  an  assault  or  surprise.  Guns  intended  for  coast 
defences  require  the  greatest  possible  range,  for  the  best  service 
they  can  render  is  to  keep  off  the  enemy  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  shore.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  most  cases,  guns 
mounted  for  coast  defence  will  be  outnumbered  by  a  powerful 
enemy,  who  can  concentrate  his  marine  artillery  on  any  given 
point.  The  heavy  land  gun  has  more  room,  more  facility  of 
manceuvre,  more  steadiness  of  platform,  more  certainty  of  aim, 
and  except  when  opposed  to  iron-clad  ships,  more  safety  from 
attack,  than  can  be  obtained  at  sea ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ships  have  the  advantage  of  numbers,  and  seen  at  a  distance, 
they  are  small  objects,  moving  at  a  rate  of  ei^ht  or  ten  yards  a 
second^  and  therefore  very  difficult  to  hit.  This  was  shown  at 
Odessa  and  still  more  at  Sweaborg,  where  the  English  and 
French  gunboats  burnt  the  arsenals,  but  being  themselves  kept 
all  the  time  in  gentle  motion  they  suffered  no  damage,  though 
they  were  mere  wooden  vessels.  A  coast  gun  ought  therefore  to 
carry  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  extend  the  zone  of  protec- 
tion from  the  shore,  and  to  have  the  greatest  precision  of  fire  to 
counterbalance  the  superior  advantage  ships  have  in  firing  at  a 
stationary  object. 

In  marine  artillery,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  invention  of 
iron-plating,  we  should  probably  ere  long  have  witnessed  a 
diminution  in  the  heavy  armament  of  line-of-battle  ships  and 
frigates ;  and  for  this  reason  :  guns  of  a  lighter  description,  rifled, 
and  throwing  hollow  projectiles  loaded  with  large  bursting 
charges,  would  be  found  to  be  far  more  destructive  to  wooden 
ships,  than  the  old  32-pounders  and  68-pounders  with  their  solid 
shot.  The  broadside  of  a  man  of  war  would  no  longer  be 
reckoned  by  the  weight  of  metal  to  be  thrown  from  its  guns, 
but  by  the  number  of  these  destructive  and  incendiary  shells, 
almost  without  reference  to  their  size  and  weight.  In  engage- 
ments with  land  forts  guns  of  heavy  metal  would,  of  course, 
retain  their  advantage :  but  at  sea,  ships  fighting  ships,  it  is 
probable  that  5  or  6-inch  shells  would  pierce  or  destroy  wooden 
vessels  with  as  much  activity  as  the  heaviest  shot  that  could  be 
fired.  Hence  the  number  of  guns  might  be  augmented,  and 
they  would  be  handled  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity  ;  or  the 
number  of  men  serving  the  guns  might  be  diminished,  which  is 
an  advantage  in  another  form.  These  considerations  may  still 
be  of  some  value  if  applied  to  vessels  serving  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  globe,  unvisited  by  iron-clad  ships  of  war :  but 
very  different  qualifications  are  needed  in  the  artillery  of  vessels 
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navigating  the  seas  of  Europe,  and  exposed  to  encounter  the 
most  formidable  squadrons  ever  borne  by  the  waves.  Iron 
plates  of  adequate  thickness  and  good  quality  are  the  most  effec- 
tual defence  invented  by  man,  for  no  sooner  were  they  intro- 
duced, than  they  paralysed  the  whole  artillery  of  the  world,  and 
defied  all  the  projectiles,  shot  or  shell,  then  in  use  among  the 
most  warlike  nations.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  iron  plates  of  4^ 
inches'  thickness  were  still  impenetmhle  to  attack.  This  is 
no  longer  the  case.  A  fierce  contest  has  sprung  up  between 
the  art  of  attack  and  the  art  of  defence,  with  alternate  suid 
almost  equal  advantage  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  The  result 
is  still  unattained ;  though  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  strength  of  those  iron  castles,  our  modem  men 
of  war,  somebody  will  at  last  invent  a  gun  capable  of  destroying 
them.  The  4J-inch  plates  have  already  been  pierced — where- 
upon ]\Ir.  Keed  promises  us  6-inch  plates  for  his  ^  Pallas '  and 
his  '  Bcllerophon : '  and  we  have  even  heard  of  propoeak 
seriously  entertained  for  carrying  the  plates  to  a  greater  thick- 
ness. But  the  truth  is  that  although  the  plates  of  4^-in.  on  the 
targets  have  been  pierced  both  in  England  and  in  France^  it  has 
been  by  guns  of  an  exceptional  character,  resembling  scientific 
engines  more  than  military  weapons,  incapable  of  rapid  firing 
and  unfitted  to  the  general  exigencies  of  naval  warfare.  The 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  such  guns  into  the  navy  is,  of 
course,  enormously  to  reduce  the  number  of  them.  Thus  the 
^  Royal  Sovereign,'  a  121 -gun  ship,  will  only  carry  six  300- 
pounders,  and  even  then  will  hardly  be  a  sea-going  vesseL  At 
this  moment,  the  possibility  of  penetrating  iron  plates  appears  to 
us  to  have  attracted  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  it  really 
deserves,  ns  a  test  of  the  general  efficiency  of  guns,  if  other 
considerations  are  sacrificed  to  this  object  For  practical  pur- 
poses in  war,  and  especially  naval  warfare,  we  believe  the 
enormous  weights  which  are  now  under  trial  at  Shoeburyness 
and  elsewhere  to  be  of  very  little  value.  They  take  us  back 
four  centuries  to  the  first  discharge  of  Mons  Meg,  loaded  *  with 

*  a  peck  of  powder  and  a  granite  ball  as  heavy  as  a  Galloway 

*  cow.' 

The  experiments  in  artillery  tried  by  the  Americans  in  the 
course  of  the  present  war,  and  especially  at  the  siege  ot' 
Charleston,  may  serve — if  they  have  no  other  result — to  show 
how  fallacious  are  their  theories,  based  on  huge  projectiles  thrown 
at  low  velocities.  The  Americans  appear  to  have  a  natuml 
predilection  for  whatever  is  big,  and  they  have  applied  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  huge  guns,  made  on  every  variety  of 
pattern,  with  very  little  scientific  unifonnity  or  direction.     If 
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we  are  correctly  informed,  none  of  these  guns  have  shown 
that  durabilitj  which  is  essential  to  permanent  service,  nor 
have  their  effects  corresponded  to  the  cost  and  labour  bestowed 
on  them.  For  more  than  eight  months  the  Federal  forces  have 
been  besieging  Fort  Sumter,  a  mere  battery  rather  than  a  fort, 
constructed  more  than  sixty  years  ago  to  cover  the  harbour  of 
Charleston,  at  a  time  when  not  only  rifled  guns,  but  steam 
vessels  were  unknown*  The  work  is,  however,  on  an  islet,  and 
is  now  supported  by  other  works  on  neighbouring  islets  or  on 
the  mainland*  To  attack  this  fort,  whose  very  name  awakens 
the  fiercest  passions  of  the  Unionists,  considerable  bodies  of 
troops  have  been  engaged  under  General  Qilmore,  supported 
by  a  whole  •  squadron  of  iron-dads.  Yet  after  260  days  or 
more  of  almost  incessant  fire  or  attack,  Fort  Sumter  is  still  held 
by  its  valiant  garrison,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  raise  again  the 
Confederate  standard,  which  is  continually  shot  down.  The 
only  effect  of  the  huge  projectiles  or  bolts  hurled  at  the  place  is 
said  to  be  to  have  improved  its  defences  by  throwing  up  a  moun* 
tain  of  earth  and  iron  about  it.  The  following  paragraph  in 
the  ^Kichmond  Enquirer'  of  November  11,  1863,  gives  a 
picture  of  these  operations : — 

'  Since  the  bombardment  commenced  on  the  17th  of  August  up  to 
Thursday  last,  15,683  shots  had  been  fired  at  it,  of  which  12,302 
struck;  27  of  the  garrison  have  been  killed  and  69  wounded;  the  fisg 
has  been  shot  away  34  times,  the  average  weight  of  shot  being 
200  lbs.,  the  weight  of  iron  3,116,000  lbs.,  or  115,439  lbs.  to  each 
man  killed,  and  30,307  lbs.  for  each  casualty.  If  the  charges  of 
powder  averaged  15  Ibs^  we  have  8,699  lbs.  to  each  man  kill^  and 
2,434  lbs.  to  each  casualty.  Sumter  in  ruins  laughs  at  her  enemy, 
who  still  fears  to  pass  her  battered  walls.  Charleston  has  a  valuable 
iron  mine  in  the  fort.' 

If  the  same  consumption  has  gone  on  from  November  to  the 
present  time,  we  had  rather  not  calculate  what  it  amounts  to. 
But  these  facts  appear  to  us  to  demonstrate  that  these  cannons, 
which  are  called  220  and  440-pounders,  are  much  better  adapted 
to  impose  on  unprofessional  men  and  newspaper  correspondents 
than  to  take  Fort  Sumter.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that  these 
guns  can  have  been  brought  to  bear  at  all,  if  it  be  true,  as  has 
been  stated  by  a  New  York  paper,  that,  according  to  General 
Gilmore's  own  report,  2,000  m^n  working  for  several  nights 
were  needed  to  arm  this  monster  battery.  Yet  after  all  this 
cost  and  labour,  these  enormous  guns  have  the  capital  defect  of 
giving  way  after  40  or  50  rounds.  It  was  stated  at  Boston 
the  other  day,  as  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  one  of  them 
only  burst  at  the  78th  round.     But  allowing  as  much  as  100 
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rounds  per  gun,  it  would  seem  that  in  80  days  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter  must  have  used  up  more  than  150  monster 
guns.  So  long  as  the  American  artillerists  are  carrying  on 
their  experiments  on  this  colossal  scale,  without  any  adequate 
result,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  are  not  yet  on  the 
right  track. 

This  country  has  happily  not  been  called  upon  by  the  sudden 
emergencies  of  a  terrific  war  to  make  its  experiments  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  and  our  trials  have  been  confined  to  the 
pacific  ranges  of  Plumstead  marshes  and  Shoeburynesa.  But 
putting  out  of  account,  for  the  present,  the  purely  experimen- 
tal guns  which  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  smash- 
ing or  piercing  iron  taigets,  and  are  not  yet -accepted  by 
the  service,  we  proceed  to  inquire  whether  England  is  rea}ly 
possessed  at  this  moment  of  heavy  rifled  ordnance  completely 
adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  war.  We  ako  put  aside  the 
various  heavy  guns  of  private  makers,  whose  merits  are  still  suh 
Judice,  and  will  probably  shortly  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
further  experiment.  Speaking  only  of  guns  made  and  adopted 
by  the  Grovernment,  we  are  told  to  put  our  faith  in  the  100  or 
110-pounder  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  as  the  chief  arm  to 
supersede  the  32-pounder  and  the  68-pounder  which  had  been, 
and,  indeed,  still  are,  the  principal  defence  of  our  ports  and 
the  principal  weapon  of  our  ships.  Sir  William  ArmstrcMig 
concealed  and  exaggerated  nothing  in  his  statement  to  the 
Committee  of  1863  : — 

^  All  Europe  was,  at  that  time  (1859X  adopting  rified  ordnance, 
and  the  greatest  anxiety  and  uneasiness  prevailed  at  the  War  Office 
on  account  of  the  want  of  similar  arms  in  our  own  service.  The 
threatening  aspects  of  the  continent  required  that  large  rifled  gvns 
should  be  procured  for  naval  and  siege  purposes.  I  was  therefore 
called  upon  to  produce  40-pounders  and  lOO-pounders  wiihout  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  patterns  by  previous  trials^  though 
I  had  stated  in  my  original  report  that  I  apprehended  that  the  appli- 
cation of  breech-loading  to  large  guns  would  involve  an  application 
of  parts  which  would  be  inconveniently  heavy  to  handle.'  ( Q.  3163.) 

And  in  another  place : — 

*  3549.  Can  you  state  upon  what  series  of  experiments  that  gun 
(the  110-pounder)  was  approved? — None  at  all;  there  was  such  an 
extensive  pressure  for  rifled  guns  at  that  time,  there  was  no  time  f(Hr 
experiments ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  I  had  to 
contend  with,  that  I  was  obliged  to  produce  the  guns  under  those 
conditions. 

<3550.  Were  675  110-pounder  guns,  costing  between  400,O0W. 
and  500,000/.  to  the  county,  adopted  without  any  series  of  expieri« 
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raents  being  made  ? — ^No^  certainly  not ;  bat  it  was  some  time  before 
the  first  gun  was  ready,  and  probably  about  100  guns  were  in  coarse 
of  construction  before  we  could  test  one.' 

And  again  (Q.  3263.):—  ^ 

'  I  was  at  first  in  hopes  that  the  same  material  which  had  been 
used  and  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  40-pounder,  would  be  found 
equally  suitable  for  the  100-pounder ;  but  that  turns  out  not  to  be 
the  case.  The  vent^piece  for  the  100-pounder  continues  still  to  be  a 
difficulty.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  overcome,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  not  obtained  a  vent-piece  that  can  be  r^ed  upon  for  the 
100-pounder  gun.' 

When  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
Armstrong  100-pounder  as  a  naval  gun,  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  think  it  entirely  satisfactory;  that  when  the  Admi- 
rsdty  tried  it  themselves  it  did  not  come  up  to  its  reputa- 
tion ;  that  for  naval  purposes,  at  200  yards,  it  certainly  had 
not  the  greatest  power;  and  that  our  old  68-pounder  is  a 
more  powerful  gun  than  the  100-pound  Armstrong  (Q.  5102). 
And  the  Committee  itself  in  its  Report,  stated,  upon  a  review 
of  all  the  evidence,  that  *  the  old  68-pounder  is  therefore  the 
*  most  effective  gun  in  the  service  against  iron  plates.*  This 
is  of  course  equivalent  to  an  avowal  that  for  the  chief  purposes 
of  naval  warfare  the  British  rifled  ordnance,  now  in  the  service, 
has  added  nothmg  to  what  our  artillery  was  before.  The 
evidence  of  the  naval  officers  is,  we  fear  it  must  be  said, 
conclusive  on  the  subject.  Captain  Scott,  Captain  Wain- 
wright.  Captain  Jemingham,  Captain  Ewart,  all  give  very 
ample  reasons  for  not  desiring  the  introduction  of  these  guns 
in  ships  —  they  complain  of  the  danger  of  the  vent-piece, 
even  with  charges  of  12  pounds  of  slow  powder,  of  inaccuracy 
of  aim,  of  excessive  smoke,  of  fouling ;  and,  in  short,  all  the 
inconveniences  which  exist  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  principle 
of  the  Armstrong  gun,  become  infinitely  more  prominent  in 
heavy  ordnance  than  in  field-pieces.  It  is  due  to  Sir  W. 
Armstrong  to  add  that  he  was  himself  so  conscious  of  these 
defects,  that  as  early  as  1859  he  applied  himself  to  make  a 
muzzle-loading  rifle  cannon  on  what  he  terms  the  ^  shunt 
principle,'  and  these  experiments  have  been  prosecuted  with 
considerable  success.  In  the  ^ shunt'  gun,  the  projectile  is 
introduced  into  the  piece  on  ribs  or  buttons,  like  the  projectiles 
of  the  French  artillery ;  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  pro- 
jectile enters  by  one  set  of  grooves  and  comes  out  by  another 
set.  The  *  shunt'  sun  is  in  all  respects  the  very  opposite  of 
Armstrong's  breech-loader. 

In  all  the  guns  manufactured  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  he 
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adheres^  however,  to  the  coil  STstem  of  coDBtmction ;  tiiat  is  to 
saj,  the  gun  is  built  up  of  drums  of  hot  metal  superposed  one 
over  the  other :  the  drums  are  formed  by  coiling  bars  of  iron 
round  a  cylinder  and  welding  them  together  by  the  steam- 
hammer.  This,  in  point  of  manufacture,  is  Sir  W.  Armstrong^! 
chief  invention.  But  it  has  not  escaped  attack.  For  exampk, 
Captiun  Scott,  B.N.,  stated  in  his  evidence : — 

*  Q.  4392.  I  have  been  enabled  to  see  a  great  many  of  these 
failures,  and  I  know  of  a  very  large  number  besides. 

^  Q.  4893.  Are  they  failures  auer  the  guns  were  finished  for  the 
service,  or  failures  in  the  course  of  manufactare  ? — ^Both. 

'  Q.  4394.  Do  you  attribute  those  failures  to  the  inner  tubes  bein^ 
made  of  coiled  iron  ? — ^I  attribute  them  to  the  construction  of  the 
gun,  which  I  consider  faulty. 

'  Q.  4395.  And  do  you  attribute  them  to  the  inner  tubes  beio^ 
made  of  coils  ? — That  would  increase  the  liability  of  the  gun  to  faiL 

^  Q.  4396.  Has  it  been  proved  that  the  guns  have  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inner  tubes  being  made  of  coiled  iron  and  so  proving 
defective  ? — The  practical  test  of  that  is,  that  they  are  now  banning 
to  make  the  internal  part  of  steeL  If  they  had  been  satisfactory 
when  made  of  coiled  iron,  they  would  not,  of  course,  have  begun  to 
make  them  of  steel.*    {Report  of  1863^  p.  212.) 

Whatever  be  the  strength  and  precision  of  the  welding  of 
the  coils  under  the  steam  hammer,  the  pressure  applied  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  gun  at  the  moment  of  explosion  is  so 
intense,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  gradually  impair  the  coils 
whatever  be  their  thickness.*     Sir  W.  Armstrong  is  himself, 

*  We  have  heard  that  Sir  W.  Armstrong  calculates  the  pressure 
applied  to  his  600-pounder  by  the  discharge  of  70  lbs.  of  powder,  at 
6,000  tons.  The  following  passage  from  Sir  E.  Tennent's  book  is 
very  interesting,  and  it  deserves  attention  the  more  as  the  true  force 
and  application  of  the  force  of  gunpowder  are  still  very  imperfect 
known ;— -*  Mr.  Longridge,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institation  of 

<  Civil  Engineers  in  1860,  quoted  the  authority  of  Robins,  who  cal- 

*  culated  the  ultimate  strength  of  gunpowder  to  be  7  tons  on  the 

*  square  inch,  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  thousand  atmospheres  ;  and 
'  of  Button,  who  believed  it  to  be  17  tons,  or  2,400  atmospheres. 

*  Colonel  Boxer,  in  his  **  Treatise  on  Artillery,"  makes  it  14*4  tons 

*  per  square  inch.    Mr.  Longridge  himself  estimated  it  at  20  tons ; 
'  but  other  authorities,  he  adds,  assumed  that  this  might  be  doubled. 

*  A  well-informed  writer  in  the  *'  London  Observer,"  Nov.  15,  1863, 

*  says  the  strength  of  gunpowder  in  a  state  of  explosion  is  so  vast, 

*  and  it  is  from  its  very  nature  so  difficult  to  test,  that  it  need  not  be 
^  a  cause  of  surprise  that  those  who  have  devoted  the  greatest  amount 

*  of  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  are  still  at  a  loss  to  estimate  it 
^with  anything  like  certainty.     The  imprisoned  forces  which  lie 

<  within  the  ingredients  of  this  substance  are  such  that,  when  set 
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we  believe,  fHvourable  to  ihe  idea  of  a  core  or  internal  eylinder 
of  mild  steel;  and  we  have  recently  seen  at  Woolwich  guns 
manufactnred  on  this  principle,  the  internal  steel  cylinder  being 
3^  inches  thick.  The  English  constructors  of  guns  hold,  that 
as  the  tension  on  the  gun,  caused  by  the  explosion,  decreases  in 
a  rapid  proportion  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of  the  gun,  if 
the  greatest  power  of  resistance  be  in^de,  it  matters  little  what 
is  the  strength  of  the  external  coils,  and  they  may  therefore  be 
made  of  the  weaker  metaL  The  English  therefore  contend, 
that  the  French  practice  of  hooping  iron  guns  with  external 
steel  bands  does  not  augment  their  strength:  to  which  the 
French  reply,  that  having  tried  this  plan  to  a  great  ex  ent, 
they  are  very  well  satisfi^  with  it  The  consequence  is  that 
the  French  navy  is  now  chiefly  armed  with  rifled  guns  of  this 
pattern,  whilst  our  ships  of  war,  and  even  our  iron-clads,  are 
still  armed  for  the  most  part  with  the  old  smooth-bore  68- 
pounders.  Captain  Blakely  in  his  evidence  (which  must,  how- 
ever, be  received  as  that  of  a  disappointed  competitor)  said : — 

'  The  result  of  this  strange  hallucination  seems  to  have  been  that 
we  have  spent  millions  on  the  construction  of  a  navy  which  is  fit 
only  to  compete  with  English  ordnance,  but  which  would  be  totally 
defenceless  against  the  more  powerful  guns  produced  in  foreign 
countries. 

'  4610.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  other  guns  in 
use  in  foreign  countries,  which  at  1,000  yards  would  pierce  '*  the 
Warrior  1**  —  In  August  1861,  at  Gavre  in  France,  a  6|«inch  gun, 
with  27  lbs.  of  powder,  threw  a  99  lb.  bolt  through  a  target  repre- 
senting "  the  Warrior'*  at  1,093  yards:  that  was  a  rifled  gun/  (/2tf- 
port  rf  1863.) 

This  is,  in  truth,  the  most  material  part  of  the  whole  question ; 
for  although  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  effect  our  guns 
might  produce  on  the  ships  of  another  Power,  it  is  still  more 
interesting  to  know  what  effect  the  guns  of  another  Power 

*  free,  they  occupy  a  space  317  times  greater  than  when  in  the  grains 
'  of  powder.     One  cubic  inch  of  gunpowder  will  evolve  on  explosion 

*  79*4  cubic  feet  of  nitrogen,  and  238  of  carbonic  acid.    The  whole 

*  of  this  increase  of  bulk  takes  place  instantaneously ;  the  gases  are 

*  liberated  by  a  spark,  with  a  rapidity  greater  than  the  speed  of 
'  lightning.    But  this  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  gases  set  free  at 

*  the  moment  of  explosion  is  given  only  according  to  the  space  which 

*  they  would  occupy  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere* 

*  Within  the  barrel  of  a  gun  the  hecU  at  the  moment  of  explosion  has 

*  been  calculated  at  3,000  degrees,  and  this  causes  such  an  expansion 
^  of  the  gases,  that  they  would  Jill  2,154  timet  the  space  which  the 

*  powder  originally  occupied. 
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might  produce  on  our  fliiips.  That  French  gnn  described  bj 
Ci^tain  Blakely  was  no  doubt  an  experimental  weapon,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  service;  it  was  not  oiily  a 
rifled  gun,  but  a  rifled  steel  gun ;  but,  in  truth,  all  these  pro- 
digious guns,  both  in  France  imd  England,  are  of  an  exceptional 
character,  and  we  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  their  perfonn- 
ances,  except  in  as  far  as  they  serve  to  aid  the  progreae  d 
scientific  discovery*  It  must  be  acknowledged  tlnit  we  aie 
all  carrying  on  a  tentative  process,  rather  empirically  than 
scientifically,  and  that  the  real  principles  on  which  heavy 
ordnance  can  be  constructed,  capable  of  being  used  with  effect 
in  naval  warfare,  espedally  against  iron-clads,  have  yet  to  be 
worked  out.  The  art  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  informed  the  C!ommittee  that  he  could  not  tell  them 
what  guns  were  really  to  be  approved  for  the  navy.  We  in 
this  country  have  alone  as  yet  succeeded  in  piercing  4^iDdi 
and  5-inch  iron  plates  with  a  steel*headed  shell ;  and  if  we  may 
hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  subject,  we  would  predict  that  as 
wooden  ships  were  rendered  destructible  by  the  invention  of 
General  Paixhans,  who  fired  hollow  shot  from  ships*  guns,  so 
it  will  be  by  explosive  rather  than  by  solid  projectiles  that  iron- 
clads will  eventually  be  attacked.  This  experiment  has  already 
been  tried  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  not  by  any  service 
gun,  but  by  the  experimental  gun  and  projectile  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth.  It  is  described  with  great  spirit  by  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent : — 

^  The  scene  of  action  was  transferred  to  another  target,  in  order  to 
test  the  encounter  between  stronger  armour  and  shell  of  larger  size 
from  a  gun  of  greater  calibre.  A  Whitworth  70-pounder  (but 
weighing  only  four  tons)  was  next  tried  against  a  box-target  sevea 
feet  in  length  by  four  feet  broad,  made  to  represent  a  section  of  the 
side  and  interior  of  a  ship.  The  front  was  of  wrought  iron  fomr 
inches  in  thickness  covering  nine  inches  of  oak,  and  three  feet  bdund 
it  the  back  consisted  of  four  inches  of  solid  timber  faced  with  two 
inches  of  iron  plate.  The  sheU,  which  weighed  upwards  of  68  Iba, 
with  a  bursting  chaise  of  2^  lbs.  of  powder,  was  fired  as  before  at 
200  yards.  It  passed  unbroken  through  the  armour  and  teak,  ex- 
ploded against  the  plate  which  formed  the  back  of  the  target ;  aad 
bursting  into  large  pieces,  it  drove  out  tiie  sides,  shattering  the 
timber  and  iron  of  the  box-target  to  fragments. 

*  This  startling  result,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  obtained  by  a  gnn 
of  BO  unnsual  dimensions,  being  lighter  than  an  ordinary  66-poundar; 
and  with  a  charge  only  one-sixth  the  weight  of  the  projectile. 

*  But  the  question  still  remained  whether  five  inches  of  iron  would 
suffice  when  four  inches  had  failed,  and  whether  safety  would  be 

^insured  by  increasing  the  distance  beyond  two  hundred  yards.     Tfaifl 
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momentous  issae  was  tried  a  few  dajs  later  with  the  same  result, 
but  Mrith  a  still  more  powerful  gun,  the  Whitworth  with  a  seven-inch 
bore  made  at  Woolwich  being  now  ready  for  trial.  It  was  about 
twelve  feet  long,  and  of  the  calibre  of  seven  inches. 

'  The  target  on  this  occasion  was  a  new  one,  the  same  against 
which  the  Horsfall  gun  had  just  before  been  fired,  twenty-one  feet 
in  length  and  fifteen  feet  high,  representing  "  the  Warrior's  **  side. 
Behind   4^  inches  of  armour-plate,  there  were  eighteen  inches  of 
teak  lined  with  iron  -fths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  whole  supported  by 
upright  angle-irons  at  intervals  of  a  foot  and  a  half.    The  gun  was 
Ifad  at  the  distance  of  600  jrards,  and  after  a  few  shots,  to  get  the 
range,   the  grand  trial  began,  the  particulars  of  which  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness  in  communica- 
tion with  "The  Times:" — "The  first  experimental  shot,  a  solid 
"  hexagon  weighing  129  lbs.,  was  fired  with  a  charge  of  23  lbs.  of 
"  powder,  the  piece  being  laid  at  half  a  degree  of  elevation.    It 
"  struck  the  left  centre  within  an  inch  of  the  white  spot  €U  which  it 
"  v>as  aimed,  and  at  the  instant  of  the  tremendous  concussion  of  the 
<<  metals,  a  bright  sheet  of  flame  was  emitted,  almost  as  if  a  gun  had 
^*  been  fired  frcmi  the  target  in  reply.     The  shot  passed  completely 
^'  through  the  armour-plate,  shattering  the  teak  beyond  into  minute 
**  splinters.    It  struck  full  upon  one  of  the  massive  vertical  angle- 
"  irons,  which  it  tore  in  half  as  if  it  had  been  paper,  driving  the 
**  screw-bolts  and  rivets  in  all  directions.     The  shot,  however,  did 
^^  not  pass  through  the  target,  but  remained  buried  in  the  teak  with 
*'  its  flat  head  resting  against  the  broken  angle-iron.     But  the  frac- 
^'  ture  it  made  was  much  worse  than  a  mere  penetration.     It  was  a 
"  emash^  not  a  hole ;  and  the  inner  skin  of  the  ship  was  bulged  and 
'*  torn  widely  in  many  places,  so  that  in  the  case  of  an  actual  vessel, 
*^  such  a  shot  striking  on  the  water-line  would  have  made  a  leak  that 
*'  nothing  could  stop.    As  regards  the  effect  of  these  fiat-fronted  shot 
''on  iron  ships,  this  experiment  was  conclusive.     Such  a  missile 
''  against  a  wooden  ship  would  have  gone  through  both  sides,  making 
"  a  clean  hole  and  doing  little  damage ;  but  the  iron,  without  pro- 
''  tecting,  offered  only  sufficient  resistance  to  make  the  fracture,  if 
*'  below  the  water-line,  an  irremediable  mischief.     The  next  ezperi-' 
"  ment  was  with  a  theU  loaded  with  3  lbs.  8  oz.  of  powder.     The 
"  total  weight  of  this  projectile  was  131  lbs.,  and  it  was  fired  with  a 
"  charge  of  25  lbs.  of  powder  at  the  same  range  and  elevation  as  the 
''  shot.     The  effect  astounded  everyone.     The  previous  soUd  shot  at 
"  600  yards  was,  for  Whitworth,  nothing  very  exU'aordinary ;  but  to 
''  get  a  shell  through  the  target  at  the  same  range  was  regarded  as 
"  almost  an  impossibility.    Yet  the  shell  went  completely  through 
"  everything,  bursting  apparently  when  it  encountered  the  last  re- 
"  sistance  of  the  inner  skin,  which  the  explosion  blew  completely 
"away;  setting  on  fire  for  a  moment  the  timber  at  the  back,  and 
''sending  the  bits  of  shell  onward  and  over  what,  had  it  been  'the 
"  Warrior '  herself,  would  have  been  her  main-deck ;  and,  therefore, 
"  right  into  the  midst  of  her  crew." '    (  Tennenty  pp.  289-92.) 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  in  this  place  upon  the  details  of 
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the  controversy  between  the  partisans  of  the  Armetrong  eystem 
and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Whitworth.  They  must  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  experiment,  and  in  the  meantime  a  full  account  of 
their  rival  merits  has  been  given  us  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  seek  to  condense.  There  is  great 
wisdom  in  the  dictum  of  our  late  revered  friend  Sir  Howard 
Douglas^  that  *  the  comparative  value  and  importance  of  the 
^  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns  (so  essentially  different  in 
^  construction,  dimensions,  faculties,  and  aptitude,  that  they 
^  cannot  be  equally  adapted  to  all  the  requirements  of  general 

*  service)  can  only  be  correctly  estimated,  fairly  judged  so  for 
^  as  they  satisfy  the  principles  of  gunnery,  and  their  real  service 

*  uses  proved  by  actual  experiment  and  protracted  trials  under 

*  circumstances  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  require- 
^  ments  and  vicidsitudes  of  war.'  * 

But  there  is  one  part 'of  the  question  on  which  we  feel  bound 
to  record  our  opinion.  We  think  that  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  rifl^  cannon  in  1858,  by  which  the  Armstrong 
system  was  adopted,  and  the  other  systems  virtually  set  aside, 
was  not  based  upon  a  perfectly  just  and  careful  inquiry,  and 
that  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  act  on  that  report  to  the 
full  extent  was  precipitate.  We  think  it  still  more  unfortunate 
that  the  Government,  having  adopted  the  Armstrong  system, 
should  have  consented  to  make  the  inventor  of  that  system  a 
member  of  the  Ordnance  Committee  by  which  other  men's  in- 
ventions were  to  be  judged.  Engineer  to  the  War  Department, 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factory.  It  would  have 
been  more  creditable  to  the  service,  and  more  just  to  inventors, 
to  have  placed  these  duties  in  the  hands  of  the  men  by  whom  the 
guns  are  to  be  used ;  and  although  we  cannot  say  that  the  past 
labours  of  the  Ordnance  Committee  or  their  minutes  have  given 
us  a  high  opinion  of  their  capacity,  we  doubt  not  that  officers 
may  be  found  in  the  service  perfectly  fit  for  the  purpose.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  convinced  that  no  charge  of  unfairness  or 
of  interested  motives  can  be  brought  against  Sir  W.  Armstrong, 
though  he  is  naturally  solicitous  to  defend  the  system  he  hss 
given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Whitworth,  left  by  the  Government 
to  his  own  resources,  has  shown  an  amount  of  mechanical  genius 
and  perseverance  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  qualities  of  his 
more  fortunate  rival ;  and  we  believe  him  to  have  conceived 
more  perfectly  than  Sir  W.  Armstrong  the  theory  of  modem 
ordnance.  But  the  results  at  which  he  has  hitherto  arrived 
are  as  yet  less  complete  and  less  durable.    He  has  endeavoured 

*  Sir  H.  Douglas's  <  Naval  Gunnery,'  last  edition,  p.  221. 
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to  accomplish  too  many  distinct  purposes  with  the  same  gun ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that,  although  several  of  his  pieces 
have  performed  marvellous  feats  of  range,  accuracy,  and  pene- 
tration, none  of  them  has  as  yet  been  permanently  successful. 
They  have  not  entirely  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage, 
but  they  contiun  the  germ  and  the  promise  of  results  greater 
than  any  other  artillerist  has  obtained  in  this  country* 

Without  dwelling  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  is 
familiar  to  the  public  in  many  shapes,  we  shall  now  revert  to  the 
French  ordnance,  and  endeavour  to  show  what  our  neighbours 
have  accomplished.  In  the  construction  of  their  heavy  guns, 
the  French  have  followed  the  same  cautious,  practical,  and 
economical  method  which  they  had  before  pursued  in  refer- 
ence to  their  artillery.  Their  practice  is  to  transform  the  old 
materiel,  not  only  with  a  view  to  save  expense,  but  also  to 
remain  always  armed.  To  be  content  with  present  results,  but 
without  renouncing  future  improvements^ — sedulously  to  conform 
to  the  conditions  of  military  service — specially  to  adapt  different 
guns  to  different  objects,  in  the  belief  that  no  single  class  of  gun 
can  meet  all  requirements — these  are  their  principles.  Much  has 
been  done  to  give  effect  to  them,  and  we  think  that  in  many 
respects  they  may  be  favourably  contrasted  with  those  which 
have  prevailed  in  Pall  Mall  and  at  Woolwich. 

And  first  to  speak  of  siege  guns.  The  French  arsenals  were 
rich  in  brass  siege  guns  of  the  old  calibres,  and  these  have  been 
transformed.  For  all  descriptions  of  moveable  artillery,  the 
French  have  a  decided  predilection  for  this  metal,  which  they 
more  correctly  term '  bronze,'  and  which  has  served  in  all  modem 
wars  down  to  the  present  time.  The  transformation  of  these 
pieces  has  produced  a  whole  family  of  guns,  including  the  old 
12-kilo.  field-gun,  now  made  a  gun  of  reserve  and  position;  the 
old  long  12-kila  gun,  now  a  fortress  gun ;  the  short  24-kilo.  gun> 
and  the  50-kilo.  gun,  both  new  siege  guns.  All  these  guns  are 
of  course  rifled,  and  they  fire  nothing  but  hollow  projectiles :  the 
three  12-guns  all  fire  exactly  the  same  projectiles,  though  the 
charee  of  powder  differs  in  each  of  them.  The  short  24-gun 
weighs  2,000  kilos,  or  two  tons,  and  the  charge  is  varied,  accord- 
ing to  the  range  required,  up  to  a  maximum  of  2^  kilos.  (5^  lbs. 
English)  to  carry  5,000  metres,  for  which  distance  the  gun 
is  sighted.  The  shell  weighs  24-kilo8.  or  52  lbs.  12  oz.  English, 
and  it  carries  a  bursting  charge  of  one  kilogramme,  or  2  lbs. 
3  oz.  English.  The  long  24 -gun  only  differs  from  the  gun 
just  described  by  its  length  and  weight,  which  is  three-quarters 
of  a  ton  (740  kUos.)  more.  But  the  short  gun  can,  by  the  con- 
struction of  its  carriage,  be  fired  as  a  mortar.     It  is  designed 
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to  breach  at  a  long  range  any  of  the  revetments  of  fortifica 
tions  now  existing  in  the  worlds  including  even  granite. 

The  new  50-gun  does  not  weigh  more  than  the  short  24^  iiiat 
is,  about  2  tons^  and  it  is  fired  with  the  same  charge  of  powder; 
but  the  weight  of  the  projectile  it  throws  is  51  kilogrammes, 
or  113  English  pounds,  and  the  bursting  charge  is  3*5  kiloe. 
of  powder  (7  lbs.  13  oz.  English).  In  case  of  an  attack  pn 
works  which  might  defy  the  24-gun,  the  50  would  be  brought 
up.  From  the  low  charge  of  powder  with  which  it  is  fired,  its 
penetration  is  of  course  less,  but,  from  the  explosive  power  oi 
the  projectile  thrown,  the  destructive  effect  is  much  greater. 
Both  these  guns  have  the  same  carriage,  which  is  an  important 
simplification ;  and  with  six  horses  they  accompany  the  move- 
ments of  an  army  with  much  greater  facility  than  an  old  si^ 
train. 

Last  autumn  a  trial  was  made  with  these  siege  guns  upon  cmt 
of  the  forts  that  cover  the  harbour  of  La  Bochelle,  known  as  die 
Fort  Liedot.  This  fort  is  a  work  h  la  Vavbariy  built  of  massive 
limestone  masonry :  its  form  is  quadrangular  with  a  front  of 
about  100  metres.  The  ditch  is  7  metres  deep  by  16  in  breadth, 
and  in  order  to  render  the  trial  more  complete  die  crest  of  the 
glacis  had  been  ndsed  to  the  height  of  the  parapet,  so  that  the 
fort  itself  was  totally  invisible  to  the  gunners  about  to  attack  it 
The  experiments  made  on  this  occasion  were  varied  in  charac- 
ter; they  w^re  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  twelve 
general  officers  of  artillery  and  engineers,  and  we  imderstand 
that  not  less  than  6,000  rounds  were  fired  dtfting  the  trial,  at  all 
ranges,  and  under  different  circumstances.  The  results  were 
considered  satisfactory,  but  of  these  experiments  we  are  only  in 
a  condition  to  describe  one  at  the  present  time.  The  24  d^ 
gun,  at  a  range  of  670  metres  (735  yards),  with  a  charge  of  8O0 
grammes  of  powder  (1|  lb.),  made  a  breach  of  10  metres  in 
length  in  the  wall  of  masonry  of  the  fort  (which  was  not  visible 
from  the  gun)  in  rather  more  than  300  rounds,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  infantry  with  its  arms  and  accoutrements  was  enabled  to 
scale  the  wall  in  double-quick  time.  The  result  might  have 
been  arrived  at  still  more  rapidly,  if  about  50  of  the  shells  had 
not  failed  to  burst,  from  that  imperfection  of  the  fuze  which 
has  caused  both  to  French  and  English  military  engineers  piore 
trouble  than  any  other  detail  of  their  art.  It  is  evident  that,  as 
the  fire  in  this  instance  was  directed  against  an  invisible  object — 
that  is,  a  work  hidden  by  its  glacis — the  trajectory  of  the  pro- 
jectiles must  have  been  extremely  high;  this  circumstance, 
followed  by  so  marked  a  result,  telU  in  favour  of  the  predsion 
and  regularity  of  the  French  gun.     At  a  greater  distance  the 
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operation  would  have  been,  probably,  more  easy ;  and  it  may 
TO  questioned  whether  Fort  Sumter  would  long  resist  a  fire  of 
iins  nature,  due,  not  to  the  enormous  weight  of  projectiles  or 
to  the  force  of  penetration,  but  rather  to  their  explosive  power. 

Following  the  same  principles  and  the  same  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, a  cannon  has  been  constructed  by  the  French 
artillerists,  expressly  for  the  service  of  coast  defence,  which  is 
not  less  worthy  of  remark.  This  gun  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  old 
iron  Paixhans  cannon^mortars  of  22  centimetres  bore,  which 
had  been  totally  thrown  aside  since  the  introduction  of  rifled 
ordnance.  It  has  been  rifled,  hooped  with  steel,  mounted  on  a 
new  revolving  platform,  which  moves  with  such  ease  that  one 
man  can  turn  the  gun,  and  the  gunner  would  be  able  to  cover 
a  ship  in  the  offing  as  effectually  as  a  sportsman  covers  a 
partridge.  This  old-fashioned  Paixhans  gun  is  now  converted 
into  a  new  mortar-cannon,  capable  of  throwing  hollow  pro- 
jectiles of  170  lbs.  weight  charged  with  7  lbs.  of  powder,  to 
a  distance  of  6,000  or  7,000  yards.  The  charge  of  the  gun 
is  r^ulated  by  the  range  required  of  it,  but  since  it  has  been 
hooped  with  steel,  the  charge  has  been  carried  up  to  5  kilos., 
about  11  pounds  of  gunpowder.  The  whole  weight  of  the  gun, 
including  the  turning  table  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  is  about 
14  tons ;  but  it  is  so  ingeniously  constructed  and  so  extremely 
handy,  that  three  men  suffice  to  work  the  piece.  This  gun 
underwent  a  series  of  trials  at  the  firing-ground  of  Satory,  near 
Versailles,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  flaw ;  and  so  accurate 
was  the  firing  that  at  a  distance  of  3,500  yards — the  full  extent 
of  the  range  to  be  got  in  that  place — all  the  shots  fired  struck 
within  a  space  of  11  metres  by  22,  or  36  by  72  English  feet 
The  object  of  the  gun  being  to  hit  a  ship  at  sea  with  tolerable 
certainty,  this  gun  has  sufficient  precision  for  that  purpose. 

The  system  of  hooping  and  rifling  iron  guns,  which  has  not 
yet  succeeded,  and  still  remains  to  be  thoroughly  tried,  in 
£ngland,  has  succeeded  in  France.  It  has  not  indeed  converted 
the  old  thirties  of  the  French  navy  into  perfect  weapons  of  war, 
but  it  has  enabled  the  French  marine  to  convert  to  modern 
uses  an  inmiense  quantity  of  materiel  otherwise  useless  —  to 
give  to  these  guns  many  of  the  advant^es  of  rifled  guns — and 
to  increase  their  power  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  that  which 
they  had  as  smooth-bore  guns.  When  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
speaks  of  the  old  68-pounder  as  still  our  best  naval  gun^  the 
question  arises  whether  any  improvement  can  be  made  in  the 
smooth  68-pounder  by  altering  its  present  conditions.  The 
English  Admiralty  think  not :  the  French  marine  answer  the 
question  very  confidently  in  the  affirmative,  and  have  armed 
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their  iron«clad  ships  with  rifled  guns  in  consequence.  NeTer- 
theless,  Lord  Clarence  Paget  still  declares  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  thej  are  '  not  liked  by  French  officers/  and 
exclaims  with  touching  simplicity,  *  GKve  us,  oh,  give  us  a  good, 
^  plain,  wholesome  smooth-bore.* 

It  is  admitted  that  these  guns  (like  all  other  guns  now  afloat) 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  much  effect  against  iron-clad  ships. 
But  we  are  able  to  state  that  these  hooped  and  rifled  iron 
thirties*  are  capable  of  supporting  a  charge  which  enables 
them  to  throw  a  shot  of  solid  steel  through  4^inch  iron  plates, 
at  a  distance  of  100  metres ;  and  likewise  to  lodge  solid  steel 
shot  in  the  plates  at  distances  from  250  to  300  metres.  For 
all  the  other  purposes  of  war  these  French  rifled  and  hooped 
ship  guns,  with  a  charge  of  7|  lbs.  (3^  kilos.)  of  powder,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  33  degrees,  will  throw  to  a  range  of  7,000 
yards,  and  even  greater  distances,  hollow  projectiles  of  the 
weight  of  30  kilos.  (66  lbs.)  carrying  a  bursting  charge  of 
3  lbs.  of  powder.  And  in  respect  both  of  range  and  of  accuracy, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  guns  will  be  found  to 
surpass  the  smooth-bore  68-pounder,  throwing  solid  shot 
When  the  chaige  is  raised  to  T\  kilos.  (16  lbs.  7  oz.),  in  order 
to  fire  solid  steel  bolts  of  45  kilos.  (99  lbs.),  it  has  been  found 
that  these  guns  cannot  fire  more  than  200  or  300  rounds  with- 
out giving  way;  but  that  is  about  the  limit  assigned  to  our 
own  68-pounders  before  the  Ordnance  Committee.  With 
lower  charges  and  a  projectile  of  inferior  weight,  this  hooped 
and  rifled  '  thirty  gun,'  which  had  been  originally  intended  to 
carry  spherical  shot  of  32  lbs.  weight  with  a  chaise  of  11  lbs. 
of  powder,  is  found  in  France  to  be  a  durable  and  valuable 
weapon.  Some  of  them  have  been  destroyed  or  bunst  by 
excessive  firing  in  the  trials  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected ;  but  we  find  on  inquiry  that  only  two  accidents  have 
occurred  since  these  guns  have  been  in  use  in  the  French  navy, 
and  both  these  accidents  were  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the 
shell  before  it  left  the  gun,  owing  to  some  derangement  of  the 
fuze ;  no  mischief  was  done  in  either  case.  These  iron  guns 
braced  together  with  steel  hoops,  whose  elasticity  yields  with  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal  of  the  gun,  are  not 
found  to  burst,  but  when  they  are  worn  out  they  give  way 
gradually,  insomuch  that  we  are  assured  by  an  eyewitness 
that  in  the  French  arsenals  he  has  seen  a  hooped  gun  so 
warped  by  frequent  discharges,  that  it  resembled  the  staves  of 
a  cask  flying  off"  under  the  action  of  the  sun,  but  still  held 
together  by  the  hoops  round  the  barrel.  The  cannon  which 
was  used  in  1858  by  the  French  to  determine  the  dqpree  of 
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reffi8tance  that  might  be  obtained  from  hooped  guns^  was  sub- 
jected to  the  following  trials.  Before  it  was  rifled  at  all,  this 
gun  fired  2,000  i^unds  with  a  charge  of  11  lbs.  of  powder, 
without  wads,  the  ball  resting  on  the  cartridge ;  it  then  fired 
100  rounds  with  a  charge  of  16  lbs.  of  powder,  double^shotted ; 
after  this  preamble,  as  the  gnn  was  still  sound,  it  was  rifled, 
and  then  underwent  a  series  of  trials  with  excessive  charges  to 
prove  the  recoil  of  the  piece ;  these  it  resisted  for  60  or  70 
rounds  more  before  it  was  done  for ;  and  even  then  the  hoops, 
being  uninjured,  were  taken  off  and  applied  to  another  piece. 

These  trials  present  a  most  astonishmg  contrast  to  the  results 
of  the  attempts  made  at  Woolwich  to  strengthen  iron  guns. 
A  return  is  given  in  the  Ordnance  Beport  of  1863  (Appendix 
62)  of  the  strengthened  cast-iron  guns  tested  in  experiments 
unce  1858.  Twenty-two  cases  are  given  in  this  return,  in  every- 
one of  which  the  gun  burst*.  But  it  seems  that  in  all  these 
cases  the  hoops  were  of  cast-iron,  of  wrought  iron,  or  of  gun- 
metal  :  there  is  no  evidence  that  steel  hoops  have  ever  been 
tried  at  all.*  The  French  gunmakers  failed  in  just  the  same 
manner  as  long  as  they  attempted  to  strengthen  cast  iron  with 
wrought  iron :  they  have  succeeded  since  they  have  used  steel, 
taking  care  that  it  is  coiled  spirally  round  the  gun,  and  not 
exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  gas  generated  by  the  ex- 
plosion. They  have  not  indeed  attained  to  the  highest  charges 
or  the  highest  rates  of  initial  velocity  with  these  hooped  guns, 
but  they  have  accomplished  what  it  was  rl^asonable  to  expect ; 
they  have  used  the  whole  of  the  old  mathxel  of  both  army  and 
navy ;  and  they  have  enormously  increased  the  power  which 
these  same  guns  had  before  they  were  rifled.  In  the  evidence 
before  the  Ordnance  Committee  the  greatest  stress  is  constantly 
laid  upon  very  high  charges  and  great  initial  velocity  as  indis- 
pensable conditions,  and  they  are  so  for  many  purposes ;  but  it 
is  perfectly  well  known  that  effects  may  be  obtained  from  a 
rifled  gun  with  a  lower  charge  superior  to  those  of  a  smooth- 
bore gun  throwing  the  same  weight  of  metal  with  a  higher 
charge.  Moreover,  in  the  French  system  the  result  depends 
quite  as  much  on  tiie  bursting  charge  contained  in  the  hollow 

*  Mr.  Whitworth  offered,  in  August  1859,  to  hoop  guns  for  the 
War  Department,  probably  with  what  he  terms  '  homogeneous  metal,' 
a  sort  of  steel ;  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  A  further  trial  is 
urgently  required  on  this  subject.  The  discussion  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  December  1860  throws  considerable  light 
upon  it ;  and  Mr.  Bashley  Britten  in  particular  proved  to  what  an 
extent  cast-iron  guns  may  be  increased  in  range  and  accuracy  by  the 
simple  process  of  rifling. 
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projectile,  and  also  on  the  diameter  of  tBe  bore,  as  on  the  fbroe 
with  which  the  shell  itself  is  thrown. 

But  the  improvements  in  French  ordnan(;e  have  not  stopped 
here.  The  breech-loading  system  had  been  deliberalcly  re- 
jected by  the  French  Board  of  Artillery  as  a  needless  complica- 
tion for  field-guns ;  but  they  readily  acknowledged  its  manifest 
advantages  if  it  could  be  applied  to  heavy  ordnance.  It  protects 
the  men  working  the  guns  from  fire  directed  at  embrasures  or 
portholes ;  iteconomises  space  in  the  narrow  compass  of  caaemated 
batteries  or  ships'  decks ;  it  greatly  increases  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  a  heavy  gun  can  be  worked  and  fired.  These  are 
advantages  well  worth  a  considerable  exertion,  and  the  Frendi 
have  endeavoured  to  accomplish  the  desired  object  after  thmr 
own  fashion.  They  began  by  sawing  off  the  breech  of  an  old 
cast-iron  gun ;  in  the  aperture  thus  formed  they  cut  a  female 
screw  to  receive  a  cylindrical  plug,  mounted  in  front  with  a 
stopper  of  elastic  steel,  and  revolving  on  portions  of  a  screw 
which  fit  the  female  screw  in  the  breech.  At  the  rear  of  the 
gun  a  bracket  supports  the  breech-piece,  when  it  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards,  to  open  or  to  close  the  gun.  This  movement 
is  given  by  a  lever  acting  between  two  pegs  or  stops,  against 
which  it  abuts  sharply,  so  as  to  indicate  at  once  to  the  m^i 
working  the  gun  the  true  position  of  the  breech-piece. 

More  than  20,000  rounds  have  been  fired  with  bi^ech-loading 
heavy  guns  on  this  principle,  and  only  one  accident  has  yet 
occurred.  It  is  true  this  accident  was  a  most  distressing  one. 
It  happened  on  board  the  gunnery  ship,  the  ^  Montebello : '  one 
man  was  killed  and  seventeen  wounded.  But  it  was  proved  on 
careful  investigation  that  the  mischief  was  caused  entirely  by 
the  carelessness  of  ignorant  gunners  in  not  closing  the  breech 
with  the  lever :  the  consequence  was  that  the  internal  ping  or 
stopper  was  blown  out*  This  accident,  therefore,  proves  nothing 
at  all  against  the  gun.  It  is  stated,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  ordinary  servioe^ 
and  in  the  trials  previously  made  to  prove  the  strength  of  the 
breech  apparatus,  it  has  never  given  way.  Yet  these  triab 
have  been  extraordinary.  For  example:  a  long  24  breecb- 
loading  gun  was  loaded  with  6  kilos.  (13^  lbs.)  of  powder, 
then  a  smd  bolt  of  50  lbs.,  then  six  sphericid  solid  shot,  with 
wads,  a  circular  iron  wedge,  and  six  more  spherical  solid 
shot  separated  in  like  manner :  the  gun  was  fired,  it  did  not 
burst,  and  the  breech  remained  as  good  as  ever.  The  identical 
gun  which  occasioned  the  accident  on  board  the  ^  Montebello ' 
has  been  restored  to  the  service  and  repeatedly  fired,  with 
devices  of  all  kinds  to  discover  whether  the  breech  apparatus 
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was  in  ianlt,  but  in  vain ;  the  ^n  is  still  in  perfect  order. 
Guns  have  been  burst  by  exoeseiye  charges^  without  shaking 
this  breech  mechanism,  which  has  ai^rwi^s  been  transferred 
uninjured  to  other  pieces.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  these 
cannons  on  board  ship  in  point  of  facility  of  working,  that  the 
number  of  men  attached  to  each  of  the  big  guns  has  now  been 
reduced  by  the  regulations  of  the  French  navy  from  14  to  8 ; 
and  as  for  rapidity  of  fire,  in  a  trial  made  on  board  *  La  Gloire,' 
50  rounds  per  gun  were  fired  with  sufficient  accuracy  at  an 
average  of  26  seconds  each  round.  Moreover,  this  gun  has  the 
considerable  advantage  that  it  loads  equally  well  from  the  breech 
and  from  the  muzzle. 

We  do  not  know  whether  these  particulars  are  new  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  but 
they  certainly  were  not  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  by  His  Grace.  On  the  contrary,  he  stated,  *  All  our 
'  reports  are  that  the  French  gun  vms  a  very  bad  gun^  and  that 
^  it  was  almost  valueless.'  The  only  reports  which  are  of  any 
value  are  authentic  records  of  experiments.  If  the  Admiralty 
have  any  such  authentic  reports  of  experiments  with  the  French 
naval  guns,  we  hope  they  will  be  produced.  We  have  .pro- 
duced a  series  of  facts  of  a  contrary  tendency,  upon  evidence 
which  we  have  the  strongest  possible  reasons  to  believe  to  be 
strictly  accurate ;  and,  as  the  Duke  of  Somerset  himself  falls 
back  on  the  old  68-pounder  smooth-bore,  and  admits  that  the 
Armstrong  100-pounder  is  unsatisfactory,  the  impression  upon 
our  minds  is  that  the  armament  of  our  iron-clads  and  other  ships 
of  war  is  at  this  time  inferior  to  that  of  the  French — a  question, 
it  will  be  admitted,  of  the  most  vital  consequence  to  this  country ; 
and  we  shall  heartily  rejoice  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  relation 
of  the  two  systems  of  naval  artillery  is  not  what  we  take  it  to 
be-  At  any  rate,  we  know  with  certainty  that  no  doubt  what- 
ever is  entertained  by  the  highest  authorities  in  France  as  to  the 
superiority  of  their  own  naval  guns ;  and  as  everything  on  the 
subject  is  published  and  exhibited  in  this  country,  while  nothing 
is  published  or  seen  in  France,  they  have  this  advantage  in 
forming  their  opinion,  that  they  can  know  every  detail  of  our 
system,  and  we  have  hitherto  known  very  little  of  theirs. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  dispose  of  what  the  French 
have  done  in  artiller^i  of  the  largest  dimensions,  in  which  their 
proceedings  have  been  less  complete.  It  was  assumed  in  1859, 
when  these  experiments  were  ordered,  that  4^-inoh  iron  plates 
were  the  maximum  of  weight  which  a  sea-going  ship  could  carry, 
and  that  they  would  suffice  to  protect  the  vesseL  In  1861  the 
first  actual  experiments  took  place,  and  two  guns  were  allowed  to 
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compete.  Both  of  them  were  of  cast  Bteel»  hammered,  hooped, 
and  loading  at  the  breech :  the  first,  called  *  La  Nivemaiae,' 
weighed  5,500  kilos,  or  five  tons  and  a  half,  and  was  rifled  in 
3  grooves;  the  second,  called  'La  Marie  Jeanne,'  weighed 
6  tons,  and  was  rifled  in  12  grooves.  The  first  had  one  row  of 
hoops  on  it,  the  second  had  two.  These  pieces  were  fired  with 
charges  of  12  kilos.  (26  lbs.  7  oz.)  of  powder,  throwing  solid 
projectiles  of  45  kilos.  (99  lbs.),  with  which  thej  pierced  the 
4^-inch  plates  at  the  distance  of  1,093  yards — this  range  was 
the  maximum  fixed  for  the  trial,  and  is  held  to  be  the  maxi- 
mum required  of  a  marine  gun.  After  about  80  rounds  ^ 
'  Nivemaisc '  was  done  for ;  but  having  fired  280  rounds,  the 
'  Marie  Jeanne '  was  still  uninjured,  and  it  was  then  that  this 
piece  underwent  the  curious  experiment  of  boring  holes  in  it, 
to  show  the  eiFect  of  allowing  the  gases  to  escape,  which  we 
described  in  a  former  part  of  this  article.  These  trials  were 
made  in  August  1861 :  they  are  the  same  referred  to  by 
Captain  Blakely  in  his  evidence,  he  being  the  only  witness  before 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  who  seems  to  have  heard  of 
them.  So  far  the  French  artillerists  h|td  proceeded  at  that 
time  in  their  attempt  to  combine  the  maximum  of  power  with 
the  minimum  of  weight  and  size,  these  being  the  essential  coor 
ditions  of  naval  ordnance.  Since  then  no  further  progress  his 
been  made,  chiefly,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  by  reason  of 
the  want  of  cordial  co-operation  between  departments  of  Govern- 
ment. In  France  the  Ministry  of  Marine  has  the  exdusve 
control  over  the  manufacture  of  iron  guns  and  of  guns  designed 
for  sea  service.  It  is  not  as  in  this  country,  where  the  whole 
Ordnance  forms  in  reality  a  distinct  branch,  now  attached  to  the 
War  Office  and  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  The  naval  authorities  of  France,  therefore,  saw  with 
some  jealousy  innovations  introduced  into  their  service  by  mili- 
tary officers,  and  more  especially  by  Colonel  Treuille  de  Bean- 
lieu,  who  is  the  chief  inventor  of  all  the  cannons,  both  field- 
guns  and  heavy  guns,  that  we  have  here  described,  and  was 
sent  on  that  account  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  London  in  1862,  to  report  on  arms  and  accoutrements  of 
war.* 

These  differences  led  to  the  postponement  of  the  experiments 
in  hollow  projectiles  from  heavy  guns,  which  were  contemplated 
three  years  ago,  but  it  appears  that  they  are  now  likely  to  be 


*  Colonel  Treuille's  Report  is  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Reports  of  the  French  Commissioners,  which  have  been  admir- 
ably edited  by  M.  Michel  Chevalier. 
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resumed  under  the  direction  of  General  Leboeuf,  an  oflScer  of 
the  highest  distinction  and  the  new  President  of  the  Board 
of  Artillery.  General  Leboeuf  is  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  he  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  artillery  in 
the  campaign  of  Italy  in  1859,  He  is  therefore  a  warm  and 
able  supporter  of  the  new  French  system ;  but  it  is  due  to  the 
Emperor  himself  to  add  that  rifled  ordnance  would  never  have 
made  the  progress  it  has  in  France,  if  it  had 'not  been  for  the 
persevering,  intelligent,  and  sagacious  personal  attention  His 
Majesty  has  given  to  the  subject.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  he  has  made  it  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  his 
reign,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  results 
arrived  at  are  commensurate  with  his  exertions.  We  are  aware 
that  the  French  naval  administration  has  also .  continued  its 
experiments  since  1861,  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  re- 
sults of  these  trials.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
in  France,  as  well  as  in  America  and  in  England,  a  certain 
number  of  monster  guns,*  weighing  12,  15,  and  even  20  tons, 
have  been  constructed.  Our  readers  will  have  already  perceived 
that  we  do  not  attach  to  these  enormous  pieces  of  ordnance  the 
importance  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  give  them.  Their  cost 
is  enormous,  their  duration  questionable,  their  application  to  the 
purposes  of  war  limited.  We  hold  it  therefore  to  be  no  pro- 
gress in  the  science  of  artillery,  but  rather  the  reverse,  to  supply 
quality  by  size,  and  to  make  guns  enormous  before  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  good.  All  civilised  nations  are  now,  we  lament 
to  say,  turning  their  scientific  skill  and  mechanical  ingenuity 
to  the  improvement  of  the  engines  of  war,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  resources  of  this  country  will  enable  us  to  hold 
our  own  in  this  contest.  But  for  want  of  a  judicious  and  uni- 
form direction  by  competent  persons,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Gt)vemment,  many  costly  mistakes  have  been  made ;  let  us  hope 
that  the  most  fatal  of  aU  errors  will  not  be  added  to  them — 
that,  namely,  of  flattering  ourselves  that  we  have  already  attained 
to  unrivalled  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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nr^E  episode  of  tiiatory  \n  bich  these  volumes  uAdertake  to  set 
forth  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  which  any  ag^  or  msj 
country  has  produced.    The  conflict  of  the  new  and  the  oldj  the 
antagonism  of  rival  systems  of  government*  of  incompatible  in- 
terests and  ambitions^  waainever  exhibited  to  the  woirl<{  embodied 
in  more  characteristic  actors  or  on  a  more  imposing  stage ;  and 
from  i^t  to  act  of  the  great  drama  the  incidents  increMe  in 
rapidity  of  svM^eession  and  in  grandeur,  until  the  chief  personage 
of  the  scene  ends  his  impetuous  and  bloodstained  career  by  a 
catastrophe  as  tragic  and  as  terrible  as  poetical  jufitice  could 
have  invented.    Never,  moreover,  were  two  principlea  ao  fiurly 
tested  and  arrayed  against  each  other  as  feudalism  and  the  spirit 
of  modern  government  in  the  persons  of  Charles  the  Bold  and 
Louia  XL;  never  the  duality  of  contrast  so  strongly  marked. 
Feudalism,  like  our  daily  luminary,  appeared  in  gra^pder  state 
just  before  its  setting — and,  like  some  tropical  plant,  it  eeoned 
to  have  waited  to  produce  its  most  luxuriant  and  gorgeous  mag- 
nificence in  the  House  of  Burgundy,  and  to  have  perished  in  the 
production.     The  figure  of  Charles,  as  portrayed  by  the  Bur- 
gundian  chroniclers,  with  stern  and  warlike  features,  mailed 
in  armour  of  steel,  with  jewelled  helmet  and  lion  cpeat^  with 
mantle  of  velvet  sprinkled  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  seated  on 
a  steed  of  noiatchlesa  beauty,  whose  very  bridle  and  capazieon 
blazed  with  sold  and  precious  stones,  imposes  on  the  imagi- 
nation.    Wlme  nothing  can  be  more  mean  than  the  i^pear- 
ance  of  his  adversary,  the  representative  of  the  new  system 
which  was  to  aubstitute  policy  for  pageantry,  and  the  influence  of 
intelligence  for  the  lawless  anarchy  of  force.    Louis  ouvie  boi: 
a  Sony  figure  in  an  age  noted  for  its  splendour^  with  his  scanty 
fustian  raiment,  his  shabby  hat,  and  the  wooden  beads  aad 
leaden  ornaments  of  a  pilgrim*     His  countenancCji  in  Ua  leta 
and  withered  pallor,  looked,  we  are  told,  like  that  of  a  leper. 
His  entire  absence  of  morality,  and  the  grovelling  superstition 
of  his  mind,  enhanced  the  repulsiveness  of  his  person ;  and  it 
would  appear  as  though  nature  had  intended  to  show  in  the 
one  case  how  vital  and  enduring  was  the  principle  represented, 
in  spite  of  its  tmattractive  exterior,  and  how  utterly  effete  was 
the  other  as  a  social  and  national  element  of  power,  in  spite  o£ 
the  gilded  splendour  with  which  it  was  clothed  and  surrounded 
II  ever  was  there  a  time  when  the  ancient  animating  principled 
and  forces  of  society  had  so  utterly  departed,  leaving  nothing 
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behind  them  but  empty  format  dis^jed  with  unblushing  ef- 
frontery in  the  aervice  of  hypocrisy  and  intrigue.     Chiyalry 
was  but  a  name,  although  its  parade  was  more  extravagant 
than  ever.    Vows  for  undertaking  a  crusade  against  the  Infidels 
still  continued  to  be  taken,  but  as  a  mere  excuse  for  magnificent 
feastingSy  joustings,  banquets,  revelry  and  voluptuous  enjoy- 
ments.    Feudalism  was  everywhere  in  c^n  revolt  against  its 
suzerain — that  is,  against  itself.     Morals  and  religion  had  been 
entirely  divorced,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Lonis  XI.,  a  degrading 
observance  of  superstitious  rites  was  considered  capable  of  ex- 
piating all  violations  of  the  most  sacred,  moral,  and  social  duties. 
Fraud  and  perjury  were  rules  of  action ;  treachery,  assassina- 
tion, and  fratricide  were  the  common  expedients  of  princes. 
That  policy  which  now  passes  by  the  name  of  Maehiavelli, 
was  but  the  ordinary  practice  of  rulers  long  before  his  time ; 
neither  was  it  peculiar  to  Italy.    Alfonso  of  Castille,  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  Louis  XL,  Warwick,  Thomme  k  plus  $ubtil  de  son 
vivant,  were  fiiUy  the  rivals  of  the  Sforzas  and  the  Medici ; 
and  the  moral  obtuseneee  of  Philip  de  Comines  is  not  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  author  of  the  ^  Prindpe.'    But  in  Italy,  from 
the  intricate  dipkxoiatie  relations  of  the  various  states,  as  well 
as  from  the  political  genius  of  the  people,  the  science  of  politics 
and  diplomacy  in  the  modem  sense  was  in  a  greater  degree 
of  forwardness  than  elsewhere;    and  Louis  XL,  who  had 
an    almost   prophetic  instinct    of  the  prindples   of  modem 
government,  looked  with  eagerness  to  tne   Sfbrzas  and  the 
members  of  the  Venetian  council  for  lessons  in  the  new  state- 
craft    To  Francesco  Sforza  he  applied  for  advice  at  many  a 
difficult  crisis  in  his  career,  and  he  placed  himself  under  the 
tuition  <^  three  Venetians,  for  whom  he  s^At  in  order  to  be 
instracted  in  their  method  of  government.     The  character  of  the 
age  thus  reflected  in  its  princes  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  literature,  of  which  the  'Chronique  of  Jehan  de 
'  Saintr^,'  the  farce  [  Fatelin,'  the '  Cent  Nouvelles  of  Louis  XI.,' 
were  the  most  admired  productions :  cynicism,  trickery,  and  li- 
centiousness are  always  victorious,  and  they  exhibit  a  dark  con- 
trast with  the  simple  fotth  of  the  Trouv^^  and  the  romantic 
grandeur  of  the  heroes  of  noedisdvai  fiction.    In  the  whole  of 
the  fifteenth  century  not  a  sinffle  diaraeter  is  found  to  interest 
the  feelijQgs  or  attract  sympathy — not  one  figure  is  free  from 
the  dark  ^liquity  <^the  epochs  the  age  opens, indeed,  with  the 
pure  and  poetio  apparitiott  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  but  her  career  and 
destiny  proved  hoiw  entirely  ineompreheBsiUe  to  her  country- 
men  was  soeh  an  examine  of  patriotism  and  devotion.    Never 
hardly  did  tiie  proepeets  of  humanity  seem  more  gloomy  tiian 
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in  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  convulsed  Europe.  Tyranny, 
corruption,  and  fraud  seemed  enthroned  immutably  in  Church 
and  State,  the  moral  sense  extinguished,  and  the  intellect  hope- 
lessly sterile  and  degraded ;  just  as  the  press  commenced  its 
revivifying  influence,  the  Reformation  loosened  the  bands  of 
superstition  from  the  soul,  and  the  new  birth  of  arts  and  letters 
opened  fresh  regions  to  the  mind,  as  Columbus  did  to  the  phy- 
sical energies  of  man. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  epochs,  howeyer,  there  k  a 
transition  period  of  about  thirty  years,  commencing  with  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  which  marks  the  termination  of 
mediseval  history.  This  interregnum  is  occupied  by  the  great 
contest  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  and  France.  At  its  com- 
mencement the  Burgundian  power  was  in  the  noonday  of  the 
prosperity  which  it  had  attained  under  the  peaceful  sway  of 
Philip  the  Grood.  Inheriting  the  rich  possessions  of  the  ancient 
Counts  of  Flanders,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  surpassed  in  pomp 
and  splendour  all  that  the  gorgeous  taste  of  the  emblazoned 
times  of  chivalry  had  invent^ ;  their  etiquette  and  state  cere- 
monials were  of  surpassing  majesty,  and  were  afterwards  adopted 
by  Austria  and  Spain.  The  Duke  was  styled  the  Great  Duke 
of  the  'Occident,'  and  was  the  founder  and  chief  of  the 
splendid  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  numbered  kings 
among  its  members.  The  chapters  were  held  in  the  splendid 
cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  where  the  Duke  sat  beneath  a  canopy 
of  gold  in  front  of  the  high  altar  embellished  by  the  genius 
of  Van  Eyck,  like  Arthur  among  his  knights,  or  Charlemagne 
among  his  peers.  The  Pope  appealed  to  him  for  aid  as  to 
the  fountain-head  of  chivalry;  and  an  entertainment  called 
the  vceu  dufatsan,  and  intended  to  inaugurate  a  new  crusade, 
which  was  given  by  Philip  in  consequence  of  such  an  appeal 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Tuorks, 
obtained  immense  celebrity.  The  gorgeous  Flemish  festival  was 
such  as  none  but  the  glowing  colours  and  rich  imagination  of  a 
Kubens  could  duly  represent.  It  was  held  in  an  immense  hall, 
surrounded  by  five  tiers  of  galleries  for  the  spectators,  who  were 
required  to  be  masked.  Three  tables  of  immense  length  were 
ranged  in  the  hall ;  on  one  the  central  ornament  was  a  fortress 
of  enormous  size,  flanked  by  a  tower,  and  attacked  by  a  be«eging 
army.  On  anodier,  a  church  holding  within  it  an  organ  and  a 
choir  of  singers ;  and  on  the  third  a  mammoth  pasty,  in  which 
were  concealed  twenty-eight  musicians.  All  the  arrangem^its 
were  in  the  same  monstrous  and  gigantic  proportions.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  banquet,  the  courses  of  which,  placed  in  chariots 
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of  gold  and  azure,  were  rolled  along  by  machinery^  the  company 
was  diverted  with  music  and  the  exhibition  of  flying  griflEins 
and  dragons,  and  such  monsters  as  we  see  in  a  Christmas  pan- 
tomime. At  last  an  elephant  entered  the  hall,  conducted  by  a 
Saracen  giant.  On  the  back  of  the  beast  was  a  tower,  in  which 
sat  a  lady  weeping,  in  religious  and  mourning  attire,  representing 
the  Holy  Church,  and  imploring  the  knights,  in  poetic  strain, 
to  swear  upon  the  pheasant  to  hasten  to  her  succour.  When 
the  pheasant  (the  bird  of  chivalry)  was  brought,  there  were  no 
Hmits  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Duke  and  all  his  guests 
hypothetically  devoted  themselves  to  the  crusade.  At  such 
festivals  assembled  from  time  to  time  all  the  chief  princes  and 
nobles  of  Europe,  proud  to  share  the  boundless  hospitality  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  never  weary  of  admiring  his  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  his  rich  tapestries,  his  paintings,  his  illu- 
minated volumes,  his  accumulated  treasures,  bis  crucifixes,  re- 
liquaries, and  chased  works  of  gold,  and  hb  collection  of  jewels, 
which  for  size,  brilliancy,  and  number  was  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  world.  But  shrewd  observers,  such  as  the  Venetian  or 
Milanese  ambassadors,  admired  still  more  the  wonderful  country 
of  the  Netherlands,  of  whose  prosperity  this  magnificence  and 
wealth  was  but  the  symbol.  The  florid  and  exuberant  Flemish 
nature  is  as  visible  in  the  extravagance  of  these  festivals  as  it 
is  in  the  pictures  of  the  grandest  of  their  artists. 

For  the  towns  of  Flanders  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  towns 
of  Europe  in  wealth  and  abundance  as  much  as  the  dukes 
surpassed  other  princes.  The  Netherlands  were  then  the  mart 
and  workshop  of  the  whole  earth.  Their  rich  stufis  of  satin  and 
velvet,  their  cunning  workmanship  in  wood,  iron,  copper  and 
gold,  found  a  way  into  all  lands,  and  the  brands  of  the  manu- 
factures of  their  chief  towns  were  as  well  known  in  Cairo 
and  Damascus  as  in  London  or  Madrid.  In  the  mart  of  Bruges 
were  heaped  the  products  of  the  whole  earth ;  the  spices  of  the 
East  were  exchanged  for  the  amber  and  product  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  Baltic  Nor  was  the  wealth  of  these  great  towns  their 
only  characteristic;  the  artificers  were  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  pike  and  sword  as  with  the  instruments  of  labour* 
The  lusty  and  turbulent  spirit  of  freedom  had  secured  for 
them  privileges  and  charters  which  they  well  knew  how  to  defend 
in  the  field ;  before  Morgarten  and  before  Cressy  they  had  shown 
in  the  great  rout  of  Courtrai  what  mere  ^  vilains '  could  effect  on 
foot  against  the  proudest  and  most  numerous  of  European  aris- 
tocracies :  the  example  of  their  struggles  for  independence  had 
a  contagious  influence  throughout  the  continent,  and  the  chaperon 
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blane  of  Ghent  was  adopted  ma  the  badge  t>f  fireedom  by  the 
citioens  of  Paris. 

Poseessing  these  rich  and  popidous  regiona  of  Fiandere,  tiie 
dukes  oould  afford  to  leave  aknost  untajced  theit  ancestral  do- 
minions of  the  two  Burgundies,  which  supplied  them  only  with 
troops.  Nevertbeless,  amid  all  their  richm  and  power,  the  ano- 
maly of  their  position  as  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France  grew 
more  and  more  apparent  with  the  growdi  of  the  two  countrieA. 
Even  while  the  Duke  sat  as  head  of  the  dkapttf  of  the  Tmsm 
SOr^  in  more  than  the  potiap  and  pride  of  a  sovereign,  he  m^fat 
receive  a  legal  summons  frcmi  a  black^robed  usher  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris.  The  diversity  of  races  under  his  rule,  wfaioh 
made  his  dominions  the  Austria  of  the  middle  ages,  increased 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  That  such  difficulties  might  havt 
been  overcome,  and  the  power  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  placed 
on  a  firm  and  independent  basis,  is  fully  possible,  especially  at 
a  time  when  the  characteristics  of  nationality  were  lees  strongly 
marked  than  they  are  now ;  but  in  any  case  great  pcditical  tael 
and  prudence,  or  very  great  military  genius,  oould  aloito  haiF« 
accomplished  iti.  Charles  the  Bold  attempt^  to  s(Jve  the  pro- 
blem without  either  of  these  qualities,  and  the  history  of  his 
disastrous  career  we  have  now  to  consider. 

The  calamitous  conflicts  of  the  royalty  of  France  with  the 
sires  des  fieurs  de  fysy  as  her  great  feudatories  of  royal  blood 
were  called,  were  prepared  by  the  improvidence  of  the  first 
Yalois,  who  renewed  the  system  of  granting  large  provinces  b 
apanage  to  the  younger  sons  of  tbe  royal  family,  a  practice  of 
which  the  wisest  of  uie  Capetian  monarcbs  had  seen  the  pentt- 
cious  consequences,  and  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  abolkh. 
The  most  fatal  of  such  errors,  however,  was  that  by  which  the 
House  of  Burgundy  was  created,  or  rather  re-created,  by  John, 
the  second  Prince  of  the  Valois  race.  The  Duchy  of  Burgundy, 
established  by  the  Capetian  dynasty,  had  become  extinct  in  ths 
person  of  Philip  de  Kouvres,  a  descendant  of  a  younger  br^mch 
of  the  former  royal  line,  on  whom  the  duchy  was  first  conferred. 
Had  John  followed  the  example  of  Louis  le  Gros,  Philip 
Augustus,  or  Louis  LS!.,  he  would  have  regarded  this  as  a  happy 
accident,  and  united  the  duchy  for  ever  to  the  crown  of  France. 
But  in  a  blind  fit  of  affection  for  his  youngest  son  Philip,  iHio 
had  fought  by  his  side  at  Poictiers,  he  created  afiesh  for  him 
the  feudal  sovereignty  of  Burgundy,  subject  to  the  usual  con- 
ditions of  homage  and  reversion  to  the  crown.  Philip  le  Hardi, 
thus  first  duke  of  the  new  line,  sought  and  obtained  in  raarrisge 
Margaret,  the  widow  of  Philip  de  Rouvres,  the  last  holder  of 
the  duchy — a  marriage  of  policy  which  reused  his  poWer  at 
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onoe  to  Hie  level  of  any  £aropeaa  soTere^tjr,  eidoe  Mut^aret 
was  not  only  t^e  daughter  and  heiress  of  Louis  van  Male^  Count 
of  FlAndefe^  and  Artois,  biit  as  widow  of  Philip  de  Bouvi^s,  added 
to  this  magnificent  dowry  the  sovereignty  of  Franche  Comt6»  a 
fief  of  the  Empitie* 

During  the  rdgn  of  Charles  Y.,  whose  surname  of  the  Wise 
or  ike  liearaed  ri^tly  characterises  his  superiority  of  intelligence 
atbong  the  unlettered  chieftains  of  a  feudal  age^  while  the  spirit 
(^  tke  weakly  monarch  reigned  supreme  in  the  cabinet^  and 
liie  arm  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  ooti(|ti0red  in  the  field  and 
liberatcfd  the  soil  of  France  from  the  feet  of  Englidi  invasion 
and  the  brigandage  of  the  Great  Company^  Philip  the  Bdd 
l^yed  no  more  than  a  subordinate  part  together  with  the  other 
Prineee  of  the  Blood.  But  when  Charles  TL  succeeded  to  the 
throne^  on  the  premature  death  of  his  father  in  ISSO^  a  period 
arrived  in  which  the  crown  remained  without  defence  against 
the  enoroaching  ambition  of  its  vassals.  During  his  long  and 
disaslTous  reign  of  forty-two  years,  he  was  king  only  in  mune ; 
for  the  first  eight  years  after  his  accession  he  was  in  minority, 
and  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  lunacy,  with  brief  intervals  of  reason.  The  royal 
power  and  the  welfare  of  Prance  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
intrigues  of  ike  uncles  of  the  king,  among  whom  Philip  assumed 
luid  Kept  the  pre-eminence ;  great,  however,  as  had  been  the 
evil  which  Philip  the  Bold  had  wrought  upon  France,  it  was 
insignificant  complired  with  that  entailed  by  his  son  John  the 
Fearless. 

The  unhappy  king  living  in  confinement,  unwashed,  unshorn, 
flying  into  fury  upon  his  attendants,  and  throwing  himself  upon 
his  food  like  a  wolf,  seemed  but  a  type  of  the  general  disorder 
of  the  public  mind.  John  the  Fearless  succeeded  to  his  father's 
place  in  the  royal  council,  but  his  sombre,  taciturn,  and  morose 
nature  was  exasperated  by  the  rival  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  the  king — a  prince  endowed  with  all  the 
graces  of  person  and  manners  calculated  to  win  the  smiles  of 
ladies  and  the  favour  of  the  court.  John  the  Fearless,  on  the 
other  hand,  following  in  the  later  steps  of  his  father,  sought  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  citizens  of  Paris,  who  were  during 
this  period  in  a  normid  state  of  revolt  in  defence  of  their  rights 
and  privileges,  and  to  resist  the  incessant  demands  of  the  royal 
exchequer.  Private  jealousy,  as  was  said,  from  the  intimacy 
of  Louis  of  Orleans  with  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  inflamed 
in  the  breast  of  the  Duke  the  spirit  of  public  rivalry  to  deadly 
animosity,  until  urged,  as  he  himself  avowed,  by  the  promptings 
of  the  Evil  One,  he  caused  his  rival  to  be  assassinated,  with 
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circumstances  of  great  ferocity^  shortly  after  a  reconciliation  had 
been  eifected  between  them,  in  token  of  which  they  had  taken 
the  Sacrament  together,  and  sworn  to  love  and  fraternity.  FrcMn 
that  period  until  the  murder  of  John  himself  at  the  famous  in* 
terview  with  the  Dauphin  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  France 
was  a  theatre  of  horrors  which  have  hardly  their  parallel  in 
the  whole  course  of  history.  The  inhuman  warfare  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  Armagnacs  literally  converted  the  most  fertile 
tracts  of  France  into  deserts.  Roads  disappeared — arable  land 
was  overgrown  with  brambles  and  forests.  None  dared  to  live 
except  within  walled  towns.  Wolves  feasted  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  the  desolation  of  the  capital  exceeded  that  denounced 
on  the  doomed  cities  of  Holy  Writ.*  To  such  calamiti^  were 
added,  through  the  instrumentality  of  John  the  Fearless,  those 
of  the  English  invasion.  Azincourt  was  the  Cannae  of  the 
nobility  of  France,  and  John  the  Fearless  was  as  fatal  in  hb 
death  as  he  had  been  in  life  to  his  country.  Through  the 
death-wound  in  his  skull,  it  was  said,  the  English  entered  the 
gates  of  Paris. 

That  sanguinary  deed  of  vengeance  and  treachery  was,  indeed, 
more  advantageous  to  the  English  than  many  victories.  Philip 
the  new  Duke,  in  revenge  of  his  father's  murder,  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Henry  V.,  and  accepted  without  scruple  the  very 
conditions  which  the  English  monarch  had  been  unable  to 
impose  upon  John  the  Fearless.  During  the  two  following 
years  till  the  time  of  the  death  of  Henry  V.  in  1422,  Philip 
was  actively  engaged  on  the  English  side ;  and  one  of  the  last 
injunctions  of  the  King  was  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  causes  of 
misunderstanding  arose. 

Philip  was  apprehensive  of  the  establishment  of  a  foreign 
power  in  the  country,  powerful  enough  to  be  independent  of 
his  support ;  he  had  endured  much  slighting  treatment,  and  a 
great  breach  of  the  Anglo-Burgundian  alliance  was  caused  by 
the  death  of  Anne  of  Burgundy,  his  sister,  the  wife  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  so  worthily  succeeded  his  royal 
brother  in  the  regency  of  France.  The  enthusiasm  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  the  purest  incarnation  of  sanctity  and  heroism  whidi 
it  was  ever  given  to  any  nation  to  exhibit,  changed  the  current 
of  English  victory.  To  the  Duke  himself  Joan  appealed  in 
a  pathetic  letter  a  mains  jointes^  to  have  pity  upon  France, 

*  Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  call  to  mind  the  very  power- 
ful picture  of  this  revolting  period  of  French  history  drawn  by  Mr. 
Henry  Taylor  in  his  last  tragedy  *  St.  Clement's  Eve.' 
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immediately  after  the  warrior  maiden  had  led  her  king  trium- 
phantly to  his  coronation  at  Keims.  Philip,  however,  was 
about  this  time  celebrating  at  Bruges  his  third  marriage  with 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  the  mother  of  Charles  the  Bold  ;  in  whose 
honour  he  gave  feasts  and  tournaments  of  the  noted  Burgun- 
dian  magnificence,  and  instituted  the  celebrated  order  of  the 
Toison  <rOr.  And  it  was  not  imtil  four  years  after  Joan 
had  been  betrayed  to  martyrdom  by  an  ungrateful  king  and 
envious  favourites,  that  Philip,  weary  of  the  war  and  the  im- 
mense expenditure  which  it  entailed,  concluded  the  Treaty  of 
Arras  in  1435  with  Charles  YII.,  and  dictated  terms  to  his 
sovereign  as  a  conqueror*  While  the  arrangements  were  pro- 
ceeding for  this  treaty,  news  were  received  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  loss  of  that 
great  support  of  the  English  power  and  the  defection  of  Philip, 
eighteen  long  years  ensued  before  the  invasion  came  to  an 
end  in  France,  with  the  surrender  of  Bordeaux  and  the  death 
of  the  brave  Talbot,  who  for  forty  years  had  made  war  upon 
French  soil. 

No  sooner  were  the  English  removed,  than  France  and  royalty 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  Burgundy  and  feudalism. 
Subjects  of  dispute  could  not  long  be  wanting  between  two 
powers  not  unequally  matched,  whose  respective  positions  were 
so  ill  defined,  and  whose  relations  were  so  inextricably  inter- 
mingled. Even  when  the  news  arrived  at  the  Burgundian 
court  of  the  descent  of  Talbot  upon  Guienne,  one  of  the  Duke's 
nearest  confidants  exclaimed,  <  Would  that  the  English  were 
*  now  in  Bouen  and  in  all  Normandy  1 '  For  Philip  at  that  very 
time  was  engaged  in  arms  against  his  city  of  Ghent,  which  had 
appealed  to  the  King  as  sovereign  and  protector  of  her  privi- 
leges, and  had  at  this  very  time  his  ambassadors  within  her 
walls.  During  the  long  period,  however,  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  Treaty  of  Arras  and  the  death  of  Charles  VII.,  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  were  confined  to  the  limits  of  jealous  diplo- 
macy and  remonstrance.  The  policy  of  Philip  was  on  the  whole 
a  policy  of  peace,  and  his  dominions  enjoyed  a  state  of  pros- 
perity surpassing  that  of  every  other  principality  of  Europe. 
In  his  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years,  the  splendour,  power,  and 
wealth  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  reached  its  apogee  of 
grandeur,  and  the  province  of  Flanders  its  greatest  felicity. 

The  incongruous  relations,  however,  of  the  courts  of  Prance 
and  Burgundy  became  still  more  complicated  by  the  refuge 
aflforded  by  Duke  Philip  to  the  Dauphin,  who,  after  having  taken 
up  arms  against  bis  father  at  eighteen,  in  the  faction  of  the  Pra-- 
guericy  renudned  ever  afterwards  at  variance  with  the  King.  This 
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eitttttige  character  lived  or  affected  to  live  in  constant  so^icioii 
of  the  desi^B  of  Charles  V IL  and  his  counsellors  against  him- 
^If ;  he  beUeved  that  the  E3ng  entertained  a  project  of  settling 
the  descent  of  the  crown  upon  his  brother  the  Due  de  Berri — and 
declared  that  he  stood  in  fear  of  secret  assassination  or  perpetual 
iinpriBonment^ — a  fear  which  had  some  colour  of  justification, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  himself  suspected  of  having  poisoned  Agnes 
Sorely  his  father's  mistress.  Louis  having  obtained  leave  of 
absence  from  the  court  for  four  months^  had^  as  Charles  coqh 
pUdned,  stayed  away  for  ten  years.  Of  hte  he  had  entrenched 
hittiself  m  his  government  of  Dauphiny,  and  found  vent  for  his 
ceaseless  activity  in  the  independent  administration  of  hia  pro- 
vinbe.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
in  defiance  of  the  objections  of  his  father,  and  he  scouted 
liie  royal  mandates  when  the  Dauphinois  appealed  to  the 
latter  against  the  arbitrary  rule  of  their  governor;  at  length 
when  the  patience  of  Charles  was  exhausted,  an  army  was  sent 
against  him.  Louis  then  fled  and  sought  the  protection  of 
Philip  at  Brussels ;  writing  to  the  King,  that  at  the  request  of 
thts  Holy  Father,  he  was  gone  to  join  ^  his  fair  uncle  of  Bm^ 
'  K^ndy,  who  was  about  to  make  war  upon  the  Turks  for  the 
'  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith.'  Charles  YII.,  on  hearing  of 
^  hospitable  reception  of  his  son  by  his  vassal,  said,  *  He  has 
'  received  a  fox  who  will  eat  up  his  chickens.' 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  caprice  of  destiny  which  thus  placed 
the  prince,  who  was  the  incarnation  of  all  that  was  anti-feudal 
and  anti-chivalrous,  at  the  very  court  which  was  reganled  as 
the  fountmn-head  of  all  the  feudalism  and  chivalry  of  the  time. 
It  was,  as  Michelet  observes,  a  new  episode  of  the  fable  of 
Renatd  and  Isengrin.  The  Dauphin,  humble,  repentant,  sub* 
missive,  patient,  amiable  in  excess,  was  in  the  house  of  his 
enemy,  ingratiating  himself  with  his  ministers,  playine  the 
peace-maker  in  family  differences,  observant  of  court  intrigues, 
watching  quietly  everything  and  everybody,  and,  above  all, 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his 
sombre  and  tragic  cousin,  the  Count  of  Charolais,  the  Heir  of 
Burgundy,  the  great  rival  of  his  life.  The  Dauphin  was  now 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  while  the  Count  of  Charolais  was  ten 
years  younger — and  this  disparity  of  years  is  of  itself  deeply 
significant.  Louis,  whose  mission  it  was  to  supplant  ihe  oU 
rule  of  tumultuous  violence  by  modem  state-craft  and  organisa- 
tion, required  more  time  for  his  faculties  and  judgment  to  ripen, 
to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  things,  men,  and  policy  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes.  While  his  adversary, 
who  was  to  represent  the  old  reign,  could  best  carry  out  his 
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schemes  with  die  vigour  «tid  passioii  of  ettrlj  youtL  The  one, 
moreover,  was  the  son  of  adversity,  the  other  of  prosperity. 
l%e  Dauphin  was  bom  at  the  time  that  his  father  was  styled 
with  ridicule  by  his  enemies  Ufae  monaroh  of  Bourges,'  and 
dined  with  his  captains  as  spardy  as  any  tespectable  citizen ; 
as  a  youth  his  pension  had  been  but  tea  crowns  a  month,  and 
early  acquaintance  with  hardship  and  misfortune  had  quickened 
hb  intelligence  and  subdued  aU  passions  but  those  coincident 
with  his  pdicy* 

The  SIX  years  which  Louis  spent  in  exile  in  the  court  of 
Burgundy  passed  peacefully  away.  The  two  aged  princes  made 
war  upon  each  other  solely  by  embassy — both  having  intraot<- 
able  sons,  against  whom  it  gave  them  full  occupation  to  be  on 
their  guard.  But  even  in  revolt  against  paternal  authority  the 
two  heirs-apparent  displayed  their  essentially  different  natures, 
liouis  remained  entirely  aloof  from  his  parent,  and  treated  his 
remonstrances  with  a  mock  deference  and  protestations  of  filial 
affection  which  showed  that  he  had  no  heart  at  alL  While  the 
Count  of  Charolais's  disputes  with  his  father  arose  from  a  stub- 
bom  will  and  a  vident  temper,  aroused  by  jealousy  of  the  Croys, 
tiie  Duke's  favourites  and  ministers,  and  always  admitted  of  re^ 
conciliation.  Louis  in  these  family  difficulties  kept  friends  with 
both  parties;  and  generally  the  part  he  played  both  with  princes 
and  wiUi  courtiers  was  that  of  excessive  good  fellowship  and 
condescension, — riding,  hunting,  hawking  with  all ;  tdling  and 
hearing  broad  tales  and  jests,  and  even  borrowing  money  here 
and  there,  on  note  of  baiid  But  the  time  arriv^  at  w^ch  it 
was  to  be  seen  what  reality  there  was  behind  this  supple  and 
insinuating  character.  Charles  YII.  died,  and  the  old  Duke  of 
Bummdy  eaoorted  his  guest  to  his  coronation  at  Beims  with 
all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Bargundian  court.  Lideed, 
so  vast  was  the  state  of  the  Duke,  so  dazzling  the  blaze  of 
diamon4s  and  jewellery  not  only  on  his  person  but  on  the  bridle 
and  trappings  of  hb  steed,  which  swept  the  very  ground, 
that  he  looked  like  an  emperor  by  the  side  of  the  King,  in 
spite  of  his  white  steed  and  his  suit  of  crimson  and  satin.  All 
the  magnificence  which  surrounded  him,  both  at  Reims  and  at 
Paris — the  gorgeous  nobles,  archers,  and  men*at-arms,  the  very 
plate  of  his  coronation  banquet — was  provided  by  Philip ;  and 
the  Kii^  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  humouring  the  vanity 
and  love  of  ostentation  of  the  old  prince  to  its  very  extremity. 
Though  the  heir  of  the  throne  of  France  was  by  custom  a 
chevalier  from  his  baptism,  he  insisted  at  the  coronation  on  being 
knighted  by  his  vassal,  and  after  making  a  few  knights  himself, 
hai^ied  the  sword  to  Philip,  on  pretence  that  the  fatigue  was 
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too  much  for  him.  Bat  in  spite  of  his  effusive  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  humility,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  turning  all 
this  display  into  ridicule.  At  the  coronation  banquet  be  took 
his  crown  off  as  though  too  heavy  for  him,  and  placed  it  by  his 
side ;  and  instead  of  conversing  with  the  great  noblemen  about 
him,  talked  familiarly  with  one  Philippe  Pot,  who  stood  behind 
his  chair,  a  gentleman  of  Burgundy,  a  subtU  et  joyeux  confrh^ 
Stranger  still  was  the  trick  he  played  at  the  splencfid  tournament 
given  by  the  Duke  during  his  stay  at  Paris.  After  the  Count  of 
Charolais  and  all  the  great  seigneurs  had  well  jousted  and  dis- 
played their  elaborate  armour,  blazing  jewellery,  and  goi^eous 
plumes  before  the  astounded  populace,  a  champion  of  uncouth 
aspect  entered  the  lists,  himself  and  steed  grotesquely  accoutred 
in  rough  skins :  this  bold  spearsman  attacked  one  after  another 
the  noble  jousters,  so  that  nothing  stood  before  him.*  He  was 
in  fact  a  man-at-arms,  hired  by  the  King,  who  enjoyed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  this  holiday  chivalry  from  behind  a  window  in 
company  with  certain  ladies  of  Paris,  and  thus  anticipated  in 
effigy  his  treatment  of  the  spurious  feudalism  of  the  age. 

Before,  however,  the  Duke  had  withdrawn  his  Burgundian 
pomp  from  the  Hotel  d'Artois  and  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
populace  of  Paris,  Louis  had  doffed  his  coronation  suit  and  put 
on  that  mean  apparel  to  which  he  adhered  his  whole  life  long, — 
a  sort  of  pilgrim  garb,  of  grey  fustian  with  a  short  cape  of  the 
same  material  and  travelling  boots,  a  shabby  hat  with  a  leaden 
image  of  the  Virgin  attached  to  it,  and  a  rosary  of  wooden  beads 
round  his  neck.  It  seemed  that  he  had  l^d  out  his  life  to  be 
one  of  business  and  travel,  and  this  was  his  working  suit.  No 
state,  no  gaiety,  was  to  be  found  in  the  melancholy  habitations 
in  which  he  fiixed  his  residence  in  the  various  parts  of  France. 
The  tradition  of  the  gay  and  brilliant  court  of  the  Yalois,  and 
the  contrast  of  the  voluptuous  pageantry  of  Brussels,  made  siidi 
a  monotonous  existence  almost  intolerable  to  his  own  ^fe  and 
sister. 

Louis  began,  notwithstanding  the  value  he  set  upon  dissimula- 
tion as  a  method  of  state-craft,  by  showing  his  cards  too  openly. 
His  two  great  faults,  besides  an  entire  lack  of  morality,  which 
he  probably  did  not  consider  a  fault,  were  impatient  eagerness 
and  a  malicious  love  of  waggery  and  irony,  even  before  it  was 
safe  to  indulge  in  them.     These  failings,  however,  he  managed 


♦  Tills  incident,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Chastellain,  is  strangely 
omitted  by  Mr.  Kirk,  who  is  usually  so  prolix  in  his  narrative,  and 
jet  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  whole  history  of  Louis  XL 
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to  correct  with  experience^  and  of  experience  he  was  destined 
to  have  no  deficiency.  Such,  however,  was  the  disposition  of 
offices  and  such  the  first  measures  of  the  new  reign,  that  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  other  great  nobles  immediately 
divined  the  object  of  the  Bang's  policy, — the  destruction  of  the 
oligarchy  of  princes  and  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sovereign :  they  understood  from  the  ministers  by 
whom  he  surrounded  himself,  as  Comines  says,  that  Louis  *  etoit 

*  naturellement  ami  des  gena  de  moyen  etat,  et  ennemi  de  tons 

*  grans  gut  pouvoient  se  passer  de  luV 

The  first  successful  stroke  of  policy  of  the  King  was  the 
recovery  from  the  House  of  Burgundy  of  the  possession  of  the 
towns  of  the  Somme,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  Philip  by  the 
Treaty  of  Arras  for  400,000  gold  crowns,  and  of  which  he  had 
taken  possession.  The  story  of  this,  the  first  and  earliest  advan- 
tage gained  by  Louis  against  the  House  of  Burgundy,  is  hardly 
told  by  Mr.  Kirk  with  sufficient  clearness  and  prominence. 
The  transaction  is  most  illustrative  of  the  insinuating  craft  and 
dexterous  management  of  Louis  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
discord  existing  between  the  Count  of  Charolais  and  the  Croys, 
the  rivalry  between  the  latter  and  the  Count  of  St.  Pol,  and  the 
disputes  of  the  Duke  with  the  city  of  Ghent.  The  recovery 
of  these  towns  on  the  Somme  was  the  object  of  the  most  eager 
policy  of  Louis  from  the  very  moment  of  his  accession.  France 
without  them  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
In  possession  of  P^ronne,  Amiens,  and  Abbeville,  of  Picardy 
and  Artois,  he  might  introduce  the  English  through  Calais  in 
two  days  into  the  heart  of  France.  By  incessant  application 
of  every  diplomatic  ruse  to  wear  out  the  resistance  of  the  Duke, 
and  widen  the  iHreach  existing  between  him  and  his  son,  he 
got  the  old  man  to  consent  to  give  up  the  towns  on  condition 
of  the  money  being  paid*  When  he  signed  the  agreement 
Philip  had  no  thought  that  so  lai^  a  sum  of  money  could  be 
found  within  the  stipulated  time.  But  no  sooner  was  compliance 
extorted  than  the  astonished  prince  found  200,000  gold  crowns  in 
his  hands,  and  the  rest  was  not  long  in  forthcoming.  The  min- 
isters of  Louis  also  considered  it  impossible  to  find  so  large  a  sum 
on  the  instant.  But  their  master  would  admit  of  no  objections. 
He  sent  one  here,  another  there,  with  such  precipitation  that,  as 
they  said,  they  had  scarcely  time  to  draw  on  their  boots*  He 
^gg^9  implored,  insisted,  threatened  on  all  sides.  The  money 
mast  be  found,  he  said :  10,000  francs  here,  35,000  there,  and 
80  on,  it  seemed  to  him,  were  to  be  got  en  ung  pas  d!&ne  ;  and, 
to  complete  the  sum,  the  impatient  monaroh  made  no  scmple  of 
dragging  np  the  deposits  from  the  crypts  of  Notre  Dame,  whioh 
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were  in  trust  of  the  parliament^  and  the  property  of  oiphaiu^ 
widows,  and  suitors. 

If  the  Count  of  Oharohus,  then  at  variance  with  and  aeparated 
from  his  father,  had  no  suspicions  before,  he  now  fulljr  understood 
that  nothing  but  implacable  hostility  could  exist  between  him- 
self and  the  new  King;  he  took  his  measures  acc^idinglj, 
and  began  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
a  measure  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  8uspiei<«  of 
The  affair  of  Kubempr^,  however,  brought  matten  to  an  open 
rupture.  This  adventurer,  a  relative  of  the  Croys,  was  aos- 
pected  of  being  employed  in  a  scheme  for  kidnapi»ng  the  Count 
of  Charolais,  while  staying  at  bis  castle  of  Goreum,  on  the  coast 
of  Holland,  and  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  spot.  Rumour,  sup- 
ported by  some  proof,  said  that  he  was  employed  by  the  King. 
An  angry  interchange  of  complaints  took  place  between  tbe 
two  courts,  and  the  result  turned  wholly  against  Loui&  T^ 
Count  became  reconciled  to  his  father,  and  assumed  thenceforth 
a  larger  share  of  the  government  than  he  had  ever  before  been 
able  to  obtain*  The  Croys,  who  had  been  bought  over  by 
Louis,  were  dismissed,  and  the  Count  sent  a  message  to  ixA 
King  that  he  should  repent  of  his  proceedings  before  a  year  was 
out.  Indeed,  afber  one  more  scene  of  violence  between  the 
Duke  and  his  son,  on  account  of  the  Croys,  the  old  prince  feh 
that  his  energy  was  exhausted,  and  that  it  was  time  to  ane- 
cumb  to  the  influence  of  his  son ;  the  real  reign  of  Charles 
the  Bold  then  commenced.  Philip,  his  father,  had  still  suffi- 
cient love  and  attachment  to  France  left  in  him  to  make  Urn 
desire  peace  and  refuse  to  join  her  enemies ;  but  Chariee,  witk 
no  such  associations,  was  eager  to  seize  upon  the  first  oppor> 
tunity  of  humbling  Louis  ^I.  The  princes  of  the  blood  and 
the  great  vassals,  with  the  Due  de  Berri,  the  Eting's  brother^ 
as  their  noHuaal  head,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  enumerating  their  various  grievanees,  and  announcing 
their  resolution  to  take  the  field  *pQur  le  hUn  de  la  chose  pubUqme,^ 
The  Due  de  B^rri,  a  poor,  weak-nunded,  young  prince,  seentt  te 
have  been  driven  merely  by  ennui  and  the  monotonous  life  of  his 
brother's  court  to  join  the  coalition.  And  the  young  aoUesi, 
who  had  heard  tales  of  the  brilliant  court  life  of  the  Yalois^ 
or  beheld  the  magnificent  state  <^  Burgundy,  rushed  to  aisiB 
from  similar  reasons  of  discontent.  Evem  the  wife  and  sister 
of  Louis,  after  a  visit  to  Burgundy^  dedbred  that  one  day  of 
the  festivities  of  Hesdin  or  Brussels  was  worth  a  whole  existeaoe 
at  the  Court  of  Fraaoe.  But  in  addition  to  the  crime  of  keqp- 
ing  a  dull  court,  Louis  also  eommenced  to  utter  edicts  against 
the  ^vate  right  of  hunting  —measures  which  he  had  fonneriy 
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carried  out  in  Dauphinj,  and  which^  if  ''adopted  in  France, 
would  haye  rendered  the  life  of  the  noble  more  intolerable  in 
the  country  than  it  already  was  at  court.* 

The  King  eaw  the  gathering  of  the  storm  ai^d  endeavoured 
to  make  head  against  it ;  he  made  what  alliwc^s  he  could 
to  strengthen  himself  abroad,  especially  with  Francesco  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  the  object  of, his  constant  admiration;  but 
within  the  boundaries  of  France,  he  stood  alone  against  the 
gveat  feudatories,  the  chief  of  whom,  besides  his  own  brother 
and  the  Count  of  Charolais,  were  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  who, 
alone  of  his  order^  proudly  styled  himself  Duke  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  whom  Lewis  had  deprived 
of  the  government  of  Guienne,  the  Duke  of  Calabria  of  the 
House  of  Anjou,  and  the  heads  of  the  House  of  Armagnac. 
The  campaign  was  a  brief  one.  After  the  inaecisive  battle 
of  Montlhery,  the  allies  blockaded  Paris,  and  then  the  King, 
placing  more  faith  in  his  talent  for  diplomacy  than  his  capa- 
city as  a  general,  and  taking  the  advice  of  Sforza,  who 
told  him  to  try  every  scheme  in  order  to  divide  his  enemies, 
determined  to  make  peace  with  his  foes  upon  their  own  terms, 
fmd  to  trust  to  his  own  ingenuity  and  that  inevitable  discord 
which  must  accompany  the  division  of  spoil  among  the  victors, 
to  be  enabled  to  repay  himself  for  his  present  sacribSceB.  These, 
however,  were  enormous.  The  King  gave  up  the  towns  of 
the  Somme  to  Charles  for  life,  without  demanding  restitution 
of  the  400,000  crowns.  The  Count  of  St  Pol,  the  chief 
vassal  of  Burgundy,  and  conmiander  of  the  hostile  forces,  was 
ipaade  constable  of  France.  The  Eang's  brother  was  invested 
with  Normandy  under  an  hereditary  title,  on  conditions  which 
made  him  more  independent  even  than  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
thus  reviving  the  fatal  system  of  apanage  in  its  most  dangerous 
fonn.  An  infinite  number  of  lordships,  immunities,  and  pensions 
were  distributed  among  the  lesser  nobles.  All  present  claims 
were  thus  satisfied,  and  one  only  point  was  overlooked,  U  bien 
public,  the  ostensible  cause  of  taking  arms,  for  whijqh  eJ^tremely 
slender  provisioi;is  were  thought  necessary* 

But  the  honour  of  the  King,  if  such  a  term  can  be  ajpplied  to 
Louis  XI.,  received  a  greater  attaint  by  his  d^sertbn  of  his  ally, 
the  town  of  Li^e,  than  by  the  impense  concessions  which  be 
thought  himself  obliged  to  make  to  his  enemies.  The  episcopal 
principality  of  14%e,  spread  along  the  course  of  the  Meyse  as  it 

*  Mr.  Kirk  omits  to  take  notice  of  this  strange  attempt  of  Loaia  XI. 
to  interfere  with  the  sporting  privileges  of  the  nobility,  whip}^  t^^j 
guarded  with  the  most  jealous  care. 
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emerges  out  of  the  picturesque  forest  of  Ardennes^  from  ertrao- 
tion^  language  and   position,   had  always  remained    strongly 
attached  to  France.     While  the  rest  of  Flanders  conquered  the 
ground  it  stood  upon,  as  well  as  its  riches,  from  the  sea  and  foreign 
commerce,  Li^ge  and  her  sister  cities  extracted  their  fortunes 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     Their  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and 
coal  were  the  sources  of  industrial  manufacture  on  such  a  scale 
as  the  world  had  never  yet  seen.     They  were  the  Birmingham 
and  the  Sheffield  not  only  of  Flanders  but  of  France.     The 
copper  manufacture  of  Dinant  was  especially  celebrated,   so 
that  household  utensils  of  that  description  passed  by  the  name 
of  Dinanderie.     The  government  of  Li^e  was  the  most  demo> 
cratic  apong  that  of  any  of  the  franchised  towns  of  the  Nether- 
landd.    The  State,  indeed,  was  ecclesiasticaL     The  chapter  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Lambert — with  the  bishop  as  its  repre- 
sentative head — held  the  sovereign  power,  but  this  power  was 
limited  by  strictly  constitutional  checks.     In  no  part  of  Europe 
were  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  so  scanty  and  their  authority 
so  small.     Ecclesiastics  zealous  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
the  order,  and  a  people  influenced  with  the  warmest  passion 
for  freedom,  had  made  common  cause  against  them.     Equality 
was  carried  to  a  length  unknown  in  any  of  the  other  Flemish 
cities.     Every  citizen  above  the  age  of  fifteen  had  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  was  eligible  to  office.     There  was  not  even  a 
burgher  aristocracy,  as  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  Louvain,  and  Brussek. 
The  small  guilds  were  on  the  same  footing  as  the  great;  the 
apprentice   with  his  master.      The  nobles    themselves    were 
obliged  to  become  members  of  a  guild  in  order  to  be  cap- 
able  of  election.     The  lesser  and  dependent  towns — Dinant, 
Huy,   Tongres,   Saint   Trond,  were  not  kept,  like  those   of 
the  proud  cities  of  Flanders,  in  humiliating  subservience,  but 
associated  in  the  councils  of  administration  and  justice.     Tlie 
stranger  was  readily  admitted  to  rights  of  citizenship :  hen(» 
from  all  parts  workmen  flocked  to  this  great  centre  of  labour 
and  enterprise.    Based  on  such  free  institutions,  animated  by 
the  active  industry  of  the  city,  and  the  boisterous  athletic  cha- 
racter of  its  people,  the  public  life  of  Li^e  was  one  of  vigorous 
energy  and  joyous  movement,  in  which  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
labour  market,  ecclesiastical  state  and  ceremonies,  civic  rivalry, 
factions,  seditions,  and  battles  formed  the  changing  incidents. 
Since  the  sovereign  power  was  vested  in  the  bishop  and  his 
chapter,  it  had  escaped  the  fate  of  its  neighbours,  of  being 
absorbed  into  the  possessions  of  the  House  of  Burgundy ;  yet 
the  latter,  by  its  encroaching  policy,  and  by  the  annexation  of 
Namur,  Luxembourg,  and  Brabant,  began  to  coil  itself  around 
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tlus  YiTadous  commonwealth  in  menacing  folds.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  centniy  the  bishop  relied  for  support  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority  on  the  terrors  of  the  Papal  interdict,  and 
the  suspension  of  sdl  courts  of  justice  within  the  citj,  which  he 
could  cause  by  simply  retiring  to  a  neighbouring  city  and 
carrying  with  him  the  staff  of  justice.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  power  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
b^an  to  exercise  a  fatal  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  small 
and  vigorous  people. 

In  1406,  the  reigning  bishop  being  ^in  debate'  with  his 
subjects,  John  the  Fearless  came  to  his  assistance,  and  inflicted 
on  the  Li^gois  a  disastrous  defeat,  in  which  they  lost  twenty- 
six  thousand  slain,  and  concluded  the  first  humiliating  peace 
with  the  House  of  Burgundy.     Since  that  period  the  power 
of  the   Dukes  had  been  continually  in  the  ascendant;   and 
although  Philip  the  Good  was  not  himself  able  to  mount  the 
episcopsJ  throne  of  Li^ge,  he  was,  nevertheless,  able  to  exer- 
cise hb  influence  With  the  Pope  and  obtain  the  nomination 
on  a  vacancy  of  a  favourite  or  younger  member  of  his  family. 
In  1456  he  thus  extorted  by  threats  the  resignation  of  the 
bishop,  John  of  Heinsberg,  an  easy-tempered  prelate  of  win- 
ning and  popular  manners,  and  procured  the  nomination  of 
his  nephew,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  still 
a  student  at  Louvain.     Though  not  yet  spitted  to  holy 
orders,  the  youth  obtained  a  dispensation  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  the  temporal  functions  of  his  office';  and  with  a  troop 
of  Burgundian  and  Brabant  cavaliers  entered  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  city.     The  disorders  and  misgovemment  of  this 
youth  and  his  companions  increased  so  much  the  discontent  of 
the  Liegois  at  falling  into  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  that  they  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and  their  boy- 
bisbop  left  the  town  to  lead  a  life  of  sensuality  and  debauch  at 
Huy,  while  inflicting  on  the  disobedient  city  all  the  terrible 
consequences  of  the  Papsl  interdict     During  the  various  phases 
of  revolution  the  people  appealed  from  the  interdict  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  from  the  Archbishop  to  the  Papal 
Legate,  from  the  Legate  to  the  Pope,  and  from   the  *  Pope 
*  ill-informed  to  the  Pope  better-informed,*  but  without  effect ; 
for  the   Pope  confirmed  the  interdict  with  the    usual  ana- 
themas in  case  its  provisions   were  not  complied  with,   and 
invited  the  princes  to  the  aid  of  the  Church  to  reduce  its  rebel- 
lious vassals,  and  especially  entrusted  the  task  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 

At  this  crisis  the  War  of  the  Public  Weal  broke  out,  and  the 
politic  Louis  saw  at  once  the  advantage  of  securing  an  ally  in 
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Li^ge,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Burgundian  domimons.  Tlie 
agents  of  Louis  appeared  at  Li^e  prodigal  of  money  and  pro- 
mises^  and  inviting  the  towns  of  the  principality  to  enter  into  m 
league  with  the  French  monarch.  A  treaty  was  signed  hrnding 
the  parties  to  wi^e  common  war  against  Philip,  and  to  make  no 
peace  in  which  both  were  not  included.  No  sooner  was  this 
treaty  produced  at  the  Perron — ^the  column  at  which  all  solemn 
acts  of  state  were  read— than  the  alarm-bell  was  rung,  the  goikb 
assembled,  displayed  their  banners,  and  marched  out  of  the  city. 
They  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Brabant,  and  began  to  derastate 
the  Burgundian  territory.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  people  had 
become  exasperated  to  ^e  highest  pitch  of  recklessness.  They 
had  for  many  years  been  cut  off  from  the  chief  markets  of  thdr 
industry ;  the  city  and  its  trade  had  become  unusually  impo- 
Terished ;  they  had  been  compelled  to  live  without  the  sectuity 
of  law  or  the  sanctity  of  religion,  dependent  upon  casual  and 
irregularly  constituted  authorities  for  the  commonest  offices 
of  justice  and  the  daily  need  of  the  rit^  of  the  Chuidi. 
Their  first  outbreak  was  soon  repressed;  but  speedily  upon 
this  two  knights  spurred  into  the  town  with  a  despatch  of 
Louis  from  the  field  of  Montlh^ry,  according^  to  which  the 
Burgimdian  army  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  exciteinent 
of  the  people  now  knew  no  bounds,  and,  urged  onward  by 
the  agents  of  Louis,  they  solemnly  defied  Philip  to  war.  The 
little  town  of  Dinant  was,  however,  raised  to  still  greater 
audacity  of  insult  by  the  false  report  from  Montlh^ry,  only  the 
insult  was  not  so  much  directed  against  the  House  of  Bar* 
gundy  as  against  its  rival  Bouvignes,  which  was  Burgundian. 
The  towns  were  situate  but  at  a  bow-shot's  distance,  one  on 
either  side  the  Meuse,  and  competition  in  the  manufacture  of 
copper  had  exasperated  the  ammosity  arising  from  political 
difierences.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  places  had  lasted  for  cen- 
turies; and  from  time  to  time  in  mutual  exasperation  they 
cannonaded  each  other  across  the  river.  Li  such  mannor  aid 
by  frequent  sallies  from  either  town  to  cut  off  the  traders  and 
trafiickers  of  its  antagonist,  and  constant  skirmishing  betwem 
apprisntices,  they  kept  up  interminable  petty  warfare.  On  tfas 
occasion  a  rabble  of  idle  boys  and  apprentices  crossed  the  river 
from  Dinant,  and  planted  under  the  walls  of  Bouvignes  a  figure 
stuffed  with  hay,  with  a  cow*bell  round  its  neck,  and  a  tattered 
mantle  with  a  cross  of  St.  Andrew  painted  upon  it  Binging  tl^ 
bell  they  cried,  ^  You  rascally  thieves,  don't  yon  hear  your  M.  de 
'  Charolais  calling  you  ?  There  he  is,  the  fabe  traitor.'  Amid 
jests  and  jeers  of  a  gross  character,  they  hung  the  figure  up,  as 
they  said,  his  master  also  had  been  served  by  the  Eling  of  Fnuioe, 
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riddled  it  with  arrows,  and  eo  left  it.  The  people  of  Bou- 
Yignes  returned  the  insult  by  throwing  a  rival  figure  of  Louis 
XI.  out  of  a  bombard  over  into  the  town  of  DinanL  While 
the  Li^gds  were  in  this  frenzied  state  of  exultation,  news 
arriyed  of  the*  blockade  of  Paris  by  the  princes,  and,  finally, 
the  King  sent  them  word  that  he  was  about  to  conclude  a 
peace,  in  which  they  would  be  comprised.  In  the  final  treaty, 
however,  no  mention  was  made  of  Li^e;  and  it  is  diffictdt 
to  acquit  Louis  not  only  of  perfidy  towards  his  allies  in  thus 
deserting  them,  but  of  the  double  perfidy  of  not  wishing  to 
include  them  in  the  treaties,  and  of  having  incited  them  to 
the  extremities  of  revolt  by  false  intelligence,  in  order  that  the 
Count  might  find  sufficient  occupation,  with  the  disorders  of  his 
own  dominions,  to  prevent  him  from  interfering  with  his  own 
plan  of  immediate  operations. 

For  close  after  the  termination  of  the  agreement  of  Conflans, 
ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Maur,  the  scheming  brain  of  the 
f^rench  King  set  to  work  to  follow  scrupulously  the  advice  .of 
Sforza,  and  draw  off  one  by  one  the  princes  from  the  league 
agfunst  him.  Having  effected  this,  be  proceeded,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Duke  of  BourlK>n,  the  most  able  among  them,  to  recover 
possession  of  Normandy  from  his  brother.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
£fundy,  as  he  foresaw,  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
flanders  to  offer  any  opposition.  Charles,  with  28,000  mounted 
men-at-arms,  had  marched  upon  Li^ge.  After  some  parley,  Li^e 
submitted.  The  deputies  of  Li^e  concluded  the  peace  known 
by  the  name  of  the  ^  Piteous  Peace.'  The  terms  of  the  peace 
annihilated  all  the  most  cherished  privileges  of  the  city,  imposed 
an  enormous  fine,  established  the  Duke  as  protector  of  the 
oity,  exacted  public  profession  of  repentance,  and  even  an  ex- 
piatory chapel  in  remembrance  thereof.  But  the  most  galliog 
condition  of  all  was  that  Dinant  was  excepted  from  the  advan- 
tages of  the  peace,  and  reserved  for  vengeance.  When  the 
treaty  was  read  for  the  first  time  to  the  people  of  Li^ge,  they 
were  poaaesaed  with  a  fury  of  indignation.  A  cry  arose  of 
*  Traitors,  sellers  of  Christian  blood  I '  The  leader  of  the  embassy 
was  seized,  and  his  head  cut  off;  and  though  the  treaty  was 
formally  read  on  the  morrow,  the  Li^ois  declared  they  would 
have  too  peace  in  which  Dinant  was  not  included. 

But  the  ruin  of  Dinant  as  an  example  had  been  implacably 
resolved  on.  The  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  apprentices  had  been 
carried  by  their  rival  of  Bouvignes  to  the  ears  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess.  The  latter  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  feminine 
vengeance  by  rude  jests  in  which  suspicion  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  legitimacy  of  her  son ;  and  left  the  convent  in  which  she  had 
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of  late  Uved  in  seclusion  to  demand  the  punishment  of  Dtiuuit. 
Retribution  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  following  jear*    The 
Duke  himself,  now  seventy-three  years  of  age,  feu  into  such  a 
paroxysm  of  anger  at  some  delay  in  the  preparations,  that  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  ensued,  which  brought  Um  to  the  vei^  of  die 
grave.     On  his  recovery,  amid  his  shattered  faculties  one  only 
idea  survived — ^that  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  city. 
Dinant,  aware  of  the  approaching  storm,  and  unable  to  avert  it 
by  prayers  and  submission,  looked  on  all  sides  for  help.     The 
Li^is  had  indeed,  immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
'  Piteous  Peace,'  repented  again  of  the  abandonment  of  their 
sister  city ;  but  from  France  no  hope  was  to  be  expected :  the 
King  was  too  deeply  involved  in  alliance  with  the  Bourbons  to 
attempt  to  atone  for  his  late  perfidy  by  support  of  the  rebd 
subjects  of  the  Bourbon  bishop.     Philip  and  his  son  Cbaries, 
and  the  Burgundian  host,  arrived  before  Dinant  in  the  middle 
of  August,  1460.   The  town  at  first  attempted  a  brave  defence: 
confident  in  the  strength  of  its  thick  walls  and  strong  towers, 
and  the  protection  of  the  deep  and  rapid  Meuse  which  runs 
below  them.   Bat  its  defenders  were  ignorant  of  the  destructive 
force  which  the  progress  of  artillery  already  lent  to  a  besieging 
army.     Moreover,  the  Burgundian  batteries  had  been  newly 
formed  in  imitation  of  those  of  France,  the  most  advanced 
of  the  time.     A  terrible  fire  was  opened  upon  the  place,  and 
continued   day   and  night.     In  a  few  days  a   breach    was 
opened;  and  after  some  debate,  the  town  surrendered  to  the 
Duke's  mercy.     His  mercy  was  the  destruction  of  the  town, 
with  the  ferocity  and  completeness  of  a  Mongol  conqueror. 
The  city  was  given  up  to  pillage.     Ei^t  hundred  of  those 
supposed  to  be  the  most  forward  in  the  revolt  were  tied  two 
and  two  together  and  thrown  into  the  river.     After  nine  days 
of  havoc,  the  burning  of  Dinant  was  fixed  for  the  30th  of 
August.   An  accident  advanced  the  fate  of  the  place  by  twenty- 
four  hours :  and  Charles,  to  make  sure  there  should  be  no  mis- 
conception  as  to  the  cause  of  its  destruction,  ordered  the  town 
to  be  set  on  fire  on  all  sides.     After  the  conflagration,  the 
remaining  walls  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  so  that  at  four 
days  from  its  commencement  it  could  be  said,  as  Charles  boasted, 
Cifut  Dinant.    The  people  of  Li^e,  who  had  been  on  the  point 
of  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Dinant,  were  terrified  again 
into  abject  submission,  and  renewed  the  treaty  of  the  *  Piteous 
Peace.' 

The  people  of  Flanders  trembled  when  they  beheld  the  fate 
of  Dinant  and  Li6ge,  for  the  Good  Duke  Philip  was  then  on  the 
1)rink  of  the  grave,  and  they  had  had  suflScient  experience  ot 
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Charles  to  know  what  bis  reign  was  likelj  to  be.  Ever  since 
bis  ascendancy  bad  prevailed  over  the  mind  of  the  failing  Duke^ 
pride,  violence,  and  obstinacy  bad  predominated  in  the  Bur- 
gundian  council, — ^increase  of  taxes  and  increase  of  feudal  fines 
hod  been  unceasingly  called  for.  Thus  when  Philip  died,  his 
subjects  mourned  deeply  for  him,  and  looked  regretfully  back 
at  the  magnificent  state  with  which  he  had  surrounded  himself 
at  Bruges.  Under  his  reign  they  had  known  peace  and  pro- 
spered ;  and  if  his  habits  and  tastes  were  extravagant  beyond 
that  of  any  sovereign  in  Europe,  the  wealthiest  district  in  the 
known  world  saw  its  own  prosperity  reflected  in  the  pomp  of 
its  sovereign,  while  the  coming  reign  seemed  to  offer  a  future 
only  of  interminable  bloodshed  and  disquiet.  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  of  Burgundy  now,  for  the  first  time,  stood  before  each 
other  as  the  unshackled  and  pitiless  champions  of  irreconcilable 
ambitions.  The  old  Duke  Philip  was  proud  of  his  French  descent 
and  his  traditionary  associations  with  the  state  of  the  Yalois ; 
but  his  son,  the  inheritor  of  Lancastrian  blood  by  the  side  of 
his  mother  the  Princess  of  Portugal,  boasted  in  moments  of 
pride  and  anger  that  he  was  more  English  or  Portuguese  than 
a  Frenchman.  Both  parties,  animated  by  the  intense  antipathy 
which  resulted  not  only  from  opposite  interests  and  mutual 
hatred,  but  from  mutual  contempt,  now  looked  about  for  allies 
in  the  inevitable  struggle;  and  Louis  began  again  to  tamper 
with  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Li^ge  in  order  to  keep  the 
Duke  from  interfering  with  his  own  projects  in  Normandy. 

Immediately  on  his  accession,  Charles  met  with  demonstra- 
tions from  the  towns  of  his  hereditary  states  of  Flanders  which 
led  him  to  fear  that  internal  disorders  might  prevent  him  from 
employing  the  whole  of  his  forces  in  schemes  of  aggrandise- 
ment abroad.  The  great  manufacturing  city  of  Ghent  was  the 
first  to  set  the  example  of  disaffection.  Trusting  to  the  good- 
will which  the  city  had  shown  him  whilst  he  was  at  variance 
with  his  father,  and  to  the  inquiries  which  be  made  of  the 
magistrates,  he  had  made  the  *  Joyous  Entry '  customary  on 
a  new  accession  without  due  precautions.  The  authorities  gave 
him  a  magnificent  reception ;  the  streets  were  hung  with  tapestry, 
the  chimes  rang  forth  from  every  steeple,  as  he  with  his  young 
princess — ^robedin  velvet  and  blazing  with  the  richest  jewellery 
and  ornaments  which  his  father  had  left  behind  him — followed 
by  a  gorgeous  suite,  wended  their  way  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  and  took  the  usual  oaths  to  maintain  the  privileges  of 
the  oountrv,  and,  in  token  of  his  assumption  of  sovereignty, 
sounded  the  bell  of  the  city.  But  it  so  happened  that  the 
time  of  his  entry  coincided  with  the  anniversary  of  the  pro* 
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cession  of  Saint  LiSvin,  the  guardian  saint  of  the  town— one 
of  those  religions  pilgrimages  still  observed  in  manj  Cath<4ie 
countries^  displaying  a  strange  medley  of  superstitious  oboer- 
vance  and  excessive  license.  After  passing  two  nights  and 
a  day  in  riot  at  a  village  outside  the  town,  the  'Fools  of 
*  Saint  LiSvin,*  as  the  procession  was  called,  returned  to  the 
city  on  the  day  succeeding  the  ceremony  of  the  Duke's  accession. 
Inflamed  with  drink,  and  reckless  with  the  effects  of  an  orgy  ci 
two  days'  continuance,  the  *  Fools  of  Saint  Liftvin,'  in  th^ 
passage  up  a  narrow  street,  were  stopped  by  a  house  in  which 
the  cueillottey  a  tax  similar  to  the  octroi,  was  collected.  The 
cueillotte  was  especially  odious  to  the  people  of  Ghent  as  a  sign 
of  their  humiliation  in  1453,  when  it  was  established  by  Duke 
Philip  after  their  defeat  at  Gavre.  The  unruly  mob  with  axes 
and  crowbars  demolished  and  overthrew  the  house  of  the  tax- 
collectors.  The  sedition  spread  ;  the  other  grievances  and  loss 
of  privileges,  which  for  fifteen  years  had  been  the  subject  of 
public  discontent,  agitated  anew  men's  minds,  and  the  whole 
city  was  in  an  uproar.  At  the  news  of  the  disturbance  Charles 
mounted  his  horse  in  a  storm  of  wrath,  and  rode  to  the  Hdtd 
de  Ville :  facing  the  crowd  with  angry  exclamations,  he  rode  at 
and  struck  with  his  baton  one  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  ring* 
leader ;  but  the  man  placed  himself  in  his  path,  and  dared  him  to 
repeat  the  blow.  Charles,  yielding  to  solicitations,  withdrew  and 
addressed  the  crowd  from  the  balcony  of  the  H6tel  de  Vifle; 
and  a  scene  ensued  most  characteristic  of  the  free  and  turbulent, 
but  withal  generous  spirit  of  the  people.  The  Duke,  with  his 
young  daughter  and  the  priceless  treasures  of  jewellery  which 
he  had  been  rash  enough  to  bring  with  him,  was,  in  fact»  at 
their  mercy,  and  before  he  could  depart  in  safety  he  was  c(m- 
strained  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  cueillotte ^  as  well  as 
to  the  restoration  of  the  privileges  of  the  town  taken  away  by 
the  treaty  of  Gravre. 

The  other  towns  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Ghent,  and  claimed  restoration  of  their  privil^es ;  and 
Charles  found  it  prudent  to  make  concessions,  reserving  for 
himself  the  satisfaction  of  inflicting  signal  punishment  on  the  in- 
corrigible principality  of  Li^ge.  The  burdens  of  the  *  Piteous 
Peace '  pressed  heavily  upon  that  city ;  the  600,000  florins  of 
fine,  imposed  by  the  last  treaty,  were  more  than  the  inhabi- 
tants were  able  to  pay  now  that  its  trade  was  ruined  by  the  iso- 
lation in  which  it  was  placed.  The  bishop  still  continued  to 
live  at  Huy,  and  the  town  was  given  over  to  disorder.  Pressed 
by  the  Duke's  agents  periodically  for  payment  of  the  fine,  they 
called  upon  their  fellow-towns  to  pay  a  portion,  and  on  the 
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refusal  of  Huj^  marched  against  it.  A  force  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  placed  there  to  protect  the  bishop,  was  obliged  to 
retire ;  and  the  Duke,  in  defence  of  what  he  styled  his  honour, 
caused  his  herald  to  declare  war  against  Li^ge  formally  by  *  torch 

*  and  sword.'  The  King  of  France,  who  had  continued  to  en- 
courage the  people  with  promises  of  assistance,  made  some  efforts 
by  mediation  to  avert  their  fate,  but  ineffectually.  The  Duke 
of  Brittany  and  his  brother  Charles  having  again  joined  their 
interests  for  the  recovery  of  Normandy,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Louis  was  naturally  anxious  to  pre- 
serve so  powerful  an  ally  as  Li^ge.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  which  he  set  on  foot  for  this  purpose,  he  showed 
plainly  how  little  regard  for  treaties,  and  for  Li^ge,  influenced 
him ;  he  made  an  offer  of  an  exchange  of  perfidy — to  leave  the 
Duke  free  to  act  against  Liege  if  the  Duke  would  promise  not 
to  interfere  with  his  movements  against  Brittany.  The  Duke 
rejected  the  proffer  with  disdain,  and  terminated  an  interview 
with  the  Comte  St.  Pol,  the  ambassador  of  Louis,  by  saying  as 
he  mounted  his  horse,  ^  The  Li6gois  are  assembled,  and  within 

*  three  days  I  shall  have  battle.    If  I  lose  it,  you  will  do  as  you 

*  like;  if  I  win,  you  will  leave  the  Bretons  in  peace.'  Had  the 
King  been  capable  of  a  warlike  interference,  he  would  have 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  general  Dammartin,  who  was  posted 
with  a  strong  force  on  the  irontiers,  and  have  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  Li^se ;  but  he  was  as  distrustful  of  fortune  as  of 
all  the  world,  ana  thought  the  risk  too  great  The  people  of 
Lii€ge,  thus  abandoned  to  themselves,  attempted  an  energetic 
defence  with  a  force  of  about  twenty  ^ousand  men  armed  with 
pikes  and  arquebusses;  they  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of 
Brusten.  llie  internal  disorders  of  the  town,  the  despair  into 
which  they  fell  at  finding  themselves  abandoned  bv  Louis,  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  memory  of  Dinant,  incapacitated 
them  from  making  further  defence.  The  town  was  formally 
Burrendered  by  three  hundred  and  forty  citizens,  kneeling  in 
their  shirts  with  heads  and  feet  uncovered,  to  deliver  up  the  keys, 
with  supplications  for  pardon.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown 
down,  and  the  Duke  entered  over  them  like  a  conqueror  with 
drawn  sword ;  the  people,  with  heads  uncovered,  were  ranged 
on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  the  clergy  bearing  tapers  on  the 
other.  In  less  than  a  week  afterwards  the  bell  of  the  people 
sounded  for  the  last  time,  and  the  people  assembled  before  the 
palace  to  hear  their  sentence.  The  terms  of  his  mercy,  if  less 
cruel  than  those  of  Dinant,  were  far  harder  than  those  of  the 
'  Piteous  Peace.'  Every  institution  of  the  town,  its  customs, 
laws,  magistracies,  even  its  guilds,  were  abolished.     Charter? 
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which  had  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  patriots^  Tenerable  with 
centuries  of  antiquity,  were  annihilated*  The  walls  of  the  city 
were  to  be  demolished,  so  that  it  should  be  open  as  a  Tillage. 
All  elections  were  forbidden ;  the  magistrates  were  to  be  named 
by  the  bishop,  and  judged  by  the  civil  law.  A  further  fine  of 
1 15,000  louis  d'ors  was  imposed,  and  twelve  hostages  demanded, 
of  whom  nine  were  decapitated ;  and,  as  a  perpetual  memorial, 
the  Perron,  the  symbol  of  the  liberty  and  autocracy  of  the  town, 
was  taken  away  and  set  up  at  Bruges. 

Mr.  Kirk  finds  clemency  and  a  rigorous  show  of  justice  in 
the  dealings  of  Charles  with  Li^e ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
grounds.  The  Duke  had  no  -nght  whatever  over  Li^e  :  the 
suzerain  over  the  city  was  the  Emperor.  The  only  excuse  fcnr 
his  interference  was  his  relationship  to  Louis  of  Bourbon ;  his 
only  semblance  of  real  authority  was  given  previously  to  the 
*  Piteous  Peace '  by  the  Papal  interdict ;  but  that  was  with* 
drawn  when  the  Papal  Court,  better  informed  of  the  character 
of  the  bishop,  and  learning  the  atrocity  of  the  punishment  of 
Dinant  and  Li^ge,  was  seized  with  compassion  and  dismay  at 
hearing  their  sentence  thus  ruthlessly  executed,  and  sent  a  l^^te, 
a  prelate  of  illustrious  birth  and*benevoIent  character,  to  reconcile 
the  people  and  their  prince,  and  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  nn» 
happy  Li^gois.  The  legatees  interces^sion  was,  however,  treated 
with  Charles  by  contempt,  and  he  continued  in  the  same  im- 
placable  spirit  towards  the  devoted  city,  which  he  wished,  it 
would  seem,  to  render  a  terrible  example,  to  overawe  the  disaf- 
fected throughout  his  dominions.  The  story  of  his  relations  with 
Liege  is  the  leading  and  significant  portion  of  his  history — as 
the  violence  and  ruthlessness  of  his  spirit  were  so  developed  in 
a  relentless  course  of  vengeance,  that  the  most  friendly  bdioldets 
began  already  to  have  forebodings  of  his  tragic  end.  ^J^entrai  em 
'  imagination;  writes  the  Burgundian  chronicler.  'Jem'attemU 
'  a  touL  •  •  •  Lafinfera  lejugemenV  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
too,  while  the  blood  and  tears  of  Li^ge  can  be  shown  to  have 
vnrought  out  their  own  vengeance  on  its  destroyer,  its  betrayer 
was  destined  before  its  walls  to  make  the  most  humiliatipg 
expiation  which  any  monarch  has  ever  undergone. 

For  Louis  still  continued  to  feed  the  unhappy  city  with 
treacherous  hopes,  and  the  people,  in  their  utter  destitution,  still 
continued  to  place  reliance  on  his  engagements.  The  French 
King  had  been  prevented  by  the  menaces  of  the  Duke  from 
interfering  in  the  West  Thus  even  while  Charles  of  Burgundy 
was  overwhelming  the  people  of  Li^e,  the  troops  of  the  Duke  ii 
Brittany  were  overrunning  Normandy,  and  were  already  mastezs 
of  Caen,  Bayeux,  and  the  Cotentin.     As  the  prinoes  were  now 
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again  all  leagued  together,  and  both  the  Dukes  of  Brittany  and 
Burgundy  entering  in  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  for  the  reintro* 
duction  of  English  troops  into  the  country,  Louis  determined 
to  convoke  the  States-General  and  appeal  to  the  nation  against 
the  princes,  as  Philip  the  Fair  had  before  appealed  to  it  against 
the  Pope.*  The  answer  of  the  deputies  assembled  at  Tours  to 
the  appeal  was  as  might  be  anticipated.  Louis  had  long,  with 
that  prescience  of  the  modern  spirit  which  distinguished  him, 
-watched  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  and  had  used  every  art 
to  cajole  and  win  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris  and  of  the  chief 
towns  over  to  his  side.  The  States-General  declared  that  the 
King  was  unable  to  separate  the  duchy  of  Normandy  from 
the  crown ;  that  the  edict  of  Charles  V.  must  be  observed ; 
expressed  the  deepest  indignation  at  the  princes  for  trafficking 
with  the  English,  and  offered  their  lives  and  goods  to  the  King 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  A  deputation  was  appointed, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Constable  St.  Pol,  to  make  known 
these  resolutions  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  but  he  received 
their  embassy  contemptuously ;  the  marriage  which  he  had  con- 
cluded with  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  and  his  apparently  ob- 
stinate determination  to  introduce  the  English  again  into  France, 
raised  a  strong  feeling  against  him  throughout  the  country; 
a  feeling  increased  by  the  severe  method  of  his  administration, 
the  exorbitant  and  unjustifiable  increase  of  his  exactions  as 
feudal  superior,  and  by  the  changes  he  contemplated  in  the 
feudal  laws  and  customs  of  his  states,  while  the  motto  which 
he  now  assumed — Je  Tai  emprim — announced  without  reserve 
his  ambition  to  the  world. 

The  King  had  one  advantage  over  the  Duke  in  the  possession 
of  a  standing  army,  which  was  ever  ready  to  take  the  field, 
-while  the  ponderous  feudal  levies  of  Flanders  and  Burgundy 
were  always  a  long  time  in  assembling.  Of  this  superiority  he 
made  use  in  reconquering  Normandy  for  the  second  time,  while 
the  Burgundian  forces  were  being  slowly  amassed  at  P^ronne. 
Francis  of  Brittany,  with  his  usual  vacillation,  was  so  impressed 
by  this  display  of  activity,  that,  persuaded  by  the  Sire  de  Lescun, 
whose  talents  as  an  intriguer  had  been  recognised  by  the  Eling 
and  bought  over  at  considerable  sacrifice,  he  entered  into  treaty 
with  Louis,  renounced  all  other  alliance,  and  submitted  the 
matter  of  the  apanase  of  '  Monsieur  Charles '  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  and  another. 

.  *  Mr.  Kirk  commits  an  error  in  saying  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  French  monarch  had  of  his  free  will  summoned 
the  States-Greneral. 
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The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  so  enraged  at  the  news  of  this 
treaty  that  he  threatened  to  hang  the  herald  who  brought  him 
the  intelligence.  Louis  had  so  managed  as  to  leave  Charles  alone 
to  make  head  against  all  the  forces  of  the  crown,  which  under 
Dammartin  came  to  confront  him  at  P^ronne.  Had  he  possessed 
anj  capacity  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  he  would  nn- 
doubtedly  have  taken  the  offensive.  His  forces  were  superior  to 
those  of  Charles.  Behind  and  around  him  he  had  a  well-affected 
country,  the  towns  of  which  had  shown  great  readiness  to  make 
sacrifices  in  his  behalf;  while  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  un* 
popular  with  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  had  in  his  rear  a  country 
only  loyal  lyider  the  restraint  of  fear,  powerful  cities  ready  to 
break  into  revolt  at  the  slightest  encouragement,  and  especially 
Li^e,  once  more  on  the  point  of  insurrection.  Louis  might 
probably  on  this  occasion,  by  prompt  and  bold  measures,  have 
overwhelmed  the  Duke  and  add^  Flanders  to  the  Freoeh 
crown  for  ever ;  but  hb  love  of  n^otiation  was  so  great  that, 
while  a  chance  for  it  remained,  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  battle ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  it  was 
very  nearly  his  complete  ruin.  Trusting  to  a  safe  conduct 
written  by  the  hand  of  Charles  himself,  and  attested  by  his 
chief  nobility,  he  ventured  to  place  himself  within  the  walls  of 
Feronne,  in  order  himself  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Many  reasons 
conspired  to  make  him  take  this  step :  his  ancient  mmiliaritj^ 
with  the  Duke,  his  belief  in  Charles's  knightly  word,  his  trust 
in  his  own  powers  of  diplomacy,  his  fear  of  an  Englidi  in vmrion, 
and  his  intense  desire  to  work  out  his  schemes  in  peace ;  but 
even  all  these  reasons  will  doubtless  not  account  for  so  perilous 
a  step  in  such  an  age  of  treachery,  unless  we  consider  tiiat  the 
most  artful  of  men  are  sometimes,  when  their  interests  require 
it,  the  most  credulous  and  confiding.  Louis  remembered  die 
interview  after  the  battle  of  Montlh6ry,  when  Charles  unwit- 
tingly, in  company  with  himself,  walked  within  the  French  lines, 
ana  he  had  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  He 
doubtless  believed  that  he  who  had  pledged  his  written  word — 
in  spite  of  any  accident  which  miff  hi  arise — ^at  the  magnificent 
chief  of  the  order  of  the  Toison  d*Ory  who  piqued  himself  upon 
being  the  real  representative  of  the  feudalism  and  chivalry  of  old 
times,  one  of  whose  first  duties  was  to  respect  the  person  of  the 
seigneur y  and  especially  of  royalty,  would  not  be  less  observant  of 
good  faith.  Neither  can  we  imagine  that  Louis  was  so  simple  as 
to  leave  the  condition  of  Li^e  out  of  the  question  when  he 
made  the  venture,  or  that  the  Duke  was  really  impelled  by  anger 
at  its  outbreak  to  violate  his  promise.  Louis  and  Charles  both 
were  aware  that  the  people  of  Li6ge  had  been  again  in  open 
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revolt  for  a  month  before  the|interview  was  proposed,  and  that 
an  outbreak  of  the  kind  whieh  did  happen  might  be  expected 
from  daj  to  day ;  and  a  simple  comparison  of  dates  proves 
sufficiently  that  the  anger  of  the  Duke  was,  if  not  altogether 
simulated,  yet  created  by  a  willing  self-deception,  for  there  was 
plenty  of  time  for  intelligence  to  arrive  from  Li^ge,  to  correct 
the  first  false  report  (which  might,  after  all,  have  been  an  inven- 
tion) of  the  murder  of  the  bishop,  before  he  constrained  Louis 
to  agn  the  treaty  of  P^ronne,*  The  account  of  the  dis- 
turbed and  sleepless  nights  of  Charles,  and  the  terrible  conflict 
that  was  going  on  within  him,  cannot  be  read  in  Comines 
without  believing  that  he  was  meditating  still  worse  treachery 
than  that  of  which  he  was  guilty.  He  spared  the  King  his  life 
at  the  last ;  but  while  he  did  so,  he  imagined  he  had  hit  upon  a 
course  which  would  annihilate  his  influence,  by  making  him 
the  most  contemptible  among  sovereigns— that  of  being  present 
in  person  under  the  banners  of  Bui^undy,  while  executing 
himself  the  sacrifice  which  his  perfidy  and  his  impotence  had 
brought  upon  those  who  had  trusted  him. 

For  now,  as  before,  all  the  evil- consequences,  both  of  the 
King's  perfidy  and  of  this  unfortunate  stroke  of  policy,  fell  with- 
out delay  on  the  unhappy  people  of  Li^ge.  The  unfortunate 
town  still  continued  in  the  lowest  state  of  prostration  and  despair. 
Many  thousands  of  its  former  inhabitants  were  living  as  outcasts 
and  as  mere  savages  in  the  wilds  of  the  Ardennes.  Humber- 
court,  the  Burgundian  officer  left  there,  governed  the  town  in 
the  ruthless  spirit  of  his  master,  with  confiscations  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  fugitives,  with  incessant  executions  and  imprison- 
ments. The  streets  were  comparatively  deserted  and  the  churches 
empty  and  ruined — ^the  very  women  were  stripped  of  their  per- 
sonal ornaments  to  pay  the  instalments  of  the  enormous  fine 
imposed  on  the  city  as  they  became  due.  When  the  news 
arrived  that  the  King  of  France  had  taken  the  field  again  against 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  exiles  ventured  to  return  to  the  city. 
The  unhappy  outcasts  entered  crying,  *  Vive  le  Roiy  armed  with 
clubs,  sticks,  and  stones,  with  naked  bodies  and  unshorn  matted 
hair.  Any  fate,  they  siud,  were  better  at  home,  than  to  live 
like  beasts  of  prey  in  the  woods.  The  legate  was  seized  with 
compassion  for  the  wretched  people,  and  departed  to  seek  their 
bishop,  to  bring  him  back  and  endeavour  to  establish  order 
once  more  in  the  city.  He  had  partly  succeeded,  and  was  on 
his  way  back,  when  the  bishop  fell  in  with  Humbercourt,  who 

*  The  treaty  of  P^ronne  was  signed  on  the  14th  of  Octaber,  the 
outbreak  of  Liege  happened  on  the  night  of  the  8di  and  9th. 
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easily  persuaded  him  again  to  reW  on  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  alone  for  protection^  and  the  bishop  fixed  his  residence 
with  Humbercourt  at  Tongres.  This  news  aroused  desperation 
once  more  in  the  hearts  of  the  Li^gois :  there  was  to  be  no  end 
to  their  miseries;  even  the  intervention  of  the  Pope  was  to 
avail  them  nothing.  Under  the  frenzied  excitement  of  popular 
feeling  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  attack  on  Tongres,  to  take 
possession  of  the  bishop  and  bring  him  back  to  Li^ge  to  cany 
out  the  plan  of  the  legate.  The  night  attack  was  successfoL 
A  few  of  the  bishop's  attendants  were  cut  down,  but  the  bishop 
himself  was  treated  with  all  respect.  Humbercourt  was  treated 
with  the  courtesies  of  war,  and  even  supplied  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape.  These  occurrences  took  place  the  very  night 
of  the  King's  arrival  at  Peronne,  and  they  afforded  the  Duke  a 
pretext  for  violating  the  safe  conduct  which  he  had  granted. 

Nothing  now  but  a  destruction  of  Li^ge  even  more  ferocious 
than  that  of  Dinant  would  satisfy  the  Duke,  and  he  determined 
that  Louis  should  appear  by  his  side  as  his  accomplice  in  the 
deed.  The  King  made  some  slight  effort  to  escape  from  thia 
humiliation.  But  he  found  he  was  approaching  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  accordingly  entered  into  his  part  and  played  it  out  with 
a  gaiety  of  manner  which  must  have  cost  him  a  fearful  stru^Ie 
to  assume.  There  may  have  existed  princes  who  would  have 
accepted  life  at  the  price  of  .this  frightful  humiliation,  but  we 
doubt  if  any  ever  lived  beside  Louis  who  could  have  appeared 
in  so  shameftil  a  character,  and  not  only  have  concealed  all 
show  of  mortification,  but  appeared  as  if  he  took  a  real  pleasore 
in  it  up  to  the  very  last.*  The  King,  with  300  archers 
of  his  Scottish  guard,  and  wearing  the  Cross  of  St  Andrew, 
marched  with  the  Duke  and  his  forces,  amounting  to  40,000 
men,  against  Li^ge.  The  city,  with  its  walls  thrown  down  on 
every  side,  had  little  chance  of  escape  against  such  an  arma- 
ment. Nevertheless  it  made  a  valiant  but  hopeless  resistance, 
which  gave  time  for  all  the  weak  and  infirm,  and  great  part  of 
the  women,  and  such  as  had  no  wish  for  fighting,  to  escape 
with  what  they  could  save  to  the  woods.  The  Duke,  moreover, 
and  his  forced  ally  nearly  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  fate  they 
were  bringing  upon  the  city.  Six  hundred  mountaineers  of 
Franchemont  resolved  to  penetrate  by  night,  by  a  circuitous 
and  precipitous  path,  into  the  quarter  of  the  camp  where  the 
princes  were  lodged,  and  to  kill  them  or  die  in  the  struggle. 
They  failed  by  a  few  moments,  which  gave  time  for  the  guards, 

*  His  favourite  maxim  was,  Quand  orgueil  chevauche  devani^ 
honte  et  dommage  suivent  de  pres. 
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who  were  asleep,  to  rash  to  the  spot.  This  brave  body  were  slain 
nearly  to  a  man,  after  having  committed  slaughter  on  their 
enemies  and  done  a  deed  equal  in  patriotism  and  daring  to 
any  in  antiquity. 

Charles,  enraged  at  so  audacious  an  attempt,  gave  orders 
for  immediate  assault.     The  King  advised  him  to  wait  a  little 
longer,  but  the  Duke  contemptuously  rejected  his  advice  in  full 
council,  and  said,  ^  If  the  Kinff  is  amud,  let  him  go  to  Namur.' 
Louis  then  threw  himself  with  passion  into  his  part.      While 
the  Liegois  whom  he  hired  to  instigate  revolt  wore  the  white 
Cross  of  France,  he  advanced  against  them  wearing  the  Cross 
of  Burgundy ;  to  their  cries  of   *  Vive  France '  he  replied 
*  Vive   Bourgogne^      The   army  entered  the  town — banners 
displayed,  trumpets  sounding — to  the  cries  of    VilU  gaignee* 
When  it  was  clear  no  further  resistance  was  to  be  apprehended, 
the  town  was  parcelled  out  among  the  troops  for  plunder  and 
massacre.     Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  escaped,  but  a  large 
portion  still  remained ;  most  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
churches — of  which  Li^e  possessed  four  hundred — which  for 
wealth  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  number,  equalled  those  of 
Kome.     It  was  Sunday,  and  the  rites  of  the  Church  were  still 
proceeding  when  the  work  of  spoliation  commenced.     But  no 
asylum  was  sacred  in  the  infernal  tumult  which  ensued.     The 
Duke  by  his  personal  efforts  preserved  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Lambert,  but  all  the  others  were  stripped  of  ornaments,  images, 
reliquaries,  everything  that  could  be  removed.     The  consecrated 
chalice  was  snatched  out  of  the  priest's  hands.     The  convents 
were  forced,  the  nuns  violated  and  slain.     Neither  age,  nor 
sex,  nor  condition  met  with  mercy  except  upon  hope  of  ran- 
som.    The  King,  amid  the  horrible  uproar  of  the  place,  dined 
joyously,  as  though  it  were  a  festival,  praising  the  good  fortune 
and  valour  of  the  Duke  beyond  measure.      *  Apris  disner^ 
says  Comines,  '  le  diet  due  et  lug  se  veirent  en  grant  chi^re  ;  et 
*  xi  le  Roy  avoit  lou^fort  ses  oeuvres  en  derriire,  encores  le  loua 
'  i7  mieulx  en  sa  presence  et  y  prenoit  le  diet  due  plaisir,* 

The  King  kept  up  this  atrocious  farce  to  the  very  last.  When 
consulted  by  the  Duke  as  to  what  should  now  be  done  with 
the  city,  he  smiled  and  told  a  tale  in  the  manner  of  an  Oriental 
apologue,  which  suggested  absolute  destruction.  He  appeared 
to  be  in  no  hurry  to  go.  Two  or  three  days  aftfer  the  cap- 
ture he  began,  nevertheless,  to  sound  the  Duke  by  means  of 
friends  about  his  departure ;  then  spoke  himself, '  en  saige  sorte,* 
Comines  says :  ^  If  his  fair  cousin  had  any  more  need  of  him, 
'  not  to  spare  him ;  but  if  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done, 
'  he  was  desirous  of  going  to  Paris  and  getting  their  treaty 
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^  registered  in  the  parlement/  He  hoped  to  paas  the  oeit 
eummer  with  him  in  Burgnndj— ^/san«  bimm  ehihre.  At 
bust  the  Duke  agreed  to  let  him  go— toti^ours  unff  petit  mtt- 
murant — caused  the  treaty,  however,  to  be  read  before  bim; 
asked  him  if  he  repented  of  anything ;  and  then,  perhaps  with 
some  qualms  of  ooosdence,  made  slight  excuses  for  haying 
brought  him  there.  The  King,  nevertheless,  ratified  the  treaty 
of  Peronne,  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  swear  upon  the  true 
Cross  of  St.  Laud,  the  object  of  his  most  superstitious  venep 
ration.  But  his  address  was  shown  at  the  moment  of  parting. 
The  great  difficulty  had  been  in  settling  the  apanage  for 
his  brother  Charles,  which  was  always  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
princes  a  pretext  for  a  league  i^ainst  the  King.  The  Duke 
had  consented  to  let  Champagne  be  substituted  for  Normandj. 
But  the  Eling  saw  the  immense  advantage  which  his  rival 
would  derive  from  having  the  krge  open  territory  interpoeed 
between  Flanders  and  Burgundy  Proper  in  his  power  throng 
his  influence  over  his  weak-minded  brother,  and  thus  enahKng 
him  to  overlap  all  the  north  and  half  the  west  of  Franea 
Therefore  at  parting,  after  the  Duke  had  conveyed  him  btok 
half  a  league,  the  King  said  suddenly, '  K  perchance  mv  brother, 
*  who  is  in  Brittany^  should  not  be  content  with  tne  setde- 
^  ment  which  I  make  for  him,  for  love  of  you,  what  shall  I 
^  do  ? '  The  Duke  replied  hastily,  '  Do  what  will  content 
^  him.  I  leave  the  matter  to  be  settled  between  you.'  These 
were  precious  words,  which  Louis  carefully  treasured  up;  thej 
released  him  from  the  terrible  penalties  which  ensued  fittnn  a 
violation  of  an  oath  sworn  on  the  Cross  of  St  Liaud,  if  he 
did  not  give  Champagne  to  his  brother.  He  then  went  hastOj 
on  his  way,  wondering  to  find  himself  safe,  and  when  he  reached 
the  border  of  his  own  dominions  dismounted,  and  pressed  his 
lips  to  the  soil,  devoutly  thanking  Gx)d  for  deliverance  from  so 
great  a  peril. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Duke  remained  to  be  completed,  whicli 
was  as  terrible  as  the  destruction  of  a  city  as  large  and  as  rich 
as  Florence  or  Milan  could  make  it:  with  the  exception  of 
the  churches  and  about  three  hundred  houses,  the  whole  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  executions,  drownings,  and  maasar 
ores  extended  over  months.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  nam- 
her  of  the  slain — Charles  would  have  effaced  the  very  sign  of  its 
existence  from  the  earth,  and  this  he  would  have  effected  but  for 
the  churches,  which  he  dared  not  utterly  destroy ;  beneath  th^ 
walls  the  wretched  inhabitants  again  in  the  course  of  time  found 
refuge,  and  the  city  was  beginning  to  rise  agmn  out  of  its  ashes 
when   retribution  overtook  theur  ferocious  destroyer.    After 
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leaving  orders  for  the  ruin  of  Li^ge,  he  proceeded  to  execute 
his  wrath  with  fire  and  sword  upon  the  surrounding  country. 
Wherever  he  turned  he  left  ashes,  ruin,  and  havoc  behind 
him.  He  devastated  Franchemont,  hunted  unhappy  fugitives 
like  wild  beasts  through  the  forests,  burnt  villages,  farms,  mills, 
and  all  instruments  of  labour.  It  was  now  November,  frost 
had  set  in  with  frightful  intensity,  and  thousands  escaped  from 
the  sword  and  fire  of  the  pursuer,  only  to  perish  miserably  of 
cold  and  hunger  in  the  snowy  recesses  and  frost-bound  caves  of 
the  Ardennes.  Such  were  the  deeds  by  which  he  earned  for 
himself  the  title  of  Charles  the  Terrible. 

The  fate  of  Li^ge  spread   terror  throughout  the  cities  of 
Flanders,  and  soon  afterwords  a  deputation  from  Ohent  waited 
upon  the  Duke  in  his  palace  at  Brussels,  to  know  what  judg- 
ment he  was  pleased  to  pass  upon  them  for  their  riotous  conduct 
at  the  ^  Joyous  Entry.'    Hitherto  their  supplications  and  ex- 
cuses had  remained  without  reply.     The  Duke,  after  making 
the  burghers  wait  in  the  deep  snow  in  the  courtyard  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  caused  them  to  be  admitted.     They  advanced  to  the 
dais,  where  Charles  sate  in  all  the  state  of  Burgundy,  sur- 
rounded by  princes,  nobles,  ambassadors,  and  the  knights  of  the 
Taison  d*  Or,   They  laid  the  banners  of  ^eir  guilds  on  the  floor, 
and  kneeling,  simultaneously  asked  for  ^  mercy.'    The  Duke's 
mercy  was  the  annulment  of  their  charter  granted  by  Philip  the 
Fair  in  1301,  which  his  chancellor  slit  before  them  with  a  knife, 
and  the  abrogation  of  aU  the  concessions  which  he  had  made  at 
the  Joyous  Entry.   At  the  same  time  a  new  line  of  policy  now 
distinctly  presented  itself  to  his  ambitious  mind*  Among  the 
ambassadors  who  were  present  at  his  court  at  Brussels  was  one 
from  Greorge  Fodiebrad,  Ean^  of  Bohemia,  the  ablest  of  the 
German  Electoral  Princes,  with  an  offer  to  promote  the  election 
of  Charles  to  the  dignity  of  'King  of  the  Bomans.'     The 
fame  of  his  wealth  and   power  filled  Europe,  of  which  still 
more  convincing  testimony  is  offered  by  the  advances  of  Sigis- 
mund,  Duke  of  Austria,  who  had  just  been  obliged  to  conclude 
a  disadvantageous  peace  with  his  hereditary  enemies  the  Swiss, 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  pay  them  a  large  sum  of  money. 
In  the  hope  of  securing  the  permanent  assistance  of  so  powerful 
a  champion  as  Charles  against  his  neighbours,  Sigismund  came 
to  an  agreement  to  mortgage   the  possession  of  Alsace  to 
Charles, — the  commencement  of  a  connexion  and  of  dreams  of 
ambition  which  lured  the  impetuous  prince  to  his  destruction. 

Four  years,  however,  intervened  before  he  became  convinced 
that  his  schemes  of  aggrandisement  might  be  more  easily  realised 
through  Germany,  man  by  direot  attempts  to  undermine  the 
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monarchy  of  France.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to 
unrayel  the  tangled  skein  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy  which 
runs  through  this  period — ^in  which  the  threads  of  the  desti* 
nies  of  France  and  England  find  themselves  straneely  inteN 
mingled.  This  portion  of  Mr.  Ejrk*s  narrative  is  perhapi 
the  most  satisfactory  in  his  volumes,  and  he  has  been  enabled 
to  recover  from  obscurity  some  of  the  hidden  features  of  this 
little  understood  period  of  English  history — filled  up  with  the 
wars  of  the  Roses — by  viewing  it  throufj^h  the  medium  of  the 
French  and  Burgundian  chroniclers.  That  the  intrigues  and 
factions  of  France  and  England  should  be  thus  mixed  together 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  we  two  countries.  The  House  of  Lancaster 
had  secured  the  alle^ance  of  the  nation  to  the  sovereignty 
which  it  had  usurped  by  the  superior  abilities  of  its  first  two 
monarchs  and  the  brilliant  achievements  with  which  the  popnlir 
craving  for  French  conquest  had  been  satisfied.  The  fortunes  of 
that  House  had  fallen  with  the  decay  of  the  English  dominion 
in  France;  and  the  young  monarch  of  York  who  thrust  the 
imbecile  Henry  from  the  throne,  saw  that  the  surest  road  to 
English  popularity  would  be  by  opening  again  the  career  oS  vic- 
tory in  France.  He  was  naturally  therefore  the  enemy  of  Lotm, 
whom  he  treated  as  a  usurper,  and  who  had  endeavoured  in  im 
to  enter  into  relations  with  him.  The  commercial  interests  of 
Flanders  and  of  England  being  closely  interwoven,  and  the 
object  of  enmity  of  Edward  and  the  Duke  being  identical,  it 
was  hardly  possible  but  that  the  latter,  in  spite  of  his  Lancas- 
trian descent^  should  be  drawn  into  alliance  with  the  English 
reigning  monarch.  Similarly,  when  Warwick  broke  away  in 
disgust  from  the  king  whom  he  had  made,  and  began  with  his 

Eowerful  arm  and  intriguing  brain  to  pull  to  pieces  the  fabric 
e  had  set  up,  Louis,  on  his  side,  ruelied  eagerly  to  his  assist- 
ance, with  the  hope  of  establishing  any  ouier  dynasty  than 
that  of  York,  and  thus  preventing  England  and  Burgundy 
from  being  again  united  in  arms  for  the  conquest  of  France. 
Thus  Warwick  and  Edward  were  by  turns  fugitives,  the  one 
in  France  the  other  in  Flanders,  and  the  revenues  of  both 
countries  were  strained  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  No  brain,  possibly,  but  that  of  Louis  could 
have  conceived,  and  no  art  but  his  have  brought  about,  the  un- 
natural alliance  of  Warwick,  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  Lan- 
castrians, with  the  high-souled  Margaret  and  her  unhappy  son. 
It  was  he  who  prepared  the  short-lived  triumph  of  the  Bed 
Rose,  and  caused  again  for  a  few  moments  the  pale  and  aged 
figure  of  Henry  to  appear  like  a  ghost  upon  the  throne ;  and 
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when  the  star  of  the  great  earl  set  for  ever  at  Baraet^  and  the 
last  branch  of  the  White  Kosc  was  cut  down  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Tewkesbury,  none  sorrowed  more  than  Louis,  or  felt 
more  exultation  than  Charles  of  Burgundy. 

The  battle  of  Tewkesbury  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  French 
JBIing,  and  his  position  then  became  extremely  critical ;  but  it 
"was  the  last  great  reverse  which  he  experienced,  and  from  that 
time  bis  fortune  was  ever  on  the  ascendant.  The  lowest  point, 
however,  of  his  career  was  P^ronne;  and  even  in  the  two  years 
*which  intervened  between  that  period  and  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, he  had  contrived  to  recover  a  great  deal  of  lost  ground. 
Waiting  patiently  at  first  for  the  memory  of  his  humiliation  to 
fade  away,  he  took  advantage  of  the  parting  words  of  the 
X)uke  to  induce  his  weak-minded  and  unstable  brother  to  accept 
the  apanage  of  Guienne  in  lieu  of  Champagne,  and  by  adroit 
management  he  had  completely  for  a  time  recovered  his 
confidence  and  affection.  By  similar  treatment  he  likewise 
detached  the  Duke  of  Brittany  from  the  League.  He  called 
together  at  Tours  an  assembly  of  notables,  who  declared 
the  treaty  of  Peronne  to  have  been  extorted  by  treason 
and  violence  and  to  be  of  no  effect  \^  and  the  parliament 
sent  a  summons  to  the  Duke  by  an  usher  to  appear  to  answer 
the  charge  of  Use  majestic  By  these  and  other  measures  he 
completely  isolated  Charles,  and  while  he  was  still  in  the  full 
flow  of  exultation  at  the  news  of  Warwick's  successful  invasion, 
he  had  once  more  got  possession  of  the  coveted  towns  of  the 
Somme,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  'treaty  of  Conflans,  but  which 
he  never  again  ceased  to  hold.  Then  came  a  counter-tide  of 
ill  success:  the  Lancastrian  cause  was  lost;  his  fickle-minded 
brother  was  again  lured  over  to  the  side  of  his  enemies;  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  followed  him ;  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Foix, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  south  of  France,  all  once  more  joined 
Charles  of  Burgundy  in  a  solid  league  against  Louis,  who 
for  the  last  time  stood  alone  against  his  vassals  arming  and 
in  arms.  The  belief  was  now  universal  that  he  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  His  own  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  deserted 
him  and  sought  the  protection*  of  his  rival.  Nicolas,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  was  affianced  to  his  daughter,  broke  off  the 
engagement  and  joined  the  throng  of  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
the  heiress  of  Burgundy ;  while  foreign  Powers  took  occasion 
to  show  the  slight  value  they  put  upon  the  friendship  of  the 
French  monarch.  The  confederates  once  more  employed  the 
hypocritical  pretence  of  the  Public  Weal — a  pretence  which 
Charles,  however,  now  disdained  to  employ.    *  Do  you  think,'  he 
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Mid  to  Cominee,  then  his  chamberlain,  *  that  if  I  lead  my  army 

*  into  France,  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  V  Comines 
smiled  in  reply ;  and  he  added  sarcastically,  *  I  love  France 
^  better  than  they  imagine ;  for  instead  of  one  king,  I  would 
'  give  them  six/     The  leaguers  boasted  that  '  English,  Bor- 

*  gundians,  Bretons,  would  all  now  hunt  down  the  fox;  and  that 

*  they  would  put  so  many  dogs  on  his  track  that  he  could  noc 

*  possibly  escape.'  Louis  in  his  extremity,  though  hard  beset, 
never  lost  heart,  and  redoubled  his  activity :  every  iDtrigoe 
which  his  fertile  and  ingenious  mind  could  suggest  was  still 
employed  to  divide  his  enemies.  With  his  brother,  with  the 
Duke,  with  one  and  all,  he  did  what  could  be  done  by  o^o- 
tiation;  he  reinforced  his  army,  and,  above  all,  he  issued  an 
ordonnnnce,  praying  son  hon  populaire  that  henceforward  in  every 
town  wheir  the  bell  struck  midday,  every  one  should  kneel  and 
say  three  Ave  Marias  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, — the  origin, 
it  is  said,  of  the  Angelus^  continued  in  every  Catholic  oountzy 
to  the  present  day. 

His  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  significant 
of  the  times  and  of  the  men.  A  truce  existed  between  the  par- 
ties :  Louis  proposed  to  turn  it  into  a  peace,  and  offered  to  give 
up  the  precious  towns  on  the  Somme,  if  the  Duke  would  abandon 
his  allies,  the  Dukes  of  Brittany  and  Guienne.  The  Duke  agreed, 
but  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  princes  to  tell  them  that  whatever 
engagement  he  entered  into,  they  should  have  no  fear — it  was 
but  a  trick  to  get  the  towns.  Thus  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1471  ensued  a  contest  of  diplomacy  be- 
tween the  King  and  Duke,  the  Duke  refusing  to  sign  the  treaty 
or  to  perform  any  of  the  remaining  articles  in  it  until  the  towns 
were  in  his  possession.  At  last  he  gave  in,  and  agreed  to  siga 
the  treaty.  But  it  was  then  too  late :  the  King  refused.  Hjb 
brother,  who  had  been  the  chief  pretext  of  the  revolt  of  hia  rebel- 
lious vassals,  had  died  suddenly — a  piece  of  good  fortune  so  oppor- 
tune that  Louis  was  accused,  apparently  without  reason,of  having 
had  him  poisoned.  Charles,  furious  at  being  baidked  in  his 
game  of  duplicity,  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  career  of  vio- 
lence which  is  associated  with  his  name.  He  waged  war  against 
France :  such  a  war  as  he  had  waged  against  Dinant  and  against 
Li^ge — a  war  of  *  fire  and  blood,'  of  havoc  and  exterminatioii. 
Bursting  through  the  French  boundaries,  he  fell  first  upon  If  esle,  j 
a  small  and  defenceless  town.  The  troops  on  entering  made  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  whom  they  met — dragged  all  the 
town-folk  they  could  find  from  their  hiding-places  and  hanged 
them — took  the  archers,  lopped  off  their  right  hands  at  the 
wrist,  and  let  them  go.   The  churches,  as  usual^  being  the  chief 
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places  of  refuge,  were  heaped  with  dead.  The  Duke  rode  into 
the  principal  church  without  dismounting  from  his  horse,  who 
stepped  in  blood  to  the  fetlocks,  and  as  he  looked  on  the  scattered 
bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  he  crossed  himself  and 
said:  *  Saint  George!  here  is  a  fair  sight!     I  see  I  have  good 

*  butchers  with  me ! '  Plundering,  burning,  and  slaying  on 
every  side,  the  great  army  arrived  before  Beauvais.  But  the 
story  of  the  atrocities  of  Nesle  gave  counige  even  to  the  weakest, 
and  an  heroic  defence  was  made.  The  women  took  part  in  the 
conflict ;  and  the  courage  of  one,  a  girl,  has  placed  her  name  next 
on  the  list  of  French  heroines  to  that  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  the 
first  assault,  unarmed,  she  wrested  the  Burgundian  standard 
from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  who  had  planted  it  on  the  wall, 
and  the  trophy  is  still  treasured  in  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  of  the  town 
she  assisted  to  defend. 

After  some  days  of  siege,  the  Duke,  who  disdained  to  invest 
the  place  regularly,  hurled  his  troops  in  a  wild  assault  against 
the  walls.  But  he  had  here  to  do  with  no  unprotected  city 
like  Dinant  or  Li^ge.  The  assailants  were  driven  shamefully 
back  with  a  loss  of  1,200  killed  and  wounded.  The  town  was 
reinforced,  and  Dammartin,  with  the  King's  troops,  began 
manoeuvring  on  his  flanks.  After  raging  in  impotence  for 
some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  declaring  *  that 

*  it  was  easy  to  have  taken  the  town  had  he  chosen,  but  that  he 

*  wanted  to  join  his  brother  of  Brittany,'  he  retired  in  the  night, 

*  sant  trompetteSy  and  took  his  way  across  Normandy,  plundering 
and  burning  every  defenceless  place  on  his  route.  He  effected 
nothing,  however,  by  this  ruthless  campaign.  Louis,  with  his 
usual  skill,  partly  by  pressure  and  partly  by  cajolery,  had 
drawn  off  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  induced  him  to  enter 
into  a  separate  accommodation.  Charles  then  signed  a  truce 
which,  though  terminable  for  a  year,  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time ;  and  there  were  no  more  direct  hostilities  between  the  King 
and  his  formidable  vassal.  Louis,  who  was  well  instructed  of 
the  schemes  and  complications  into  which  the  Duke's  insatiable 
ambition  was  now  drawing  him  on  the  side  of  Germany,  joyfully 
yielded  him  every  opportunity  of  turning  his  furious  force  in 
another  dinection  ;  and  the  ungovernable  violence  and  imperious 
obstinacy  of  the  feudal  chieftain,  free  from  all  obstacles  on  the 
side  of  France,  rushed  onwards  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to 
dash  itself  to  pieces  finally  against  the  granite  buttresses  of  the 
Alps. 

Charles  was  now  in  fact  under  the  fascination  of  dreams  of 
empire  which  lured  him  to  his  end.  Of  their  precise  nature 
at  Tarious  times^  in  absence  of  evidence^  we  are  left  much  to 
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conjecture.  At  one  time  he  meditated  a  kingdom  of  the  Bhine, 
at  another  the  acquisition  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Grermany, 
at  another,  apparently,  the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  Burgundian  Goths.  Such  visionary  aims  were  necessanij 
confined  to  bis  own  solitary  ruminations,  as  from  time  to  time  he 
withdrew  in  sombre  abstraction  from  the  splendid  and  puUie 
life  of  his  court,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
apartments.  For  what  glimpses  we  can  get  of  them,  we  must 
trust  to  some  chance  document  recovered  from  the  dusty  archives 
of  Dijon  or  Brussels,  which  treasured  up  a  few  fleeting  wonii 
from  his  lips,  or  to  such  indications  of  his  policy  as  chroniders 
who  were  not  in  his  confidence  can  afford  us.  He  has  been 
styled,  extravagantly,  the  Napoleon  of  the  middle  ages;  but  little 
real  similarity  can  be  found  between  them;  his  blundering  nod 
doubtful  victory  at  Montlhfiry,  and  the  sack  of  defenceless  towns, 
being  the  only  successful  military  achievements  of  his  wild 
career.  Yet  he  possessed  some  of  the  virtues  as  well  as  all  die 
vices  of  a  conqueror :  he  was  chaste,  temperate,  and  indefiatig- 
ably  industrious  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  fidd,  although  he 
was  merciless,  unscrupulous,  and  inexorable — qualities  which 
marked  him  out  to  be  the  scourge  of  humanity  without  any  of 
the  compensating  advantages  with  which  successful  conquest  is 
sometimes  attended. 

The  later  chapters  of  Mr.  Kirk's  volumes  are  not  so  satis- 
factory as  the  portion  of  his  work  which  we  have  now  tra- 
versed :  he  has  yielded  too  much  to  the  temptation  of 
appearing  as  an  apologist,  and  the  ambition  of  attempting  to 
reverse  one  of  the  most  unanimous  judgments  of  history  baa 
operated  unfavourably,  not  only  on  the  spirit,  but  also  on  the 
composition  of  his  history.  Unseasonable  political  disquisi- 
tions, loose  »ia  argument  and  unsound  and  unphilosophic  in 
applications  of  fact,  break  the  course  of  events;  whfle  he 
has  destroyed  the  impression  which  should  be  conveyed  of 
the  headlong  violence  and  restless  aggressions  of  Charles,  and  of 
the  panics  and  apprehensions  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  which  were 
their  consequences,  by  a  straggling  method  of  narration  which 
fails  to  show  occurrences  in  their  close  and  natural  sequence. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  Duke's  wild  career  and  ultimate  ruin 
was  his  anomalous  position,  and  the  anachronism,  so  to  speal^ 
of  his  very  existence.  Charles  inherited  enormous  power,  whilst 
the  duties  attached  to  it  were  so  multitudinous,  so  hetero- 
geneous, and  in  many  eases  so  conflicting,  that  no  fixed  lines  of 
conduct  were  apparent  for  his  guidance.  By  a  culminating 
caprice  of  destiny,  he  was  the  greatest  feudal  chief  since  feudalism 
had  existed^  and  this  when  the  spirit  of  the  institutioB  bid 
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departed^  and  feudalism  for  all  beneficial  purposes  was  dead. 
The  medley  of  states  whose  immense  resources  he  wielded  were 
assembled  under  his  dominion  by  hereditary  chance  or  by  the 
accident  of  marriage.  Beneath  him  were  a  diversity  of  tongues^ 
dialects,  laws,  customs^  and  interests.  Seated  at  once  upon  the 
Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Saone,  no  unity  of  purpose  or 
policy  was  to  be  discovered  amid  the  Babel  of  voices,  French, 
Surgundian,  Flemish,  and  WaUoon,  who  addressed  him  as  their 
sovereign. 

To  increase  his  confusion  he  himself  was  of  no  distinct  na- 
tionality, but  a  mixture  of  French,  English,  Portuguese,  and 
Bavarian ;  and  with  greater  power  at  his  command  than  that 
possessed  by  any  monarch  of  the  time,  he  was  at  once  a  vassal 
of  France  and  a  vassal  of  the  Empire.  It  was  perhaps  not  im- 
possible to  have  moulded  an  Empire  out  of  such  incongruous 
elements;  but  it  required  a  more  comprehensive  and  politic 
genius  than  his  to  achieve  it,  as  it  certainly  demanded  a  wiser 
and  gentler  nature  not  to  be  exalted  by  the  possession  of  such 
vast  and  undefined  prerogatives  to  arrogance  advancing  to  the 
verge  of  madness.  Another  characteristic,  too,  of  his  career, 
which  Mr.  Kirk  has  omitted  to  censure,  is  the  impetuosity  with 
which  he  dashed  at  one  scheme  of  ambition  after  another,  with- 
out bringing  his  former  project  to  any  conclusion,  or  taking  pre- 
cautions against  the  hostile  feelings  which  he  had  excited. 

The  events  of  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  hurried  onwards 
with  frightful  rapidity,  until  they  precipitated  him  to  destruc- 
tion. In  1473,  immediately  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
France,  he  completed  the  usurpation  of  Gueldres,  and  thus 
added  a  fifth  duchy  to  the  Burgundian  dominions.  The  history 
of  the  acquisition  of  Gueldres  was  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
scandalous  wickedness  of  the  age.  Weary  of  waiting  for  the 
decease  of  Arnold  Duke  of  Gueldres,  his  son  Adolphus  had 
the  old  man  seized  at  the  ducal  palace  of  Nimeguen  in  bed, 
in  the  middle  of  a  pitiless  winter  night,  dragged,  with  scanty 
clothing  and  bare  feet,  across  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Waal, 
and  confined  in  a  small  and  wretched  subterranean  dungeon  in 
the  castle  of  Burpn.  The  aged  Duke  lay  there  for  five  years  in 
horrible  captivity,  uttering  groans  and  lamentations  which 
reached  the  ears  of  all  who  approached  the  spot.  The  Duke 
of  Bui^undy,  at  the  requisition  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor, 
interfered,  liberated  Arnold  from  prison  by  a  body  of  Bur- 
gundian troops,  and  summoned  Adolphus  to  appear  before  him. 
Adolphus  refused  all  accommodation  short  of  being  allowed  to 
retain  the  whole  ducal  sovereignty,  and  Arnold,  before  the 
Burgundian  court,  threw  down  his  gage  and  defied  his  son 
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to  mortal  combat.  Adolphus  was  arrested,  tried  before  the 
Court  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment ;  while  Charles  took  occasion  to  seize  the  Ducby 
of  Gueldres  for  himself,  although  Adolphus  had  left  an  inno- 
cent son,  in  defence  of  whose  rights  the  inhabitants  of  the 
duchy  flew  to  arms.  Their  revolt,  however,  was  suppressed  by- 
Charles,  who  entered  Gueldres  with  an  army,  took  possession 
of  it  in  August  1473,  and  kept  the  young  Duke  a  captiTe. 
Immediately  after  this  exploit,  he  proceeded  up  the  Rhine  to 
hold  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  order  to 
bring  to  conclusion  the  weightiest  negotiation  of  his  life,  and 
one  which  had  been  agitated  backwards  and  forwards  for  the 
last  four  years, — the  permanent  alliance  of  Burgundy  and 
Austria;  a  project  which,  though  abortive  at  the  time,  was 
carried  into  effect  after  his  decease,  and  had  a  portentous  in- 
fluence on  the  subsequent  events  of  European  history. 

This  alliance  had  originally  been  conceived  by  Sigismund, 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  when  he  came  to  negotiate  the  sur- 
render of  Alsace,  and  became  ocular  witness  of  the  pomp  and 
power  of  Burgundy  at  Bruges  in  1468.  Seeing  that  the  great 
Duke  of  the  Occident  had  but  one  daughter,  who  would  pro- 
bably inherit  all  the  splendour  and  power  which  dazzled  his 
imagination,  it  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  her  marriage 
with  Maximilian,  son  of  the  reigning  Emperor  and  his  cousin* 
german,  would  greatly  advance  the  prospects  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  The  Princess  Mary  of  Burgundy  had  up  to  this 
time  been  a  powerful  magnet  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke,  who 
bad  promised  her  successively  to  various  suitors  to  gain  them 
over  to  his  side,  without  any  intention  of  keeping  his  faith. 
He  said  to  his  confidants  that  ^  he  would  sooner  make  himself  a 
*  monk  than  give  himself  a  son-in-law.'  An  alliance,  however, 
of  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  the  Emperor  seemed  to  open  a 
way  for  himself  to  the  Imperial  throne.  After  much  nego- 
tiation, spread  over  four  or  five  years,  it  was  at  length  agreed 
that  a  betrothal  should  take  place,  and  that  Charles  should 
receive  the  title  of  King  of  the  Burgundian  States,  and  the 
appointment  of  *  Vicar-General  of  the  whole  Empire,'  irre- 
vocably and  for  life,  with  a  pledge  from  the  electors  of  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  when  vacated  by  Frederick's  demth. 
A  personal  conference  was  then  arranged,  the  ostensible  object 
of  which  was  the  investiture  of  Charles  with  his  recent  con- 
quest, the  imperial  fiefs  of  Gueldres  and  Zutphen.  To  carry 
this  negotiation  through,  in  spite  of  the  susceptible  prid^ 
of  the  weak  Frederick  and  the  suspicions  of  the  electors 
of  Germany,   required  the  most  delicate  management;  bat 
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Charles,  with  his  usual  contempt  of  such  considerations,  marched 
to  Metz,  the  place  appointed  for  the  interview,  with  14,000  men 
and  400  pieces  of  artillery.  Before  entering  the  town,  he  re- 
quired possession  of  a  gate,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
force  should  be  admitted  within  the  walls.  The  free  citv  not 
only  had  cause  to  fear  the  formidable  character  of  its  proposed 
guest,  but  its  suspicions  were  still  further  increased  by  a  late 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  get  possession  of  the  town  by 
If icolas  of  Lorraine  with  the  connivance  of  Charles :  it  refused 
to  give  up  the  keys  of  the  town,  or  to  admit  more  than  500  men. 
The  Emperor  then  changed  the  place  of  interview  for  Treves. 
The  conference  lasted  eight  weeks,  and  during  this  time 
Charles,  who  chose  to  play  the  host  rather  than  the  guest  as 
in  reality  he  was,  exhibited  in  sumptuous  entertainments 
at  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Maximin  all  the  vaunted  Burgundian 
magnificence.  But  the  Germans  looked  on  all  this  overbearing 
display  with  no  favourable  eyes,  while  the  Burgundian  nobles 
despised  the  Germans  as  mean,  poor,  and  dirty.  Much  folly 
is  it,  says  Comines,  for  two  great  princes  to  hold  interviews  in 
person:  it  always  breeds  envy  and  ill-will.  Nevertheless,  the 
negotiations  still  proceeded  in  secret  between  Charles  and  the 
Emperor.  The  ceremony  of  the  investiture  of  Gueldres  took 
place  in  the  public  square.  The  Duke,  on  horseback  and  in 
armour,  but  bareheaded,  rode  three  times  round  the  Emperor, 
seated  in  state  on  a  lofty  platform;  then  ascended  the  steps, 
preceded  by  a  herald-at-arms  bearing  his  escutcheon,  and  knelt 
to  do  homage.  The  day  on  which  he  was  to  be  invested  with 
the  sovereignty  of  Burgundy  and  named  Vicar-General  of  the 
Empire  was  finally  appointed  for  the  25th  of  November  1473. 
Crown  and  sceptre  were  already  prepared,  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  more  powerful  of  the  electors  persuaded  the  Em- 
peror to  abandon  the  arrangement;  and  as  the  forces  of  the 
Duke  were  in  possession  of  the  town,  the  Emperor,  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  opposition,  on  the  night  of  the  24  th  embarked  by 
stealth  in  a  boat  and  floated  down  the  Moselle. 

Baulked  thus  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing  a  great  design, 
Charles  nevertheless  took  two  steps  in  the  same  year  in 
advance  towards  the  dominion  of  the  Bhineland.  He  caused 
himself,  in  November,  to  be  named  Protector  of  the  Electorate 
of  Cologne ;  and  in  December,  by  intriguing  with  the  nobles 
of  Lorraine,  he  secured  four  of  the  strongest  frontier  towns,  and 
made  his  entry  into  Nancy  by  the  side  of  the  young  Duke,  whom 
he  had  completely  overawed  into  insignificance.  These  three 
advantages  were  gained  in  less  than  six  months,  and,  under  the 
prestige  of  their  success,  he  advanced,  on  the  21st  of  December^ 
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with  his  dreaded  banner  through  the  defiles  of  the  Yosges  and 
descended  upon  Alsace. 

It  was  now  five  years  since  Sigismund,  Duke  of  Austria,  find- 
ing himself  worsted  in  one  of  the  interminable  series  of  boetilitiet 
between  his  House  and  the  Swiss  ConfMeracy,  had  mortgaged  to 
Charles,  for  50,000  florins,  the  landgraviate  of  Alsace,  the  county 
of  Ferette,  Breisach,  and  the  four  *  Forest  Towns,'  Rheinfeldt, 
Seckingen,  Lauffenberg,  and  Waldshut.  Charles,  under  this  in- 
strument, was  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  territory,  engaging 
himself  at  the  same  time  to  protect  Sigismund  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Swiss,  and  use  all  his  influence  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  differences  between  thenu  In 
consequence  of  this  convention,  Charles  possessed  himself  of 
Alsace,  and  appointed  Peter  von  Hagenbach  landvoght  or 
bailifi*  over  the  district.  Hi^enbach  was  himself  a  native  of  the 
Sundgau  in  Alsace,  one  of  the  small  robber  nobles,  who  knew 
no  law  but  that  of  force,  who  were  the  terror  of  induatry 
and  commerce,  and  continually  at  war  with  the  free  towns, 
whose  vessels  and  caravans  they  unceasingly  plundered.  As  a 
needy  adventurer,  he  had  become  a  soldier  of  fortune  under  the 
Burgundian  banners ;  he  had  risen  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye 
of  his  master — had  in  fact  directed  the  bombardment  of  Dinant, 
and  been  employed  in  the  correspondence  between  the  Duke  and 
the  Court  of  Vienna.  His  conduct  in  Alsac^  did  not  belie  his 
origin.  Hts  government  was  a  government  of  terror,  and  unit^ 
the  most  opposite  interests,  divided  by  enmities  of  ancient  date, 
in  unanimous  execration.  The  nobles  united  with  the  towns 
and  the  Swiss  in  demanding  redress  for  his  cruelty,  rapine, 
and  extortion.  Mr.  Kirk  attempts,  in  the  most  impassioned 
manner,  and  with  a  very  extravagant  allusion  to  Cromwell, 
to  enlist  the  reader's  sympathies  in  favour  of  Hagenbach; 
but  we  are  unable  to  discover  one  particle  of  new  evid^ice 
which  he  has  brought  forward  in  his  favour.  If  any  historic 
testimony  is  to  be  believed  at  all,  he  was  a  petty  tyrant  of  the 
most  revolting  character,  who,  besides  his  merciless  and  wanton 
cruelty,  practised  the  most  disgusting  profligacy,  cynicism, 
and  impiety.  He  treated  with  the  coarsest  mockery  and  ribaldry 
every  institution,  moral  and  religious,  and  trampled  upon  every 
right  and  every  privilege.  In  spite  of  express  stipulations  and 
traditionary  exemptions,  he  established  imposts  on  the  neces- 
sities and  commodities  of  life,  and  put  to  death  the  deputies  sent 
to  remonstrate  with  him.  Not  content  with  oppressing  those 
under  his  rule,  he  began  vexatious  aggressions  on  the  neighbour- 
ing free  towns — Colmar,  Basle,  Strasbourg ;  and  Miilhausen,  an 
imperial  city,  received  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
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federacy^  was  placed  in  a  state  of  rigorous  blockade.  The  Swiss^ 
who  were  wont  to  travel  and  trade  among  the  towns  of  Alsace, 
complained  of  the  injuries  committed  against  their  merchants 
and  allies,  bnt  they  received  an  insulting  reply.  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  Duke,  who  gave  answer  that  he  had  appointed  a 
governor  to  please  himself,  and  not  his  subjects  or  neighbours. 
Hagenbach  and  his  creatures  now  knew  no  limits ;  one  of  the 
latter  took  prisoner  a  whole  convoy  of  Swiss  traders,  and 
demanded  a  high  ransom ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  entered  into  a  strict  league  with  the  free  towns  of 
Alsace. 

After  three  years  of  these  vexations  and  cruelties,  the  terror- 
stricken  people  heard  that  the  implacable  Charles,  the  destroyer 
of  Dinant  and  Li^ge,  was  coming  down  amongst  them,  led  by 
Hagenbach,  at  the  head  of  8,000  troops,  among  whom  were 
2,000  cavalry,  Lombard  mercenaries,  whose  reputation  for 
brutal  and  unbridled  license  was  spread  throughout  Europe. 
Reports,  moreover,  had  transpired  of  the  proceedings  of  Treves, 
which  induced  both  Swiss  and  Alsatians  to  believe  that  they 
themselves  were  to  be  the  first  victims  to  Charles's  ambition 
of  a  Burgundian  kingdom.  A  universal  panic  spread  through 
the  country.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  face  of  the 
destroyer  and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland.  The  peasants  shut 
themselves  up  with  their  cattle  in  the  castles  and  cities,  the 
towns  closed  their  gates  as  in  time  of  siege.  At  the  first  village 
where  the  Duke  passed  the  night  the  inhabitants  entrenched 
themselves  in  the  cemetery.  Colmar  refused  to  admit  him  with 
more  than  two  hundred  horse.  Basle  put  the  city  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and,  to  avoid  surprise,  illuminated  every  night  the 
bridge  over  the  Khine.  Berne  took  as  much  precaution  as 
though  actual  war  was  declared.  But  Miilhausen,  which  had 
most  raised  the  anger  of  Hagenbach,  despaired  of  its  safety. 
Women  rushed  wildly  through  the  streets;  the  relics  were  car- 
ried in  procession ;  litanies  were  ^ung  in  the  churches ;  the 
children  wept ;  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  sie^e.  Charles, 
however,  did  not  tarry  in  the  country.  He  received  the  oaths 
of  some  of  the  towns,  and  heard  coldly  the  complaints  of  the 
inhabitants  and  those  of  the  city  of  Berne,  but  supported 
Hagenbach  in  all  he  had  done.  Then,  with  his  soldiers 
plundering  and  offering  violence  on  all  sides  like  a  conquering 
army,  he  marched  on  to  Besan9on  and  Dijon,  which  latter 
city  he  entered  on  the  23rd  January  1474,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  death  of  his  father,  and  displayed  anew,  in  a  triumphal 
entry,  the  gorgeous  state  which  had  excited  the  envy  of  the 
Germans  at  Treves.     At  the  conclusion  of  a  banquet,  given  in 
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the  ancient  capital  of  his  duchy  to  the  estatea  of  the  two 
BurgundieS)  he  made  a  speech  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
jealousy  and  suspicions  of  his  neighbours.  He  talked  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Bui^iindy,  which  the  kings  of  France  had 
usurped  and  turned  into  a  duchy;  and  then  said,  oniinously, 
that  he  had  thoughts  in  his  mind  which  he  would  trust  to  none 
but  himself.  His  discourse  at  Dijon  excited  anew  all  the  fears 
and  distrust  to  which  the  former  part  of  his  career  had  given 
rise.  All  his  acts  and  thoughts  now  indicated  the  establishment 
of  a  great  independent  power.  He  set  up  a  parliament  at 
Malines  in  imitation  of  that  of  Paris,  called  upon  the  reluctant 
states  of  Flanders  to  provide  means  for  establishing  a  perma- 
nent army,  and  caused  researches  to  be  made  as  to  the  limits 
and  traditions  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bui^ndy.  Such 
manifestations,  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  usurpation  of 
Gueldres,  his  protectorate  over  Cologne,  hb  military  occupation 
of  Lorraine  and  his  proceedings  in  Alsace,  and  his  abortive 
projects  upon  Germany,  necessarily  kept  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  in  suspense. 

Louis  XI.,  the  universeUe  arraignie^  as  Chastellain  calls  him, 
had  not  been  inactive  in  taking  advantage  of  the  common 
suspicions  entertained  of  the  designs  of  Charles,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Swiss  League  is  considered  by  Comines 
the  masterpiece  of  the  King's  political  conceptions.  Even 
as  Dauphin,  he  had,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Swiss,  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  formidable  strength 
of  the  Swiss  infantry.  At  the  battle  of  St.  Jacques,  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  had  crossed  a  river  in  the  front  of  a  large  army, 
and  fought  with  a  desperate  stubbornness  which  testified  to 
their  inordinate  obstinacy  and  valour.  From  that  time  he  had 
seized  every  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Swiss. 
The  memory  of  Morgarten  and  Sempach  was  yet  fresh,  and 
their  victories  over  the  feudal  levies  of  Austria  held  a  conspicuoys 
place  in  the  recollections  of  the  great  adversary  of  feudalism. 
The  same  offer  of  Alsace  had  been  made  by  Sigisniund  to  Louis 
as  was  afterwards  accepted  by  Charles ;  but  he  had  carefully 
avoided  any  engagement  likely  to  bring  him  into  collision 
with  the  Swiss,  and  had  joyfully  seen  the  dangerous  position 
assumed  by  his  adversary.  When  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  discontent  of  Sigismund,  and  of  the  indignation  which 
the  rule  of  Hagenbach  had  excited  both  among  Alsatians  and 
Swiss,  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  scheme  of  uniting 
all  the  discontented  parties  in  a  league  against  the  Duke — a 
league  which  should  be  a  counterpoise  to  that  which  existed 
between  Edward  and  Charles  for  the  invasion  of  France,  and 
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which  was  ratified  by  a  treaty  the  following  year.  After  a 
good  deal  of  intrigue  and  negotiation,  the  treaty  of  Constance, 
on  the  30th  of  March  1474,  was  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  France,  Austria,  and  the  Swiss  Cantons,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  perpetual  peace  should  exist  thenceforward  between  Austria 
and  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  and  that,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
French  King,  the  free  towns  would  advance  the  money  for  the 
recovery  of  Alsace,  which  was  to  be  redeemed  by  Sigismund, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  mortgage.  On  the  i7th  of  April 
the  Duke  received  intelligence  of  the  treaty,  and  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  mortgage  money,  amounting,  together  with  sums 
allowed  for  expenditure,  to  80,000  florins,  was  deposited  at  Basle, 
and  Sigismund  demanded  the  restitution  of  Alsace.  But  mean- 
while the  Alsatians,  among  whom  greater  enormities  had  been 
committed  after  the  departure  of  the  Duke,  broke  out  into 
revolt,  took  Hagenbach,  and  after  an  open  trial,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  before  twenty-seven  commissioners  deputed  from 
the  free  towns  of  Alsace  and  from  Basle  and  Berne,  he  was 
publicly  executed.  The  Duke  was  at  that  moment  engaged 
with  the  affairs  of  Cologne,  but,  as  a  temporary  measure,  he 
despatched  a  body  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  under  Ste- 
phen von  Hagenbach,  brother  of  Peter,  to  execute  preliminary 
vengeance. 

This  was  effected  with  a  cruelty  worthy  of  Charles  himself. 
The  invaders  made  war  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants  in  his 
own  fashion — plundering,  burning,  slaying  without  mercy  or 
distinction,  wherever  they  passed,  and  carrying  off  the  children 
to  be  sold  and  enslaved.  These  horrors,  and  further  solicita- 
tions from  the  French  King,  aroused  anew  the  Swiss  Con- 
federacy to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger,  and  they  declared  war 
against  the  Duke  on  the  9th  of  October.  The  embassy  de- 
spatched to  carry  the  fatal  missive  found  him  engaged  in  the 
Biege  of  Neuss,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  against  which  prin- 
cif^ity  the  Duke  was  now  making  war  on  precisely  the  same 
pretext  as  had  served  him  for  the  subjugation  of  Li^e — the 
defence  of  the  authority  of  the  archbishop,  against  his  chapter 
and  people  in  revolt.  With  his  usual  headlong  impetuosity,  it 
seemed  easy  for  him  to  overwhelm  Cologne  and  then  march 
to  re-establish  his  dominion  on  the  Upper  Bhine.  The  small 
town  of  Neuss,  however,  made  an  obstinate  defence,  which 
utterly  disconcerted  his  schemes,  did  much  to  destroy  the 
terrible  prestige  of  his  name,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
as  well  as  unforeseen  causes  of  his  exemplary  ruin. 

Mr.  Kirk's  two  volumes  leave  Charles  involved  in  the  opera- 
tions of  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  Neuss ;  the  events  of  the  two 
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concluding  years  of  his  hero's  life  remain  for  a  third  volume. 
The  execution  of  the  portion  of  the  work  before  us  is  extremely 
unequal.     It  exhibits,  it  is  true,  many  of  the  best  qualities 
which  we  look  for  in  historic  composition,  but  its  demerits  are 
many,  and  of  a  kind  which  will  go  far  to  destroy  its  permanent 
success.     Mr.  Kirk  deserves  great  credit  for  the  careful  and 
copious  collection  of  materials  he  has  brought  together ;  but  he 
is  not  equally  skilful  in  the  use  of  them.     His  narrative  is  fre- 
quently disfigured  by  an  excessive  desire  to  produce  effect,  and  so 
captious  and  argumentative  are  his  political  disquisitions,  that  be 
drags  us  through  two  and  a  half  pages  of  successive  interrogations 
which  take  our  breath  away  before  we  get  half  through  theou 
In  judgment,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  qualities  we  look  for 
in  an  elaborate  history,  he  appears  to  us  remarkably  deficient 
Carried  away  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  rehabilitatian  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  he  has  gone  at  great  length  into  the  causes 
of  the  Swiss  war,  and  throws  upon  the  Swiss  the  whole  blame 
of  the   rupture.     He  has  examined  the  question  with  great 
industry,  but   elicited   no   new  important  fact,  and  certainly 
nothing  which  will  reverse  the  judgment  of  history.     It  was 
well  known  that  the  Swiss — ^a  poor  nation  of  herdsmen  and 
mountaineers — received  money  from  the  French  King  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  hostilities ;  but  there  was  nothing  extravagant 
in  the  measure  of  such  assistance,  nor  has  it  ever  been   con- 
sidered a  reproach  for  a  nation  to  be  subsidised  in  this  way,  if 
the  war  be  a  just  one.    The  question  is  whether,  being  urged  by 
Louis  to  declare  war  against  Charles  at  that  particular  crisis,  it 
was  a  prudent  and  patriotic  step  for  them  then  to  take ;   or 
whether  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  to  wait  until  Charles 
had  secured  Alsace  and  the  dominions  of  the  Rhine,  and  could 
bring  all  the  troops  of  Flanders,  Holland,  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinces, Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  besides  mercenaries,  against 
them.    It  appears  to  us  that  in  this  case  they  were  justified  by 
the  result,  and  there  was  a  sigh  of  relief  throughout  Europe 
when  this  terrible  monster  fell,  whose  course  was  marked  with 
ruin   and    massacre,    and   who    was    marching   on,  breathing 
fire  and  vengeance,  and  meditating  no  one  knew  what  plans 
of  subjugation.     Had   he  been  allowed  time  for  the   consoli- 
dation of  his  power,  it  is  impossible  to  divine  how  many  years 
of  universal  havoc  he  had  yet  in  store  for  his  neighbours.    But 
it  is  in  the  case  of  Hagenbach  that  Mr.  Kirk  is  most  carried 
away  by  the  passion  of  the  advocate.     In  his  defence  he  is  as 
earnest  and  itnpassioned  as  an  Old  Bailey  counsel ;  yet  neither 
here,  nor  in  the  case  of  his  hero  Charles,  is  Mr.  Kirk  the  first 
to  put  forward  these  views,  for  both  Schreiber  and  the  baron 
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Gingins  La  Sarraz  have  advocated  the  same  opinions  with 
considerable  industry.  Defects  and  merits  are  mingled  in  Mr. 
Eark's  style  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  in  his  matter.  He 
is  often  brilliant,  vigorous,  and  full  of  animation ;  indeed,  his 
manner  of  description,  if  chastened  by  a  severer  taste,  would 
be  excellent  But  of  the  value  of  simplicity  he  seems  en- 
tirely ignorant:  he  appears  to  be  always  striving  to  dazzle 
and  to  overwhelm,  or  to  deafen  with  a  cataract  of  speech. 
Sometimes  he  sinks  below  the  level  of  a  housewife's  proverb, 
and  sometimes  he  strains  himself  to  the  most  inflated  gran- 
diloquence. His  metaphors  are  showered  about  with  a  reckless 
hand,  and  they  are  too  often  far-fetched,  absurd,  involved,  and 
untrue,  and  sometimes  even  approach  the  vulgarity  of  a  pun. 
A  throne  is  a  'shuttlecock,'  rivers  are  *  bulwarks,'  treaties 
*  radiate  and  dazzle,'  the  Swiss  Confederacy  is  a  *  battery.' 
We  read  of  *  CaBsar  and  his  wiw-fortunes,'  and  of  the  *  musket 
^hanging  fire  for  half  a  century.'  So  carelessly  redundant, 
moreover,  is  his  verbiage,  that  in  the  course  of  three  pages 
(pp.  175-177)  the  same  sentence  occurs  twice  in  almost  identi- 
cal words.  The  work,  in  short,  stands  greatly  in  need  of  careful 
revision  and  rigorous  condensation;  the  three  volumes  with 
which  we  are  threatened  might  with  advantage  be  reduced  to 
two ;  and  much  superfluous  matter  omitted.  If  Mr.  Kirk  can 
be  induced  to  adopt  any  of  these  sugofestions,  we  shall  be 
indebted  to  him  for  a  book  of  considerable  interest  and  power, 
which  may  bear  comparison  with  the  best  historical  productions 
of  his  countrymen. 
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Art.  IX — 1.  Vie  de  Jisui.  Par  Ebhest  Ri^nak,  Membfe 
de  rinstitut.     Cinqui^me  &lition.     Paris:  1863. 

2.  Etudes  Critiques  sur  TEvangUe  de^  Saint  Matthieu.  Par  M. 
Albert  R^ville,  Pasteur  de  l^Eglise  Wallonne  de  Rotter- 
dam.    Leyden:  1862. 

3.  Les  Evangiles.  Par  GusTAVE  d'Eichthal.  Premiere 
partie.     Paris :  1863. 

*  Tt  is  related  of  Angelico  of  Fiesole  that  he  never  punted 

*  ^  the  head  of  the  Virgin  or  of  Christ  but  on  bended  knee. 
^  It  would  be  well  if  critics  did  the  same^  and  shrank  from  ^ 
^  radiance  of  certain  Forms  before  which  successive  ages  have 
^  bowed  down,  until  they  had  first  adored  them.     The  first 

*  duty  of  the  philosopher  is  to  mingle  his  voice  with  the  grand 

*  chorus  of  humanity  in  its  worship  of  moral  goodness  and 
^  moral  beauty>  as  manifested  in  noble  characters  and  lofty 
^  symbols.     The  second  is  the  indefatigable  search  after  truth, 

*  and  the  firm  conviction  that  if  the  sacrifice  of  our  selfidi 
^  instincts  is  pleasing  to  the  Deity,  equally  so  must  be  the 
^  sacrifice  of  our  scientific  instincts.'  These  are  striking  words. 
They  teach,  as  well  as  any  words  can  teach,  the  true  spirit  in 
which  a  man  of  religion  and  humility  should  enter  upon  a  study 
so  delicate  and  perilous  to  other  souls  besides  his  own,  as  that  oi 
sacred  criticism.  And — what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose — 
they  are  the  words  of  M.  R^nan  himself, — ^placed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  essay,  published  by  him  some  years  ago,  on  *  The 

*  Critical  Historians  of  Jesus.'  How  far  he  has  adhered  to 
these  principles  in  the  work  now  under  review,  we  shall, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  judge  after  a  detailed  examination  of  its 
contents. 

And  no  one  can  possibly  deny  that  this  is  a  book  which 
deserves  the  trouble  of  a  detailed  examination.  M.  R^an  has 
long  ago  amply  proved  his  possession  of  qualities  which  con- 
stitute literary  excellence :  a  rare  subtlety,  abundant  learning, 
a  full  and  commanding  survey  of  the  field  of  inquiry,  a  bril- 
liant imagination,  and  a  fascinating  style.  What  counter- 
spell  of  mere  robust  common  sense  is  sufficient  to  ensure  us 
against  such  a  master  of  the  magic  arts  of  writing  as  this! 
When  these  great  powers  are  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
subject  of  all  others  the  most  deeply  and  universally  interest- 
ing,—  a  subject,  too,  around  which  such  uncouth  heaps  of 
material  have  been  piling  for  years  by  the  ceaseless  coralline 
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industry  of  innumerable  German  professors^ — who  can  resist  a 
feeling  of  relief,  that  one  has  arisen  at  last  whose  mental  grasp 
is  wide  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  question  at  once,  and 
whose,  imagination  is  powerful  enough  to  produce  shape  and 
beauty — although,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  not  the  true  shape, 
or  the  highest  beauty — out  of  the  chaotic  products  of  modern 
Biblical  criticism  ? 

Accordingly,  M.  Kenan's  volume  has  obtained  a  wide  circu- 
lation and  a  vast  popularity  on  the  continent ;  not  altogether 
due,  as  we  would  fain  believe,  to  its  destructive  tendencies,  but 
due  also  to  the  fact  that  he  has  presented  a  clear  and  definite 
conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  to  thousands  of  readers  in 
France  and  Germany,  who  were  perhaps  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  inimitable  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Gos- 
pels. It  were  better  for  a  man  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
life  of  Christ  through  the  pages  of  M.  R^nan,  than  not  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  it  at  all. 

But  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  said  the  utmost  we 
are  able  to  say  in  praise  of  the  book.  Its  immediate  effects 
are  likely  to  be  deplorable.  The  French  mind,  in  particular,  is 
so  easily  dazzled  by  brilliancy,  and  so  readily  captivated  by 
dramatic  finish  and  vivid  portraiture,  that  we  fear  many  of 
M.  Kenan's  own  countrymen  are  likely  to  find  *  rest  for  their 

*  souls '  in  this  feeble  and  distorted  version  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  to  accept  his  criterion  that  truth  is  attained,  *  if  one 
^  has  succeeded  in  combining  the  texts  in  a  manner  to  constitute 

*  a  logical  and   probable  narrative,  where  nothing  jars  or  is 

*  out  of  tune '  (p.  Iv.).  We  in  England  shall  probably  be  of 
a  different  opinion.  Englishmen  have  not  so  much  faith  in 
the  laws  of  dramatic  unity,  or  in  the  irrefragibility  of  logic, 
— whether  it  be  *  the  logic  of  facts '  or  any  other.  It  seems 
to  them — ^and  herein  is  their  safeguard  from  many  kinds  of 
error — that  a  thing  may  easily  be  too  complete  to  be  trust- 
worthy, and  too  logical  to  be  true.  They  have  an  obstinate 
faith  in  the  existence  of  an  outer  world,  wherein  God  works, 
and  wherein  the  narrow  world  of  human  thought  and  human 
action  lies  embraced,  as  some  little  solar  system  lies  floating  in 
the  teeming  spaces  of  the  sky,  or  some  little  busy  ant-hill 
forms  part  of  a  great  country  whose  policy  is  dominating  the 
globe.  Hence  our  dislike  of  centralisation,  our  craving  for  free 
scope,  our  suspicion  of  over-completeness, — and  our  safety  (it 
may  be  confidently  predicted)  from  any  risk  of  a  shaken  faith 
or  shattered  hopes  by  means  of  M.  Kenan's  ^  fifth '  and  humani- 
tarian ^gopseL' 
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But  it  18  time  that  we  introduce  our  readers  to  die  book 
itself,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  tbe 
strictures  that  we  feel  compelled  to  make  both  upon  M.  Sema's 
first  principles,  upon  his  method  of  working  up  the  data  pre- 
sented in  his  texts,  and  upon  the  conclusions  that  he  nlfimalriy 
draws  irom  them,  are  justified  or  not. 

We  gather  from  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the  I^refiMe  (pi 
liv.)  that  the  idea  of  writing  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity— *  une  histoire  des  ori^nes  du  Christianisme  * — did  not 
for  the  first  time  occur  to  him  when  he  conceiyed  the  phm  of 
the  present  work.  It  is  significant  both  of  the  d^ree  to 
which  he  had  previously  surrendered  his  heart  to  bhmk  un- 
belief, and  also  (as  we  cordially  rejoice  to  think)  of  a  certain 
subsequent  return  in  the  direction  of  Christianity,  that  ke 
at  that  time  intended  to  complete  his  task  as  a  pure  history  of 
doctrines,  wherein  ^  the  name  of  Jesus  would  hardly  have  been 
'mentioned;'  as  if — to  use  his  own  words  when  criticising 
Strauss — 'the  religious  revolution  which  bears  the  name  ii 

*  Christ  could  have  happened  without  Christ.'  *  But  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  year  1860  the  French  Government,  whose 
troops  were  then  in  Syria  to  protect  their  co-religionists 
against  the  Druses,  proposed  to  M.  Kenan  a  mission  to  that 
country  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  scanty  remains 
of  Phcenician  antiquity,  and  bringing  home  any  fragments  fi 
art  or  inscription  that  might  serve  to  throw  light  upon  its 
obscure  history.  This  task  was  no  doubt  exactly  to  the  taste 
of  the  young  member  of  the  'Acad^ie  des  Inscriptions^' 
already  distingubhed  for  hb  prize  essays  on  philological  sub- 
jects in  1847  and  1848  (one  of  which  was  afterwards  expanded 
into   his   celebrated    '  Histoire   compart    des  langues    S^mi^ 

*  tiques '),  and  for  his  contributions  to  the  '  Revue  des  deux- 

*  Mondes '  and  other  periodicals,  the  choicest  of  which  were 
collected  in  1857  into  the  volume  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  the  ^  Etudes  d'Histoire  Religieuse.'  He  set  out,  ac- 
companied by  his  favourite  sister  Henriette,  and  spent  a  year 
in  Syria,  conducting  his  explorations  by  the  idd  of  French 
soldiers  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  world-famed  sited 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  But  in  the  meantime  there  was  another 
history  than  that  of  Phoenicia,  and  another  classic  ground  than 
that  of  Hiram  and  Dido«  which  must  through  all  tliese  months 
have  been  exercising  a  strange  fascination  on  this  worshipper  of 
science — once  in  his  simple  Breton  home  and  by  the  counsels 

*  Etudes  d'Histoire  Reb'gieuse,  p.  165. 
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of  this  very  sister  by  his  side — a  destined  Christian  priest 
The  attraction  proved  too  great  to  be  resisted.  And — unlike 
Napoleon^  who  is  said  to  have  replied  on  a  similar  occasion^ 
'  Jerusalem  n'entre  pas  dan^  la  ligne  de  mes  operations' — M. 
K6nan  traversed  the  whole  of  Palestine  as  far  south  as  Hebron^ 
and  paid  repeated  visits  to  the  most  interesting  and  most  classic 
ground  of  all — Galilee.  It  was  there  that  (to  use  his  own 
words), '  all  that  history  which,  while  I  was  at  a  distance,  seemed 

*  always  to  float  in  some  unreal  cloud-land,  assumed  a  body  and 
^  a  solidity  which  astonished  me.     The  striking  agreement  of 

*  locality  with  text,  the  marvellous  harmony  of  the  evangelic 

*  ideal  with  the  landscape  which  served  it  for  a  frame,  were  for 
'  me  like  a  new  revelation.     I  seemed  to  have  before  my  eyes  a 

*  fifth  gospel,  torn,  yet  still  legible ;  and  henceforth,  amid  the 
'  narratives  of  Matthew  and  of  Mark,  instead  of  an  abstract 
^  Being  who  one  would  say  had  never  really  existed,  I  saw  an 
'  admirable  human  form  actually  live  and  move '  (p.  liii.).  In 
other  words,  the  tide  of  M.  Kenan's  unbelief  had  turned ;  the 
spell  of  the  Straussian  hypothesis  had  been  broken  ;  the  very 
stones  of  the  Holy  Land  had  cried  out ;  and  what  we  in 
England  are  accustomed  to  call  ^  the  evidences  of  Christianitv ' 
had  begun  to  assert  their  power  over  a  mind  of  some  de- 
licacy and  candour,  clouded  indeed  from  youth  up.  by  the 
sophistries  of  Romanism,  but  never  surely  meant  to  end  in 
scepticism,  or  to  make  final  shipwreck  of  its  faith  in  a  senseless 
and  immoral  Pantheism.  So  the  plan  was  formed,  and  the 
work  begun,  of  fixing  the  impressions  of  that  summer  spent  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Galilee,  in  the  shape  of  an  ex- 
tended biography  of  Him  whose  footsteps  lent  to  Galilee  all  its 
interest — the  effulgence  of  whose  presence  still  lighted  up  to 
M.  Kenan's  imagination  the  dreariest  rocks  and  most  melan- 
choly wastes  of  Judaea.  The  rough  sketch  of  the  book  was 
nearly  completed,  when  brother  and  sister  were  together  pros- 
trated by  an  attack  of  fever.  The  brother  awoke  from  a  period 
of  insensibility  to  find  his  sister  passed  away  ;  and  he  returned 
to  France  alone,  to  finish  as  a  monument  to  her  memory  the 
book  which  he  had  written  with  her  encouragement  amid  the 
scenes  where  she  had  found  a  grave. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  pathetic  circumstances  amid 
which  the  book  received  its  final  touches,  let  no  one  suppose 
that  it  is  not — with  all  its  pretensions  to  grace  and  beauty — 
armed  at  all  points  with  an  apparatus  critictis  of  a  formidable 
kind.  The  page  bristles  with  references — and  references  fre- 
quently to  the  most  inaccessible  labyrinths  of  the  Talmud. 

VOL.  CXIX.   NO.  CCXLIV.  P  P 
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The  Gospels  have  apparently  been  sifted  and  reaifted,  till  tin 
fragments  fall  without  coherence  in  showers  at  the  foot  of  emk 
successive  page.  And  a  critical  Introduction  of  no  less  tkn 
fifty-nine  pages  forms  the  portal  to  a  volume  of  modente 
dimensions. 

To  this  Introduction  we  propose  now  to  direct  oar  leaden' 
attention. ,  It  is^  though  not  the  most  interesting^  by  iar  tbe 
most  important  part  of  the  book ;  for  it  contains  the  principke 
upon  which  the  book  is  composed.  It  is  not  M.  R€nan's  h^Uy- 
coloured  descriptions  of  Galilsean  scenery,  or  the  sendmentol 
portraiture  of  Christ  as  a  ^charming  teacher'  and  a  *deligM- 
^  ful  moralist/  no — nor  even  the  far  more  serious  and  ftKnfff^ 
offences  against  good  sense  and  good  taste  which  darken  all  the 
latter  chapters  of  the  volume,  that  are  likely  to  inflict  any  dtt- 
gerous  wound  upon  orthodox  Christianity.  It  is  his  prindpki 
which  are  incompatible  with  belief,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  the  premisses  which  are  responsible  for  the  oo&- 
elusion.  And  to  grapple  with  the  conclusion,  without  tw^rii^ 
the  premisses,  could  hardly  be  considered  an  effective  way  of 
demolishing  the  argument. 

The  miun  principles  set  forth  in  this  Introduction  are  three 
in  number.  The^rs^  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  pure  scientifie 
dogmatism,  viz.  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  suek 
thing  as  a  miracle.  Whence  it  immediately  follows  that  the 
Gospel-histories,  with  which  miracle  is  so  abundantly  inter- 
woven, must  needs  be  legendary.  The  second  is  an  eqoiDj 
remarkable  specimen  of  scientific  scepticism,  viz.  that  no  Aa<^ 
tory  whatever,  sacred  or  profane,  is  strictly  true;  that  a  tme 
general  impression  is  all  that  is  really  attainable;  and  that, 
therefore,  in  working  up  unhistorical  materials  into  the  form  of 
history  M.  B^nan  is  acting  the  part  of  a  true  historian.  The 
third  is  the  arbitrary  maxim  to  which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer,  viz.  that  the  test  of  a  true  representatiom.  m  sCs 
coherence  and  consistency.  But  Mr.  Elingsley's  *  Hypatia '  or 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  ^Ivanhoe'  present  exceedingly  cohei^Dtand 
consistent  pictures  of  the  times  with  which  they  deal,  without 
being  other  than  romances ;  and  if  logical  coherence  is  so  impor* 
tant  and  history  so  defective  a  record  of  past  experience,  we 
should  be  somewhat  hasty  in  rejecting  at  the  bidding  of  his- 
torical experience  a  superhuman  Christ,  without  whom  om 
whole  conception  of  the  Past  falls  to  pieces,  like  an  arch  with- 
out its  keystone. 

But  we  must  go  deeper  into  these  questions  befcure  decs 
answers  can  be  given  to  them,  and  must  follow  where  11 
R^nan  leads  if  we  are  to  show  that  he  would  lead  us  wrong. 
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On  opening,  then,  his  Introduction,  some  light  is  at  once 
thrown  on  the  object  and  meaning  of  the  book  by  the  discoverj 
th«t  it  is,  after  all,  bat  the  first  instalment  of  a  larger  scheme. 
It  is  not  Jesus  for  his  own  sake,  but  the  broad,  unique,  and 
prolific  fact  called  Christianity  ^p.  Iv.),  that  interests  M.  Renan 
and  sets  his  pen  in  motion.     The  '  Life  of  Jesus '  is  but  ^  the 

*  fact  which  served  as   the  point  of   departure    for  the  new 

*  religion.'  And  accordingly  the  present  work  is  to  be  followed 
by  three  other  volumes,  carrying  out  the  '  History  of  the  Origin 
^  of  Christianity,'  and  tracing  the  gradual  growth  of  Christian 
ideas  down  to  Constantine's  reign,  when  the  Church  was 
launched  upon  that  unhappy  sea  of  controversy  upon  which  it 
has  ever  since  been  tossed.  In  the  compoeition  of  this  first 
volume,  M.  R^nan  candidly  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  six 
students  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  field  of  inquiry,  and 
have  amassed  materials  of  which  he  freely  avails  himself.  Three 
of  these  writers  are  well  known  in  England,  viz.  M.  Reuss  of 
Strasburg,  M.  Nicolas,  and  F.  D.  Strauss.  A  fourth  is  M. 
R^ville,  a  Protestant  pastor  at  Rotterdam,  and  a  contributor 
to  the  ^  Revue  Germanique,'  who  has  himself  written  the  ablest 
criticism  on  M.  Ryan's  book  that  has  come  under  our  notice, 
and — ^thoi^h  from  a  friendly  point  of  view — ^pointed  out  with 
a  masterly  hand  some  of  its  weakest  parts.  And  a  fifth  is 
M.  Eichtbal,  author  of  a  work  of  enormous  industry,  but  whose 
critical  merit — slight  as  that  appears  to  us  to  be — is  absolutely 
cancelled  by  a  recklessness  of  method  and  an  unscrupulousness 
of  language,  only  equalled  by  the  worst  school  of  English 
Deism  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  these  authorities,  how- 
ever, there  is  only  one  who  is  really  of  supreme  importance  as 
being  the  Socrates  to  this  accomplished  Plato,  the  Lardner  to 
this  fluent  and  persuasive  Paley — and  that  is,  of  course,  the 
celebrated  Strauss. 

Years  ago  M.  R6nan  had  closely  studied  Strauss,  and  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  studies  in  a  lengthened  criticism  of  the 

*  Historiens  Critiques  de  J&us.'*  He  'affects,  indeed,  to  dis- 
agree with  Strauss ;  prefers  the  word  *  16gende '  to  *  my  the ; ' 
and  speaks  of  his  master  as  ^  deficient  in  historical  feeling ; ' 
and  even  good-naturedly  reminds  him  that  he  is  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  ^  un  th^logien  timide.'  But  for  all  that,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognise  in  Strauss's  *  Leben  Jesu '  the  quarry 
whence  the  '  Vie  de  J^sus '  was  hewn,  and  in  Strauss's  theory 
of  ^  myth  founded  upon  facts '  only  a  less  dramatic  form  of 
M.  R^nan's  theory  of  ^  legend  founded  upon  facts.'     In  fact, 

*  Since  reprinted  in  the  *  Etudes  d'Histoire  Religieuse.' 
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the  critidsm  above  mentioned  contains  a  passage,  in  which 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  the  germ  of  the  present 
book  :  *  If  France — a  country  better  gifted  than  Germany  widi 
'  a  feeling  for  practical  life,  and  less  prone  than  Germany  to 
'  see  in  history  ideas  rather  than  passions  and  individual  charac- 

*  ters  at  work — had  undertaken  to  write  a  life  of  Christ  •  .  . 
^  she  would  doubtless  have  made  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the 

*  truth.'  ♦ 

Myth  then  or  legend — call  it  by  which  name  you  please — 
here  is  the  magic  word  with  which  both  master  and  pupil  pro- 
pose to  unlock  the  mysterious  secret  which  has  so  long  baffled 
all  inquirers — whether  knocking  furiously,  like  Bruno  Bauer 
and  Strauss,  or  ^  doucement,'  like  M.  B^nan  and  Mr.  Frauds 
Newman.  As  to  our  present  author,  his  view  of  the  case  is  as 
follows.  In  enumerating  the  original  sources  from  which  a 
trustworthy  account  of  Jesus  and  His  times  is  to  be  obtained, 
first  in  importance,  after  the  New  Testament,  comes  Philo. 
He  was  contemporary  with  our  Lord,  and  survived  him  ten 
years  at  least;  and,  being  preserved  by  distance  and  Greek 
culture  from  the  narrow  pedantry  of  the  Jerusalem  schools,  he 
affords  invaluable  insight  into  the  general  state  of  the  Jewish 
mind  at  that  time.  Next  stands  Josephus — useful  rather  for 
presenting  the  external  features  of  the  age  and  delineating  for 
us  as  living  and  intelligible  personages  Pilate,  the  Herods, 
Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  the  rest  Then,  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha,  and  especially  that  singular  apocalyptic  literature 
which,  beginning  with  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  including  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Sibylline  verses,  and  the  Book  of 
Enoch  t,  gradually  gave  rise  to  those  ideas  about  the  ^  Son  of 
'  Man '  and  his  second  advent  which  prevailed  among  the  con- 
temporaries of  Jesus,  and  formed  the  ^  envelope  fabuleuse '  by 
which  His  more  spiritual  doctrines  gained  entrance  into  the 
hearts  of  men  (p.  282).  Last,  but  not  least  in  utility  (thinks 
M.  Kenan)  as  a  source  of  information  about  the  Jewish  ideas  of 
the  first  century,  is  the  Talmud,  that  vast  collection  (as  he  well 

*  Etudes,  p.  169. 

f  P.  xi.  It  forms  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  at  so  early  a 
page  we  light  upon  a  startling  piece  of  arbitrary  criticism,  and  an 
almost  entirely  unwarranted  statement.  A  famous  passage  in  Josephus, 
XpioToc  o^To^  l\v  k-.r.X.,  is  held  to  be  authentic,  but  for  iJk  *  il  y  avail 

*  s^rement  tKtyvto^    And  the  statement  is  hazarded,  that  *  le  lirre 

*  d'H^noch  ^tait  fort  lu  dans  Tentourage  de  Jesus;*  but  the  only 
passage  to  which  we  are  referred  is  the  well-known  quotation  in 
Jude  14. 
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explains  it)  of  lecture-room  notes  from  the  Jewish  schools, 
transmitted  orally  till  after  a.i>.  200,  and  then  written  down. 
By  that  time  Jewish  hostility  to  Christianity  was  too  pro- 
nounced to  render  the  suspicion  of  any  dependence  on  Christian 
records  reasonable. 

The  examination  of  all  these  sources  of  information  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  industry  of  M.  B.4nan  and  of  his  Israelitish 
friend,  M.  Neubauer.  In  another  department  of  the  materials 
for  composing  a  *  Life  of  Jesus,'  we  do  not  feel  equally  safe  in 
his  hands ;  and  into  that  quarter  we  roust  follow  his  footsteps 
more  carefully,  and  scrutinise  his  proceedings  more  narrowly. 
That  department,  of  course,  is  the  Gospels  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Before  M.  K^nan  can  establish  any  claim  to  our  confi- 
dence or  respect,  he  must  be  prepared  to  show  that  in  rejecting 
the  received  and  direct  meaning  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  he  is 
prepared  to  substitute  for  it  a  system  more  coherent,  more 
intelligible,  more  credible.  Tried  by  this  test  he  utterly 
fails.  In  spite  of  the  violence  and  distortion  he  never  scruples 
to  apply  to  the  sacred  text,  we  confidently  affirm  that  his 
*  History  of  Jesus '  is  not  only  incredible,  but  impossible ;  and 
that  the  thing  he  would  substitute  for  evangelical  history  and 
truth,  would  not  pass  current  as  the  production  of  a  second- 
hand writer  of  fiction. 

M.  B^nan  is  not  a  writer  who  is  much  troubled  with  scru- 
ples. He  is  not  a  parish  priest.  He  has  never  had  to  ask  with 
dismay  the  very  homely  question  which  was  frequently  asked 
during  our  own  *  Essays  and  Keviews '  controversy — *  How,  if 
^  all  this  be  true,  is  the  practical  teaching  of  the  Church  to  be 
^  carried  on?'  In  this  respect  he  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
one  of  the  very  few  English  theologians  who  have  obtained  a 
continental  reputation,  and  the  remarks  of  M.  B^ville  would 
with  equal  justice  apply  to  either  of  the  two : — *  II  a  bien 
'  I'habitude  des  luttes  de  la  pens^e  th^orique,  mais  non  celle 
'  des  combats  quotidiens,  corps  d  corps,  face  a  face,  des  pr^di- 
'  cateurs  populaires  ayant  une  mission  ^  remplir  au  milieu  de 
'  gens  indifferents  ou  pr^venus.'*  Such  a  freedom  from  the 
trammels  which  a  more  vivid  conception  of  real  life  and  its  de- 
mands imposes  upon  ordinary  writers,  however  favourable  to 
unbounded  excursiveness  of  speculation,  is  not  (in  our  opinion) 
favourable  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  Truth,  especially  in  re- 
ligious matters,  is  not  to  be  attained  by  merely  hard  thinking. 

*  La  ^Yie  de  J^sus '  de  M.  R^nan,  devant  les  Orthodoxies  et  devant 
la  Critique,  p.  24. 
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Force  often  fails  to  open  a  hampered  lock,  when  delicacy  of 
touch  succeeds.  And  so  it  is  with  the  problems  of  theology, 
whose  successful  manipulation  depends^  not  only  on  a  general 
sensitiveness  of  mind  and  conscience,  but  still  more  on  a  par- 
ticular sensitiveness  to  the  limits  of  the  practicable  and  the  im- 
practicable— to  where  the  penumbra  of  mystery  begins  and 
where  the  broad  light  of  reason  ends.  All  this,  no  doubt,  M. 
K^nan  would  in  words  allow.  He  often  talks  of  a  feeling  for 
shades  of  meaning.  He  tells  us  that  *  c'est  le  sentiment  de  la 
^  nuance  qui  fait  I'homme  poli  et  mod^r^ '  (p.  325) ;  that  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials  he  has  taken  for  his  guide  a  certain 

*  sentiment  d'un  organisme  vivant '  (p.  Ivi.) ;  that  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  texts  *il  faut  les  soUiciter  doucement^  (p.  IvL); 
that   in   a   celebrated    passage  of  Josephus   *on   sent  qu'one 

*  main  chr^tienne  a  retouche  le  morceau '  (p.  x.) ;  that  St 
Matthew  ^  merite  Svidemment  une  confiance  hors  ligne  pour 
^  les  discours'  (p.  xxxviii.);  and  yet  that  in  all  the  evangelists 
^  on  sent  k  chaque  ligne  un  discours  d'une  beaut^  divine  fixe 
^  par  des  redacteurs  qui  ne  le  comprennent  pas,  et  qui  substi- 

*  tuent  leur  propres  id^es  k  celles  qu'ils  ne  saisissent  qu'a  demi' 
(p.  450).  These  are  large  claims  to  make  upon  our  confidence 
in  M.  Kenan's  feeling.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  sonie 
truth  in  these  remarks :  we  only  deny  that  their  author  has  pot 
into  practice  his  own  maxims. 

When,  for  instance,  M.  K^nan  broaches  his  theory  of  the 
first  two  Gospels,  and  accounts  for  their  well-known  coinci- 
dences and  divergencies  by  supposing  that  St.  Matthew  wrote 
originally  a  collection  of  discourses  and  St.  Mark  a  narratiye 
of  events,  and  that  each  happy  possessor  of  either  Gospel, 
^  wishing  to  have  a  complete  text,'  copied  on  his  margin  the 
requisite  additions  from  the  other  (p.  xx.),  not  only  do  we  fail 
to  understand  how  by  this  process  only  two,  instead  of  two 
thousand,  authorised  Gospels  should  be  obtained,  but  we  also 
fail  to  see  here  any  delicacy  of  touch,  or  any  feeling  for  the 
wonderful  harmony  with  which,  in  all  the  Gospels  alike,  narra- 
tion and  discourse  are  interwoven  with  each  other.  It  appears 
to  us  an  instance  of  '  forte  violence.**     Still  more  is  this  the 


*  We  happened  lately  to  meet  with  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Gospels,  at  any  rate,  might  have  been  written.  On 
opening  a  little  book  lately  published  in  London,  entitled  '  The  true 
*  Spiritual  Conferences  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,'  we  find,  in  a  sort  of 
prefatory  address  by  the  nuns  of  Annecy  to  the  sisterhood  at  large, 
the  following  passage :  '  These  are  the  true  conferences  which 
'  blessed  father  held  with  us  at  various  times  and  on  different 
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case  when  the  phenomena  of  the  third  Gospel  have  to  be  ex- 
plained.    St.  Luke — according  to  our  author — *  is  a  writer  of 

*  the  first  century,  a  divine  artist  who,  independently  of  the 
'  narratives  which  he  has  drawn  from  still  earlier  sources,  dis- 
'  plays  to  us  the  character  of  the  Founder  with  a  happiness  of 
'  touch,  an  inspiration  of  effect,  and  a  boldness  of  relief,  that 

*  the  other  two  synoptics  do  not  possess.'  (p.  xlii.)  But  how 
has  this  ^divine  artist'  been  able  to  produce  so  admirable  a 
result  ?     His  work 

*i8  a  document  at  second-hand.  The  narrative  seems  mellowed  by 
time.  The  words  of  Jesus  are  more  like  after-thoughts,  more  arti- 
ficial. Some  of  His  sayings  are  pushed  to  an  extreme  and  have  a 
wrong  turn  given  to  them.  .  .  .  Details  are  skimmed  over  to  try 
and  bring  about  an  agreement  between  discordant  accounts.  Passages 
are  softened  down  which  had  become  embarrassing  in  view  of  a  more 
exalted  idea  of  Jesus'  divinity.  The  author  exaggerates  the  marvel- 
lous, commits  errors  of  chronology,  is  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  very  precise  devotee,  holds  that  Jesus  fulfilled  all  the  Jewish 
rites,  he  is  a  democrat  and  a  strong  Ebionite — ^that  is  to  say,  much 
opposed  to  private  property,  and  persuaded  that  the  turn  of  the  poor 
Moll  come.  .  .  .  He  admits,  in  his  earlier  pages,  legends  about  the 
infancy  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  Lastly,  he  has,  in  his  account  of  the  closing 
events,  some  circumstances  full  of  a  tender  sentiment  and  certain 
words  of  Jesus  of  a  delicious  beauty,  which  are  not  found  in  more 
authentic  narratives,  and  in  which  one  feels  that  legend  has  been  at 
work.  Luke  probably  borrowed  them  from  a  more  recent  collection, 
of  which  the  aim  was  to  excite  sentiments  of  piety.'*     (P.  xxxix.) 

*•  sions.  We  used  to  recollect  them  carefully,  and  to  write  them 
'  down  after  he  had  finished  them ;  and  as  they  were  then  fresh  in 

*  our  memory,  and  each  of  our  sisters  related  her  part,  we  endea- 
'  voured,  in  putting  tc^ether  the  fragments,  to  arrange  them  in  the 

*  best  way  we  could,  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  We  confess,  neverthe- 
^  less,  that  in  spite  of  all  our  care  and  diligence,  we  have  not  been 
'  able  to  make  this  collection  so  exactly  as  to  avoid  losing  many  ex- 
^  cellent  things.  However,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  with  all 
^  truth,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lessons  which  he  gave  us  are  here  so 
^  simply  and  so  faithfully  related,  that  any  one  who  has  had  the  happi- 
'  ness  of  hearing  him,  or  who  is  versed  in  his  writings,  will  at  once 
^  recognise  his  spurit.'  The  similarity  becomes  almost  startling  when, 
a  few  pages  further  on,  the  editors  say  they  have  been  urged  to  their 
task  by  'our  neighbour '  having  put  forth  a  bad  and  hurried  edition, 
consisting  of  fragments  picked  up  here  and  there,  as  various  sisters 
had  copied  and  recopied  his  sayings. 

*  It  is  well  worth  while  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  M.  B^nan 
supports  this  string  of  charges  against  St.  Luke,  (a)  A  wrong 
turn,  &c.  This  is  founded  on  xiv.  26.:  *If  a  man  hate  not,'  &C., 
and  on  chap,  x.,  •  the  discourse  on  sending  out  the  seventy.    But 
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In  short,  *  many  circumstances,  especially. In  Luke,  have  been 
^  invented  in  order  to  bring  out  more  vividly  certain  tnuts  in 
*  the  physiognomy  of  Jesus '(p.  xlv.).  If  this  is  ^solliciter 
^  doucement  les  textes,'  we  are  very  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  ^  fortes  violences '  can  mean.  If  this  is  to  be  the  result 
of  ^  divination  et  conjecture,'  pour  *  faire  revivre  les  hautes  amea 
'  du  pass6'  (p.  Iv.),  we  can  only  say  that  we  do  not  congratu- 
late St.  Luke  on  his  having  been  made  to  live  again ;  and 
confess  that  we  can  see  little  difference  between  '  se  laissant 
^  uniquement  guider  par  le  sentiment  du  sujet '  (p.  xxxiii.),  and 
surrendering  oneself  to  the  absolute  hap-hazard  of  an  un- 
paralleled historical  scepticism. 

But  if  this  is  our  author's  method  of  dealing  with  St.  Luke, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  his  treatment  of  St.  John  ?  On  the 
subject  of  the  fourth  Gospel  M.  B^nan  has  not  really  much 
that  is  new  to  offer ;  and  what  is  new  is  certidnly  not  true. 
We  have  been  accustomed  these  many  years  to  see  a  (con- 
fessedly) very  difficult  problem  pulled  this  way  and  that,  with 
little  regard  for  our  feelings.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  had 
the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  denied,  and  its  authorship  attri- 
buted to  ApoUos,  and  we  know  not  whom.  On  the  other,  we 
have  had  its  general  authenticity  maintained,  but  the  truth 
either  of  its  narratives  or  of  its  discourses  denied.  M.  B4nan 
attaches  himself  to  the  latter  hypothesis,  and  strongly  asserts 
the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  whole ;  but  he  then  pro- 
ceeds with  unswerving  hand  to  dissect  its  curiously  interwoven 
parts,  and  throws  aside  the  discourses  as  ^  tirades  pr^tentieuse^ 

precisely  similar  passages  occur  in  the  Aoyia  (Matt.  x.).  (^3)  Detaib 
are  skimmed  over,  &c.;  one  specimen  only  is  given,  iv.  16.,  the  events 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth.  Bat  the  fact  is  that  St.  Luke  gives 
the  story  in  full  detail,  in  fifteen  verses,  while  St.  Matthew  relates  it 
in  four,  and  St.  Mark  in  six  verses,  (y)  Passages  are  softened,  &t. 
This  serious  charge  rests  on  one  circumstance.  After  xxi.  33.  [mis- 
printed iii.  23.]  M.  R^nan  expected  St.  Luke  to  add  the  verse  in  St 
Matt,  xxi V.  36. :  '  of  that  day  and  hour,'  &c.  But  he  does  not  do  so. 
(5)  He  exaggerates  the  marvellous.  We  are  referred  to  two  pas- 
sages, iv.  14.:  *  And  Jesus  returned  in  the  power  of  the  spirit  into 
*  Galilee.*  [The  very  previous  verse  having  omitted  the  touch  given 
in  Matt.  iv.  11.:  ^  And  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him.']  And 
xxii.  43.:  *And  there  appeared  an  angel  strengthening  him,* — a 
passage  which  the  two  best  MSS.  (viz.  A  and  B.)  omit,  (c)  He  is  a 
precise  devotee — proved  by  one  text,  xxiii.  56. :  *  And  they  returned 
'  and  prepared  spices  and  ointments,  and  rested  the  Sabbath-day, 
'  according  to  the  commandment.* 

We  have  given  enough,  we  think,  at  lecut  to  set  our  readers  on 
their  guard. 
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'lourdesy  mal  ^crites,  disant  peu  de  choses  au  sens  moral' 
(p.  XXX.),  and^  in  shorty  as  '  of  no  historical  value,  but  pieces 

*  composed   with  the  express  purpose  of  covering  with  the 

*  authority  of  Jesus  certain  favourite  doctrines  of  the  writer ' 
(p.  xxxi.);  and  which^  therefore,  ^must  be  regarded  as  docu- 
^  ments  throwing  light  on  the  history  of  the  apostles,  and  not 
'  as  materials  for  the  Life  of  Jesus'  (p.  76).  Shocking  as  all  this 
is,  it  is  not  original.  The  master  whom  M.  R^nan  follows, 
and  whose  theory  he  simply  turns  upside  down,  is  a  certain 
Weisse  who  wrote  a  *  Criticism  of  the  Gospel  History  '  in  1838. 
His  theory  is,  that  the  narrative  of  St.  John  is  worthless  and  by 
later  hands ;  but  that  the  discourses  are  mainly  due  to  him.  Yet 
of  these  discourses  this  critic  allows  himself  to  speak  as  ^  insipid, 
^  fanciful,  ridiculous,  obscure,  affected,  and  bordering  on  absolute 
^  nonsense.'  *  In  what  follows,  however,  M.  K6nan  attains  to 
an  originality  of  coarseness  and  pettiness  of  conception^  un- 
surpassed except  by  himself  on  a  far  more  sacred  subject  further 
on.  He  maintains  that  St  John  was  actuated  in  writing  his 
Gospel  by*  a  contemptible  personal  vanity,  being  ^froiss^  de 
\  voir  qu'on  ne  lui  accordait  pas  dans  I'histoire  du  Christ  une 
'  assez  grande  place '  (p.  xxviii.),  by  ^  une  certaine  rivalit^  avec 

*  Pierre '  (pp.  xxvii.  and  159) ;  and  a  *  haine  contre  Judas '  (pp. 
xxvii.  and  381).  For  an  appreciation  of  the  good  taste  of  these 
passages  we  must  leave  M.  R^nan  to  the  *  sentiments  de  la 

*  nuance  possessed  by  all  polished  and  moderate  men ; '  but  for 
their  correspondence  with  facts,  we  will  be  content  to  judge 
him  by  his  own  book  and  the  references  at  the  foot  of  his  own 
page.  For  St.  John's  hatred  against  Judas  we  are  referred  to 
four  passages  t^  not  one  of  which  proves  the  point,  but  rather 
corroborates  the  judgment  of  a  far  better  guide  than  M.  K^nan 
as  to  '  the  earnest,  yet  at  the  same  time  tender  behaviour  of 
^  our  Lord  to  the  betrayer,'  %  which  this  Gospel  takes  pains  to 
portray.  For  his  petty  jealousy  of  St.  Peter  we  are  sent  to 
five  passages  §,  and  bidden  to  compare  two  of  them  with  corre* 
spending  passages  in  the  synoptical  Gospels.  Yet  these  two 
add  the  information  that  St.  John  brought  Peter  in  to  the 
scene  of  his  fall^  and  that  he  ran  with  him  to  the  sepulchre^ 
^  yet  went  he  not  in ; '  while  of  the  other  three  passages^ 

*  Of.  Tholuck  ul>er  Johannes,  p.  35. 

{Matt  vi.  65.  foil.,  xii.  6.,  xiii.  2.,  and  21.  foil. 
Tholuck,  p.  19.    It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  St.  John  passes  over 
in  silence  the  suicide  of  Judas. 

§  John  xviii.  15.  (cf.  Matt  xxvL  5S.);  xx.  2.  (of.  Mark  xvi.  ?.); 
xiii.  24.;  xix.  26.     See  pp.  xxix.  xxxiii.  159. 
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one  simply  describes  the  affecting  scene  at  Calvary  when  the 
dying  Saviour  committed  His  mother  to  St  John,  another 
makes  Peter  influence  his  fellow-disdple  about  asking  the  ques- 
tion at  supper,  and  the  last  is  from  a  chapter  which  represents 
Jesus  as  devoting  almost  His  entire  attention  to  St.  Pet^; 
and  which,  moreover,  a  few  pages  further  on,  M.  B^an  speaks 
of  as  intended  *  to  do  honour  to  St.  Peter,'  and  as  probably 
written  by  other  hands  with  a  view  to  objections  that  might 
have  been  raised  from  the  death  of  St  John.  These  passages, 
we  think,  fail  to  substantiate  the  charges  which  they  are  em- 
ployed to  support ;  and  considering  that  the  remaining  charge 
of  personal  vanity*  is  grounded  on  the  same  five  passages,  we 
think  we  do  M.  B6nan  no  injustice  if  we  say  that  his  case 
against  St  John  falls  hopelessly  to  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  let  it  not  be  understood  Siat,  because  we  ntt^ly 
repudiate  these  low  views  of  the  Apostle's  character,  and  these 
unworthy  and  vulgar  methods  of  accounting  for  the  difficulties 
in  the  Gospels,  that  we  mean  to  extenuate  those  difficulties  or  to 
deny  (in  particular)  the  gravity  and  deep  interest  of  the  pro- 
blem which  arises  on  a  double  comparison  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses in  the  synoptical  Gospels  with  those  reported  by  St 
John ;  and  of  these  latter  again  with  St.  John's  own  Epistles 
and  with  the  discourses  attributed  to  the  Baptist  For  more 
than  half  a  century  this  question  has  been  earnestly  debated 
among  theologians.  Stronck,  a  Dutch  divine,  in  1797,  main- 
tained the  view  which  has  since  found  many  adherents, — ^tfaat 
St.  John's  youthful  and  loving  mind  had  become  imbu^  with 
our  Lord's  very  manner  and  diction.  This,  howeyer,  only 
disposes  of  half  the  difficulty ;  leaving  the  comparison  with  the 
synoptics  unattempted.  The  latter  task,  accordingly,  was  un- 
dertaken by  Bertholdt,  a  Grerman,  in  1804.  But  he  saw  no 
way  to  save  the  fourth  Gospel  except  by  sacrificing  the  other 
three,  and  his  remedy  therefore  only  aggravated  the  complaint 
Sixteen  years  later  Bretschneider  sounded  the  first  note  of  that 
'  Tendenz-critik '  (or  criticism  founded  on  a  supposed  discovery 
of  the  animus  of  doubtful  writings)  which  has  since  swelled  to 
a  chorus  in  the  celebrated  ^  Tubingen  School,'  under  the  aUe 

\  *  Many  people  will  think  the  opinion  of  Ewald  worthy  of  at  least 
as  much  consideration  as  that  of  M.  B^an.    '  The  Apostle  would  not 

*  even  name  himself  as  the  author  of  his  work ;  and  all  the  opportn- 

*  nities  he  might  easily  have  had  for  bringing  forward  himself  and 
<  his  relations  to  Christ  and  the  other  apostles,  or  for  glorifying  and 
'  recommending  himself,  he  disdains  entirely  to  make  use  of.*  {Die 
Johanneischen  Schriften,  vol.  i.  p.  51.) 
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leadership  of  Baur;  and  his  conclusion  was  adverse  to  the 
authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  he  attributed  to  some 
strong  maintainers  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  in  the  second 
century.  Thus,  neither  are  the  questions  new,  nor  the  tren- 
chant methods  of  settling  them,  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  of  late,  quite  so  unprecedented  as  many  earnest  champions 
of  popular  theories  seem  to  suppose.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  clear 
what  is  gained  by  attributing  either  novelty  or  antiquity  to  the 
various  theories  which  biblical  criticism,  like  every  other  living 
science,  is  perpetually  bringing  to  light.  The  only  possible 
test  for  proving  or  disproving  their  truth,  is  to  bring  them  into 
the  fresh  and  healthy  atmosphere  of  free  discussion.  Childish 
nicknames  can  do  Uttle  more  than  display  the  ignorance  or 
betray  the  cowardice  of  those  who  employ  them.  And  the 
true  and  earnest  student  of  Holy  Scripture,  will  find  support 
under  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  his  work,  neither  in  using 
Bor  in  greatly  shrinking  from  such  things,  but  rather  in  thoughts 
like  those  of  Professor  Liicke :  ^  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
^  the  course   which   later  criticism  has  taken  with  regard  to 

*  St.  John's  Gospel  has  been,  on  the  whole,  thoroughly  neces- 
^  sary  and  (in  spite  of  the  pain  it  has  caused)  truly  healthful. 
'  It  has  been  the  natural  transition  from  childish  faith  which 
^  knows  not,  or  fears  the  approach  of,  doubt  and  strife,  to  a 

*  manly  faith  which  bravely  meets  and  overcomes  them  both.'* 
This  has,  assuredly,  been  the  case.  So  long  ago  as  1840, 
Dr.  Arnold  wrote  that  ^  criticism  has  established  the  authenticity 
'of  St.  John's  Gospel  against  all  questionings.'!  And  since 
that  time  what  immense  advances  have  been  made  I  How 
full  of  interest  is  it  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  manly  mind 
from  childlike  cries  of  admiration,  like  those  of  the  pious  Hoi- 
steiner  $,  ^  My  favourite  reading  is  St  John :  there  is  in  him 
'  something  so  altogether  wonderful :  he  is  like  a  soft  evening 

*  cloud,  behind  which  is  the  great  full  moon : '  to  the  calm  and 
weighty  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  boldest  living  Ger- 
man critics :  ^  No  writer  can  be  possessed  of  a  more  earnest 
'  determination  to  impart  nothing  but  the  strictest  historical 
'  truth,  and  no  one  has  ever  carried  out  his  purpose  with  a 
^  firmer  hand,  th^n  St.  John  in  the  composition  of  his  Go6peL'§ 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  that  prevents  us  at  the  present  day 
from  entering  *  with  full  assurance  of  faith  *  and  as  men  *  of 

*  Liicke,  Comm.  uber  das  Evang.  des  Job.,  i.  p.  5. 
"  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  (Ist  edit). 

: :  Claudius  (b.  1743),  in  Tholuck,  Comm.  zum  Evang.  Joh.,  p.  20. 
i  Ewald,  Die.  Joh.  Schriften,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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'  {bll  age '  *  into  our  rightful  poesession  of  all  these  interesting 
fields  of  theological  inquiry,  except  the  perfectly  childish  timi- 
dity of  some  who  '  ought  to  be  teachers/  but  who  reyerse  the 
Apostle's  noble  maxim,  *  in  nudice  be  ye  children,  but  in  ander- 
'  standing  be  men '  (1  Cor.  xIy.  20.).  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  whatever  hard  words  be  used,  $kU  thinking  men  of  what- 
CTer  party  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  on  the  facts  of  the 
problem  before  us;  and  the  names  which  they  give  to  the 
theories  whereby  they  expliun  these  facts  cover  conceptions 
which  are  fundamentally  alike.  Thus,  for  instance.  Dr.  Words- 
worth in  his  Grreek  Testament  tells  us,  Uhat  the  Goc9>el  of 

*  St  John  is  to  be  r^arded  as  a  systematic  summary  of  the 
^  truths  of  Christianity,'  and  employs  several  pages  in  drawing 
out  the  ideal  sequence  of  its  contents.!  He  also  quotes  thu 
striking  passage  from  St.  Augustine :  *  The  main  tlung  for  us 
'  is  to  ascertain  the  meaning^  to  which  the  words  are  minis- 
^  terial ;  and  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  sacred  writers 
'  deceive  us,  because  they  do  not  give  us  the  precise  words  of 

*  Him  whose  meaning  they  desire  to  express.  Otherwise  we 
'  shall  be  like  mere  miserable  catchers  at  syllables,  who  imagine 
'  that  the  truth  is  tied  to  the  points  of  letters :  whereas  not  in 
'  words  only,  but  in  all  other  symbols  of  the  mind,  it  is  the 
'  mind  itself  which  is  to  be  sought  for.'  %  We  quite  agree 
with  Dr.  Wordsworth  that  this  golden  passage  b  much  to  '  be 
'  commended  to  the  reader's  consideration ; '  and  we  also  thank 
him  for  referring  us  §  to  '  one  of  the  most  celebrated  among 
'  modern  critics.  Dr.  Friedrich  Liicke,'  who  thus  writes  : — 

*■  It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  language  that  words  are  to  a  oertun 
extent  a  matter  of  indifference,  provided  the  thought  be  expressed 
(gleichgultig  gegen  den  Gedanken).  A  thought  variously  expressed, 
more  fully  or  less  fully,  remains  still  essentially  the  same.  It  i3 
true  that  there  arises  hereby  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  for 
Theology — ^the  task  of  discriminating  with  clearness  and  certaintj 
(by  means  of  minute  comparisons  between  the  Grospeb),  the  essential 
from  the  unessential,  the  spirit  from  the  letter,  the  original  word 
of  Christ  from  the  apostolic  relation  of  it.  But  never  has  Theologj 
prospered  by  indolence,  security,  or  an  anxious  timidity.'  || 

The  same  view  is  substantially  held  by  all  those  who  are  best 
worth  hearing   on  the  subject.     Thus  the  venerable   Ewald, 

•  Cf.  Heb.  V.  4. 

' '  Wordsworth,  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 
:  Augustine,  De  Consensu  Evang.,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  (in  Wordsworth, 
vol.  i.  p.  xlvii.). 

§  Wordsworth,  vol.  i.  p.  267.  ||  Liicke,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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after  describing  the  artificial  structure  of  St  John's  Gospel 
(a  phenomenon  recognised,  as  we  have  seen  above,  by  Dr. 
Wordsworth),  writes: —  , 

'  Thus  that  apostle,  who,  above  all  others,  celebrates  the  Light  and 
the  Life  that  came  into  the  world,  is  himself,  in  the  arrangement  and 
execution  of  his  great  work,  a  striking  example  of  light  and  life ; .  .  • 
and  that,  if  possible,  more  beautifully  and  more  completely  in  those 
parts  where  our  Lord's  discourses  are  the  prominent  feature.  Yes, 
one  might  here  almost  seem  to  be  turning  the  pages  of  some  Old 
Testament  prophet,  of  an  Isaiah  or  a  Micah ;  so  wonderful  is  the 
articulation  and  equable  division  of  the  materials.  ...  So  that  in 
these  portions,  too,  the  hand  and  the  art  of  the  Apostle  himself  are 
visible.'* 

Similarly  the  truly  Evangelical  Tholuck : — 

'  Absolute  verbal  exactness  is  at  the  outset  impossible,  because  the 
discourses  are  translated  into  Greek  from  the  Aramaic  original. 
And  even  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  a  difference  in  relating  the  same 
discourse  sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to  become  an  apparent  contra- 
diction. ...  But  let  us  only  allow  that  the  form  into  which  they 
have  been  recast  belongs  to  the  Apostle,  while  the  thoughts  which  lie 
at  the  bottom  belong  to  Christ,  and  the  most  important  difficulty 
vanishes. . . .  For  whosoever  believes  that  Christ  has,  in  accomplishment 
of  His  Divine  purposes,  appeared  in  human  histoiy  as  the  Redeemer, 
believes  therewith  by  implication  in  the  essential  truth  of  the  nar- 
ratives which  have  brought  down  to  us  His  words  and  deeds.'f 

So  too,  though  with  some  hesitation.  Dean  Alford : — 

'  That  such  a  report  should  be  characterised  in  some  measure  by 
the  individual  mind  which  has  furnished  it,  was  to  be  expected,  on 
any  view  of  spiritual  guidance.'  % 

And  Mr.  Westcott : — 

*  The  synoptic  Gospeb  and  that  of  St.  John  alike  are  consciously 
based  on  the  same  great  facts;  but  yet  it  is  possible,  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  to  describe  the  first  as  historical  and  the  last  as  ideal. 
.  .  It  is,  in  fact,  the  divine  Hebrew  epic.  .  .  There  is,  indeed,  some- 
thing of  characteristic  difference  both  in  the  conception  and  in  the 
expression  of  the  same  truths  ;  but  such  that  the  difference  contri- 
butes to  the  completeness  of  the  final  idea.'  § 

And  still  more  cautiously  Bishop  Ellicott : — 

'  In  the  first  Gospel  we  have  narrative,  in  the  second  memoirs,  in 
the  third  history,  in  the  fourth  dramatic  portraiture.'  || 


*  Ewald,  L  p.  33.  t  Tholuck,  p.  31. 

Alford,  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i.  Proleg.  p.  49. 

Wescott,  *Introd.  to  the  Gospels,'  pp.  231,  253.  372. 
II  Ellicott,  *  The  Life  of  our  Lord,'  p.  34,  note. 
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Thus  we  see  how  thoughtfbl  men  agree  at  die  jMresent  day 
in  attributing^  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  an  artifiml  character 
to  St  John's  Gospel, — in  warning  us  (with  St.  Augustine)  that 
'  in  words,  as  In  all  other  symbols  of  the  mind,  it  is  the  mind 
'  itself  which  is  to  be  sought  for,' — at  the  same  time  that  they 
repudiate  with  disgust  the  ooarse  and  mechanical  dissections  of 
a  R^nan,  a  Strauss,  or  a  Bruno  Bauer.  The  latest  criticism 
herein  seems  to  edio  the  very  earliest.  *  The  crown  of  all  the 
'  Grospels  (says  Origen)  is  that  according  to  St.  John.  And 
'  into  the  spirit  of  this  no  man  can  enter,  who  has  not  himsdf 
^  leant  upon  Jesus'  breast.'  *    *  There  are  men '  (says  Ebrard) 

<  to  whom  no  one  could  demonstrate  the  genuineness  of  the 

*  New  Testament^.writings.    He  who  wiU  not  believe  in  a  Risoi 

*  One,  will  seek  with  unwearied  diligence  for  loopholes  of  escape. 

<  •  •  .  But  the  only  obstacles  to  the  recognition  of  the  Grospel 
'  History  are  dogmatical '  [i.e.  d,  priori  notions]  '  and  not  bisto- 
^  rical  —  and  even  they  lie  in  the  path  of  the  natural  man 

*  alone.' t 

Obstacles  of  this  nature  exist  to  the  highest  degree  in  thoee 
principles  which  we  have  already  indicated  as  the  bases  of  M. 
Kenan's  inquiry.  For  example,  there  is  one  false  ap;^,  one 
'  dogmatical '  a  priori  notion,  which — ^like  a  cataract  upon  the 
eye — obscures  the  whole  field  of  M.  Kenan's  view ;  and  that  is, 
the  unproved  and  unprovable  presumption  that  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  such  thing  as  a  miracle.  We  are  not  misled  by 
his  apparent  hesitation  in  one  passage,  where  he  writes,  ^  we  do 
'  not  a£Girm  that  miracles  are  impossible,  we  only  affirm  that 

<  hitherto  none  have  been  proven'  (p.  li).  He  has  shown  his 
colours  too  clearly  in  other  passages,  and  in  other  writings,  for 
us  to  doubt  what  are  his  reaJ  feelings  on  the  subject  For  in- 
stance, at  p.  XV.  we  read,  ^  That  the  Gospels  are  partly  l^endaiy 

*  is  evident y  because  they  are  full  of  miracles; '  again,  at  p.  41, 
'  The  notion  of  the  supernatural,  with  its  impossibilities ; '  at 
p.  92,  without  so-called  miracles,  Jesus  <  would  have  been 
^  greater  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  been  ignored  by  men ; '  and 
still  more  clearly  at  p.  258 :  *  modem  critidsm  finds  in  these 
^historical  phenomena  no  sort  of  embarrassment ; '  and  in  the 
Etudes,  p.  vii. :  ^  Criticism,  whose  first  principle  is  that  mirack 
^  has  no  more  place  in  the  tissue  of  human  afiairs  than  in  the 
'  series  of  physical  facts ; '  *  Reflection  is  too  advanced,  Imagi- 
'  nation  has  grown  too  cold,  to  permit  any  longer  these  magni- 
*ficent  aberrations'  (p.  175).     For,  in  short,  *it  is  not  from 

*  Origen,  On  St.  John,  p.  6.  Huet. 

t  Ebrard,  '  The  Gospel  History  '  (Clarke's  trans.),  p.  600. 
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'  reasomng,  but  from  the  tout'cnsemble  of  the  modem  sciences, 
'  that  this  immense  result  issues — there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
*  Bupematural '  (p.  206). 

Here,  of  course,  argument  is  at  an  end.  K  M.  B^nan  will 
not  allow  us  to  reason,  but  only  to  appeal  to  his  general  im- 
pression of  the  results  of  modem  science, — in  other  words, 
once  more  to  his  '  sentiment  du  sujet,' — we  can  only,  with 
profound  courtesy,  take  leave  to  difl^r,  and  to  state  that  the 
impression  made  upon  the  majority  of  cultivated  men  in  Eng- 
land seems  to  us  to  be  precisely  the  reverse.  Without  denying 
for  a  moment  the  strong  impression  of  order,  regularity,  and 
continuance  that  the  study  of  nature,  the  more  deeply  it  is 
prosecuted,  makes  upon  the  mind,  we  maintain  that  there  are  yet 
higher  tmths  than  these  to  which  its  earnest  prosecution  leads 
us.  It  leads,  first,  to  a  conception  of  a  unity  of  government  in 
some  way  pervading  all  space : — the  law  of  gravitation,  e.g.  pulls 
Saturn's  moons  towards  him  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  reader's  book  is  being  pulled  towards  the  earth.  It  gives, 
next,  a  conception  of  progress  and  plan,  working  out  some  prob- 
lem through  all  time: — the  gradual  awakening  of  consciousness, 
e.g.  in  organised  matter,  proceeds  from  the  crystal  and  the  moss 
and  the  zoophyte,  up  to  the  human  brain.  And  it  proves,  still 
farther,  the  existence  in  nature  of  certain  powers  which  we  call 
Intelligence  and  Will ;  for  here  they  are — present  in  a  certain 
class  of  organised  creatures,  the  human  species.  And  then  when 
science  proceeds  to  ask  whether  these  last  two  phenomena  are 
not — like  the  breaking  wave,  the  falling  acorn,  the  mountain 
slip — examples  of  forces  belonging,  in  the  same  manner,  to 
a  cosmical  sphere  which  transcends  all  our  puny  powers  of 
observation,  the  necessarily  a£Srmative  reply  leads  us  in- 
fidlibly  to  the  idea  of  God, — that  is,  to  an  absolute  Being  in 
whom  all  these  relative  and  partial  phenomena  find  their  ex- 

f)lanation,  as  the  Nile  is  explained  by  its  broad  still  fountain- 
ake.  And  when  science  has  arrived  there, — when  soaring  up- 
wards it  has  touched  this  throne  of  God, — there  in  infinity  the 
point  of  transition  has  been  overstepped  between  the  two 
parallel  and  apparently  irreconcilable  lines  of  scientific  and  re- 
ligious thought ;  and  so  science  may  descend  to  earth  once  more 
to  find  miracles  no  longer  impossible,  and  the  living  will  which 
suspends  gravitation  in  human  nerve  and  muscle  no  longer  in- 
conceivable on  that  larger  scale  which  transcends  the  cerebral 
power  of  an  almost  microscopic  animal  like  Man,  either  to  grasp 
in  its  extent,  or  to  follow  in  its  hour-hand  movements. 

An  excellent  instance  of  such  an  ascent  ^  through  Nature 
*  up  to  Nature's  God,'  may  be  found  in  a  work  of  M.  Kenan's 
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own  countryman,   M.    Quatrefages.     He  thus  describes    his 
^  Bambles  of  a  Naturalist '  on  the  shores  of  Brittany : — 

<  My  forceps,  needles,  and  compressor  secured  the  objects  of  my 
research ;  my  microscope  and  lenses  revealed  an  infinite  world  to  my 
eyes ;  my  pencil  and  brushes  enabled  me  to  secure  rough  illastrations 
of  these  treasures.  ...  I  saw  one  fact  linking  itself  to  other  facts ;  I 
felt  one  thought  awaken  other  thoughts ;  and  this  mutual  reaction 
between  observation  and  intelligence  was  the  source  of  unspeakable 
enjoyment.  • .  •  When,  ascending  to  the  Origin  of  all  these  harmonies^ 
I  found  that  the  £ternal  Power  was  the  source  whence  this  adniirable 
order  sprang — when,  through  marvel  to  marvel,  my  thoughts  rose 
from  creation  to  the  Creator, — ^it  was  from  the  very  depths  of  my  soul 
that  I  adored  Him  in  His  works,  and  united  with  Geoffry  de  St. 
Hilaire  in  the  cry  of  "  Glory  to  God.'* ' 

As  an  instance  of  the  converse  process,  the  descent  from 
God  once  found  down  to  a  belief  in  His  possibly  miraculous 
interference  in  man's  behalf,  we  may  cite  perhaps  the  very 
greatest  thinker  of  modem  times, — to  whose  merits  £urope 
is  now  beginning  tardily  to   do  justice,  — '  the    Aristotle   of 

*  modem  times,** — Kant.  This  man  (as  is  well  known),  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century,  undertook  the  gigantic  task 
of  ^taking  stock,'  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  acquirements  of 
the  human  mind  since  Bacon  had  done  the  same  thing,  and  of 
critically  examining  the  validity  of  all  human  knowledge.  His 
report  was,  that  in  all  departments,  except  one,  we  are  bound  up 
within  the  narrow  walls  of  sense  and  experience ;  and  that  that 
one  is  the  Moral  department, — wherein  the  fixed  and  stable  pole* 
star  of  conscience  gives  us  (as  it  were)  a  irou  crroo  apart  from  the 
fluctuating  world  of  phenomena,  and  suggests  dmost  imme- 
diately the  two  great  cognate  truths  of  God  and  immortality. 
And  these  truths  once  established,  he  is  enabled,  by  a  reverse 
but  parallel  course  to   ^rebuild  again  the  things  ^at  he  had 

*  destroyed,'  down  even  to  a  Divine  interference  in  the  world 
and  miracles ;  for  he  says,  ^  The  moral  laws  are  universally 
'  regarded  as  commands,  which  they  could  not  be,  did  they 
'  not  connect  adequate  consequences  with  their  dictates,  and 
'  thus  carry  with  them  promises  and  threats.  But  this,  again, 
^  they  could  not  do,  did  they  not  reside  in  a  necessary  Being  as 

*  the  Supreme  God.'  f     And  subsequently,  in  his  *  Theory  of 

*  Religion '    (p.  103) :  *  Concerning  miracles,   sensible  people 

'  refuse  absolutely  to  deny  them It  is  quite  con- 

^  sicjtent  with  the  common  opinions  of  mankind  to  hold,  that 

*  when  a  religion  of  mere  rites  and  ceremonies  is  to  be  abolished 


*  R^nan,  Essais  de  Morale,  &c,  p.  iv. 
t  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  p.  491. 
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*  and  one  in  the  spirit  and  truth  of  moral  sentiment  is  to  be 

*  introduced  in  its  stead,  the  historical  introduction  of  this  last 

*  may  be  accompanied  and  adorned  with  miracles.'* 

How,  then,  can  thinkers,  in  many  respects  so  clear-headed 
and  able  as  M.  R^nan  and  the  late  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  commit 
themselves  to  the  enunciation  of  a  scientific  dogma — for  such, 
we  repeat,  it  is — capable  of  refutation  on  so  easy  an  hypothesis 
as  that  of  a  Divine  Free  Agent?  The  explanation — we  are 
bold  to  say — ^is  to  be  found  in  the  narrowness  of  their  horizon 
of  thought.  With  the  latter  writer  we  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  present  article.  Bishop  Thirlwall  has,  in  his  late  admirable 
Charge,  convincingly  shown  the  nebulous  character  of  Mr. 
Powell's  favourite  maxim,  viz.,  that  even  a  physical  miracle  has 
nothing  to  do  with  physical  science ;  that  the  one  belongs  to  the 
province  of  Faith,  tne  other  to  Beason.  And  in  such  able  hands 
we  may  safely  leave  that  question.  But  with  the  former  author 
we  have  to  do ;  and,  if  we  would  really  understand  M.  Kenan's 
present  work,  we  shall  do  well  to  delay  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
order  to  define  precisely  his  theological  position. 

Is  M.  E€nan  a  believer  in  a  personal  God  ?  At  first  sight 
one  would  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  afiSrmative.  There  are 
numerous  passages  scattered  up  and  down,  not  only  the  book 
before  us,  but  also  his  other  works,  which  seem  inexplicable  on 
any  other  hypothesis.  For  instance,  he  asserts  the  very  obvious 
truth  that  '  God  had  revealed  Himself  before  Jesus,  and  will 

*  reveal  Himself  again  after  Jesus '  (p.  lix.).  *  God  conceived 
^  immediately  as  a  Father ;  there  you  have  the  whole  theology 
'  of  Jesus '  (p.  76) ;  and  *  no  one  either  has  transcended,  or  will 
'  transcend,  the  essential  idea  that  Jesus  has  created '  (p.  446). 

*  He  believed  himself  separated  from  God  by  an  infinite  dis- 

*  tance '  (p.  243).  Numerous  passages  such  as  these  are  simple 
nonsense  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  Personal  God.  Nay 
more,  there  are  places  where  M.  Kenan  seems  expressly  to  re- 
pudiate Pantheism :  ^  Pantheism,  in  suppressing  the  Divine  per- 
^  sonality,  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  living  God  of  the 

*  ancient  religions.     The  men  who  have  in  the  highest  degree 

*  comprehended  God,  ^akyamouni,  Plato,  St  Paul,  St.  Francis, 
'  St.  Augustine,  at  certain  moments  of  his  changeful  life, — were 

*  they  Deists  or  Pantheists  ?  Such  a  question  has  no  meaning ' 
(p.  75).  Nay,  farther  still,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show, 
and  perhaps  it  is  worth  while  showing,  that  M.  Kenan  is  (with 

♦  This  is  not  very  clearly  expressed ;  but  the  context  shows  that 
his  meaning  is  similar  to  that  of  Paley's  famous  dictum :  *  Once 

*  believe  in  a  God,  and  miracles  are  not  impossible.' 

VOL.  CXIX.   NO.  CCXLIV.  Q  Q 
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the  sole  exception  and  obstacle  of  a  prejudice  against  minrlw) 
not  entirely  adverse  to  orthodox  Christianity,  veiling  nsder 
philosophiod  mystifications  just  those  grand  and  simple  tmtiii 
that  Hb^  Catholic  Church  has  ever  taught,  ejq)licitly  to  tk 
mature  Christian  (ev  roi^  reXi/oi^)*,  and  implicitly  in  her  creeds 
and  catechisms  by  the  agency  of  ^cottage  dames.'  f 

Let  us  examine  this  point  We  have  seen  above,  that  IL 
R^nan  appears  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  Personal  God,  stanifiog 
in  the  paternal  relation  to  His  human  sons,  as  the  hi^heet  wa^ 
ultimate  conception  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at.  So  far^  of  coarse, 
he  is  a  Christian ;  and  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  he  expreaslj 
repudiates,  and  has  excited  a  vigorous  hostility  from,  JS&sbl  X 
For  if  he  held  to  a  mere  dry  and  abstract  MonotheisBi,  ot 
course  he  would  fall  short  of  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of 
multiplicity  in  unity.  From  such  an  error,  however,  he  with- 
holds all  sympathy  (p.  248). "  He  fully  believes  that  in  God 
^>we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,'  and  that  ^  He  is  in 
^  us  and  we  in  Him ; '  though  (as  the  Bible  also  teadiesi 
there  is  a  progress  going  on,  which  shall  ultimately  bring  the 
reign  of  mediatorial  agencies  to  an  end,  when  ^  G^  shul  be 
'  all  in  alL'  And  then,  he  believes  (in  accordance  with  the  Xew 
Testament)  that  the  paradox  of  a  ministry  of  Deity  on  eardL 
while  yet  He  'is  in  heaven,' — ^and  of  a  Spirit  indwelling  ir 
man,  which  yet  is  but  the  ^  first  fruits'  of  the  infinite  Spirit 
held  (so  to  say)  in  reserve  in  heaven,  till  the  Church  '  whu:h  k 

*  His  body,'  be  gradually  brought  to  completion, — that  all 
shall  terminate  in  some  changeless  state  of  glory,  when  all 
shall  live  again.  These  grand  truths,  however,  M.  Kenan  tal^ 
pleasure  in  expressing  with  less  simplicity  than  the  Church  fasL- 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing.     He  states  them  thus :  *■  Goi 

*  is  til  Jim  ;  He  is  on  the  way  to  make  Himself.  But  to  sm 
^  there  would  be  a  very  incomplete  theology.  Grod  is  more  tkac 
^  total  existence ;  He  is  at  the  same  time  the  absolute.     He  i> 

*  the  place  of  the  ideal,  the  living  principle  of  the  good,  tb 
'  beautiful  and  the  true.  Thus  viewed,  God  unreservedly  u: 
<  He  b  eternal  and  immutable,  without  progress  or  becomiBg.* 

Next,  as  to  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incanift- 
tion.     M.  R4nan  tells  us  that  ^  il  y  eikt  une  ann^,  peutetre,  od 

*  Dieu  habita  vraiment  sur  la  terre '  (p.  80) :  that  Jesus  zv* 
garded  Himself  as  *  the  Son  of  God,  the  intimate  of  the  Fatbeir 

*  the  executor  of  his  wishes '  (p.  118),  and  thus  in  the  sunt  oT 
'  infinite  love,  passed  at  a  bound  the  abyss,  impassable  ibr  tk 

♦  Of.  1  Cor.  ii.  6.  t  Christian  Year,  '  Catedii 

X  p.  74.    Of.  Reville,  p,  a 
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^  most  part^  that  the  mediocrity  of  the  human  faculties  traces 

*  between  man  and  God  *  (p.  247) ;  and  though  in  Gethsemane 
He  was  shaken  for  a  moment  by  His  lower  human  feelings, 
yet  that  *  his  divine  nature  soon  recovered  the  upper  hand ' 
(p.  379) ;  so  that  haying  merited,  by  founding  the  absolute 
and   final  religion  of  humanity,  Hhe  divine  rank  which  had 

*  been   attributed   to   Him '  (p.  90),    He  now  *  beholds  from 

*  the  bosom  of  His  Father  His  work  bearing  fruit  upon 
'earth'  (p.    121),   and  henceforth- Ogives  His  presence   (as- 

*  siste)  from  the  lofty   heights  of    Divine  peace,   at  the   in- 

*  finite  consequences  of  His  acts  on  earth'  (p.  426).  Mean* 
while,  for  the  arrival  of  this  wonderful  personage  upon  the 
world's  stage,  a  long  course  of  preparation  had  been  going 


grand  se  pro- 
'  duit  par  la  conspiration  de  mille  forces   caches '  (p.  456). 

*  No  time  of  day  was  more  proper  for  developing  the  hidden 

*  forces  of  human  nature '  (p.  45),  none  for  preaching  such  ad- 
mirable doctrines  as  *  Render  to  Caesar,'  &c.,  than  just  that  point 
where  the  andent  republics  were  merging  in  the  great  unity  of 
the  Roman  empire '  (p.  122).  And  not  only  in  the  world's 
visible  stage  did  Roman,  Greek,  and  Jew  conspire  unconsciously 
to  bring  about  circumstances  and  '  a  people  prepared  for  the 
^  Lord,'  but  also  in  the  world  of  thought  it  appears  that  a 
vehicle  was  being  prepared  beforehand  whereby  the  claims  of 
the  great  Teacher,  when  He  came,  might  be  made  intelligible. 
M.  R4nan  is  at  great  pains  to  make  us  understand  that  two 
entirely  separate  triuns  of  thought  and  nomenclature  converged 
upon  the  person  of  our  Lord ;  on  the  one  hand,  growing  up 
gradually  from  roots  implanted  deep  in  Old  Testament  times, 
at  this  critical  moment  ^  le  Messianisme  faisait  travailler  toutes 

*  les  tStes '  (p.  62) ;  on  the  other,  a  set  of  ideas — owing  their 
fecundity  and  logical  consistency,  if  not  their  existence,  to  the 
infiltration  of  Greek  thought  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere — 
had  gradually  forced  its  way  into  the  texture  of  Jewish  specu- 
lation, and  introduced  the  nomenclature  which  was,  on  later  re- 
flection, expressly  applied  to  Christ  by  St.  John  and  St  Paul 
and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Not  that  our 
Lord  had  not  Himself  distinctly  paved  the  way  for  such  an 
application :  *  On  ne  nie  pas  qu'il  y  exit  dans  ces  affirmations 

*  de  J€sus  le  germe  de  la  doctrine  qui  devait  plus  tard  faire  de 

*  Lui  une  hypostase  divine,  en  I'indentifiant  avec  le  Verbe,'  &c. 
(p.  247):  but  He  did  no  more  than  pave  the  way;  and — ^a 
remarkable  testimony  to  St  John's  scrupulous  veracity — the 
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expression  ^  the  Word  *  is  never  put  in  the  fourth  Gospel  into 
the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself  (p.  249). 

Lastly,  as  to  the  results,  the  success  really  achieved  by  the 
brief  ministry  of  this  wonderful  Person,  thus  wonderfully  pre- 
pared for  by  a  '  dessein  profond  '  which  went  so  far  Ht  seems) 
as  to  hide  in  obscurity  even  the  topographical  as  well  as  his- 
torical circumstances  of  his  earthly  life  (p.  142) :  — 

*  The  world  has  been  regenerated  and,  in  a  sense,  regenerated  jost 
as  Jesos  intended. . .  That  true  kingdom  of  Grod,  that  kingdom  of  the 
spirit,  which  makes  each  man  a  king  and  priest, — that  kingdom,  which 
from  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  has  become  a  tree  overshadowing  the 
world — ^that  kingdom  was  conceived,  was  willed,  was  founded  bj 
Jesus.  Side  by  side  with  the  hard,  false,  impossible  idea  of  a  Betura 
with  triumphant  pageantry  (un  av6nement  de  parade),  He  conceived 
the  true  "City  of  God,"  the  true  "restoration  of  all  things,"  the  Serrooa 
on  the  Mount,  the  deification  of  weakness,  love  for  the  common  people, 
attraction  towards  the  poor,  and  the  restoration  of  all  that  is  humble, 
genuine,  and  simple  to  its  true  place  in  human  estimation.  And  this 
restoration  He  has  accomplished  with  inimitable  art,  in  traits  that 
will  remain  for  ever.  It  is  to  Him  that  each  one  of  us  owes  whatever 
worth  he  has.'    (P.  282.) 

So  that  the  best  of  men  henceforth  cry  out,  *  Yet  not  I,  but 

*  Christ  liveth  in  me.'  And  this  truly  amazing  result  of  so 
small  a  seed  was  not  fortuitous  but  intentional — '  H  se  prcpasa 

*  de  cr^er  un  6tat  nouveau  de  Phumanit^'  (p.  283);  and  it  was 
not  effected  by  preaching  a  philosophy  but  a  Person — ^  II  ne 

*  prSchait  pas  ses  opinions,  il  se  prechait  lui-mSme*  (p.  76): 
'  son  type  moral  et  I'impression  qu'U  avait  laiss^,  furent  ce  qui 
'  resta  de  luL     J^sus  n'est  pas  un  fondateur  de  dogmes,  un 

*  faiseur  de  symboles ;  c'est  I'initiateur  du  monde  k  un  esprit 
'  nouveau '  (p.  444).  And  as  to  the  future,  ^  J&us  ne  sera  pas 
'  surpass^  Son  culte  se  rajeunira  sans  cesse  *  (p.  459). 
^  Tout  ce  qu'on  fera  en  dehors  de  cette  grande  et  bonne  trt- 
'  dition  chrJtienne  sera  sterile.     J^us  a  fond^  la  religion  dans 

*  1  humanity '  (p.  446) ;  and  ^  son  perfectionnement  consistera  i 
«  r  evenir  k  J^us '  (p.  455). 

What,  we  ask  with  wonder  and  amazement,  is  there — in  full 
view  of  such  concessions  as  these — to  prevent  this  man,  and  all 
who  agree  with  him,  from  enrolling  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Christian  Church  ?  His  desire  to  be  a  Christian  is  some- 
thing positively  touching :  *  If  Jesus  should  return  among  us ' 
(he  soliloquises),  'He  would  recognise  as  His  disciples  not  those 
'  who  pretend  to  enclose  Him  within  the  phrases  of  a  catechism, 

*  but  those  who  try  to  continue  His  work '  (p.  447) :  and  he 
speaks  of  'our  days,  troublous  days,  when  Jesus  has  none 
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*  more  genuine  followers  than  those  who  seem  to  repudiate 

*  Him'  (p.  287).  Nay,  in  another  work  he  seems  to  put  forth 
still  more  pressinglj  his  claims  to  be  a  Christian  both  in  theory 
and  practice : — 

*  The  philosopher/  (he  says)  *  as  well  as  the  theologian,  ought  then 
to  recognise  in  Jesus  the  two  natures,  to  separate  the  human  from 
the  divine,  and  not  to  confound  in  his  adoration  the  real  and  the 
ideal  in  his  hero.  He  ought  without  hesitation  to  adore  the  Christ, 
that  is  to  say  the  character  drawn  in  the  Gospel ;  for  all  that  is 
sublime  participates  in  the  Divine,  and  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is 
the  most  lovely  incarnation  of  Grod  in  the  most  lovely  of  forms,  that 
is,  in  moral  humanity.  He  is  really  the  son  of  God  and  the  son  of 
man,  God  in  man.'     {Etudes,  p.  213.) 

And  again,  still  more  beautifully  : — 

*  It  is  much  easier  for  the  philosopher  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  man  of  simple  heart,  than  with  the  half-educated  man,  who 
carries  into  religious  questions  a  sort  of  awkward  reflectiveness.  How 
charming  to  see  in  cottages  and  lowly  dwellings  of  the  poor,  where  a 
crushing  utilitarianism  is  predominant,  certain  ideal  figures — forms  that 
recall  not  the  real  but  the  imaginative !  How  refreshing  for  the  man 
bowed  down  beneath  his  six  days'  toil,  to  place  himself  upon  his  knees 
at  last,  to  contemplate  lofty  columns,  arches,  groinings, — to  hear  sweet 
chants,  to  listen  to  discourses  of  instruction  and  consolation !  The 
mental  food  that  the  man  of  education  draws  from  science,  art,  and 
the  exercise  of  all  his  reasoning  powers, — that  food  the  poor  man 
draws  from  Religion,  and  Religion  alone.  A  simple  faith  is  the  true 
faith ;  and  I  avow  that  I  should  be  inconsolable,  did  I  think  that  my 
writings  should  ever  be  the  cause  of  offence  to  any  of  those  simple 
souls  who  adore  so  well  in  spirit.*  (Ibid.  p.  xvi.) 

There  is  a  figure  in  the  Gospels  which  it  is  surprising  that 
no  painter  has  ever  drawn — a  most  touching  and  melancholy 
figure,  of  the  young  ruler,  whom  *  Jesus  beholding  him  loved,* 
yet  who  turned  away  at  last — temporarily,  we  would  fain  believe 
— because  he  could  not  forego  one  thing ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  character  of  any  man  of  modern  times,  who  more 
nearly  recalls  that  figure,  than  the  writer  of  these  words.  The 
one  thing  in  his  case,  we  are  fully  convinced,  is  the  senseless 
and  narrow  piece  of  dogmatism,  whose  mischievous  and  distort- 
ing effect  it  is  (to  use  the  author's  own   words)  to  *  render  all 

*  controversy  between  persons  who  believe  in  the  supernatural 

*  and  those  who  believe  not,  smitten  with  sterility.'  {Etudes, 
p.  206.)  It  is  this  which,  like  an  hallucination  in  some  lovely 
form,  makes  every  grace  and  every  beauty  awaken  shuddering 
rather  than  admiration,  and  exaggerates  into  wild  and  even 
vulgar  contortions  the  balanced  easy  gestures  of  health.  Read 
the  following  passage — sentimental,  it  is  true,  but  beautiful  and 
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a  f{ur  specimen  of  the  author's  style — and  then  ask  oneself  how 
he  could  possibly  have  appended  to  it  the  concluding  sentence. 
The  reply  is,  that  here  (as  on  every  other  page)  he  was  deter-' 
mined  to  leave  the  mark  of  human  prejudice  and  error,  and  to 
blot  at  all  hazards  to  his  own  critical  reputation  the  fair  picture 
he  had  drawn. 

'  He  thus  traversed  Gahlee  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual /<lfo.  He  rode 
upon  a  mule — an  animal  in  the  East  well-adapted  for  riding  and  sure* 
footed ;  and  whose  large  dark  eye,  shadowed  with  long  lashes,  is  foil 
of  mildness.  His  disciples  sometimes  gave  vent  to  their  enthusiasm 
by  attempting  a  sort  of  rustic  Triumph.  Their  own  garments  took  the 
place  of  drapery.  They  cast  them  upon  the  mule  that  bore  Him. 
They  spread  them  upon  the  ground  where  He  had  to  tread.  And 
wherever  He  dismounted.  His  arrival  was  held  to  be  a  joy  and  a 
blessing  to  that  house.  lie  stayed  chiefly  in  the  villages  and  at  the 
large  farms,  where  He  met  with  an  eager  welcome.  Any  house,  in 
the  East,  at  which  a  stranger  has  arrived,  becomes  at  once  a  public 
place.  The  whole  village  assembles  there ;  the  children  wait  for  no 
invitation  to  press  in ;  they  are  often  unceremoniously  chased  out  by 
the  servants,  but  they  pertinaciously  return.  Jesus,  however,  wocdd 
not  suffer  these  simple  auditors  to  be  molested.  He  calls  them  to 
him  :  He  embraces  them.  The  mothers,  touched  by  such  affability, 
brought  to  Him  their  infants,  that  He  might  touch  them.  Women 
came  to  pour  unguents  on  His  head,  and  perfumes  on  His  feet.  Some- 
times they  were  repulsed  by  the  disciples  as  intruders ;  but  Je9U9^ 
who  loved  such  ancient  usages,  and  anything  that  indicated  simpli- 
city of  heart,  made  amends  for  the  hurt  inflicted  by  his  over-zealous 
Mends.  He  protected  those  who  wished  to  do  Him  honour ;  and  so 
the  women  and  the  children  adored  him.  Indeed,  the  charge  of 
withdrawing  from  their  homes  these  tender  beings,  ever  prone  to  be 
led  away,  formed  one  of  the  most  frequent  reproaches  of  His  enemies.* 
(P.  189.) 

Our  recollection  fails  us  in  the  endeavour  to  recall  these 
^  frequent  reproaches  of  His  enemies ; '  and  we  look  anxiously 
to  the  foot  of  the  page  for  passages  on  which  these  words  are 
founded.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  only  reference  with 
which  we  are  favoured  in  support  of  so  grave  a  charge  is  a 
reference  to  six  words  from  an  apocryphal  and  heretical  Grospd 
by  Marcion ;  and — what  is  more — that  those  very  words  do 
not  appear  in  the  ordinary  copies  of  that  apocryphal  Gospel  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  have  to  be  supplied  out  of  a  quota- 
tion by  one  of  the  most  rash  and  uncritical  of  all  the  ancient 
Fathers,  Epiphanius ;  and — what  is  more  still — that  even  if  the 
passage  be  no  interpolation  but  really  the  genuine  words  of  Mar- 
cion, the  refutation  of  Epiphanius  appended  to  it  states  that 
the  heretic  founded  his  worthless  addition  to  St.  Luke  simply 
on  our  Lord's  words  in  a  previous  chapter,  *  if  any  num  hate 
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*  not  his  father  and  mother  and  wife  and  children  and  brethren 

*  and  sister^  yea  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  dis- 

*  ciple '  (Luke  xiv.  26).*  No  one,  we  think,  would  have  be- 
lieved this,  except  those  who,  like  ourselves,  had  found  out 
long  before  reaching  chap,  xi.,  the  little  value  of  M.  R^nan's 
criticisms  and  the  especial  worthlessness  of  his  references  to 
the  New  Testament  But  when  once  a  very  slight  examina- 
tion has  displayed  that  our  author  not  only  builds  up  his  critical 
conclusions  on  totally  insufficient  premisses,  but  after  they  are 
obtained  fails  to  use  them  with  fairness  and  consistency — led 
away,  it  would  seem,  by  the  strong  temptation  to  round  off  his 
work  as  an  artist,  reckless  of  the  chips  into  which  his  valuable 
material  is  hewn  to  waste — then  our  surprise  is  concentrated 
upon  the  strange  delusion  which  can  •  so  far  have  mastered  a 
man  of  genius  that  he  carves  a  Cupid  out  of  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere, and  proclaims  it  to  be  the  original  ^  sentiment  du  sujet.' 

That  these  charges  are  not  made  at  random,  will  (we  think) 
easily  be  proved  by  the  following  instances  of  M.  Kenan's  off- 
hand way  of  dealing  with  his  materials.  He  argues  that  St. 
Matthew  wrote  a  collection  of  discourses  and  St.  Mark  a  nar- 
rative of  events,  from  two  expressions  of  Papias.  But  the 
word  Xoytoi  occurs  thrice  in  the  New  Testament  f,  and  always 
with  a  more  general  meaning:  and  why  Xep^jfvra  ^  vpap^JeWa 
should  include  ^  events '  and  exclude  ^  discourses,'  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand.     However,  let  that  pass ;  let  St.  Matthew 

*  m^rite  une  confiance  hors  ligne  pour  les  discours ; '  and  St. 
Mark,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  St.  Peter  (p.  xxi.),  for  the  events : 
How  does  our  author  employ  this  conclusion?  In  the  very 
face  of  our  Lord's  words  in  Matt.  x.  28 :  *  Fear  not  them 

*  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,'  he 
boldly  states  ^  that  Jesus  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  a  soul 

*  separate  from  the  body'  (p.  128).    In  face  of  *  Give  to  him  that 

*  asketh  of  thee '  (Matt  v.  42),  *  I  was  naked  and  ye  clothed 

*  me  *  (Matt.  xxv.  36),  and  the  narrative  about  the  ointment 
in  St  Mark  xiv.  7,  he  writes  *  pure  Eblonitism — that  is  to  say, 

*  the  doctrine  that  the  poor  alone  will  be  saved — was  the  doc- 

*  trine  of  Jesus'  (p.  179) ;  *  Private  property  was  forbidden '  (p. 
307).  And  when  St  Matthew  in  three  separate  discourses  J 
makes  our  Lord  speak  of  heathens  and  Samaritans  in  a  way 

*  The   passage  is  as  follows :  ^rovroy  evpofiev   KutXiovra  Kaitrapi 

*  <l>6povQ  ^lOoyaif  [«:ai  hiroarpi^ovTa  roc  yvvalKUQ  koX  rd  TiKva\,^  See 
Thilo,  Cod.  Apoc.  p.  477. 

f  Acts  vii.  38. ;  Rom.  iii.  2. ;  Heb,  v.  12. 
X  Matt,  v.,  X.,  xviii. 
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that  M.  R^nan  does  not  think  conformable  to  His  character^ 
we  are  bidden  to  remember  that  the  disciples  ^  may  easily  have 
^  twisted  the  instructions  of  their  Master  into  a  sense  more  in 

*  accordance  with  their  own  ideas'  (pp.  229,  231). 

Let  us  try  if  we  fare  any  better  with  the  other  two  Evange- 
lists. Page  xxxviii.  informs  us  that  St.  Luke  contains  many 
legends,  and  especially  chapters  i.  and  ii. ;  but  at  page  106  it 
becomes  important  to  prove  that  the  Baptist  was  of  the  same  age 
as  Jesus,  and  it  is  proved  unhesitatingly  from  chapter  L  On 
St.  John,  as  we  have  seen  above,  implicit  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
for  the  narrative,  and  especially  for  the  narrative  of  the  clo»ng 
scenes  (p.  xxxiii.).  But  the  affecting  scene  at  the  Cross,  where 
the  dying  Redeemer  commits  His  mother  to  St.  John,  is  (will  it 
be  believed  ?)  represented  as  invented  by  the  Apostle,  in  order 
to  give  himself  importance  (p.  423) ;  and  of  ^  the  water  and  the 

*  blood' — so  expressly  testified  to  by  the  Evangelist — we  are 
told  that  *  John  claims  (pretend)  to  have  seen  it*  Tp.  428). 

This  is  enough.  Such  work  may  suit  French  taste;  but 
we  are  quite  sure  that  in  England  a  Fifth  Gospel,  however 
sentimental  and  dramatic,  composed  in  this  way,  will  be  abso- 
lutely powerless  for  harm,  and  will  only  affix  upon  its  auth<v 
the  stigma  which  he  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  fix  upon  St. 
Luke — that  he  is,  indeed,  an  ^  artiste  divin,'  but  that  ^  les  mots 

*  de  J^sus  y  sont  composees,  quelques  sentences  sent  pouss^ 

*  k  Texcds  et  fausse^s :  Tauteur  ^mousse  les  details  pour  tacher 

*  d'amener  une  concordance  entre  les  diffiSrents  r^cits ;  il  adoucit 

*  les  passages  qui  ^taient  devenus  embarrassants :  On  sent 
^  r^crivain  qui  compile,  qui  travaille  sur  les  textes  et  se  permet 

*  de  fortes  violences  pour  les  mettre  d'accord '  (p.  xxxix.). 

But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  we  have  yet  one  far  more 
serious  charge  to  bring  against  M.  R^nan  than  anything  that  has 
yet  been  advanced ;  and  it  is  a  charge  that  is  concerned  with  the 
very  essence  and  most  vital  point  of  the  whole  Christian  religion. 
It  is  pardonable  that  he  should  feel  difficulties  about  miracles, 
when  the  Church  to  which  he  once  belonged  receives  almost 
all  alleged  miracles  in  an  indistinguishable  heap.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  he  should  make  a  cento  of  texts  in  support  of  his 
theological  opinions,  for  many  great  Christian  divines  ha?e 
done  the  same.  But  it  is  not  conceivable  how,  as  a  man  <rf 
ability  and  candour,  he  can  allow  a  mere  &  priori  dogma  about 
the  supernatural  to  blind  his  reason  to  the  enormous  evidence 
that  exists  to  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection :  and  it  is  not 
pardonable,  it  is  not  reconcilable  with  that  delicacy  of  nK>ral 
perception  to  which  he  lays  such  frequent  claim,  that  he  should 
— ^rather  than  give  up  his  favourite  dogma — hazard  the  fearful 
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cbarge  of  connivance  at  imposture  upon  One  whom  he  himself 
places,  at  the  very  least,  ^  at  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  human 
*  greatness'  (p.  449). 

With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  points,  let  us  remind  the 
reader  of  the  exact  state  of  the  case,  even  on  M.  B^nan's  own 
showing.  There  are  four  epistles  in  the  New  Testament  of 
whose  genuineness  not  even  the  most  extravagant  Tendenz- 
critik  of  the  most  keenly  suspicious  school  of  German  theology 
has  ever  been  able  to  frame  a  doubt :  and  these  are  Romans, 
1  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Galatians.  Now  from  these  it  is 
quite  incontestable  that  St.  Paul— a  man  of  Greek  training,  of 
sense  and  of  wide  knowledge  of  the  world — firmly  believed  in 
Christ's  Resurrection,  and  staked  his  life  upon  it.  In  Ghda- 
tians  i«  and  ii.  he,  with  his  own  pen,  describes  to  us  two 
journeys  to  Jerusalem  where  he  saw  and  consulted  with  Peter, 
John,  and  James  the  Less—not  about  this  momentous  ques- 
tion, but  about  a  mere  practical  matter,  senseless  and  utterly 
vain  in  his  estimation  unless  Christ's  Resurrection  were  presup- 
posed. Now  St.  Peter  (even  in  M.  R^nan's  opinion)  is  the 
virtual  author  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  (p.  xxi.) ;  and  St.  John  is 
the  actual  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name.  In 
both  of  these  the  Resurrection  is  narrated  with  great  distinct- 
ness and  particularity.  With  these  certain  and  incontrovertible 
facts  before  us,  is  it  conceivable,  on  any  rational  estimate  of 
human  nature  and  human  conduct,  that  so  gross  and  senseless  a 
delusion  lay  at  the  bottom  and  formed  the  moving  spring  of  all 
these  proceedings,  as  that  described  in  the  following  words  by 
M.  R^nan  ? — 

'  On  the  Sunday  morning  the  women,  and  foremost  among  them 
Mary  Magdalene,  came  very  early  to  the  sepnichre.  The  stone  had 
been  removed  from  the  entrance,  and  the  body  was  no  longer  there. 
And  meanwhile  the  strangest  reports  were  spreading  among  the 
Christian  community.  The  cry,  '^He  is  risen!" ran  with  electric 
speed  throughout  the  disciples ;  and  found  everywhere  the  ready 
credulity  of  love.  What  then  had  really  happened  ?  This  point  we 
shall  have  to  examine,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  apostolic  history; 
and  we  shall  then  have  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  legends  relating 
to  the  Resurrection.  For  the  historian,  the  Life  of  Jesus  ends  with 
His  last  breath.  But  so  deep  was  the  impression  that  He  had  left 
upon  the  heart  of  His  disciples,  and  of  certain  devoted  female  friends, 
that  for  weeks  yet  to  come  He  was  still  to  them  their  living  friend 
and  comforter.  Had  His  body  been  stolen  away  ?  Or  did  enthusiasm, 
always  credulous,  give  birth  to  the  later  collection  of  narratives  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  establish  a  faith  in  the  Resurrection? 
These  questions,  in  the  absence  of  all  documentary  evidence,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  clear  up.    Thus  much,  however,  we  may  say, — that 
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Mary  Magdalene  plajed  the  principal  part  in  this  scene.  O  diTiDe 
power  of  love  I  O  sacred  moments,  wh^i  the  passion  of  a  wcMma 
under  hallucination  (d*une  hallucinee)  gives  to  the  world  a  Grod  re- 
stored to  life !'  (P.  433.) 

To  turn  to  the  other  question — ^the  charge  of  impoeture,  or 
connivance  at  it,  brought  against  our  Lord:  here  too  it  is  well 
to  be  equally  clear  and  equally  brief.  Let  it  be  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  only  in  cases  of  miracle — ^in  cases,  that  is, 
where  M.  Kenan's  darling  dogma  comes  into  grievous  peril — 
that  anything  like  such  a  charge  is  made.  Remark  next,  tbat 
M.  B^nan  finds  himself  in  common  candour  bound  to  admit 
the /ac^5  which  Christians  suppose  to  be  miraculous:  he  admits 
inexplicable  acts  of  healing,  but  throws  out  around  them  a 
cloud  of  ink  with  such  words  as  ^  qui  oserait  dire  que  le  con- 

*  tact  d*une  personne  exquise  ne  vaut  pas  les  ressources  de  la 

*  pharmacie  ?  '  (p.  260).  He  admits  the  feeding  of  the  multi- 
tudes, but  hugging  hb  theory  closer  to  his  breast,  takes  refiige 
with  the  long-forgotten  Dr.  Paulus :  ^  Beaucoup  de  monde  Vj 
^  suivit  Gr&ce  k  une  extreme  frugality  la  troupe  sainte  y  v^cat ; 
'  on  crut  naturellement  voir  en  cela  im  miracle '  (p.  198).  But 
at  last  he  is  fairly  driven  into  a  comer ;  and,  after  having  in 
every  page  laid  stress  on  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  St 
John's  Gospel,  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  inevitable 
and  inexorable  chapter  that  relates  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 
The  crisis  he  feels  is  now  come.  He  had  before  been  oont^it 
with  reminding  us  that  ^J4sus  senut  un  ph^nom^ne  unique 
<  dans  I'histoire  si,  avec  le  r61e  qu'il  joua,  il  n'avait  6t6  bien  vite 

*  transfigure '  (p.  xlv.), — overlooking,  it  would  seem,  the  petitis 
principii  involved  in  such  an  observation.  He  had  before  only 
'  called  the  idiotcy  of  the  times,  which  reasoned  '  Le  Mesde 

*  doit  faire  telle  chose ; '  or,  ^  J^sus  est  le  Messie ;  done  Jesus  a 

*  fait  telle  chose  *  (p.  xlvi.), — forgetting,  probably,  the  fact  that 
he  had  himself  in  a  previous  work  cut  this  branch  from  beneath 
his  feet  (cf.  *  Etudes,'  p.  168).  But  now  something  more  than 
this  is  necessary;  and  he  hazards,  for  his  dogma's  sake,  the 
following  account  of  the  matter — an  account,  which  not  only 
leaves  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  silence  of  the  other 
Evangelists  entirely  unsolved,  but  suggests  (as  he  must  be  well 
aware;  to  every  Christian  mind  thoughts  that  are  shocking  to 
the  last  degree ;  and  which  ill  indeed  accords  with  the  widi 
expressed  above,  that  no  writing  of  his  might  scandalise  any 
simple  and  adoring  soul : — 

'  At  Bethany  there  happened  an  event,  which  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  on  the  end  of  His  career.  Wearied  out 
with  the  ill-success  of  the  kingdom  of  God  at  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
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try,  the  friends  of  Jesus  longed  for  some  great  miracle  which  should 
give  a  shock  to  its  incredulity.  And  the  resurrection  of  a  pers^m 
well  known  at  Jerusalem  seemed  to  he  just  what  was  wanted.  Now 
we  must  rememher  that  the  first  condition  of  a  true  criticism  is  to 
comprehend  the  dinerences  that  characterise  different  epochs,  and  to 
overcome  the  instinctive  feelings  of  repugnance  which  are  sure  to 
arise  in  minds  of  a  purely  intellectual  culture.  We  must  rememher 
also  that,  in  this  impure  and  oppressive  atmosphere  of  Jerusalem, 
JesoB  was  no  longer  himself.  His  conscience,  from  the  fault  of 
others,  and  not  his  own,  had  lost  something  of  its  original  transpa- 
rent clearness.  In  despair, — driven  (as  it  were)  to  hay,— he  was  no 
longer  his  own  master.  His  mission  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  and 
at  length  he  gave  way  and  floated  down  the  stream.  .  •  .  We  are,  on 
the  whole,  inclined  to  helieve  that  at  Bethany  some  real  event  or 
other  happened,  which  was  regarded  as  a  resurrection.  Rumour  had 
already  attributed  to  Jesus  two  or  three  miracles  of  this  kind.  The 
family  at  Bethany  may,  without  much  reflection,  have  been  induced 
to  lend  themselves  to  an  act  fraught  with  such  eventful  issues.  Jesus 
was  adored  among  them.  Lazarus,  it  seems,  had  been  sick ;  and  it  was 
a  message  from  the  anxious  sisters  which  had  brought  Jesus  back 
from  Perasa.  The  joy  of  seeing  him  again  may  have  restored  Lazarus 
to  life ;  or  it  may  be  that  an  eagerness  to  stop  the  mouths  of  cavillers 
against  the  divine  mission  of  their  friend,  drove  these  warm  temper- 
aments beyond  all  bounds.  And  so  perhaps,  Lazarus — pale  from  the 
effects  of  his  illness — allowed  himself  to  be  swathed  like  a  corp'se  and 
placed  in  the  family  tomb.  These  tombs  were  extensive  chambers 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  squared  entrance  was  closed  by  a 
huge  stone.  Martha  and  Mary  went  forth  to  meet  Jesus ;  and,  with- 
out entering  the  village,  conducted  him  to  the  cavern.  .  .  Jesus— 
we  speak  still  under  the  hypothesis  above  suggested — desired  once 
more  to  see  him  whom  he  had  loved;  and,  the  stone  being  rolled 
away,  Lazarus  issued  forth,  *^  bound  with  graveclothes,  and  his  face 
*'  bound  about  with  a  napkin."  The  apparition  would  naturally  be 
regarded  by  every  one  as  a  resurrection.  For  faith  knows  no  law, 
in  the  interest  of  that  which  it  holds  for  true.'  (P.  361.) 

We  are  here  bidden  to  overcome  our  *  repugnances  instinc- 

*  tives,' — bidden  to  believe  that  the  'g^ant  sombre'  (p.  312)  of 
those  latter  days^  who  terrified  his  disciples,  who  was  ^  pressant, 

*  imp^ratif,  ne  souffrait  aucune  opposition*  (p.  319),  weakly 
became  a  party  to  a  small  womanly  plot,— bidden  to  accept  a 
death  caused  by  good-natured  imposture,  and  accompanied  by 
feeble  delusions,  as  the  fitting  crisis  of  '  r^v^nement  capital  do 

*  I'histoire  du  monde'  (p.  1);  bidden,  in  a  word,  to  dethrone 
Him  from  our  conscience  whose  ^luttes  avec  rhypocrisie  ofiScielle 

*  6taient  continues,'  and  who  *  en  g^n^ral  fait  peu  d'exegese, 

*  c'est  a  la  conscience  qu'il  appelle'  (p.  331), — ^and  all  in  order  to 
save  M.  R^nan's  favourite  dogma,  and  to  spare  him  the  pain  of 
being  taught  that,  just  as  above  and  around  the  Material  world 
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of  number  and  measure  there  lies  the  Vital  world  with  ks 
strange  phenomena  suspending  Material  laws,  so  again  abore 
this  vital  world  there  lies  a  still  stranger  Spiritual  world  with 
its  laws  (if  that  word  be  preferred)  breaking  in  among  ai^ 
suspending  even  the  laws  of  life  and  death. 

The  existence  of  this  spiritual  world  is  the  Christianas  fiia 
conviction,  and  its  predominance  over  everything  below  it  is 
one  of  the  very  elementary  principles  of  his  faith.  Death  k» 
practically  to  us  all,  the  great  standing  mystery  of  mysteriei, 
and  appeals  with  irresistible  fascination  to  the  interests  of 
humanity,  down  to  its  very  lowest  dregs.  If  the  Kesurrecdoa 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  death  were  what  M.  Benan  supposes  it  to 
be — a  hallucination  of  credulity  or  an  invention  of  enthusiasm— 
not  only  is  there  an  end  of  all  faith  in  those  narratives  whidi 
culminate  in  this  great  event,  but  there  is  an  end  likewise  of 
the  supreme  doctrine  of  Immortality  and  of  fievelation  itsdl 
The  attempt  to  deify  a  human  being  by  the  loftiest  attributes  d 
our  own  imperfect  nature  can  never  fill  up  the  infinite  chioH 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator.  A  revelation  from  abo?e 
must  be  supernatural,  if  it  be  anything  at  all.  But  if  the  fiurt  of 
the  Kesurrection  of  Christ  rest  on  evidence  as  direct  and  con- 
clusive as  that  which  demonstrates  any  occurrence  in  history— 
if  for  that  purpose  the  ordinary  laws  of  life  and  death  were 
suspended — then  what  matters  it  to  contest  to  the  Almighty 
the  manner  in  which  He  may  think  fit  to  exerdse  his  own  om- 
nipotence ?  We  recommend  those  who  may  be  perplexed  or 
distressed  by  the  perusal  of  this  volume  to  fix  their  minds  o& 
one  siaiple  point — ^the  Besurrection  of  Jesus :  as  long  as  tb^ 
rest  upon  that  signal  event  with  entire  faith  and  certain  knov- 
ledge,  they  retain  the  key  to  the  whole  system  of  Christiamty; 
for  to  apply  the  words  of  Bishop  Butler  on  a  precisely  analogom 
occasion :  '  If  it  be  incredible  on  the  anti-miraculous  hvpotbes 

*  that  Jesus  Christ  should  have  risen  from  the  dead,'tben  tk 

*  anti-miraculous  hypothesis  is  not  true ;  ance  the  Besuirectiofi 

*  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  well-authenticated  historical  fiEict.'  * 


Bp.  Butler,  Analogy,  voL  L  ch.  vi.  sub  fin. 
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